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INTRODUCTION. 


Viceroy’s 

address 


The Legislative session at Simla began on the 20th August 1925 
■wben the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly met in the 
Foreword. Assembly Chamber . Tbe attendance was as gc^d 

as in any previous session Owing to the fortb- 
coming election of the President of the Legislative Assembly members 
had made a special point of coming up at the veiy commencement 
of the session The programme of business which promised to be both 
heavy and interesting, must no doubt have afforded additional induce- 
ment to the members The Council of State maintained its traditions, 
and it was in the fitness of things that on the termination of the life of 
the first Council, which had hitherto been characterised by goodwill and 
harmony between officials and non-officials who had tried to co-operate 
with each other to the best of their power, His Excellency the Viceroy 
should have come down personally to bid them farewell and to pay tribute 
to their work 

His Excellency the Vicerov delivered his inaugural address on the 
20th August His Excellency refeired to his absence in England and 

expressed his special pleasure at meeting the 
Inangaral yXembers of the Indian Legislature He ex- 
pressed his 1 egret at the death of Mr Montagu, 
Lord Cuizoi, Mr C R Das, Sir Suiendranath Banerjea, and the 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior His Excellency also referred to the 
death of Khan Brhadui Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie Miller, and to 
the loss which the country and the empire had suffered in the sudden 
and tragic death of the late Co mm a ndcr-in -Chief, Ijord Eawlinson His 
Excellency extended a cordial welcome to Sir "William Birdwood, the 
new Commandei-in-Chief, who was the first holdei of this office who 
at the same time had the exalted military rank of Field-Marshal He 
expressed his Government’s appreciation of the services which had been 
rendered not onlv to the Assembly but also to the Provincial Legisla- 
tive CaunciL by the first Piesident of the Legislatne Assembly, Sir 
Frederick Whyte “ I am able to say,” said Hjs Excellency, “ with 
confidence that Sir Fiederick "Whyte has discharged to the utmost 
the veiy heai-y responsibilities laid upon him as fij^ President of the 
Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this opportunity of tendering to 
him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for his very notable 
achievement ” 

Renewing the affairs of India, His Excellency referred to the posi- 
tion of Indians in South Africa, and stated that his Government was 
watching the situation closely and was still in communication with the 
Government of South Africa Dealing with internal affaiis. His 
Excellency referred to the industrial depression, which, fortunatelv^ 
had not been associated with any failure of Indian harveSts The 
depression appeared to be a phase of a world-wide movement which 
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India could not expect to escape Indeed it was fortunate that the 
change did not come to her so quicldy or so severely as it had in many 
other countiies, and owing to a succession of good harvests there had 
heen a reseive of buying power in the country “ Nevertheless the 
piocess of ad-justment is difficult and the condition of several of these 
industries will come before you Public attention has recently been 
directed ti the great cotton mill industry which aftei a period of un- 
exampled piosperity and expansion is now experiencing a reaction My 
Government has been watching the position closely, and I have con- 
sented to receive a deputation early next week from the millowners of 
Bombav and Ahmedabad .In the circumstances I will reserve any 
furthei obseiwations ” His Excellency referred to the four reports 
recently published by the Tariff Board, to their report dealing with 
steel, to the recommendations of the Coal Committee designed to reha- 
bilitate Indian coal in overseas markets, and to the action which was 
■contemplated While giving due attention to industries, His Excellency 
said that his Government was determined, so far as circumstances would 
permit, not to neglect the interests of what was really the greatest 
of Indian industries, namely, agriculture He knew from his discus- 
sions with the Secretary of State that his Government could rely upon 
his most coiuial support of this policy The direct responsibilitj of 
the Goieinmeni of India for agricultural development in the provinces 
had ceased but in view of its paramount importance as the basic 
industry of the people of India, of the improbability of Piovincial 
Governments being in a position to undertake research on the scale 
required, and of the necessity for co-ordinating activities in the wide 
field of agricultural development, the Central Government, His Excel- 
leno^ thought, must continue to play an important part in agricultural 
progress “ With the improvement this year in our finances we have 
been able to increase very considerably our activities in the sphere of 
ngnculrure The Agricultural Institute at Pusa is expanding its work 
■of lesearch, which is the basis and condition of all progress New 
varieties of crops have added within the past few years, crores of rupees 
to the wealth of the agriculturist, and these achievements point the 
way to still more wonderful possibilities ” In order to facili- 
tate the ( o-ordination of provincial effort, the Government of India 
bad “ under consideration a proposal for the establishment of an all- 
India agjicultuial organisation which would help towards co-ordinating 
the activities of the various Provincial Departments of Agricultuie, 
promote research, agncultural education, co-operation and other estab- 
lished aids to agriculture and serve as a medium for agricultural pro- 
paganda thioiighout the country ” With the obiect of obtaining the 
views oJ 1 «pi e<;entative and responsible authorities, a definite scheme 
had been fonnulated and it had been decided to refer this proposal to 
the Boai d of Agriculture at its next meeting at Pusa in December His 
Exccllcncv hoped that in addition to the regular Provincial represen- 
taUrts, Minister': of Agriculture of the various provinces would also be 
ihle to attend on this important occasion Turning to the action taken 
on the i.q.oit of the Civil Justice Committee, His Excellency remarked 
ti. vt !ian of the recommendations could be put into effect by Local 
rninieiit-, tho High Courts and the presiding officers of the Courts 
Tif Tii'-tuG 1 ti fiome rases Government had decided to reduce the pro- 
tls n{ the rouinnttee io llie conciete foim of Bills vhich vould 
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rorae up during the session In others thej' had addressed Local Govern- 
ments I’ld High Courts and uould prepare Bills aftei they had received 
their opinions His Excellency expressed his high appreciation of the 
uork vlnch had been perfoimed bv the Chairman and the Members of 
the Committee and by the co-opted members, non-oflScial as veil as 
oflicial 

His Excellency next referred to the Beport of the Economic Inquiry 
Committee on the material vhich existed for holding an inquiiy into 
the eronomic conditions of the people of India, the feasibility of insti- 
tuting an inquir\ of this character, and the manner in vhich it could 
be earned out Tlie report had just been completed, and Goveiument 
intended to publish it at an early date and to examine the recommen- 
dation-' vifhout delaj His Excellency oxpiessed his appieciation of 
the expedition vith vlnch the Committee had dealt vith this compli- 
cated subject 

With the leturn of sterling to a paritj with gold, one of the most 
important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of the 
problems of curienct and exebamre had been fulfilled, and Hn Excel- 
lenct inmmncotl that His Majesty the King had appro\ed the appoint- 
ment of a Ho\al Commission on Judian Currency “ to examine and 
leport on the Indian exchange and currency system and practice, to 
considei vhether any modifications are desirable in the interests of 
India, and to mahe recommendations ' The Bight Honourable Hilton 
Young would act as Chairman, and Professor J C Coy.ajee, Sir Maneckji 
Dndabliov, Sir Beginald ]\Iant, Sir Bajendia Hath Mukherji, Sir 
Alexandei Hurra's, Mi W E Pieston, Sii Heiuv Strnkosch, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thnkurdas, and Sir Horcot Warren vould be the mem- 
bers, -viith Mr A V V Aiyar of the Indian Finance Depaitment 
and Mr Baxter of the India Ofifice as Joint Secretaries His Excellency 
next icfeiiod to the Committee, known as the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to investigate “ not only the whole 
subject ol the best and most suitable means of training Indians to hold 
worthiK and efiiciontB His Maje-^lv Commission but nBo the ques- 
tion of what measures should be adopted in order to attiact the best 
type of Indian youth, in greater numbers than are at present forth- 
coming, to a military caieer ” His Excellency attached great import- 
ance to the enterprise upon which the Committee was embarking, and 
if they pioAed successful, they would, to the extent of their achie'^e- 
ment, help India forward in the path of progress “ The Committee is 
widely lepie'ientative of difierent branches of Indian opinion, and I am 
glad to note that in this important inquiry we shall have the assist- 
ance of the leader of the Swaraj Party I must expiess gratification 
that he is prepared to contribute to the elucidation of the pioblems 
involved, but I slio'uld not think of seeking to press the implication 
of his action further than he himself -wished ” The establishment of a 
Public Service Commission was being actively pursued in correspon- 
dence with the Secretary of State, and His Excellency hoped that it 
would shortly be possible to make an announcement outlining its func- 
tions, jts constitution and its personnel “ I believe,” said His Excel- 
lency, “ that it will confirm for the Services that sense of secuiityoiu 
the conscientious dischaige of their duties to which they are justly 
entitled, and that it will provide an independent and impartial tribunal 
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double our efforts in tbe patb of mutual forbearance and undeistandmg, 
I bare every confidence tbat tbe future tviII crown our labours ” 

His Excellency referred to tbe many conferences and discussions be 
bad bad witb tbe Secretary of State during bis stay in England and 
also to tbe great advantage of representing tbe situation in India, as 
His Excellency conceived it, to tbe Prime Minister and tbe Cabinet 
Towards tbe end of His Excellency's visit tbe Secretary of State bad 
made an important pronouncement in tbe House of Lords, where be 
bad been careful to state tbat be was not announcing or purporting to 
announce decisions or conclusions Nevertbeless, it could not be doubted 
tbat bis survey of tbe situation formed an important event in tbe history 
of political development in India “ It showed,” said His Excellenc}'", 
“ as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political prob- 
lems You will have gathered from tbe Parliamentary repoids tbat tbe 
geneial lines of tbe pronouncement were not seriously challenged in 
tbe British Parliament ” His Excellency trusted tbat be was not too 
optimistic in bis belief tbat a temperate examination of tbe problems 
in an atmosphere fiee from suspicion and prejudice might lead to a 
more earnest and sincere co-operation and good-will from Indian politi- 
cians “ I cannot hope,” said His Excellency, “ to convince all sec- 
tions of tboce who take an interest in public affairs But if we are to 
advance towards a solution of our problems, we must get rid of tbe 
elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed tbeir evil progeny, 
alas' too rapidly, and try whether tbe spiiit of good-will may not 
prove a solvent for difficulties which have hitherto seemed to defy 
solution 

“ I would ask those who may differ from me to bend tbeir minds foi 
a moment towards me, and to weigh observations based upon tbe experi- 
ence of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one who claims to be 
devoted to India and her interests 

“ I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish tbe 
Reformed Constitution and of assisting tbe country along tbe road of 
advance mapped out in tbe declaration of August 1917 The first gieat 
measure in pursuance of tbe new policy bad been embodied in an Act of 
Parliament It was unfortunate that this new system was launched at a 
period wHen tbe atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity 
It IS imnecessary to recapitulate tbe difficulties it encountered from the 
moment of its birth They are still fresh in our minds It suffices for 
tbe moment to recall tbat it met with determmed opposition from certain 
sections of tbe community, directed at first from without tbe Councils and 
latterly also fiom within Remember that this was a newly-fasbioned 
Constitution — indeed a constitutional experiment without precedent — 
designed to meet tbe peculiar complexities of tbe situation in India It 
bad no doubt its imperfections, but it was tbe product of deep thought and 
tbe outcome of a genuine desue on tbe part of tbe Britisli Parliament to 
give effect to tbe patriotic aspirations of Indian political leaders and to 
initiate a svstem of self-governing mstitutions Much of tbe criticism 
directed again'^t tbe Constitution was clearly in tbe nature of a protest 
agamst tbe refusal to grant complete self-government at one step But 
tbe ranks of tbe ciitics were also swelled hi those who srgued that tne 
system did not fulfil tbe intentions of its authors aipJ>^^suffered from 
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obvious defects "wbicb should be removed These charges deserved exami- 
uatiou, and aftei three years’ expexience of the new Constitution my 
Government, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, decided 
that inquiry should be made not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for the purpose of determining whther any measures could be devised: 
whereby tbe system might work moie smoothly and efficiently These 
pioblems were examined by the Refoims Inquny Committee, to whose 
labours both my Government and all those who are interested in the 
working of the Constitution owe a debt of giatitude ” 

His Excellency regretted that tbe Committee had not been able 
to come to unanimous conclusions “ The majority have made a senes 
of recommendations ” said His Excellency, “ which taken bioadly 
appear tj b'^ acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing 
practice The\ are fashioned with a genuine desire to improve the- 
present machinery I do not of course claim foi them infallibility or 
denr that they must be examined in detail with some caie My Govern- 
ment are prepaied to accept in substance the view of tbe majority that 
the Constitution should be maintained and amended, where necessary, 
in Older to remove defects in its working on the lines recommended by 
them ’’ The Qnvemment could not, however, at present commit them- 
selves to all the individual recommendations oi to the form oi method 
by which they should be carried into effect, inasmuch as there had not 
been sufficient time for full consideration of them with the authoiities 
concerned oi even by His Excellency with his Council An oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the Legislature for debating the policy, 
before linil conclusions were reached, and every consideration would be 
given to the views presented to Government The minority had stated 
that they Lad no objection to many of the proposals of their colleagues, 
but they were unable to accept the report of the majority because they 
desired to pi ogress more rapidly and by different methods In their 
opinion, no substantial results would be produced by the process of 
amendment of defects recommended by the majority “ Briefly,” said 
His Excellency, “ the minority ask whether the Constitution should not 
be put on i permanent basis with provision for automatic progress in the 
futuie, and they are in favour of a system of Provincial autonom'^ 
Thev press foi an early enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspira- 
tions In effect, the recommendations of the minority amount 

to a demand for an early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a 
re\ision of the Constitution The issue at the moment between them 
and the Government of India is largely one of time for the appointment 
of a Commission ” “ I understand their impatience,” continued His 

Excelleacy, ” but my Government and I, after most carefully weighing 
their views, hove reached the conclusion that the moment for an 
inquirv has nol yet arrived ” His Excellency believed that the present 
moment wa‘5 especiallv favourable for a combined effort to work the 
Constitution The period of financial stringency seemed to be passing 
awav , a notable beginning in the remission of provincial contributions 
luul been made, and His Excellencv trusted that these new resources 
v>ould ctrengtben the position of Ministers Anothei change of impoit- 
anco had been made in the pioposals of the Lee Commission It had 
b<-“n one of tl e complaints of Ministeis that the organization of their 
«u'j>i nor SCI vice": through which their Departments were administered 
1 IV not in tlmu hands but in those of the Secretniw of State Steps were 
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teing taken to give efiect in this lespect to the principles laid down 
hy the Joint Select Committee of Pailiament that Ministers should have 
the fullest opportunity of managing that field of government which 
was entrusted to their caie Recruitment hy the Secietary of State for 
the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the 
Indian Yetennary Seivice, the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineeis and in Bombay and Buima for the Indian Forest 
Serivce had ceased, and in these branches of the administration Minis- 
ters would he authoiised to stait building up by new leciuitment 
their own Provincial Sei vices, subject only to such lestrictions as ex- 
perience showed to be necessary foi safe-guarding the integrity, the 
independence and the efficiency of Public Services The problem of the 
Indian Medical Service was more difficult, hut here too the principle 
of establishing Provincial Medical Services had been accepted subjecr 
to certain conditions which weie under consideration In any event His 
Excellency thought that it was too early to pronounce a final ^ ei diet 
as to the failure or success of Dyarchy, His Excellency himself having 
come to the conclusion that “ Dyarchy, whatever its deficiencies may 
be, has so fai proved more successful in its operations than some of 
its friends and most of its critics could have expected We shall be 
in a far better position and in a comparatively short tune to form a 
final judgment, if the system is worked in the future with general good- 
will and co-operation ” 

His Excellency referred to Loid Birkenhead’s speech where he had 
■“ disclaimed on behalf of the British Parliament any monopoly in the 
art of flaming Constitutions and where he had invited Indians to pro- 
duce a Constitution which ‘ carries behind it a fau measure of general 
agreement among the great peoples of India,’ and had given an assu- 
rance that such a contribution would be most carefully examined by 
the Government of India, by the Secretary of State himself and by the 
Commission whenever that body might be assembled “ The time 
which may elapse before re-examination of the Constitution,” said His 
Excellency, “ whenever that may happen, could not be better occupied 
by public men m India than by devoting serious practical thought to 
these pioblems We are not wedded to our own particular 

methods of attaining our object Whatever may be proposed will be the 
subject of most careful examination by the Go-sernment of India, and 
eventually by the Commission before it is submitted to the British Parlia- 
ment The Commission should know whether there is any general con- 
sensus of opinion among the various classes and communities of India as 
to the direction in which the development of self-government withiu the 
Empire should be sought Should we persevere in our proposed course 
or i6 there an alternative line of advance which would be more in accord- 
ance Avith Indian ideas and would receive the suppoit of the numeious 
interests concerned? If any alternative methods aie to be suggested, 
much hard thinking is reqiuied Constitutional problems aie not solved 
bj a phi ase Account must be taken of unparalleled complexities — di\ er- 
sities of lace, diveisities of leligion, striking diversities of intellectual 
development and a social organisation which separates classes with a 
iigidity unknown in any other great country It must he kept steadily in 
mind that it is a primal y duty of Government to provide security against 
external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories, 
and in India it is imperative that adequate meanc should he deviled for 
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the piotectiou of minonties No grcotor problem in self “government Ims 
ever been set before a people No problem bas ever more assuredly 
required accurate and practical tbmking 

“ There are many in India at the present moment who hold the solu- 
tion lies in Provincial autonomy The piinciple that local aftairb should 
be administered by Local Governments is one that commands general 
acceptance But if we are to avoid dismtegration — a danger that the 
history of India constantly cinphnsises — thei e must, in my judgment, be 
a strong Cential Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supei vision and contiol The relations of such a Government to a number 
of so-called autonomous Provincial Governments have not yet been thought 
out It can scaicely be contemplated even by the most ardent fi lends of 
Piovincial autonomy thul theie should be nine or moie, and as some con- 
tend many more, separate and independent Provincial Governments en- 
tiiely free in all diicctions fiom supervision and control Before any 
scheme of Provincial autonomy could be established, the functions that 
should be entiusted to them and the degree of supervision and control to 
be exercised over them must be explored with patience Here is an un- 
limited field of work waiting for those who, like the minority of the Re- 
forms Iitquuy Committee, believe that the present Constitution must be 
radically amended Meantime close contact with the piactical working 
of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great 
an obsession with thcoiy, which history shows to be a danger ever lurk- 
ing in wait for the draftei of Constitutions ” 

Concluding his speech, His Excellency said I would draw atten- 
tion to an attitude not uncommon among politicians that the progiamme 
and conditions of advance laid down in the preamble of the Govern- 
ment of India Act are a humiliation to India in that the presciiption 
of successive stages and the testing of each stage by lesults is a reflec- 
tion on the capacity of Indians Be it lemembered that we are engaged 
on a problem new to India and new also to the British Parliament 
I think the natuie of the problem as it presents itself to tbe Biitish 
people IS not fully appieciated by those who express themselves as 
humiliated They assume that the path to self-government lies along 
a hioad metalled road, and that if they could only he freed from the 
impediments and rostncfions imposed by the pieseut form of govern- 
ment, tLev could lun safely, lapidly and directly to their goal To 
my mind the problem pro'^ents itsdf under a different figure I tumk 
rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions towards his 
destination which glimmerb faint, bnt clear in the distance He halts on 
firm ground and seeks the next spot to which he can safely entrust him- 
self A rash step may engulf him or delay his progress indefinitely 
His advance may not he rapid, but it is well and surely planned As 
he ndsanccs, exptiienre tenches him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly the film gioiind fiom the treacherous surface And so he wins 
to his ultimate goal 

“ Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note, the natural term of my 
period of office is rapidly appioaching, and my futuie opportunities of 
tiddic'-siug you, the Memhois of the Indian Legislature, must necossanlj 
he few I have spoken to you to-day fiom the conviction of my heart— I 
liuht V ifliout rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity I have expiessed 
to '^ou the thoughts of one who, whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
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committed, hn'; a warm tifteclion for India and a deep de%otioii to Jier 
intcrc'tts I’oi tliCHO rco'^ons I lin\e been desirous of cairjiug you witb me 
alonp the onl^ a\eiiue vlnch, in m-\ judgment, can lead to the Piomised 
Land — to tlic pioud heights of India’s destination It is mj earnest 
pra\oi that Indio, uith the co-operation of all of us — of even lace, 
commuiPt ativl inteiest — that wnh hei well, mav aioid the pitfalls 
that be^et hei path and win through to the goal to which hei face is ‘JetP’ 

Qttc<ttiovs and Aiisicers, 

Excluding those of which private notice was given, 999 starred and" 
191 unstarred questions were put and answered m the Legislative 

A'-‘;emhh , and 145 questions were answeied in tbe 
Council of State There were days when the full 
liour allotted to Questiom did not suffice to exhaust the list, and heie 
were aLo occa<;iom when Questions took up only a few minutes Govern- 
ment does not liesit.itc to give information whenever, consistently wutli 
public interest and other considerations, it can do so There was no 
e\id<'iicc of di'-c itisfaction on tins account on non-ofiirial beneh'''s eaen 
thougli soraolinics govcinmout had to decline to answer ceitain questions 
on the ground that the time, labour and cost involved in collecting tbe 
information required was not commensurate with the end its publication 
would serve 

The subjects of interpellation during the Simla session were not very 
difierent from those of former sessions The increasing association of 
Indians in the public services, tbe representation of Mubammadans, 
Sikbs and minority communities in various Government services, tbe 
grievances of individual officers, and tbe position of Indian students in 
foreign countries engaged tbe attention of tbe Legislature Questions 
weie also directed towards curiency, securities, tbe protection and deve- 
lopment of industries, cinemas, railways and tbe air route to England 
Tbe position of Indians abroad did not by any means play an unimport- 
ant part Tbe crisis in tbe cotton mill industiy was responsible for some 
interpellations, and tbe adoption of a rupee tender for purchases by tbe 
Indian Stores Department and purchases by tbe Army Depaiiiment con- 
tinued to elicit inquiries Super-tax and Income-tax ofiered another 
field Tbe British Empiie Exhibition, in which tbe Legislature baJ 
preMously taken an interest, did not escape its attention, and tbeie was 
no falling ofi: in tbe keeness which has always been sbowm in questions 
relating to tbe constitution 

Mention has already been made of tbe reference His Excellency tbe 
Viceroy bad made to tbe Members of tbe Central Legislatme who bad 
Current Topics recently died Deferences were also made by 

members to tbe deaths of Lord Eawlinson, Sir 
Surendranatb Banerjea, and Mr C R Das, tributes were paid from all 
quarters to tbe services they bad rendered, and regret was warmly ex- 
pressd at tbe loss tbeir demise entailed 

On tbe 22nd August tbe election of tbe non-official President was 
held Mr V J Patel and Diw an Bahadur T Rangacbariar were tbe 

two candidates By 58 votes against 56 Mr Patel 
a declaied to have been elected Oil tbe 24tb 

^ August 1925 a message was lead fonn Hi': Ex- 
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cellcnc-\ llic Viccroj uiid (tovornor Gciicnil ajipKninj,' tli< clrfUdji 
Mr Putol Then followed mloi eating *-peot lio-? of farewell to Sir J' rnh ru k 
■AA hytc niul of welcome to the new J’lemdent Sn \le\i(iid. r Mocldimnn on 
behalf of the otbcinl Hem bos e\{>Hs«ed regr« t ut Sii J‘red«nil b iMiig 
the Ab'^omblj nnd offered then bc'.t wiKhes and liojit for In'! future [)ro3- 
pellt^ and Muce'iS Tlie Home Membei lemarked that Sir I ri d* rn k 
had truh Innl the fomidution*. of jineedure on wlndi. he trii‘»t<d, mu- 
ceodmp rre‘^ident‘' would de\tdoji wiiut in thr* end would be a magnificent 
‘^upeistiuctuie 13o testiiied to the absolute impnrtialitN and tomjdae 
fanness with whieli Sir l'ro(htnk had eveni'td the jinwirs of tomrol 
and paid a tnhuto to the manner in whnh tliose power*- had h< i ii «':ei- 
cised On behalf of the Swai.it p.nl;\, Pandit Motil'il Xehru r* f« rred 
to the tciN high btandard wliuh Sn J'rediink had ‘;d ind remarled 
that he had dn-ehuigcd liis dutic*? " with (oiispuuoiis .ibilite, betoming 
dlglut^ , and unfailing iourtc'-\ and fairnes» ilr dinmih said tint 
Sir Eiedciick had “dnplnjed a «ound eetise of judgiiunt, .t great pre- 
‘sence of mind, quick detmnn, and alwa\s the last of mt* ntion*- to arm*' 
at the fanebt nnd most impartial detision ” On hehalf of non-olla lal 
Europeans Sii Daic} Ijiiidsu% <\piossed regret at the loss of lh< ir 
“guide, philosopher and friend,” nnd said that were it not for flu* {net 
(hat the rules required that thej should elect fheir new President from 
amongst themselves, and aiu departure from the intention of that tide 
might have boon misunderstood, Sir Ercdontk’s friends in the House 
•would have liked to pay him the complnnent of tisking him to accept the 
Chair until the end of the present Assembl} Diwnn Bahadur T llnnga* 
chariar said that if the Go^ eminent was proud of the incoming President, 
it was prouder of Sir Frederick Whyte, who as the firbt Provident had 
■made his mark and had made the whole world take an abiding interest 
in the way in which they were progressing In the course of Ins repU 
Sir Frederick "VNHiyte said that he was a debtor to the Assembly for many 
•things, for thoir unfailing co>oporatiou with the Chair, for their cheerful 
acceptance of his rulings nnd for their great forbearance, nnd the Asscin- 
ly had now added a new account to his debt by the manner of its 
iarewell 

In the election of the new' President a landmark had been reached in 
the Government of India Act, and the occasion was historic In wel- 
_ , -r. coming the elected President, Sir Alexander 

d Welcome to New Presi jXuddiman ns Leader of the House assured him 

of the suppoit which he said “ it is your right to 
-expect and it will be my duty' to accord You have been called to a 
great office witb great responsibilities, and we bave a confident hope 
that you will discharge them greatly I trust that the relations that 
have existed between the Chair nnd the House during the tenure of 
office of your distinguished predecessor will continue ” Pandit Motilnl 
Hehru accorded a most hearty welcome, and said that Mr Patel had 
filled them -with high hopes of expectation which he would worthily 
fulfil Mr Jinnah hoped that Mr Patel would tiy his utmost to fulfil 
ine expectations of his friends Sir Henry Stanyon said that by his elec- 
tion Mr Patel had become detached from bis political adherents nnd 
private political friends, he -was now at one and the same moment the 
Til fir of procedure in the House nnd the bondslave of the conventions 
winch surrounded nnd sustained the Chair As a Member of the House 
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and ns hi"? Deputy, Jlr Itnngaclianar promised Mr Patel his heaity co- 
operation in tlie di'^chnrge of his duties Mr Patel thanked the Assem- 
l)ly for having' elected him and assured the Members that he had accepted 
the ofiicc •nith higli hopes and with a full realization of the implications 
involved in it fie appealed for co-operation and assured the House that 
he was in cveiv sputie of the term leady to extend his co-operation “ In 
the discharge of inv duties, I shall, I assure %ou,” said Mr Patel, “ob- 
serve strict inipartinlit\ in dealing with all sections of the House 
irrespective of parl^ cousiderntions From this moment, I cense to be a 
party man I belong to no partv I belong to all parties ” 

In the issues dealing with preceding sessions under Cuirent Topics 
have always been grouped motions for adiournment There was only 

one such niotion during the session, when on the 
otion or n jonrnment August Mr Jiimah asked for leave to move 

the nd]ouinment of the business of the Assemblv to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, namely the composition of the 
Ourrencj Commission In moMng his motion Mr Jinnah referred 
to Mr Yenkatapati Raju’s Resolution, which had been earned 
during the Delhi session recommending that a Committee with a majo- 
^lt^ of Indian non-officials on it and with an Indian Chairman be imme- 
diately appointed to examine the whole question of exchange and cur- 
renev He said that Sir Basil Blackett had objected to the terms of the 
Resolution but had agreed that there should be an effecitve and adequate 
representation of Indian interests on the Committee Mr Tinnah re- 
marked that both the public and the press were dissatisfied with the 
composition of the Commission and considered that Indian interests- 
would not be adequately and effectively represented on it Mr Jamnadas 
Mehta complained that the Government had defied the Resolution of 
the Assembly, that the six European gentlemen did not command the 
confidence of the Indian public, and of the Indian members, excepting 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, not one had succeeded in any Local Boardi 
election much less in any election for the Legislative Assembly Mr D 
P Sinha complained that the largest interest in the country, namely, 
agriculture, was imrepresented on the constitution of the Commission 
Mr Venkatapati Raju stated that there were six conflicting interests — 
equity between debtor and creditor, eqiutv between the taxpayer and the 
Government, and equity between the exporting merchant and the import- 
ing merchant, and inquired which interest Sir Basil thought would be 
represented bj the gentlemen on the Commission Sir Basil Blackett, 
replying to the debate, said that the arguments which had been advanced 
were mutually destructive, and every one of those who had spoken would 
have spoken against the personnel of a Committee appointed by anyone 
of the other five He protested against the manner in which the debate 
had taken the form of a discussion of the ments of the ten gentlemen who 
were on the Commission “ I do put it to this House that it is not doing 
justice to itself and it is making a very bad impression on the world in 
general if the immediate effect of the appointment of Indians with 
knowledge of the subject to a Commission is that their qualifications and 
qualities are belittled in this House ” Referring to the Resolution 
passed during the Delhi Session, the Finance Member recalled what hro 
had said and observed that though he had then hoped that the Committee 
would be appointed within twelve months, it had been appointed in aist 
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seven montlis, and tliat tlie terms of reference were so wide that no one 
had objected to them As to what interests the ten members represented, 
the Finance Member said — “ I state quite confidently that they have 
been chosen to represent one interest only and that is the true interest of 
India taken as a whole , that is the only matter that is under consider- 
ation — the interests of India There are ten gentlemen and they 

are likely to be very adequate and effective in representing Indian inter- 
ests ” The Finance Member said that he had given a definite undertak- 
ing that the Government would see to it that there was adequate and 
effective Indian representation and he asserted that that undertaking had 
been fulfilled Proceeding, he said — “ Essentially what you want is a 
set of gentlemen who are thoroughly impartial, who have not, so far as 
possible, committed themselves in advance to particular views, who have 
a wide knowledge of Indian conditions as well as of financial conditions 
and who are capable of arriving at an unprejudiced and unbiassed judg- 
ment after listemng to the evidence on the subject matter of their terms 
of reference It is a very big task requiring very expert and very 

wide knowledge, and it does not require the representation of this indus- 
tiy, that industiy, labour, capital, debtor, creditor or taspaper or Gov- 
ernment ” He advised the House not to pass a derogatory motion in 
regard to the Commission before it came out Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya regretted that criticisms had been passed upon some members 
of the Commission and contended that the main suggestion of the dis- 
cussion was not that the members who had been appointed should be 
cashiered but that a few additions should be made Pandit Motilal 
Hehra said that the reason why these ten gentlemen, European or Indian, 
had been appointed was that thev had the courage of differing from the 
views of the public in India, and he criticised the Finance Member’s 
attitude as disclosing that he believed that the true representatives of 
Indian interests were not Indians but Europeans Sir Alexander 
Muddiman asked the House to beai in mind that men of great reputation 
and standing would not take part or care to serve on any Commission 
relating to India if they were to be charged with lack of impartiality or 
with having made up their minds before they took part in those Commis- 
sions Mr Jinnah agreed that personal attacks on individual members 
of the Commission were not right and asked the House to vote on one 
issue only, namely, that Indian interests were not adequately and effec- 
tively represented on the Commission Sir Basil Blackett remarked that 
whereas in 1913 and 1918 only one Indian had been appointed, on the 
present Commission there were four Indians and an Indian Secretary, 
which, he thought, was considerable Indianization He said that the 
direct effect of the vote would be a vote of censuie on the four gentlemen 
who had been appointed to the Commission He appealed to the House 
to content itself with the discussion in which a considerable number of 
Members had expressed their opinions and to withdraw the motion The 
motion was, however, pressed to a division and carried by 64 votes 
against 45 

Resolutions 

j Previous Sessions have shown the anxiety of the Indian Legislature 
with regard to its constitutional position and powers and it was only 
ratucal that the most important resolutions of the lost Session, were those 
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connected with the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee The 
mam resolution ,qn this subject was moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 7th September 1926 and by Mr Crerar 
in the Council of State on the 11th September 1925 in the following 
terms — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
accept the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee and that he do give earlv consideration to the detailed recommendations 
therein contained for improvements in the machinery of Government ” 

In referring to the history of the appointment of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee the Home Member turned to the terms of reference and said 

that while the first part — ^the scope of the mquiry 
Eefonm Inqmry into the defects — was Wide, the second part deal- 

ing with the suggestion of remedies was defijutely 
restricted The restriction gave the answer to 
the criticism that the Committee had not made wider recommendations 
Sir Alexander referred to the difficulties of such an inqiury and parti- 
cularly to the fact that many of those engaged in working the reforms 
were still occupying the offices to which they had first been appointed 
“ The real difference in a few words between the report of 
the majority and the report of the minority ” said the Home Member 
“ IS that the majority say that the existing constitution is capable of 
amendment and should be amended in the way that the report suggests 
The minority report, while not hostile to many of the recommendations 
and perhaps even favourable to a few, takes the line that the present con- 
stitutional machinery needs structural changes beyond the scope of anj 
remedy within the terms of reference ” The Home Member asked the 
Rouse to accept the policy of improving the existing constitution and to 
consider the recommendations which had in this behalf been made “ I 
cannot commit the Govenment of India to any particular individual re- 
commendations, but I do say and I do ask the House to agree with me 
that these are valuable recommendations which need consideration as 
likely to lead to improvements which practical men ought seriously to 
consider ” Proceeding the Home Member said that it had been urged 
that the recommendations would satisfy no one, that the machine had 
been a failure and would not work, that seeing that the Commission had 
to come it was no use dealing piece-meal with this large question , but he 
refused to subscribe to these views The machinery was neither simple 
nor uncomplicated and it was only by trial that it could be noticed as to 
where it ran hot Dealing further with the difference between the 
minority and the majority reports, the Home Member referred to the end 
of the former report where the minority had asked for a Royal Commis- 
sion and said that the issue was one of time Sir Alexander relied on 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech where he had said that if based on 
the material now available the results of the inquirv could onlv lead to 
disappointment, and he strongly emphasised how especially qualified his 
Excellency was to give the opinion and further that he was in a peculiarlv 
good position to estimate and judge current events and probabilities in 
the nnlitina] world because he had onlv recentlv returned from ‘R-no-lo-nd 
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appropriations of any part of those Revenues or of any other property 
ns IS at present under tlio control or disposal of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, save and except tne following which shall for a 
fixed term of sears leniniu under the control of the Secretary of State 
for India 

(i) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a fixed limit 

(ii) Expenditure classed ns political and foreign 

(ill) The pajiuent of all debts and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted 
and incurred by the Secretary of State for India in Council on 
account of the Goiernment of India 

(c) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abohshed and the 

position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall be 
assiinilited to those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing 
Dominions save ns otliera ise provided in clause (b) 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and 

definite period of time and Indians shall be admitted for service in all 
arms of defence and for that purpose, the Governor General and the 
Commander-in-Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the 
Assembly 

{e) The Central and Pronncial Legislatures shaU consist entirely of members 
elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible 
■(/) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in 
all branches of the administration of the Central Government subject 
to traditional resen ations and residuary powers in the Governor General 
in respect of the control of Military and Foreign and Political affairs 
for a fixed term of years 

Provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of the Governor 
General in Council for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys for 
military or other expenditure classified ns ‘ Defence ’ shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislature, but that the Governor General in 
Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to 
appropriate up to a fixed maximum any sum he may consider necessary 
for such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such ex- 

E enditure as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum so 
xed 

<g) The present system of Dyarchy m the Provinces shaU be abohshed and 
replaced by Unitary and Autonomous Responsible Governments subject 
to the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government 
in inter-provincial and all-India matters 
(h) The Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of the fixed term of years 
referred to in clauses (6) and (/), have fuU powers to make such amend- 
ments in the constitution of India from time to time as may appear to 
it necessary or desirable 

This Assembly further recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
necessary steps be taken 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a convention, 
round table conference or other suitable agency adequately representa- 
tive of aU Indian, European and An^lo-Indian interests to frame with 
due regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on the 
above principles, after making such inquiry as may be necessary in this 
behalf , 

(b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Lepslative Assembly and 
submit the same to the British Parbament to be embodied in a Statute ' ” 

In moxong lus amendment Mr iN’elim said that the Home Member’s 
resolution contained recommendations involving some of the most contro- 
versial questions xvhich xvere agitating the public mind “ What "we are 
trying to do is to find a place in the sun for ourselves ” said Mr Hehru 
■“ Tf wA nvA tn have it. xve shall need no recommendation from vnn frir fliA 
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Ijing 3i Somcthuifj could bo dono under tbo Go%crj>nient ot Indm Act 
and ilmt boinetlnug amih coiitnniod in the rocoinnioudatioiif', but it uould 
neitber meet Ibcir icquireiuenls noi muh it Morlb JmMng The priiu ipic, 
Itr Nehru infcncd from the recoininendniioiis, uns " Guo ns little as 
you can and make sure that in that little jou {rue, the poi\er and pres- 
tige of the buie.UK rac} is not in the Ic.isl jcapordiscd ” Neither Djarchj 
with respoiisibilitj in the Central Govcrnnicnl, nor J)\ar<h} in the pro- 
Muces had succeeded In its oont lading Cluiptcr the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Repoit had recognised that the sdieine was i harged willi the potentiality 
of fnction, but it had o\piessod the hope that it would work snioothh 
Jlr Nehru denied that 3 ) 3 arihy was a new e\perinient because, he said, 
it had been tried in Canada and liad failed The results in India had 
been the same lie criticised the manner in whu h, he said, the inajoritj' 
report had got o%er the o\onvlielniing oMdcnie which witnesses had gnen 
of the failuie of D^archj Instead of gi'ing a i lear pronouiicenient that 
Dyarch}' had not succeeded, the Coniinittec had indulged in a quibble 
The minontj , Mr Nehru obsened, had been clearer and more precise in 
saj'ing that the present system had failed, and Mr Nehru could not 
undeistand how a hjbrid s\s(oni introduced In’ speculatnc constitution- 
alists could have resulted otlicrwisc Tie ne\t quoted from the Set rctary 
of State who, he tried to '^how . was also distrust ful of D^arcln Though 
Lord Birkenhead had not said that Dyarcln had failed he had nowhere 
said that it had altogether succeeded Mr Nehru understood him to ha\e 
said that Dj’archy had “succeeded where it was not Diarchy at all ” 
The system stood condemned and yet, Mr Nehru complained, the^ were 
held bound to it The position to Mr Nehru’s mind clcnrlj was “that 
jou have either to gne us real reforms oi to go hack to ^our time- 
honoured methods of autocratic rule ’’ 

Coming to hiB amendment Mr Nehru said that in its first part it 
asked for a declaration hj Parliament cmhodjing certain fundamental 
principles In 1924, Mr Nehru had asked for a round table conference, 
which had been refused and lie was now making the present suggestion 
because of the very generous invitation which had been extended by Lord 
Biikenhead He asked Government to agree to the principle because 
without it it would be impossible to frame a constitution which would 
answer the requirements of the time Briefly, the principle was that 
they wanted responsible government in the Central Legislature and the 
executive, with certain leseiwations, to he responsible to the Legislature 
Dealing with the reservations in his amendment Mr Nehru pointed to 
the military expenditure and said that in the suggestion that they had 
made they did not admit that they could not do the task if they undertook 
it, hut they were making the offer because it had been agreed upon by all 
nationalists He asked the Government to take the offer in the spirit of 
settlement and added that if they did not, it would not he binding on the 
Swarajists They wanted the abohtion of Dyarchy and the right to 
frame their own constitution After Parliament had made the declara- 
tion, Government might have a Convention, a round table conference or 
any other agency they liked so long as it was representative Heplying 
to the Home Member’s remarks about those who had stood aside during 
the first Assembly, Mr Nehru tried to explain how non-co-operators had 
heted and added that the section which had worked them had also ad- 
mitted that the reforms were a failure and that the machine was over- 
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clogged Mr Jselxru remarked tliat tliose who liad taken to non-co-opera- 
tion had been persecuted and that they had entered the Legislatures to 
mend or to end the constitution They had first engaged themselves in 
mending it, if they failed, they would take to ending it Their national 
demand had been put in the resolution of Lebiuary 1924, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey hod formulated the Government policy and had said that if the 
committee reported that no impiovement within the Act was possible the 
question of the revision of the Act would be left open Mr Hehru main- 
tained that the defects in the constitution had been conceded and he asked 
Government to revise the constitution in a manner acceptable to the 
country The Swarapsts refused to accept the Preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, they had suffered in the past, they were prepared to 
suffer in the future The fundamental principle of devising a constitu- 
tion for India must be “ self-determination ” Dealing further with his 
amendment, Mr Nehru said that he was not asking the Government to 
do more than His Ma;)esty’s Government had done in following the wishes 
of the people concerned in framing constitutions for Australia and South 
Africa ilr Nehru asserted that the Swarajists would not be diverted 
by strong words in the pursuit of their biith-right If the door 
of co-operation was not open to threats, still less would it be 
stormed by force In further commending his amendment Mr Nehru 
said that it would clarify the issue as to what the Royal Commission 
would do Wise men were not slaves of facts and Mr Nehru 
said that they were not slaves of Preambles either All Acts of 

Parliament were the results of its wisdom and experience It could 
set aside its own Acts , and Mi Nehru asked it to do the same with regard 
to the Government of India Act If the first condition for further ad- 
\ance was co-opeiation, Mr Nehru said, “ My first condition, as clear a 
condition as your own is, is that unless you show a change of heart, we 
are not going to co-operate The hand of fellowship was extended to you 
in no grudging spirit by the late founder and chief of the Swaraj party 
You have rejected it, but I am here to say that I and my party stand by 
what he said ” (Mr Das’s Pandpur speech) If Government did not 
accept it, the Swarajists would be forced to go on the road they had first 
chosen “ When there is no alternative open to us, we must take the 
road leading to it (civil disobedience), however, long and weary it may 
be Civil disobedience may not come for years, but it has to come one 
day, and the soonei we begin our preparation the better ” Continuing 
Mr Nehru said “ The history of the so-caUed reforms is painful and 
depressing reading at present, but as it develops in the near future, it 
will, I am confident, furnish the brightest chapter to the chequered his- 
tory of this land The struggle for freedom once begun must sooner or 
later have its appointed end, and that end is no other than the achieve- 
ment of the fullest freedom It remains to be seen whether England will 
share the credit of that achievement by willingly giving a helping hand 
or suffer that achievement to be wrested from her unwilling hands 
These are the only alternatives It is for England to choose ” 

Colonel Crawford commented on Mr Nehru’s refusal to serve on the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee and congratulated the members of the 
minority on having served on it Colonel Crawford denied that Dyarchy 
had failed, but admitted that it was unpopular and claimed that- its un-"’ 
popularity was the chief evidence of its impartiality He. was agreeable 
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to the appointment of a Boyal Commission earlier than 1929, but he felt 
that the (lemon of disti ust must be exercised before the Commission was- 
appointed Referring to the difficulties in the way of India being given 
responsible government. Colonel Crawford expressed the view that India 
was not a nation and he thought that India should have a representative 
rather than a democratic Government He strongly pleaded for 
co-operation Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer approved of all the recommendations- 
of the majority report, but considered them inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory To him it was surprising that Dyarchy which had been so much 
condemned should have found such strong champions from the Secretary 
of State downwards The reason appeared to him to be that they had* 
first condemned Dyarchy because they had objected to any transfer of 
power, and now they were supporting Dyarchy because they felt that any 
further advance would mean greater transference of power to which they 
were opposed If the Commission was fairminded, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
thought that it would easily discover the answer and he declined to share 
the fear that its verdict would be against India Want of co-operation, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought, did not imply want of capacity, and if 
the only inference that could be drawn from the abstention of the non- 
co-operators was that they were opposed to the British connection, the 
Commission might well be influenced by it into reporting against a fur- 
ther advance But the real meaning of the attitude of the non-co- 
operators to Sit Sivaswamy Aiyer was that they were not satisfied with 
the measure of reform and the promise of advance, and the strength in* 
which they had now entered the councils showed their desire to take part 
in constructive work Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer did not feel that any iirfer- 
ence could be drawn from the lack of co-operation as to the amount of 
confidence which could be placed in the sense of responsibility of those on 
whom new opportunities had been thrown He referred to the work of 
the first Assembly and claimed that Government had received the fullest 
measure of co-operation and after the tribute the Government had then 
paid them, it would be hardly fair to turn round and say that they couldi 
not place any reliance on their sense of responsibility Sir Sivaswamy 
referred to Mr Patel’s election as President and argued how opportumty 
for responsibility made people sober and rise to the needs of the occasion 
Explaining why people had turned non-co-operators, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
said that they were not convinced of the sincerity of the professions of 
British statesmen He gave Government credit for all the improvements 
in the country, economic and otherwise, but maintained that the attitude 
of distrust was to a large extent justified He urged on the Government 
the necessity of revising the constitution and said that failure to do so 
would increase bitterness and distrust in the country Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s amendment embodied the demands of the Liberal Party andi 
though Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer recognised that there were difficulties in 
the way of Government, he did not consider them insuperable Mr Shan- 
mukham Chetty said that though the intentions of the framers of the 
Government of India Act might have been good, their judgment was 
wrong He claimed that Dyarchy had failed from its inception and that 
the majoritj report had failed to do justice to the facts which had been 
put before them Co operation, Mr Chetty said, must be mutual and’ 
• there ceuld be no real co-operation unless Government gave an earnest of 
(heir change of heart and their hon6 fides Mr H G Cocke asked the 
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House to remember tbat India was a continent and not a nation and 
■among tbe difficulties to be faced be mentioned tbe Indian States, the 
possibility of attack from tbe sea, communal diberences, etc He saw no 
logic in rejecting tbe recommendations of tbe majority report and 
pointed to tbe progress tbe countiy bad made under British rule He 
warned tbe House against committing itself to any violent change, 
because tbe chaos resulting from it might have a serious effect on tbe 
progress which bad alreadj' been achieved Mr Ranga Iyer held 
English officials responsible for communal differences and claimed tbat 
Indians could settle them, but so long as tbe British continued it would 
be impossible He quoted from Sir Charles Bruce’s “ Tbe Broad Stone 
of Empire ” to show that tbe position in Canada and South Africa was 
more desperate than tbat of India at tbe time they were respectively 
, granted self-government When these countries and Ireland had been 
given freedom, Mr Ranga I3 er saw no reason why India, with a greater 
past, should be denied her liberty Mr Rangacbariar dwelt on tbe im- 
portance of tbe subject to Government and said tbat tbe real object of tbe 
Government of India Act was to tram people m tbe art of responsible 
government and quoted Sir Alfred Mond to show tbat in this purpose tbe 
Act bad failed He inquired as to bow long they were to tolerate tbe 
system of an irresponsible and irremovable executive sitting in tbe Hima- 
layas Though Englishmen were not tbe slaves of dates, they were the 
slaves of phrases, otherwise Mr Rangacbariar saw no reason why they 
should insist on standing by tbe Preamble to tbe Government of India 
Act If they meant to stand by tbe Preamble they should make it clear 
-and be would at once bid good-bye to tbe Assembly He advised Govern- 
ment to deal with the intelligentsia and to realise tbe significance of a 
demand which was made on behalf of all parties He asked Government 
to agree to some fundamentals, so tbat tbe country could devote itself to 
■constructive work 

Sir Charles Innes expressed bis sense of disappointment at tbe amend- 
ment He had hoped that tbe offer of tbe Secretary of State and tbe 
speech of His Excellency tbe Viceroy would lead to an offer to work tbe 
reforms whole-heartedly Tbe objective of every one was responsible 
government for India, though they differed as regards tbe manner, tbe 
measure and tbe time of advance The amendment asked first for a de- 
claration, and then for a round table conference , but it left it vague as 
io whether tbe recommendations of tbe conference would be subject to 
"the approval of Parliament Sir Charles dealt with tbe importance of tbe 
Preamble to tbe Government of India Act and said tbat tbe amendment 
challenged tbe proposition tbat any extraneous authority could settle tbe 
constitution To pass tbe amendment. Sir Charles Innes said, would be 
throwing back with contumely tbe offer of His Majesty’s Government 
Tbe claim made in tbe Preamble could not be allowed to be derogated 
from by tbe Assembly “ Tbe British Government bold tbe responsibi- 
lity for tbe people of India, not for one section of tbe people, not for tbe 
intelligentsia,, not for tbe people tbat I see round me in this House, but 
for tbe whole people of India That is tbe claim tbat is stated in tbe 
Treamble and tbat is tbe claim which we on tbe Treasury Benches can- 
not allow you in any way to dimmish or derogate ” Tbe 

•amendment amounted to telling the Bntish officials “ Thank you — vexr ' 
-work IS done ” Sir Charles Innes said “ When you come to us and *- 
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118 that, wo have a right to ask, in llie fust place, what are yovir creden- 
tials? In the second jilace, -what guarantees ran 3011 oltor for that Btabi- 
lity without uhich the self-government that you claim vill he a mockery 
and a dangei ?” Dyaichy uas the best device Ihcy could think of for the 
tiansitional period and Sii Cbailcs Innes did not admit that it had failed, 
though ho adinitied Ibat it vas difhcult to vork The real question, the 
Comincrcc Meniboi thought, was not whether Dyarch)' was in itself good, 
but what thoj' were going to put in its place The aUernat]^c suggested 
by the other side, namely, “ full self-go^ ernment subject to certain safe- 
guards ” was the logical answoi Ilut there wore difficulties in the way 
of the demand Sir Charles did not complain of lack of ability or lack 
of responsibility or fear of anti-Biitish action But the difficulties lay 
in the S 170 of India, the social structure and the want of fundamental un- 
animity On the one hand thoio was a desire for full sclf-goTernment, a 
perfectly natuial and legitimate desire, which officials respected to the 
full On the othei hand, thev could not lielp seeing the gra\o dangers 
of that advance being too premature “It is just as if we were on the 
edge of a cliff and at our feet there wmio a deep abyss “ Proceeding Sir 
Charles Innes said “ I personally haio got no solution to offer for that 
difficulty, and I do not believe that anyone of the Honourable Members 
opposite has any solution for it and that is why we. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India, feel that the onlj' possible way 
of finding a solution of these difficulties is to have an o\aminntion by a 
perfectly impartial Royal Commission We say that for the solu- 

tion. of that problem we must get the greatest brains in the Empire 
Indian and European must work together in the solution of the problem 
Believe me, Sir, when we talk about co-operation in the solu- 
tion of this problem, w'e must clear oui minds of all cant Let the co- 
operation be real, let there be no spirit of bitterness Let there be no 
spirit of malice, hatred and all uncharitableness It is, as I say the 
gieatest problem that has ever faced the world, and if we are to solve 
this problem, we must attack it in the words of the English prayer book 
‘ With a humble and contrite heart ’’’ 

Jdr T C Goswami said that if the report of the minority was biassed, 
so was that of the majority, because Government members had been 
bound by the trammels of office The history of India, he continued, 
must be poor and trivial if Lord Birkenhead’s speech was to be a land- 
mark in it Mr Goswami quoted from a speech of the Lender of the 
Conservative Party in 1914 threatening armed revolution in Ireland and 
said that Lord Birkenhead who in 1920 and 1921 had gloated over the 
repiisals in Ireland had lived to support the lush Eree State Bill in 
1922 Mr Goswami asked the House not to vote for the amendment if 
they were going to fiinch from the consequences of supporting it at all 
costs Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas complained that Sir Charles Innes 
had done his best to cloud the issue He explained that Sir Muhammad 
Shafi having said that if he had been free he would have signed the 
minority report, the latter report really represented the views of the 
majoiity Dealing with the position that no progress was possible so 
long as the difterences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans were 
so wide, Sir Purshotamdas inquired if Government weio certain that by 
continuing the present svstem they would within a stated period remove 
• this diQiculty Sir Purshotamdas gave reasons as to why in the Central 
Government they could no longer tolerate an irremovable and irrespon- 
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Bible executive and be mentioned tbe position of Indians abroad, tbe- 
way tbe Commerce Member bad looked after tbe industries of tbe coun- 
try, tbe manner in wbicb India was being represented at Internationa! 
Conferences and tbe policy of Government witb regard to agriculture 
Sir Pursbotamdas disclaimed any intention of bolding out any threat, 
but be said tbat in supporting tbe amendment, be fully realised bis- 
responsibility as a representative of trade and commerce and supported 
it because be felt tbat no progress and no relief were possible until some- 
thing was done Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar compared tbe Government 
of India to a corporation run foi tbe benefit of its shareholders He 
tried to show tbat so long as tbe tbeoiy of a corporation existed, so long 
as vested rights and privileges existed, it would be idle for England to 
claim tbat she was putting India on tbe road to responsible government 
He complained tbat every step Lord Birkenhead bad taken bad been 
taken to protect tbe interest of tbe services Syed Ma]id Baksh also 
supported tbe amendment 

Tbe discussion was continued on tbe 8tb September and concluded 
tbat afternoon Mr Muhammad Takiib said tbat educated Mussalmans 
were of opinion tbat tbe Government of India Act was inadequate and 
required to be immediately changed Dealing with tbe argument tbat 
India should wait till she was fit for responsible government, Mr Takub 
inquired if England bad waited till she was fit Mr M Y Abbyankar 
asked tbat India should be given control over tbe purse , tbat tbe Gover- 
nor-General should be responsible to tbe Indian Legislatures , tbat tbe 
officials in tbe coiintrv should be tbe servants and not tbe masters of 
tbe people, tbat bis Council should be abolished and tbe Secretary of 
State himself should be placed on a par with tbe Colonial Secretary, 
that tbe Aimv in India should be Indianised within as short a time as 
possible, tbat election be based on a wide franchise, tbat tbe various 
Local Governments be made responsible to tbe local Legislatures and 
tbe electorate be given tbe power to control them through their repre- 
sentatives in tbe Councils Mr Abbyankar said tbat tbe claim of Bri- 
tain’s trusteeship for India was a falsehood, that it was not a trust but 
a bombastic fraud He inquired bow after JaUianwala Bagb and the- 
manner in which non-co-operators bad been sent to jail it could be 
claimed tbat tbe British bad given India peace and saved her from tbe 
horrors of anarchy Mr Bamacbandra Eao condemned as insigmficieni 
the proposals contained in tbe ma]ority report and regretted tbat after 
almost all witnesses bad considered Dyarchy a failure, when no respon- 
sible person or association in tbe country bad endorsed tbe proposals of 
tbe majority, and when tbe majority itself bad felt tbat anvtbing done 
within tbe terms of tbe Act would not satisfy public opinion, the Home 
Member should have come up with bis resolution to the Assemblv If 
tbe size of India was an obstacle to further advance, tbat obstacle would 
continue for ever Tbe arguments about social structure, communal 
differences, lack of unitv, etc , bad always been urged and yet the British 
Government bad each time taken a step forward, Mr Bamacbandra Bao- 
failed to see wbv these arguments were being continuallv advanced 
Diwan Cbaman Lall said tbat tbe atmosphere in tbe Assmblv was sur- 
charged with unre.alitv Tbe Treasurv Benches were convinced of their 
power but brute force was a double edged sword which might enable 
Government to put the people down but would ultimatelv end tbe svstem 
of Government which was based on it In asking tbe people to co-operate 
in working a scheme which was impossible and unworkable' Diwan 
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Chnman Lull said, Government ■were asking them to give up non-co- 
operation, become beggars and to eat bninble pie That 'nas not a sound 
bargain and no one could accept such a humiliating position He ■named 
Government that they had come to the parting of irajs and if they did 
not hold the hand of friendship ■nhich Mas nou being offered, Diivan 
Chaman Lall and his parh vonld raise n storm ■which it would be difficult 
to get over Sir Basil Blackett contrasted the debates of March 1924 
with those which had since taken place to show tliat " there had been 
a very great deal of co-operation " and he thought tliat the historian of 
the second Assembly would ecentualh sac that it had had as good a 
record in tins respect as the first Dealing with the charge that there 
was no control over the purse, the Pinance Member referred to the Public. 
Accounts Committee and tlie Finance Committee and pointed to the 
control the Assemblj exercised He deniwl emphaticalh that the in- 
terests of India had been neglected and claimed that a Jfinistrv respon- 
sible to the Indian Legislature would have bcha^od in regard to exchange 
and currency, in the matter of induslries, etc in exactly the same manner 
as the present Government had done, because it would have endeavoured 
to conduct its policy for the inteiests of the people as a whole and would 
not have been so unwise ns io adopt entireh the views represented by 
the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau Coming to the amend- 
ment itself, Sir Basil said “ It has one great virtue it is open to a 
Swarajist interpretation, to an Independent interpretation, and to a 
Moderate interpretation and as far as I can make out the three interpre- 
tations are not the same They are entirely incompatible and will there- 
by salve the conscience of a largo number of people holding entirely 
different views when they vote for the same Ilesolution and mean entirely 
different things ” Sir Basil explained that there was a great oppor- 
tunity before the country which was being thrown awav and that the 
amendment was in form an entire rejection of the invitation to co- 
operate from the British Government, Lord Birkenhead and His Excel- 
lencv the Yiceroy The Finance Member examined various questions, 
including provincial autonomy, to show that the subject needed a good 
deal of thinking which ought to be done before the Commission came 
out Sir Basil appealed to the House to consider carefully the offer 
made by Lord Birkenhead and the Viceroy and said “If they really 
mean an offer to co-operate by this rather catholic amendment, 

let them think whether they cannot frame it or at any rate explain it 
in a form that will not be what it is at present, a direct rejection of the 
offer of the Secretary of State to consider any constitution that may have 
had behind it wide support of Indian opinion and a direct rejection of 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act, which says that the 
manner of any advance must be determined by the British Parliament ” 
Mr Jinnah felt that the political horiron was dark He referred to 
the Resolution which had been passed in 1921 demanding an earlier 
revision of the Act than 1929 and to the Despatch the Secretary of State 
had sent out on the subject In February 1924 in Pandit Moiilal 
Hehru’s amendment, as passed by the Assembly, it had been stated that 
the Act was unworkable The Reforms Inquiry Committee had found 
that progress of a substantial character within -the Act was impossible, 
and the issue was perfectly clear, namely, as to whether they would have 
a revision of the Act at an earlier date The arguments advanced 
Against progress Mr Jinnah remarked, amounted to scandalising the 
nation If they were not a nation to-day, would they become a nation 
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by 1929 F Wien Indians were asked for their blood and monej during 
the War, when India was asked to sign the Treaty of Sevres, when she 
was asked to contribute towards the expenses of the League of Nations, 
Mr Jinnah complained, Indians were regarded as a people and a nation, 
but when they asked for a further advance, they ceased to be a nation 
If Indians had been kept out of the army for a hundred years, Mr Jinnah 
said that it did not lie in the mouth of the Grovernment to say that they 
were not fit to defend the country Dealing with the offer of co-operation, 
Mr Jinnah asked what was Government’s answer to those who had co- 
operated, and further if the Government wanted to bring down to their 
knees the largest party in India, the Swarajists He contended that 
.Pandit Motilal Nehru and his partj’^ had co-operated and no further 
proof of co-operation was necessary unless the Government had no ears 
and no brains Mr Jinnah inquired as to who was the arbiter of the 
harbour of Boston, in the matter of self-government for South Africa, 
Canada and Ireland He added that if they wanted a revolution in 
India, they could easily have one The theory of trusteeship, Mr Jinnah 
urged, was false and exploded India had not seen the horrors of 
anarchy and chaos but she had seen the horrors of being unarmed, of 
being kept out of the monopoly of administrative appointments, and of 
being kept in darkness, which were worse than the other horrors India 
wanted to free herself, and the only way to do it was to replace the 
irresponsihle bureaucracy by a responsible Cabinet Concluding, Mr 
Jinnah said that India was in a difficult position but she was determined 
to win her freedom The manner and the measure of the demand could 
either be determined within a reasonable time by England or India would 
herself determine them Seth Govind Das speaking, as he said on 
behalf of the landlords in his constituency, opposed the Pesolntion and 
supported the amendment Mr Duraiswamy Aiyangar supported the 
amendment, but deprecated the three reservations contained in clause 
2 He complained that even within the terms of reference the Heforms 
Inquiry Committee had failed to make recommendations which micrht 
at least have suited such sections as were making more modest demands. 
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offer it ivas wlien not a comma nor a dot of it was to be changed If the 
offer was accepted, the Home Member inquired, wbat sort oi a contract 
it would lead to bilateral or unilateral, and wbat the Govern- 

ment would get in return Constitutional advance, tbe Home Member 
said, could only come from tbe English Parliament and its good-wiU 
He therefore saw no reason why words had been used which were calcu- 
lated to prejudice India before that Parliament, and he strongly depre- 
cated the use of expressions like “ thieves and robbers ” as applied to 
British officials The Home Member recognized that the amendment 
had been put forwaid in perfect good faith, but to it had been affixed an 
impossible condition He regretted that the electorate had not been 
mentioned in the speeches except by Mr Jinnah Sir Alexander agreed 
that it was the business of the Government to settle the difficulties with 
the help of non-officials, and one of the difficulties was the question of 
the electorate He asked the House to remember that it would not im- 
prove matters by ignoring facts The Home Member strongly deiued 
that by pointing out difficulties, they were scandalising anybody 
Healing with the recommendations of the Majority Report, the Home 
Member felt that it was sometimes wise, in asking for large concessions, 
to take small ones If the amendment were accepted, what could the 
Government point to as the history of the institution when the time 
came for an inquiry without which no further advance was possible? 
He asked the House to remember the terms of the offer of the Secretary 
of State, and not to close the door by making Government’s position more 
difficult " Do not give us an ultimatum under the guise of an offer ”, 
said the Home Meniber '‘It is neither wise nor, I suggest, likely to 
be effective I earnestly hope that you will believe me when I say that 
we are not merely giving you a blank answer to what I recognize is an 
•attempt to put down on paper what we have never seen on paper before — 
the united amendment of both parties ” Dealing with the question of 
Provincial Autonomy, the Home Member said that the Government of 
India had invited Sir Erederick Whyte to investigate and report on the 
relations between the Central and Local Governments in other parts of 
the world with special reference to conditions in India, Sir Basil Blackett 
also proposed to have the problem investigated more particularly from 
the financial point of view ” In my judgment”, concluded the Home 
^Member, “ that is the way in which we can prepare what I referred to 
in nl^ first speech, the necessary evidence which is to be laid before, 
and must be considered by, the Royal Commission whenever that Com- 
mission nia^ be appointed ” Mr Jamnadas Mehta supported the amend- 
ment and said that its acceptance by Government would be an acid test 
of the genuineness of their appeal for co-operation The Government of 
India, he “^aid, nas insignificant in England, impotent abroad, and 
iirannical in India, In accepting the amendment, it would become a 
rial GoMrnment in India Mr Venkatapati Raju supported the amend- 
ment Lain Duni-Cliand thought that the time was most opportune for 
1 settlement Mr Abdul Haye also supported the amendment Mr 
Devaki Pra>.ad Smha dealt with the economic aspect of the amendment 
and argued that Snaraj was as much an economic as a political necessity 
Sir Abdul Qtianum pleaded for some constitutional advance for his pro- 
Mme and urged that no further advance should be made with regard 
to th» re^t of India until the Isorth West Prontier Province was ready 
to iiuAe forward with it Mr M S Anev characterised the Resolution 
as flat ind 1) lid and ns amounting to a request to the House to give the 
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GoTernment of India a blank cheque The present constitution bad 
failed, Mr Aney said, because GoTernment bad not consulted public 
opinion in framing it, and that be urged, was a strong reason for Govern- 
ment accepting tbe amendment He appealed to Government to make 
timelj’’ and generous concessions and argued that these resolutions were 
tbe symptoms of a mighty revolution in tbe land which Government 
could by tbe steps they took accelerate or check Sir Darcy Lindsay 
objected to tbe amendment on tbe ground that no time bad been given 
to consider matters of such moment He saw no point in antagonising 
tbe British Parliament and advised against extravagance of speech He 
asked tbe House to consider Lord Birkenhead’s offer and not to reject it 
Those who asked for a change of attitude. Sir Darcy Lindsay thought, 
should show a little reciprocity, and he asked them to co-operate in 
working the reforms for all they were worth because that was the only 
way to win the goal He gave a Summary of what the Assebmly had 
accomplished in order to show that the reforms were not a sham and 
emphasised the value of some of the recommendations of the Majority 
Heport Mr loshi complained that the machinery of the Reforms Act 
was unsuited to protect the inteiests of the masses, and that the Govern- 
ment of India had failed to do their duty by the working classes He 
claimed that there should be adult suffrage and pleaded for the increased 
representation of labour on the Legislative Assembly, which should be 
secured by election Mr Amar Nath Dutt also supported the amend- 
ment Mr M C Naidu supported the Resolution and considered the 
amendment premature He characterised as partisan the speeches of Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariar Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya gratefully recognized that there had been progress 
under British rule, but contended that with responsible government that 
progress would have been 10 or 15 times greater He said that if the 
Government of India took into account Sir Muhummad Shafi’s statement, 
the Minority Report would be converted into a Majority Report, and 
tt was not fair to the Government, to the country and to Parliament to 
put aside the report of the Minority and give effect to that of the 
Majority Since 1886 Mr Malaviya had maintained that India was 
fit for self-government, and all the time the same old arguments had 
been advanced against it, they did no good and only hurt the feelings 
of the people He remarked that Lord Birkenhead’s remarks dis- 
closed hrs Ignorance of Indian history and Indian conditions In 
the circumstances in which they were placed, the amendment was all 
that they could have put forward and Indians had long ago decided 
to adopt Western institutions, but they had imposed certain limi- 
tations He saw no reason for any complaint against the non-co- 
operators, pointed to the number of them sitting in the Assembly, and 
said that the mere defeat of individual motions did not mean that the 
Members were non-co-operating Mr Malaviya did not deny the author- 
ity of the British Parliament, and stated that the reference to Parliament 
of the results of the conference or any other agency which considered 
the constitution constituted an admission of their continued desire for 
some time to submit to it He wanted an agreement honourable to India 
and to England, and asked Government not to regard non-officials as 
opponents He claimed that they wished to imderstand the Government ,, 
and begged the Govemmnt to understand them Sir Alexander - 
Muddiman in winding up the debate said that an entirgir'*dj^-"rent 
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of tile amendment Lad been put forward by Mr Malaviya and inquired 
wbetber tbe mover would accept tbe gloss wliicb bad been put upon it 
To tbe Home Member “ any suitable agency ” could not include a Eoyal 
Commission, and tbe contest appeared to bo against sucb an interpreta- 
tion He denied that European officials were tbe servants of European 
capitalists and maintained that they bad done more to prevent exploita- 
tion than anybody else Tbe Home Member recognized that tbe tone 
of tbe debate bad undoubtedly been moderate and that a desire for co- 
operation bad been expressed from all quarters of tbe House He asked 
tbe House to remember that officials did not like ploughing tbe sand 
any more than non-officials did He did not bimself consider that 
non-co-operation meant tbe lejection of individual measures, but be 
claimed that tbe House should consider Government’s proposals on the 
merits and not put a black mark against them because of tbe source 
from which they bad emanated Sir Alexander bad no doubt as to tbe 
support tbe amendment would receive in tbe House and, concluding, 
expressed bis hope that tbe decision come to would be in tbe best interests 
of India Pandit Motilal Hebru’s amendment was, however, carried by 
72 votes against 45 

Tbe discussion in tbe Council of State took place on the lltb and tbe 
12tb September. Mr Crerar in moving tbe resolution referred to tbe 

magnitude of tbe task impbcit in what might 
appear to some a limited or even an unimportant 
gSe proposition Tbe contact and ultimately tbe 

identification of tbe political future and destiny 
of India with tbe contribution made by British institutions not only 
to India but to tbe civilized world, presented, be believed, a problem 
for which tbe only parallel in human history was tbe system of Homan 
law In tbe realm of political institutions tbe English tradition bad 
taken a place certainly not inferior to tbe Homan tradition in law and 
it was with this, in its application to tbe needs and aspirations of India, 
that they were now concerned Tbe enterprise was formidable and 
would be appalling but for the faith that in tbe institutions which bad 
been set up in India, if wisely and prudently applied, there was an 
inherent virtue of adaptation, of development, and of catholicity Mr. 
Crerar drew the inference from tbe amendments on tbe paper that tbe 
leaders of political thought in India bad definitely elected and declared 
that tbe political progress of India must proceed on and be governed by 
these principles In tbe conditions necessary to regulate further pro- 
gress be included firstly those which proceeded from tbe law and 
tbe constitution, and secondly, those which independently of all sucb 
considerations were necessarily and inevitably inherent in tbe task itself 
Tbe first of these was sufficiently recited in tbe^preamble to tbe Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, and contained a doctrine which it was not only 
impossible in a summary survey, but unnecessary to examine on its 
warrant in history, in law, or in morals For responsible political 
opinion was agreed on this, or at least was prepared to accept it as tbe 
basis of all practical discussion As to tbe second set of conditions Mr 
Crerar counselled tbe full use of all tbe available resources and tbe dis- 
carding of none till its utilitv bad been fully tried and found wanting 
^ He eippbasized tbe need for patience, prudence and circumspection, and 
tbe great need for unity and co-operation Tbe Hesolution affirmed tbe 
principle tbat tbe Government of India Act is a great measure 
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of pohticnl ndvance wliich Las yielded most important and valuable 
results, that its potentialities should be further tried and utilized and 
that the measures requisite to remove any administrative imperfections 
experienced in its working could and should be adopted “ Continuity 
and adiustmeut arOj” Mr Crerar continued, “ if you will examine it, 
the pith and the marrow of the Ma]ority Heport, not as things drawn 
from an obsolete and stereot’i pod code, but ns the application to a new 
range of conditions and demands of a tradition which is not only ancient 
and well-tried, but vital and acti\e, a force which is still the most hope- 
ful and energetic in a uorld which without it might well be a world of 
despondence, disillusion and despair ” Milton had written, “ The 
immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and heat ” Was it 
unreasonable to a^k that those who deemed it to their interest to enter 
into the new order of things in which unity and co-operation between 
England and India vas essential should also accept the limitations, the 
discipline and, if necescar^ , the delais which the British had been com- 
pelled to accept In the hard lesions of their own long experience 
and bv the dictates of their convictions? After Mr Crerar had 
nlo^ed the Bcsolution, Mr Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment 
identical with that vhich had been moved in the Assembly by Pandit 
Motilal Xehru Mr Sethna argued that, if one of the Majority had 
sided with the Minontv, the tables would have been turned and he asked 
if in that event Government would have pressed the acceptance of such 
a Majoritv Peport The Indian public and the country, Mr Sethna 
thought, did not attach the same importance to the Majority as to the 
Minontv Peport He said that Government must have a very curious 
notion of the intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of 
responsibilitv if they expected it to subscribe to an illiberal and un- 
statesnianlike Pesolution which flagrantly, definitely and defiantly ran 
counter to the vishes of both the Legislature and the public “ Here is 
willingness on the part of that National Party ” said Mr Sethna, 
which opposed Government at all times, to drop such opposition and 
to co-operate And, if Government do not choose to accept it, the blame 
will lie with Government and not with us Until our demand is favour- 
ably entertained, it will be the bounden duty of the Indian Legislature 
and the Indian public to persist in such demand because we regard it as 
our due and which we ought to obtain as soon ns possible ” Mr Pama- 
das Pantulu said that the debate raised three issues, namely, had Britain 
a Divine, legal or moral right to continue to rule India as a dependency, 
had the Indians a right to govern themselves, and what was the best and 
the quickest mode of transference of power from the British to Indians 
He answered the first issue in the negative and the second in the affirma- 
tive and held that, after 150 years of British rule, Indians were poorer, 
weaker, more disunited and disorgani'zed than they had been before 
The right to attain self-government having been conceded, they had 
really entered on the third issue and that was the justification for the 
amendment Swarajists, Mr Ramadas Pantulu said, were willing to 
co-operate with Government on honourable terms, but, if their co-opera- 
tion was thrown to the winds, there would be only one course left open to 
them, namely, non-co-operation, passive resistance and civil disobedience 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary said that the Commonwealth Bill, as^* 
drafted, and the amendments before the House might be a basis of consi- 
deration by all who earnestly wanted to apply their minds to tli" nnoo. 
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tions He asked Government not to let “too late” be -n-rit large on 
tbeir portals and moved tbe following amendment — 

“ That in the amendment moved by the Honourable Mr Phirozo C Scthna the 
following amendments be made, namely 

‘ 1 That for the first paragraph beginning with the words ‘ this Council 
recommends ' and ending with the words 'and administration of India ' 
the following bo substituted, namely 

‘ This Council recommends to the Goiornor General in Council that all 
necessary steps be taken early to have constituted in consultation with 
both the Houses of the Central Legislature, a convention or other suit- 
able agency (which shall bo representative of both the Houses of the 
Central Legislature, of the Provincial Legislatures and of all sections of 
public opinion in India) for the purpose of framing a draft constitution 
for India on the basis (among other things) of fundamental principles 
enumerated below and with due regard to the interests of minorities, 
namely ’ 

‘ 2 For the last paragraph beginning ivith the words ‘ Tins Council further 
recommends’ and ending with the words ‘ to bo embodied in a Statute,’ 
the following be substituted, namelj 

‘ This Council further recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
such constitution when framed and approved of by the Central Legis- 
lature should be presented to the British Parliament with a view to 
being embodied in a Statute 

‘ This Council also recommends to the Goiernor General in Council that 
without prmudice to the above recommendation and as a tentative 
measure, effect be given to such recommendations of the Majority 
Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee as are consistent with the 
recommendations of the Minority Report ’ ” 

In opposing tbe amendment Sir Alexander Mnddiman nrged that it 
was in contravention of tbe recommendation of tbe Minority Report 
Tbe Home Member referred to tbe speech of tbe Secretary of State wbere 
be bad expressed brmself as quite prepared to consider tbe constitution 
framed on a different basis from tbat on wbicb tbe British Constitntion 
rested and said tbat be assumed from tbe amendment tbat tbat bad been 
definitely rejected by those who supported it But advance could only 
be secured by tbe good will of tbe British Parliament and Parliament 
bad laid down tbat there must be an examination by a Statutory Com- 
mission into tbe working of tbe present Constitution Tbe really impor- 
tant matter to tbe Home Member’s mind therefore, was not tbe 
particular year when tbe Commission met but tbe evidence and facts 
which could be put before it Tbe Home Member reminded tbe House of 
tbe Yiceroy’s observation tbat in bis judgment it would be disastrous 
to tbe best interests of India to appoint a Royal Commission immediately 
To tbe inquiry as to whether the date of tbe Commission could not be 
advanced, tbe Home Member said the Secretary of State bad given tbe 
answer Endorsing His Excellency tbe Viceroy’s appeal for co-opera- 
tion, Sir Alexander said co-operation was a course of conduct and not a 
phrase “ It does not mean tbat I should stand here and say I am going 
to do something in tbe iuture , it does not mean tbat you should say you 
are going to do anything in tbe future, it means that reasonable men 
will be able to conclude from facts, from facts and actions, tbat 
Government have received tbat mead of co-operation which tbe 
Secretarv of State says is essential before there can be any reconsidera- 
lition of tbe date of tbe inquiry ” Mr Hatesan urged tbat Dyarchy did 
not satisfy tbe requirements of tbe country, tbe aims, aspirations and 
ideals for which Indians were yearning He appealed for tbe adoption 
of some better system more suited to tbe genius and requirements of the 
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country His stiongest leason for suppoiting the amendment -svas the 
Declaration made in Parliament by the Secretary of State Snjut 
Chandradhar Barooah also supported the amendment Colonel Hawab 
Sir TJmar Hayat Khan said that they could not take the Reforms hy 
force and reminded them that, when the Reforms were given, the course 
according to which progiess was to be made had also been settled He 
advised the House to take gratefully what they could get and then to 
ask for more He opposed the amendment Mr K C Roy said that 
the amendment was not a business proposition It meant a new Parlia- 
ment Act and with a strong Tory Government in power in Great Britain 
it was no use hoping for one He pointed to the great service Lord 
Reading had rendeied to India , he had committed the Baldwin Ministry 
to the acceptance of the preamble of the Government of India Act and 
to the statement that there was no bar to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission before 1929 Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that 
a system of Government which did not profess to be responsible either 
to the people of the country or to their representatives marred their 
progress and hampeied their development in many directions Dyarchy 
was dead and it was no use sticking to it Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was 
convinced that those who had moved and supported the amendment had 
gone off the rails The immediate issue before the House was that certain 
alterations, which were permissible within the scope, structure and 
purpose of the Government of India Act and the Majority of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee had recommended, should be carried out The 
considerations which had been urged in support of the amendment were 
irrelevant to Sii Maneckji’s mind and he felt that the amendments could 
not, in the face of the preamble of the Act of 1919, be constitutionally 
moved He expressed has grief that the Assemb^ had spurned the great 
opportunity which had been given to it by the English people and that 
co-operation which the Secretary of State had “ asked for has been 
responded to by arraigning the Government of India with a long and 
formidable catalogue of charges against them, by reciting their sms in 
the past ” Referring to his visit to England, Sir Maneckji said 

that the feeling there was very hostile to this country and it would he 
a very serious mistake for any of the legislators to suppose that by force, 
by threat or bv passing the amendment they were gomg to gain their 
object Speaking on behalf of the European communitv Sir William 
Curne said that, as business men, they wanted “ a stable government, 
reasonable taxation, no restrictive or racial legislation, and as little 
State interference as possible ” And, if within the next few years they 
were given proofs of an earnest desire to co-operate and proofs that 
minority communities and busmess interests would be protected, the 
European commercial communitv would not withhold its support to the 
goal of Indian political aspirations Mi R P Karandhikar supported 
the amendment Dr Dwarkanath Mitter wanted to steer a middle course 
and asked the Government to consider seriously whether a Royal Com- 
mission could not be appointed either at once or withm a short time 
Sir Arthur Eroom regretted that any Member should have uttered threats 
and appealed to the House not to throw over the recommendations of the 
Majority which had been put down after the greatest consideration and 
thought Major Hawab Muhammad Akbar Khan feared that the im- 
patience of some of them might prove the impatience of a patient to eat 
evervthing when digestion in consequence of a prolonged illness was 
bad Sir Dinshaw Wacha asked the House to remember that the pr§a#«qt 
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was a crucial and critical time wlien they had to pause, consider and go 
cautiously They had not got experience of even 70 months and he 
advised the House to obey Parliament and have full faith in it that their 
cherished aspirations would he duly realised in good time The Honour- 
able Hawab Bahadur Sir Amiruddeen Ahmed Khan agreed with Sir 
Maneckii Dadabhoy Sirdar Charanjit Singh supported the Resolution 
and said that it could not be urged that co-operation had been given on 
a wide scale Mr Manmohandas Ramji said that the expendituTe of 
the present government was top-heavy, the needs of the country were 
not adequately provided for, the provinces were crying for money and 
the only course left open to the people of the country was to ask for a 
change in the mode of Government Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s 
amendment was put to the vote and negatived without a division Mr 
Sethna’s amendment was lost by 29 votes against 10 

When the debate was resumed on the 12th September 1926, Mr K 
C Roy moved that the following be added to the original Resolution — 
“ and that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a Royal 
Commission or any other suitable agency not later than 1927 ” Sirdar 
Charanjit Singh opposed the amendment, Mr Tamm Khan supported 
it Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the date of the Royal Commis- 
sion was of very little importance compared with what the Royal 
Commission was going to do when it was appointed A premature Royal 
Commission he thought, would not have results which would appeal to 
Indian opinion or to those who thought that the best interests of India 
would be served by an inquiry at the right moment “ Had co-operation 
been received m other quarters,” said the Home Member, “ to the extent 
that it has been received in this House, I have no doubt we should be 
far further on the road to the desired goal What is wanted, 

if I mn\ sav so, is not statement, but action, and the test for the accele- 
ration of constitutional progress must be the test of fact and act ” Sir 
Deva Prasad Sariadhikaiy did not suggest that they did not want an 
earlv Roial Commission but he found it difiBcult to support Mr Roy’s 
amendment as part of the original proposition Colonel Sir TJmar Hayat 
Khan atiked the House to be cautious and not to accept all the amendments 
which ‘struck at the root of the mam Resolution Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ramsaran Dos also opposed the amendment Mr K V Rangaswami 
A\wangar said that Government were perfectly aware of their demands, 
of vlnt India wanted, of what the masses wanted, of what the educated 
claccoq wanted, of what the Congress wanted and of what the Council 
wanted, and he did not think that a Royal Commission could throw any 
more light on the need'; of the country Mr K C Roy withdrew his 
.mundm^nt Sved Raza All moved the following amendment — 

"Tiint the irord ‘and’ after the words ‘Reforms Inquirv Committee’ be 
fill 1 , tie word ‘rffect ’ bo substituted for the word ‘consideration’, and at 
' < ’ d of tl o Rcxiliition tlio followinp; iiords be added namely 

and that bo do taho into careful consideration the recommendations con- 
tainer! in the ^Iinonty Report ” 

Mr Cr- rar said that the amendment invited the Government of India 
o tit* • irl c ffc ( t the detailed rcconfmendations contained m the 

1 Ttf port ind to cite consideration to the recommendations of 

•1 'I lor t R< po’-t TTi- Dve olleiica the Ticero'v lind in his address 
' I ^ “1 >.'•!< -1 it<d tlie position with regard to the first part of the 
• ' 1 > 1 * ‘’b r> oard to the second part, the Secretary m the Homo 
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Department reminded tile House tliat the main recommendation of the 
Minority Heport was that the Act, as it stodd, was radicallj^- incapable 
of working, and that the only remedy was an early or immediate inquiry 
hy a Hoyal Commission — an issue which had already been rejected by the 
House "In view of the considered views’^, said Mr Crerar, “laid 
by Government before the House, and in view of the degree to which 
they have been endorsed and latified by the House, could we consistently 
undertake to take into consideration that part of the proposition?” The 
Government desired to show the fullest measure of reciprocity to the 
reason and good-will displayed bv the Council^ but it was because they 
could not commit themselves to the full implications of the amendment 
that Mr Crerar had to oppose it Mr Khaparde thought that those 
matters with which the Minority and Majority were agreed should at 
once be given effect to , that others might be taken into consideration 
as early as convenient, and that the landed interests, which were very 
peculiarly represented at present, should, if possible, be better and more 
adequately represented He supported Mr Raza All’s amendment 
Mr Kamadas Pantulu rejoiced that Government had opposed Syed Raza 
All’s amendment and said “ If we are unable to co-operate 

with you, we are not to blame We have tried to extend the hand of 
co-operation to you on honourable terms But if you say we should 
co-operate only on your own terms, I think we can do without it ” 

Sir Alexander Muddiman expressed his amusement at the attitude of 
Mr Ramadas Pantulu who would have none of the recommendations of 
the Majority Report and yet jeered at Government and at Syed Raza 
All for putting up motions dealing with them The Home Member 
pointed out that Mr Crerar had opposed the amendment only on the 
ground that it would commit Government to an extent to which Govern- 
ment could not commit themselves To give effect to the recommenda- 
tions in terms of the amendment would mean that Government accepted 
all the recommendations of the Majority Report, which was not the case 
By 28 votes to 7 the Council rejected Mr Raza All’s amendment and 
carried the mam Resolution 

Two of the recommendations of the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee which had been considered by the Government and 
with regard to which they were prepared to take action came up before 
the Legislature in the form of resolutions On the 9th September 1925 
Mr Crerar moved in the Council of State 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General m Council 
that he do proceed to make the amendments in the electoral rules required 
t, , c -m to ffive effect to recommendations Hos 8 and 9 

in the majority report or the Reforms Inquuy 

Committee ” 


It amounted to a recommendation that the electoral rule 6 prescribing 
the qualifications of persons eligible to sit as members of the Council 
should be amended on the lines of the electoral rule 7 so that in the 
event of the Council passing a resolution afiSrming that women ought 
to be permitted to sit as members of the House and after a similar reso- 
lution being passed in the Legislative Council of the province concerned, 
effect would be given to it in the same manner as it may now be given 
m the matter of the right to vote 

Mr Ramadas Pantulu “moved an amendment adding the following 
words at the end of the resolution 
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“ and to remove the sex disqualification in the inattei of registration 
on tiie electoral roll of peisons who me otheiwise qualified to vote in 
the election to the Council of State ” 

The President held that the mattei could not he brought up in the 
luaniiei in uhich Mr Pantulu had brought it up 

Sii Deva Prasad Sarvadhikaiy supported Mr Crerar’s resolution, 
which was carried 

On the 17th September the same resolution was moved in the Assembly 
bv Sir Alexander Muddiman The Home Member pointed out that 
Madias, llouibai', the United Provinces and Bengal had lemoved tlic 
bar against voting by women and in Burma women had the right to 
vote But no resolution had been passed enabling them to stand as candi- 
dates That deficiency the resolution before the House was intended to 
remove, it would also remove the bar against women being registered 
as voters for the province of Ajmei-Meiwaia Mi Bangaswami Iyengar 
inquired as to what would be the effect of passing the resolution The 
party to which he belonged had long been in favour of women franchise 
and would have no objection to the principle of the reform, but while 
he did not specifically oppose the motion he did not, by any means, 
accede to the proposition that Swarajists ueie prepared to take steps 
to give effect to the recommendations of the majority report Mr B 
Has welcomed the proposals on the grounds that the laws made by men 
svoiked harshly on women and that women in Indian society had equal 
status with men Mr Saifaia^ Hussain Khan congratulated the Home 
Member and supported the resolution He wanted to move an amend- 
ment to the effect that special facilities should be afforded to purdah 
ladies for lecoiding then votes, but the President held that the amend- 
ment was outside the scope of the resolution and ruled it out of order 
As an orthodox Hindu Mi M K Acharya supported the motion but he 
did not like women to he exposed to the hardships of canvassing to which 
men were subjected The Home Membei in his reply said that it was 
possible that some members might be consideiing the question of an 
election and he made it quite clear that the resolution was merely a 
recommendation and would therefore not operate till the rules had been 
amended The Home Member congratulated Mi Acharya and Mi 
Eangaswami Iyengar on their ungrudging and enthusiastic welcome of 
the resolution, and it was adopted without a division 

On the 16th September Mr Cierar moved the following Resolution 
in the Council of State — 

“ Thai thiR Council rocommonrlB to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to guo olTcct to the recommendation in paragraph 120 of the Report of the 
Reforms Tnqtiir\ Committee the Indian Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders 
of tliK Hou'-o he amended so ns to provide ns follous 

(n) two Standing Committees, one to deal with Bibs relating to Hindu Lmr 
and the other with Bills relating to Muhammnndnn Law shall be 
appaintod , 

fh) appointments to these Committees sJinll ho made by a Committee of Belce- 
tioii the Afemhors of uliieh sholl he appointed at one of the first mootings 
of the Council to he held in each year and should hold ofTico for one year 
from the date of nomination , 

(c) the Cominiltcc of Selection shall consist of the President, and the Loader 
of the House supplemented up to a tatnl number of 0 members on a 
motion moved by the Leader of the House so ns to represent the main 
divi'-tons of opinion in this House, 
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(rf) tlio Stniiding Cominittco for Bills relating to Hindu Law shall consist of 
the Hononrahlo the Home Memhcr, the Honourable the Law Member, 
if thex are Memhers of the Council, and 15 Hindu Members nominated 
by the Committee of Selection, so ns to include persons uell versed in 
Hindu Lnu and i eiiresent itn cs both of the orthodox and reforming 
sections of the Hindu Coniniumty, 

(c) the consiitution of the Standing Committee for hluhnmmadan Lau shall be 
similar to that of the Committee on Hindu Law except for the substi- 
tution of 10 Jliihamiindaii jMcmbcrs for the 15 Hindu Members, 
if) the Members of each Standing Committee shall hold office for one year but 
niai be renominated bi the Committee of Selection in successive years, 
(p) a Bill uliich has been rcfei red to the Standing or a special Select Committee 
in one House shall not bo referred to the Standing Committee or a 
special Select Committee in the other House, 

(fi) ns soon as leaie is gnen to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill 
and subject to paragrajili (p) as soon ns a Bill other than a Government 
Bill which has boon pas*,od In the other House is laid on the table of 
this House if the Bill is certified In the President to relate to Hindu 
or "Mulinminadan Law it «:!ialt bo referred to the Standing Committee 
concerned uithoiit further motion 

(i) the Standing Committco «hnll linie pouor to examine u it nesses and to cir- 

riilnlo a Bill, but uhcii it directs circulation the fact shall be lepor^ed 
to the Council 

(j) the further procedure in the Council after the report of the Standing Com- 

mittee IS received '^liall be the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report o,f a Select Comniitteo ” 


!Mr Crciai said tliat it liad been fiequently complained by members 
of nearly ever) community in India liavinp a special code of leligious 

Standing Committees of social rites and usages that 

the safeguaids piovided by the constitution for 
pieniatuie and ill-considered legislation were in some respects defective 
The proposition contained in the Resolution did not ofter a complete 
solution of the difficult v, but it offeied a practical means of ensuring 
that the measuie contemplated in it vrould leceive an expert examination 
b) persons who i.cic lonllv qualified to examine and to pronounce upon 
their merits It also ensured that all opinions legitimatelv concerned lu 
these matters would have a full, free and impartial hearing The pio- 
cedure, which was horrowed from that of the House of Commons would 
involve the appointment of a selecting committee who would be charged 
with the dutv of nominating to Committees which would be concerned 


respectively uitli Miihummaclan and Hindu law, and to these Committees 
Bills biought in by private members would be referred Government 
measures would not come vithin the operation of these rules, but it did 
not follow that if a Government measure impinged upon matters of reli- 
gious or social usage, it would not oi could not be referred to a Committee 
of this kind In the first instance these pioposals were intended to applv 
to the Indian Legislature and the result of the experiment would 
determine whethei that procedure should or should not be adopted bv 
tbe provinces Mr Banidas Pantulii opposed tbe motion and urcred 
that it would create communal compaidments in the Legislature He 
did not wish that the Assembly should forego the advantage of haviiiQ- 
a Select Committee or a standing Committee of this nature to consider 
a Bill of considerable importance He also obiected to Government 
measures being exempt from tbe opeiation of the Ee'^olution Sir Leva 
Piasad Sanadbikary thought the Resolution would be helpful in some 
measure in assuring his co-religionists who had begun to be nei-vo"= • 
about the future of then religious rites, ceremonies and conviction^, 
give tbem tbe feeling that an intermediate body consisting of Hi'c^-? 
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or M'olnimiaadatis, as tlie case migiit be, Tvas likely to be set up and 
that it would bestow a more considered deliberation tban bad bitberto 
been possible upon legislative measures affecting them Mr G S Kbap- 
arde -welcomed tbe proposal and said tbat tbe selection committee 
•would be a distinct advantage for tbe very obvious reason tbat on it 
■would be a fe-w people wbo understood tbe case and they -would bave tbe 
assistance and opinions of otbeis able to belp tbe Committee by putting 
f 01 ward tbeii vie-ws and opinions in order to enable tbe Committee to 
arrive at rigbt conclusions He also thought tbat tbe discrimination 
made in favour of Government legislation was justified because Gov- 
ernment did not do anything in a burry and in social legislation 
they were rather slow to move He particularly welcomed tbe 
provision which would enable tbe Committee to bave a certain 
uumbei of persons directly concerned -with Hindu and Mubummadan 
law wbo would sit together, and if they approved of a Bill, there would 
be something for tbe Legislature to go upon Saiyid Haza All asked 
bis colleagues to support tbe Resolution, leaving it open to 
Government and tbe Council of State to modify its scope in tbe light of 
the experience tbat might be gathered after it bad been in force Tbe 
Resolution was agreed to without a division 

On tbe 17tb September tbe same Resolution was brought up before 
tbe Assembly by Sir Alexander Muddiman Diwan Bahadur Ram- 
cbandra Rao moved tbat tbe consideration of tbe Resolution be adjourned 
to sonie date during tbe next session as tbe matters involved required 
very careful consideration He urged tbat even if tbe Resolution was 
carried, effect could not immediately be given to it Mr M S Aney 
opposed tbe motion for adjournment, for which be saw no reason Tbe 
question, be said, bad been brought up before tbe Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, evidence bad been given before it, and tbe Committee bad care- 
fully examined tbe question Tbe need of a change bad been felt for a 
long time, and Mr Aney thanked tbe Home Member for having brought 
up tbe Resolution, which be felt would remove considerable apprehen- 
sions from tbe minds of tbe public and assure them tbat tbe reforms would 
not rob tbe coimtry of its inherent rights, thereby removing tbe obstacles 
to fiu tiler reforms and political upheaval Tbe Home Member placed 
himself in tbe bands of tbe House and said tbat be would accept its 
decision Mr Samacbandra Rao’s amendment was put to tbe vote and 
earned 

A Resolution dealing -with tbe reforms was 
Rudioevolntion moved by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadbikary on tbe 

16tb September 1926 m tbe folio-wing terms — 

“ Tins Conncil recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should 
consider the desirability of having a report prepared showing the nature and 
amount of work done by and in the Central Government for five years commencing 
■with 1921 in respect of and connected with snhjects ordinarily known as ‘ Trans- 
ferred Subjects ’ and also showing the nature and quantum of work under these 
heads- that remains to he done under the Devolution Rules or otherwise ” 

Colonel Sir TJmar Hayat Khan opposed tbe Resolution prin- 
cipally on tbe ground tbat it was a fit subject for question 
which would bave been easily answered and thus more time 
would have been available for the discussion of more import- 
* ant subjects Mr E C Rov wondered wbv tbe Resolution 
bad been moved and for what purpose tbe report for which it asked 
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would lie u'^eful Mr Crerar explained the constitutional position and 
said that it was soniei\Iiat doubtful if the mover really intended to em- 
bark upon difiruit and delicate grounds and dangerous possibilities He 
added that he undci stood that it was not the purpose of Sir Deva Prasad 
to commit the Government of India to any senous constitutional impli- 
cations, and in view of this, though Hr Crerar could not definitely com- 
mit the Go^e^nmeut to embarking on the preparation of a report, he 
said that they would gire careful and conscientious examination to the 
whole aspect of the case and would consider whether something on the 
lines suggested the mover was practicable The motion was adopted 

Another resolution bearing on the leforms was moved on the 2nd 
September 1925 in the Legislative Assembly by Pandit Shamlal Nehru 
in the following terms and the discussion on it took place on the 16th 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that the rules made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for election 

to the Indian and piovincial Legislatures be so 
rnf rules Elccto Amended as to remove all the disqualifications 

which are at piesent imposed upon any peison 
against whom a conviction by a criminal court involving a sentence of 
transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than one year is 
subsisting ” The mover said that the subject had been referred to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee who had considered it foi a month and 
had at last decided to advise the Secretary of State to remove the disquali- 
fication against political prisoners He compared the provision in India 
with that under the English law and remarlced that tne Government in 
-this country vas very unkind in sending to jail and afterwards disquali- 
fying for election persons who had been honoured for their patriotism 
Mr Nehru referred to the events of 1921 and said that 30,000 peisons 
had voluntarily gone to jail and yet they had committed no offence 
against any real law Their offence, if any, was against a lawless law 
VUhatever justification there might be from the admmistrative point 
of view for the attitude the Government had adopted, the speaker thought 
that as a very loyal subject of His Majesty and of the bureaucracy he 
must point out that it was not sensible to treat such a large number of men 
in such an off-hand and callous manner It was dangerous for Govern- 
ment and its administration If they wanted co-operation they could 
get it from men who had been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
for having committed no offence at all Sir Alexander Muddiman said 
that as worded, the resolution would not only remove the disqualification 
but would enable persons in prison to be elected As originally framed 
tlie rules kept out people sentenced to more than six months’ imprison- 
ment unless they had been pardoned On the recommendation of the 
Government of India this matter had been considered by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian affairs in 1924 and that Committee had not recommended 
the abolition of all imprisonment as a disqualification, but had only 
accepted the recommendation of the Government of India to enlarge 
the period from six months to one year The Reforms Inquiry Committee 
had also considered the matter and both the majority and the minority 
had agreed that six months should be increased to one year The amend- 
ment made by the Government of India under their Notification of July 
1925, the Home Member said, had enlarged the period of imprisonment 
to one year and had left to the discretion of Local Goyernments as to® 
who should be exempted Sir Alexander himself would have preferred 
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some automatic arrangement to the one which had been made under the 
amended rule But he found it extremely difficult to insert phrases like 
moral turpitude in the statute It was true, the Home Member said, 
that in England a man who had served his teim was exempted It was 
also tiue that the House Commons had power to expel a membei which 
the Assembly did not possess But the Home Member denied that in 
other countries no restrictions of this kind existed In many countries 
instead of having an automatic disqualification of the kind tney had in 
India it was left to the discretion of the pudge trying a case Certainly 
in some continental countries the court in addition to the imprisonment, 
whatever the term might be, mmht impose loss of civil lights foi life 
or for a considerable period accoiaing to the gravity of the offence The 
Home Member did not think that the matter had been dealt with in the 
way he had referied to in any English speaking country or in any country 
which drew its institutions from the law of England and he did not 
suppose that the House would consider that they should move in this direc- 
tion in revising their system Sir Alexander lef erred to the provision in 
the latest constitution evolved by the British Parliament, namely that of 
South Afiica than which, if anything, the rule in India was a little more 
favouiable Moreover some disqualification had existed from the time 
of the old councils and the Home Membei strongly denied that it was the 
intention of the Government by means of this power to get rid of political 
leaders who had fallen within the clutches of criminal law The piovi- 
sion was needed for the protection of their own Legislatures and the 
Home Membei could not assent to the proposition that those who broke 
the laws should decide whether the laws they have bioken are vabd or^ 
not ” The restriction was not imreasonable and the Home Member 
tnisted that the Assembly would accept the fact that Government had 
made a step forward in response to its demands 

Mr M K Acharya moved the following amendment — 

“ That after the words ‘ recommends to the Governor General in Council ’ the 
following be inserted 

‘ uith special reference to the repressive policv adopted by Government against 
non-co-operation during the past five years ’ ’’ 

He said that the restriction should he looked at from the 
point of view of geneial ethics of punishment and the policy 
of repression pursued by the Government of India during the last 
5 years The rule which had kept ont Mr Gandhi, Mr Acharya said 
must be got nd of, and to say that one should ask for pardon and then 
come into the Legislatuie was adding insult to injury Mi Acharya 
thought that it should he left to the electorate as to whom they should 
send and the executive should not usuip theu functions Mr Sarfaraz 
Hnssain Khan agreed with Pandit Shamlal Nehru in substance but felt 
that the lesolution vas vague and incomplete because it would admit 
into the Legislatures men convicted of robheiy, dacoity, etc , which even 
Mr Gandhi uould not like Mr Eangaswanai Iyengar moved the fol- 
lowing amendment — 

“ Tliat at the end of the Resolution the following he added 

‘after he has endured the punishment to which he was adjudged or been 
pnrfionod for the offence concerned ‘ ” 

The niovei claimed that this amendment would lemove the difficulty 
the Home l^fember had pointed out, namely that of enabling men in 
prison being elceted -The law in England vas tbe same as in all civibsed 
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countries and Mr Rangaswami lyen^'ar saw no reason wliv it should be 
diffeient in India He urged that it was not right to leave to Local 
Governments the power to determine what was “ moral turpitude ” and 
that this particular power had only been given in pursuance of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of repression and of their determination to deny Indians 
their hirth-right Colonel Crafword said that iion-official Europeans 
could not accept the amendment, because they were not in favoui of 
letting in actual cnminals They sympathised with the sentiments un- 
dei lying the various amendments , that persons not convicted of 
moral turpitude or violence should not be disqualified He asked Gov- 
ernment to consider what was possible in this direction and expressed 
the hope that Local Governments would make special endeavouis to re- 
move disqualifications of this nature Mr Abdul Haye supported the 
resolution and contended that Government did not try to understand 
the people but merely tned to govern them and to loid over them Mr 
Hazim All also supported the resolution and said that because he was 
a Khilafat worker he had been sentenced to 4 months’ imprisonment 
on a charge that he had taken part in a procession whicli he had not 
and of having assaulted persons with lathis, which was an impossibilitv 
for one aged 82 years Sir Hemy Stanvon expressed his entire sympatliv 
with the objects of the resolution but regretted that as worded it would 
admit murders, and others — into the Legislature — a defect which the 
amendments did not remove The theorv that an oftence should not 
carry two penalties, Sir Henrv Stanvon tried to show, had long been 
exploded in England The electoiate in India was not qualified to keep 
out undesirables and therefore some disqualification was necessary, hut 
Sir Henry thought that Government should endeavour to devise 'some 
rule which while keeping out all bad characters would not keep out over- 
zealous patriots Lala Hum Chand supported the re'^olution and said 
that the only way to reconcile people to the councils was to remoie the 
disqualification Prince A M M Akram Hussain Bahadur opposed 
the resolution and said that thev should not encourage people who could 
not exercise self-restraint to entei the Legislatures Maulvi Gliulam 
Ban said that if the country wanted Swaraj it must calmlv beai all 
haidships Eepression on the part of Government was doublv ble':‘=ed 
In the first stage of repression Government might like to impose anothei 
test and the country should be prepared to bear it He advised the mover 
to withdraw the resolution which, he thought, was improper at 
the present stage of India’s political development Mr Shamlal Nehru 
expiessed his surpnse at the attitude of non-official Europeans who 
wanted to have different rules for India and for England He disclaimed 
that Indian constituencies would return thieves and robbers beoau'^e, 
there was no more gentle, sensible and honest person in the world than 
the Indian villager Mr Shamlal Nehru inquired if men like Mc'-'=rs 
Jawahirlal J^ehru, Gandhi, Mahomed All, Shaukat All and Laipat Bai 
were criminals and added that if Government wanted the 30,00(1 pei=onc 
who had been convicted m 1921 to co-opente, thev mu';! not oppose the 
lesolution the acceptance of which would be «:omo evidence of a change 
of heart The Home Member «aid that the disqualification Ind not pro- 
icnted a large number of men who had taken part in political agitation 
from entering the Legislatures and he had not eipected “ to he attacked 
for haling taken action in adiance of the Eeformc Inqmrv Committee 
on a matter which has heen debated in tins House and elsewhere for son'^ 
t^ine and in vlncli the action taicn is cert on (Ik He -< 
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wishes ” The Home Member himself did not legard the present an-ange- 
ment as satisfactory, hut he claimed that similar provisions existed in 
other countries In most countries it was felt that those who broke the 
law were not fit to make it Sir Alexander recognised the desirability 
of bringing in those who were willing to co-operate in a con- 
stitutional mannei, but he did liot think that the imle, as it 
now stood, was unreasonable “ It is also admitted that it is 
difficult to give that discretion in any othei way, and therefore I am 
compelled to oppose the veiy wide and sweeping resolution ” 

Mr Rangaswami lyenger’s amendment was earned and Mr M K 
Achaiya withdrew his amendment The resolution as amended was 
carried by 48 votes against 47 in the following terms — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian and 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove all the disqualifications which 
are at present imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by n criminal 
court involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more 
than one vear is subsisting after ho has endured the punishment to which he was 
ad]udged or been pardonea for the offence concerned ” 

It Will perhaps be convenient here before passing on to other topics, 
to mention a resolution which though not directly connected with reforms 

was of some administrative importance During 
Session Mr M S Aney had on the 23rd 
January 1925 moved a resolution lecommending 
that early steps be taken to give effect to the resolution of the Assam 
Legislative Council recommending the re-transfer of Sj^lhet and Cachar 
to Bengal On the 2nd September 1925 further discussion of this resolu- 
tion was to have been resumed Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that 
he had been in consultation with members who were particularly interest- 
ed in the subiect and had informed them of the present stage of the 
correspondence and of the question so far as it rested with the Local 
Governments These members had agreed with the Home Member that 
further discussion at the present stage could only be sterile The Home 
Member proposed to circulate to all members of the House the corres- 
pondence which had taken place and he suggested that the resolution 
before the House might be withdrawn and that they should discuss the 
matter on a further resolution next Session when they would be in a 
position to deal in a more satisfactory way with the matter 

Mr Aney had no objection to accepting the course and the resolution 
was withdrawn 

The Legislature maintained its mterest in the extent to which Indians 
are employed in offices undei the State and the question of the Indiani- 
sation of the staff of the High Commissioner’s office was raised in the 
Council of State on the 8th September 1925 by Mr Phiroze Sethna in 
the following resolution — * 

l.n recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps 

Indifin%t Unrt^' ^nldo^^^^ astabhshment of the High Commissioner fCr 

gathered from the replies to questions he had 
received from Government that the cost of the High Commissioner’s 

Indian, ration of the establishment for 1922-23 was £166,400 

,etafl of the High Com and that on the 30th September 1923 there were 

248 persons in the permanent staff and 319 persons 
on the temporary staff At the present time. 
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exclusive of wareliouseBieii, messengers, packers, etc , there was a total 
of 365 persons in tke High Comniissionei’s office Out of these 245 had 
been transfeired fiom the office of the Secretaiy of State for India and 
120 new appointments had been made The total number of Indians 
out of 365 was only 23 and of these 23, 5 were amongst those who had 
been transferred from the office of the Secretary of State, so that out 
of the 120 new appointments only 18 had gone to Indians Indians thus 
formed only six per cent of the number of emploi’-ees but the total salary 
drawn by them was much less than six per cent of the total charges as 
the majority of them were filling minor positions Mr Sethna said 
that the High Commissioner’s office was essentially an Indian Department, 
its cost was borne by India and yet a large part of its expenses weie out- 
side the vote of the Assembly The manner in which only 18 appointments 
out of 120 have been given to Indians, Mi Sethna resarded, was “ one 
more illustration of saciificing the inteiests of the Indian to those of the 
Britisher ” The present percentage was verj’- low and constituted a very 
serious injustice, specially when the offices of the other High Commis- 
sioners had imported fioni their self-governing Colonies oi Dominions 
the majority of their men in the higher positions He asked Government 
to lay down a rule that henceforward any future vacancy would be filled, 
as far as possible by suitable Indians, whether they were employed per- 
manently in London or whethei transferred for a period of three years 
from India Mr Chadwick said that the 120 new appointments were 
new only in the sense that they had for the first time come on the High 
Commissioner’s establishment To a large extent they were reallv trans- 
fers, as a result of extra work taken over by the High Commissioner in 
connection with accounts, income tax and in connection with the conver- 
sion of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Eailways into State 
Railways and the closing down of the offices of those companies It could 
not be suggested, Mr Chadwick said, that the whole of the staff which 
was employed in those offices and was accustomed to railway work should 
have at once been dismissed and their places filled bv Indians Sir Atul 
Chatter jee a few weeks ago had given his staff as 368, of which 30 were 
Indians, z e , 8 or 9 per cent Inquiries had also been made from other 
High Commissioners and Mr Chadwick was able to state that in the 
offices of Australia, there were 18 Australians out of a total of 196, that 
is, 10 pel cent , of South Africa 14 were bom in South Africa out of a 
tothl of 128, that is, 11 per cent , of New Zealand 16 were born in New 
Zealand out of a total staff of 119, that is, 13 per cent , and in the office 
for Ireland, the senior men were from Ireland and the whole of the 
( lei u ol slaff was from L-ondon Thus specially considering the short time 
that the High Commissioner’s office for India had been open the percen- 
tage of Indians employed m that office compared not unfavourably with 
the corresponding positions in other High Commissioner’s offices More- 
over 210 out of the 368 appointments were on grades of pay of which 
the maximum did not exceed £250 a year, another 128 were on grades 
of pay whose maximum was Es 444 a month These were mostlv routme 
clerks and rose to the maximum after 15 vears or m some cases 20 years’ 
service and started on the equivalent of Es 66 a month “ We are not 
gomg to get men to go from India to London ” said Mr Chadwick " to 
do that kind of work on anvthing like that figure ” With education 
far more widely diffused in England than it was in India the pav of 
men of equal educational qualifications was on the whole lower la 
England than in India After showing that the starting salaries of 
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Bome of the clerical appointments under the Government of India were 
as high as the final salaries for the corresponding work in the High Com- 
missioner’s office Mr Chadwick said “Is it more businesslike to engage 
men locally or to send them over from here where they can get starting 
pay higher than the maximum pay in the High Commissioner’s otfice?” 
Coming to the 30 posts which carried more than Rs 555 a month, Mr 
Chadwick said that six of them reached Rs 1,100 a month and were held 
by very senior men who had come over from the India office and it had 
not been urged that these men were to be dispossessed Most of the 
vacancies must be in the lower grades and Mr Chadwick said that in spite 
of this there was an Indian to be found in every grade and not only on 
the lowest grades As vacancies occurred in the higher grades, they 
were brought in Six posts carried more than Rs 1,111 a month and 
three of their incumbents had at one time been Indians and two of them 
had been perpetually filled by men with Indian experience Mr Chad- 
wick did not think that it could be urged that the permanent staff that 
had been taken over had been unduly favoured for the higher posts Pro- 
ceeding Mr Chadwick observed that Sir Atul Chatterjee had during the 
last 12 months recruited 12 Indians of whom 3 had since resigned, and 
it was important to remember that continuity of service in the office was 
necessary The principle, however, which Sir Atul Chatterjee followed 
was “ Indian candidates considered to be qualified and suitable are 
appointed, whenever possible to vacancies on the establishment ” and 
Mr Chadwick hoped that the Council would endoise that principle Mr 
Chadwick wished to get in Indians in the High Commissioner’s office 
and to have that office closely linked with India, but he could not agree 
that it was in the interests of India either financially or for their reputa- 
tion in London to endeavour to convert the High Commissioner’s office 
into an Indian colony in London by laying down a rule as Mr Sethna 
desired, that to every post which fell vacant in future or was hereafter 
created only an Indian should be appointed 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the following amendment — 

“ That after the word ‘ iaken ’ in the first hne the following words he inserted 
‘ as far as compatible with economy and efficiency ’ , 

and in the second line, for the word ‘ staff ’ the words ‘ higher staff ’ he substituted ” 

He said that the amendment would be Consistent with the policy of the 
Government as enunciated by Mi Chadwick Mr K C Roy supported 
the amendment Mr Ramadas Pnutulu wanted to move the following 
amendment 

"To add at the end of the Resolution, the words, ‘ as much and as quickly 
as possible ’ ” 

The Resolution will then read — 

" This Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that steps be 
taken to Inuianizo the staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom as much and as qmcUy as possible ” 

Sethna did not favour Sir Maneckji’s amendment 
All Chadwick said that they must not do damage to or hurt those 
wlio were already in the office of the High Commissioner, and added ttiat 
■=ui)i('f t fo that reservation he was prepared to accept Sir Maneckii’s 
amendment Afr Afanmohandas Ramji and Mr K Y Rangaswami 
# nangar ‘supported Air Sethna’s Resolution Sir Dinshaw AYacha 
poinlcd out that Government had so far loyally accepted the wishes of 
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the House and had appointed an Indian High Commissioner Six Atul 
Chatter] ee should be asked to make a report which should be laid before 
the House so that they might carefully consider and arrive at a just 
decision on it Mr R P Karandhikar opposed Sir Maneckji’s amend- 
ment, and Sir William Currie supported it Mr Sethna in the couise 
of his reply said that, as amended, the Resolution would give Govern- 
ment an opportunity always of taking shelter under the words “ as far 
as compatible with economy and efficiency ” The Resolution as amended 
was adopted without a division in the following form — 

“ Tins Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps he 
taken, as far as ts compatible with economy and efficiency, to Indianize the higher 
staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom ” 

Another important Resolution dealing with Indianization was moved, 
in the absence of Haji Ismail Khan who had drawn the ballot for it,. 

Recrmtment to I M S Assembly by Mr Lohokare in the follow- 

ing terms — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to take immediate steps to arrange that all further recruitments to the- 
Indian Medical Service — India Army Medical Cadre — shall henceforth he only by 
an open competitive examination held simultaneously in England and India from 
the year 1926 ” 

The mover referred to the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
and to the debate which had taken place in the Assembly in September 
1914 and regretted that the Secretary of State had not yet passed any 
definite orders Mr Lohokare demanded equal opportunities for 
Europeans and Indians and desired that the best doctors available should 
be recruited Past exeprience, he said, had raised doubts as to whether 
Indian interests would be safeguarded, and he condemned the present 
system of recruitment by nomination Dealing with the history of the 
recruitment of Indians to the Indian Medical Service, Mr Lohokare- 
remaiked that up to 1900 very few Indians had been taken, between 
1900 and 1910 a few had been taken, between 1910 and 1914 a number 
of Indians had got in through the competitive examination, and he 
argued that that was responsible for the discontinuance of the com- 
petitive examination He deprecated racial discrimination and saw no 
reason why Indian doctors weie debarred from treating Indian soldiers 
Mr Lohokare complained that only a few of the Indians who had been 
given temporary commissions had been made permanent, and that 
Indian officers in the service were very badly treated He did not mind 
Government recrmting a separate European service for Europeans and 
imposing the highest standard for the purpose, but he protested against 
the continuance of a system which would shut the door against the best 
talent in the country by admitting men through the back door 
Mr Burdon remarked that a gieat deal of the mover’s speech was irrele- 
vant with which he did not propose to deal He made a statement of 
the position of Government and hoped that it would limit the discussion 
to lelevant channels and lead to an elucidation of the position The 
position of Government, Mr Burdon said, was that they did not wish 
to oppose the Resolution if their opposition was to be constmed as a 
final expiession of their opinion in regard to the method of recruitment 
to be adopted for the I M S as it was to be constituted in the future 
On the other hand, it was impracticable foi them to accept the Resnlu-o 
tion , for neither Government nor the House possessed the data on which 
alone a final conclusion could nronerlv be based. DenliTicr -n-ifl tip. 
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3 econimeiidfitioiiE of the Xice Coiniiiission, Bnrdon '^aid that the 

Government of India and the Secretan of State hud appKAod in fieneral 
the principle of the constitution of a Provincial ifcdical SeiTice and 
decided against a unified niilitars scuice vhich xvas in accordance ivith 
the wishes of the Assemhh as expressed in Sopteinhor 1914 Very 
impoitant questions were ‘=tiJl outstanding nhich had an important hear- 
ing on the reciiiitment for the I M S , c ^ , they did not Iviion the 
strength of the war leseiwe, the status, pav , etc , of the appointments 
which would be filled hy officers lent to the cimI side ]\tr Bui don 
thought that it would he a levercal of the natural order of things to 
decide upon the avenues of lecniitment before the essential terms and 
conditions of service had been ascei tamed Simultaneous examinations 
would depend upon the composition of the seivice. which was at present 
iinknown Government did not pionouncc against it now and had 
never done so At the proper time the sub-)ect would receive their very 
careful attention, and the views of the Assembly would receive the 
greatest consideration, hut for the present Government must maintain 
an open mind Proceeding, the Secretary in the Aimy Department dealt 
with the histoiT of Indian reciuitment and showed that owing to the 
absence of suitable candidates dm mg the wai, the competitive examina- 
tion foi the ins had had to be abandoned, and the same influence 
had continued with the added uncertainty as to the future of the «emce 
He discussed the present svstem of nomination hy the Selection Board in 
India and in England and said that as soon as conditions permitted it, 
they would like to revert to the most suitable avenue of lecruitment, 
namely, competitive examination In regard to the position of Indians 
in the I S , Hr Burdon said that under the svstem of nomination 133 
permanent commissions had been granted to Europeans and 119 to 
Indians In military employment at the present moment thev had 195 
British and 79 Indian regular officers In addition, they had 149 teni- 
porarj' officers, of whom 146 were Indians ” I think it mil he 
admitted,” said Mr Burdon, “ that India can find little to complain 
of in the very significant figures which I have given, and I must add 
that I repudiate, as strongly as I possibly can, the suggestion that any 
of the Indian officers or that the Indian officers as a class who were 
recruited under the system of nomination and are now serving under 
His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief have proved to be inefficient 
or unsatisfactory ” Mr Burdon doubted whether simultaneous examina- 
tion which had been applied to the civil service would suit the IMS, 
and in this connection he refeiTed to the difterence between the standards 
in England and in India as disclosed hv the number of Indian students 
who went to England to study medicine The standards to be applied 
in both coimtries would have to he considered because the existence of 
two standards would prejudice the solidarity of the service and afiect its 
credit llr Burdon referred to some other difficulties m detail and asked 
the House not to minimise them Sir Sivaswamy Aiver said that he was 
glad that Government did not oppose the Resolution, and he expressed 
his satisfaction with the full and frank statement Mr Burdon had made 
He regarded the proposal under the Resolution as very modest and reason- 
able and urged that so long as the IMS continued, Indians should 
be as much eligible as Englishmen He expressed the hope that Govern- 
ment would recommend a liberal percentage of recruitment in India, and 
though he recognized that there were 'difficulties in the simultaneous 
examination, he did not regard them as insuperable Colonel Heedham 
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sa-w no paiticular reason to object to tbe fiist part of tbe llesolution 
because recruitment by competitive examination was meiely in abeyance 
till settled conditions bad been restored He stiongly defended tbe 
system of nomination and said that no complaints bad been made against 
it Tbe second pait of tbe Resolution, Colonel Needbam thought, in- 
tioduced a nen feature so fai as admission to tbe service which demanded 
a practical examination nas concerned Tvo sets of examiners would 
be requiied to conduct tbe voce examination and it nas a very 

difficult matter to assess marks He inquired bow tbe actual meiit of 

each candidate could be determined if two different sets of exammers . 
conducted tbe vxvCi voce examination Moreover, be said, Indian 
medical officers desired onlj one portal of entrance and separate examina- 
tions might give rise to a feeling that European and Indian candidates 
were not on an equal footing — a feeling which would be most undesir- 
able Dr Datta in supporting tbe amendment went tbiougb tbe history 
-■ of tbe recruitment to tbe I !M S and through tbe recommendations of 
tbe Yernev-Lovett Committee, tbe Esher Committee and tbe Lee Com- 
mission He regretted that no definite orders bad been passed because, 
be said, of tbe attitude of tbe British Medical Association, which was 
a strong trade union Di Datta inquired as to what was tbe policy 
with legard to tbe I M S and urged on tbe Government of India and 
tbe Secretary of State tbe need for an earlv announcement To meet 
Colonel Heedbam's objection, be suggested that an examination might 
be held in England and another, six months later, in India 
Mr Rangacbariar inquired why tbe Secretary of State was not coming to a 
decision, why tbe practical examination for tbe IMS could not be 
held when practical examinations in science were held for I C S can- 
didates in India, and finally whether tbe difficulties could not be solved 
Dr Lobobare asked tbe Government to come to terms with non-officials 
and not to foUw a system which took Europeans and excluded the better 
qualified Indians Mr Burdon in bis reply repeated tbe statement be 
bad made on behalf of Government Answering Mr Rangacbanar’s 
inquiries, Mr Burdon said that tbe proposals bad not been very long 
before tbe Secretary of State and denied that there was any simultaneous 
examination of a practical character in force in regard to tbe other 
services which could in any sense be comparable with tbe practical ex- 
amination for tbe IMS He promised to bring tbe report of tbe debate 
prominently to tbe notice of the Secretary of State Tbe motion was 
put to tbe vote and carried by 56 votes against 42 

Tbe larger q^uestions mentioned above did not exclude tbe considera- 
tion of what might be regarded as matters of lesser importance on tbe 

ground that they only related to particular 
Grievances of Post departments or services On tbe 1st September 

vSnjut Cbandradbar Barua moved a Resolu- 
tion in tbe Council of State asking for a committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials of both Houses of tbe Legislature and 
a representative of postmasters to inquire into tbe grievances 
of postmasters including those in tbe grade of Rs 146 — 170 in India 
and Burma, regarding tbeir pay, status, etc , and to suggest means 
as to bow to improve them Mr Kbapaide supported tbe Resolu- 
tion Mr Parsons referred to tbe Resolution of a wider scope but 
embracing all tbe points contained in Mr Barua’ s motion which bad come 
up in tbe Assembly in Eebiuarv last and tbe discussion on which bad® 
been adjourned on tbe understanding that tbe Member for Industries 
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and Labour and the Duecloi Geueial Posts and Tdcgiaptis nould 
receive a deputation thoionghlv iepiesentat)\e of the employees of the 
Post Office and go into all theii giie^aiices The deputation had suite 
been received and had espiessed its thanks foi the patient hcaiing the 
Membei foi Industiies and Labour and the Diiccioi General had gnen 
it Mr Parsons added that a good many of the glle^nnces had alieady 
been examined, and it was no exaggeiaiion to say that almost even' dai 
he was consideiing one oi other ol the questions involved While these 
grievances were being investigated with all the expedition possible bj 
the lesponsible Department and by the hlember in rhaig-e of it, Mr 
Parsons vas not in a position to discuss the individual cases which had 
been mentioned by Mr Barua Mi Paisons vas picpaied to gne an 
assurance that every thing which Mi Barua had said would be gone 
thiough extremely careful^ and that they would examine dcpaitmontally 
the grievances that he might have put forv ard in exactly the same way 
as the grievances lepresented by the deputation vere being examined 
He advised the mover to withdian the llesolution and cxpiessed the 
hope that the House would not be asked to lotc on the Besolution while 
Government weie actually engaged in examining as sMiipathetically as 
possible the various questions it laised Sir Deva Piasad Saivadhikaiy 
supported Mr Paisons’s plea, and Mi Baiua, aftei expressing his thanks 
to Government, asked foi leave to wilhdiaw the Besolution The Eesolu- 
tion was withdiawn Even the piecev orkei s m the Government of Indii 
Presses came under the notice of the Council of f?tate On the 25lh 
August Mr Khapaide moved a Besolution asking for a committee of 

official and non-official Members of both Houses 
0^ ^be Indian Legislature to determine the effect 
01 the changes which had been introduced in 
consequence of the Beport of the Committee appointed in 1921 in the 
interests of the pieceworkers in the Go^ellllllent of India Presses 
Ml Parsons went thiough the various recommendations which that Com- 
mittee had made and showed what changes had been introduced and what 
their effect had been He claimed that Government had done all that 
they should have done for the pieceworkers As the Committee of 1921 
had found, there had been an almost invanable deciease in the actual 
hours of work and an invanable inciease in the aveiage earnings of each 
class, and that being the case, there was no ground for holding the 
inquiry Mr Parsons had made such inquiries as he could and hod 
been assured that the men were contented Mr Karandhikar supported 
the Besolution When put to the vote, the Besolution was lost by 21 
votes against lY 


The position of Indians abroad in which the Indian Legislature has 
always taken a considerable interest did not go unnoticed during the 
- , „ . I ffist session Beference has been made to the 

lans in a nca manner in which it had formed the subject of 
interpellations and on one occasion on a private question by Mr Jinnah 
on the position of Indians in South Africa a series of supplementaries 
were put which, with the answers given, occupy nearlv seven pages 
of the printed proceedings On the 10th September 1925 the matter 
was raised in the Council of State in a Besolution moved by Sir Deva 
piasad Sarvadhikary in the following terms — 

» 

“ 'This ^uncil reconnaends to the Governor General in Conni il that in con 
nection with the recent anfi-Indian legislation and with the BiU now impending 
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I'cforo till' ^nutli Africm I’nrlinmrnt inunctlmtc stoi)s should bo taken to secure 
njid r if(';:u ird the riplit-; of ludinns in South Afncn ” 

llie '■pr'iKcr said Hmt tliosc •v\lio Kne\\ nintliing' of the situation must 
m ( t>r<l llu'ir finlitude to .ill fhe Vircio 3 s fiom Lord Hnidiiige doiiu- 
inrd*-. nu'ludhig Loid Jloading, c\ei}onc of •uliom hud done all that 
la\ m Ills power (o juh'nice Iho eauso of Indians in South Africa and, 
as fir .is possilde, to protect them Sir De\a Prasad said that he 
w Mitid to strciiedicii (he hand*! of the Cio\cinmcnt of India in a way that 
it would induce the Coloni il Olhee and the Cabinet to afford them 
the assist UH e .111(1 Mijiport to wliirli the\ were entitled lie refeiTed 
to the Hill whnh had hecn roceiilh introdiued in South Africa 
to make proMsmn for the reserialion of residential and trading 
are Is in uroan ir^ is for cert nn persons having a racial characteristic in 
eoinmon He f- ml that that Hill aimed it ledut^ing the Indian popula- 
tion in .‘south Afiu i to an irredm ihie minimum The Indian population 
there w is neaih .1 1 ikh and three quirfeis, of whom moio than GO pei 
tent li.id luen horn in Sontli Afrna and tlieir iiicestors had not gone 
there voluntanlv hut luid sjartc d as indenliiied 1 iliourcis .ind had manured 
tlie soil wiili the dust of then hones The door foi negotiations and re- 
jiresi'iit itmns Iieing s(ill open, Sii Dev i Prisad thought, the Council 
ought to do all it (ouhl to issist the Goveinmeiit and strengthen then 
hands ni their eiideivour to lirnigf alioul .1 heltei state of things which, 
it w IS licliLvid would he po'sihle in tlie not iinliKelv event of a change 
ni the Goveiinnent of South Aftica The Tndi.ni popul.ition being wh.it 
it was (oiild not he a men ice to tlie South African people and it was 
inijiossihle to believe that sm h .in opportunitv’ as Indians liad they would 
utili/c in inv ill inner pre]udici il to the interests of the South African' 
The exclusion of Indians could not he ]ustified on poIitic.il, social or even 
economic grounds .nul Sir Devn Prasad saw no reason foi the attitude the 
South Africin Government was taking up Mi Nalesan, in suppoit- 
ing the motion, icinarked that .ificr the Cla's Areas Bill, on which a 
Besolution was moved in the Council of State in March 1924, had been 
dropped, they vveie f iced with a Bill of a simil.ai character but wath 
more diastic provisions The immediate effect of this Bill would be that 
it would provide foi allocating residential and trading areas within 
which onlj' Indians might bu-^ and lease property In rural districts 
Indians w ould he confined to 30 miles from the coast line wherein the 
areas might he defined The result wmuld he that thousands of Indian 
business firms must cease on the expiry of the present leases It would 
he compulsory segregation and deliberate deprivation of Indians’ property 
with the ultimate aim, it was apparent, of repatriation with confiscation 
The right of hon6 fide Indians to enter the Union would be seriously 
jeopardised and many provisions in the Bill would en.able Indians to be 
declared prohibited immigrants The rights of domicile would be prac- 
tically forfeited and the wiv^es and children of domiciled Indians would 
not he able to entei the Union after 5 years from August 1925 “ A 

South African horn Indian domiciled in one province must return to the 
province of his birth and there also into segregated areas Indians born 
here could also be declared prohibited immigrants unsuitable to the 
requiiements of the Union Such prohibited Indians will lose all pro- 
perty and vested lights in the Union and be driven away ” Mr Natesan 
asserted, that “ The Bill was a direct violation of the Smuts-Gandhi 
agreement under which Mr Gandhi on behalf of the Indians had agreed 
to give up the right of unrestricted immigration on the understanding 
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that the rights of the people already there should not be interfeied ■with 
and no legislation, in any uay calculated to take awaj the rights of the 
people theie, should be undei taken ” J[r N.itesnn stionglj opposed 
the idea of repatiiation and said that it uould be suiculal to the be«t 
inteiests of the people if they ueie hght-henitedh to talk of their le- 
patiiation to India As foi retaliation, no responsible Indian politician 
could talk of it without making a veiy caieful examination of all the farts 
of the case The speakei appealed to the Government of India to give 
all possible facilities to the Indian deputation vhich might shoith come 
ovei to India, as fiom that bod}’’ Government could ascertain vhat 
exactly was the situation in South Africa lie fuither asked the Go% em- 
inent if they could depute some peisons from India, official or non- 
official, to see whethei they could not persuade the Union Government 
to hear then case Mi II P Karandhikai moved tlic follou mg amend- 
ment — 

“ With this object in view this Council rocommcnds to the Governor General in 
Council that he be pleased to examine the provisions of the Arens Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Rill, 1925, and take stops 
without delay to signify to the Union Government total disapproval of provisions 
prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges” 

Colonel Uawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that whenever a Pesolu- 
tion of this kind had been bi ought forwaid Goi eminent had expressed 
then readiness to do what thei could But what could the Government 
do? And, if they had not been able to do much hitherto, he saw no 
piospect of their doing moie in the future Ho supported the idea of 
repatriation Mr Ramadas Pantulu wished to add the following words 
to Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s Resolution — “ and to ascertain the 
condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa ” Mr K C Roj 
said that Mr Aniery had not repudiated Mr Thomas’s suggestion for a 
Round Table Conference and he assumed that the British Government 
was committed to the idea of having such a Conference in order to safe- 
guard and piotect the interests of Indians in South Africa Mr Roy 
said that this was a clear case for intervention and it was time that 
His Majesty’s Government should seriously take into consideration the 
grievances of Indians in South Africa 11^ supported the demand for 
a Round Table Conference Mian Sir Pazl-i-Husain, speaking on 
behalf of Government, said “ Well, Sir, it is no use pretending that 
with a little ingenuity it is possible to solve this extremelv difficult 
problem And when one sees measure after measure adopted to the 
prejudice of the Indians in South Africa, in spite of the efforts that the 
Government of India have been able to put forward on their behalf, I 
venture to think that there is justification foi Indians In India and 
Indians in South Africa to feel that the problem is altogether hopeless 
And yet the proverbial patience of the Orient ought to come to our aid 
There are not many rays of hope, but there are stiU, I feel a few faint 
ones ” The Member for Education, Health and Lands remarked that 
it did credit to India’s cause in this struggle that all Indians, including 
Europeans in India, were united in the matter, it had been conclusively 
established how well His Excellency the Viceroy had appreciated the 
Indian point of view and the Imperial point of view in the struggle 
and the Government of India had definitely adopted a verv’ clear and 
simple policy “ There is nothing that an Indian publicist could suggest 
for the benefit of Indians in South Africa,” said Sir Eazl-i-Husain, 
“ that the Government of India are not prepared to do, provided it is 
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■n-ithin tlieir competence to do it ” Dealing Avitli Mr Kaiandhikai’s 
amendment, Sir Fa/l-i-Hnsain said tliat tlie Government Iiad alieady 
taken steps to have the provisions of the Bill sciutinised and had in- 
formed the South Afiicaii Government that a detailed repiesentation on 
the objectionable items in the Bill would be submitted to them The 
Government of India had alreadv intimated to the President of the 
Indian Congress that if their deputation materialised thev would be 
veiv pleased to see it The Goveinment were also contemplating vhat 
further steps could be taken to asceitain the condition and the views of 
the Indians in South Afiica, to find out the conditions under which they 
were living and to study the position with a view to rendering assistance 
to them and to the Government undei which they were living Ifothing 
that could be done to help the cause of Indians in South Africa would 
be left undone Both Mr Kai andhikai ’s and Mr Ramadas Pantulu’s 
amendments were accepted and the Resolution, as amended, was adopted 
in the following form — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in connec- 
tion with the recent anti-Indian legislation and with the Bill now impending before 
the South African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to secure and safe- 
guard the rights of Indians in South Africa Wtth ih^s object in view this Council 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he pleased to examine the 
provisions of the Areas Seservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provisions) BiU, 1925, and take steps without delay to signify to the Union Govern- 
ment total disapproval of provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges and 
to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa ” 

The interest which the Indian Legislature takes in the moral and 
material welfaie of the people was continued The former manifested 
itself lu two Resolutions, one moved in the Council of State legaiding 
the restriction of opium cultivation and the other in the Assembly on the 
prohibition of import, manufacture and sale of liquor The latter, as 
will be noticed later, was responsible for a number of Resolutions dealing 
with some of the industries and the forms in which they can be helped 
forward Whatever the reason — the association of a large number of 
prominent business men with the present Assembly, a greater realization 
of the needs of the country, or the growing recognition of the importance 
of industries, the fact lemams that industrial subjects are beginning 
to loom laigei and laiger m the discussions of the Central Legislature 
Taking first the moral welfare of the people, mention might be made 
here of the two Resolutions which fall under this head On the 1st 
September 1925 Sir Deva Prasad Saivadhikarv moved the following 
Resolution in the Council of State 


“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that — 


(i) the area for cultivation of opium he restricted and brought under stricter 

control, and 

(ii) the practice of making advances to opium cultivators be discontinued with 

effect from the next season for making "dvances and that this be notified 
in advance ns soon as possible ” 


He recognized that Government had been studiously helpful in 
meeting the growing point of view of those who thought that the opium 
, „ policy of the Government of India must undergo 

tmnorop?^ « clnnge in line with gro™^blic opinion and 

International demands Recent telegrams fron? 
Geneva, Sir Deva Prasad acknowledged, showed that the claim put for- 
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ward on behalf of Government in this respect had been conceded by re- 
presentative Internationals, although doubt still continued to exist as to 
whether the quantity of production could not profitably be reduced and 
whether serious and material reduction could not be eftected Mr Tamm 
Khan opposed the Resolution , he considered the first part as superfluous 
because the area under cultivation was already under control, and the 
other portion of the Resolution, if given eftect to, would absolutely 
abolish the cultivation Mr A 0 McWatters said that the Resolution 
divided itself into three parts, namely, the retsriction of the area of 
cultivation, increased control and the discontinuance of the system of 
malting advances As legards the first. Government had had to take 
into account not only the probable reduction of their export trade and 
the progressive reduction of internal consumption but also the question of 
then stocks Seven years ago in the TJnited Provinces, which was prac- 
tically the only important area in British India where opium was 
cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 200,000 acres In 1922-23 
that area had been reduced to 141,000 acres, m 1923-24 to 134,000 acres, 
in the current year to 116,000 acres, and in 1925-26 it had been arranged 
to cultivate only 74,000 acres Thus, in seven years the area had been 
reduced to a little over one-third The Secretary in the Finance Depart- 
ment said that it was the result not only of Government’s policy but 
of the fact that in the last two years they had bad an exceptionally 
large outturn in the opium fields Moreover, out of 37 divisions or sub- 
divisions m the Dnited Provinces 9 had already been abolished and it 
Mas contemplated to close down several more in the near future with the 
sole object of getting the cultivation more concentrated and more under 
Gos eriiment’s contrm With regard to the small areas in the Puniab, 
the Local Government was considering the question of further restrictions 
and control As regards the price paid to the cultivator, it had been 
reduced last year from Rs 15 to Rs 13 and furthei reduction was con- 
templated There was another area from which considerable supplies 
were obtained, namely, the Malwa States, and Government had carefully 
reconsidered their engagements with the Indian States concerned and 
had been able to reduce the amount for which they had contracted fiom 
11,400 maunds in the current year to* 6,500 maunds for the next yeai 
So far as consumption in India was concerned, the Central Government 
had no financial interest in the opium supplied to the provinces and 
!Mi ^IcWatters took the view that the proper line of action was for 
them to co-operate with Local Governments in putting down abuses of 
opium and Goiernment had been pursuing that policy in consultation 
Midi liOcal Go^cmmonts In the matter of exports, substantial financial 
sacrifices had been made and the average annual income of the Central 
Government from opium, uliich was over 8 crores of rupees in the thiee 
11 -, before 1913, had, according to the preliminary actuals of last year, 
fnlleii to I crore and 42 lakhs Before pushing those sacrifices further 
Government were entitled to endeavour to ensure that their efforts were 
iK.t vvaslrd and that the policy adopted was one which really brought to 
m < nd anv ibii<;es of opium eating or smolang that might exist and not 
nil r. Iv ri-Milt in the opium from India being leplaced by opium fiom 
odier tniinfric5 Govcininent had for some vears past adopted a svstem 
of aUov'-uig evpo^. onh under the (ortificato s-^slem, they cither sold 
<iif* t foifif'M Govcinments under different agieements or allowed 
I ' part on a d rtificatc It might have been a possible line to stop there 
a d duit die importing country was responsible, but Government had 
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gone fin tiler in 1 m o instances, nnmch*, Jlacao and Peisia They had 
thein‘:ehes taken the imti itne and stopped export although opium was 
de-Jircd hj those countries “ Thc} are anxious to show to the woild,” 
•^aid JIi ^[cT\*nttors, “ (hat the} aio prepared to fulfil their obligations 
m the ‘jpiril and not nieicl'\ in letter Therefore, I have the full 
aulhonli of Go\oinnient to tell the House tint the Government of India 
me now prepared to iccept some measure of responsibility even for licit 
expoitb coicred in certiticatcs That is to say, thej are prepared to 
piohibit or lO'-fiict exporl eien -nhere foreign Governments are piepared 
to furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the opium is finding 
its vac into the illicit tiade ’ On the question of contiol Mi McWatters 
quoted !Miss Ihleen de la Motte who had said that “ every step relating 
to the contiol and output ms carefully and s^ stematically legulated and 
had been brought to the highest pitch of efficiency, a model and example 
to the re':t of the world After detailing the various stages of control 
and mentioning how the restrictions had been made more and moie 
stiingent, Mi flfc'Watters said tbit at Geneva the}’^ had recently agreed 
that thcv Mould alloM an independent committee of the League of 
Nations to Msil India, as it Mould visit othci signatoiT countries, after 
5 \cars, in older to examine their system of control and to assure them- 
scives that it Mas absolutely Mateilight The adiances to cultivators 
had come doMii from the da}s of the jMughal Lmpeiois and even pnoi 
to 17G1 refeiences to them Mere to be found The Secretary in the 
Finance Depaitmcnt claimed that it Mas especinlh suitable where there 
Mas a crop vhich loquired more than the usual amount of preparation 
of the soil and vhero there Mas a single puichasei who required an 
assured outturn Thc s\stem of advances had been lesorted to for such 
Cl ops as opium, sugai and indigo It ensuicd Government having a 
much closei contiol ovei the aiea cultivated and it kept the cultivatoi 
out of the hands of the money-lenders The ouh lesult of the abolitiou 
of the advancec would be that Government would have to offer a highei 
price and would be paying a portion of the money-lender’s profits, which 
would be a letrograde step He advised the movei not to pi ess the 
Fesolution Dr Dwarkanath Mitter was prepared to suppoii; the fiist 
part of the Eesolution but with regard to the 'second he felt some diffi- 
culty because the piactice had been in existence from veiy ancient times 
Ml K C Roy moved the adjournment of the debate on the Resolution 
till the next cold weather session Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that 
Ml McWatteis had so graphically and clearly explained the policy of 
the Government of India and had given such convincing reasons why 
the advances had been made that he considered the Resolution entiiely 
unnecessary and thought that no useful purpose would be served by 
adopting the course suggested in Mr K C Roy’s amendment Major 
ICaivab Mohamed Akbar Khan also advised the mover to withdraw his 
Resolution and to do something in the way of starting an anti-opium 
campaign Srijut Chandradhar Borooah supported Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary’s Resolution Sir Dinshaw Wacha advised the House to 
rely on the assurance given by the Secretary in the Finance Depart- 
ment that the Government would steadily pursue the policy He objected 
to the debate being unnecessarily prolonged and hoped that Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary would withdraw the Resolution Sir Deva Prasad 
withdrew the second part of his Resolution but pressed the first to a 
division It was, however, lost by 29 votes against 11 
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On tlie 2nd September 1925 further discussion on the following resolu- 
tion of Ha]i Wajihuddin which had been moved in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 5th [February 1925 was resumed 

“ This Assembly recommends to tlie Governor General in Council that legisla- 
tion be undertaken prohibiting the import, manufactnre, sale and use of all sorts 
of liquors in India and in the meantime he be pleased to direct the local adminis- 
trations under his control and convey the opinion of this Assembly to all other 
Provincial Governments that they should take steps forthwith to grant to the local 
bodies within their jurisdiction the right to determine the number and location of 
liquor shops within their respective areas ” 


Maulvi Muhammad Takub in supporting the resolution said that apart 
from religious sentiment, the amelioration and betterment of the condi- 
tions of the people of the country demanded that 
Prohibition of import, legislation indicated in the resolution should, as 
^f^mior^^’ possible, be undertaken Since the resolu- 

tion was moved in [February many communications 
in its support had been received, no less than a hundred Indian vernacular 
newspapers had approved of it and many associations in different parts of 
India had passed resolutions supporting it 

Dr S K Datta moved the following amendment — 


” That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 
‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to accept as the policy of the Government the ultimate prohibition of 
production^ manufacture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal 
and scientific purposes It further recommends that as the first steps in carrying 
out this pohcy (a) that the import of spintnous liquors into India be more rigidly 
controlled, (b) that Provincial Governments he urged to undertake legislation where- 
by the control of the sale of spirituous liquors will be vested in Local Bodies, 
Licensing Boards elected on a popular franchise or be regulated by a system of 
local option wherever possible ’ ” 


He was for going slow and not for total immediate prohibition He did 
not believe that there was any case on either rebgious or the highest 
ethical grounds and he limited his plea to medical and economic considera- 
tions The use of alcohol in small quantities led to the reduction of 
skill and larger quantities were definitely injurious resulting in insanity 
and criminality The revenue from alcohol and drugs in India, Dr Datta 
remarked, was one of the principal heads of revenue of the Government 
and stood between one-seventh and one-eighth of the total revenue He 
believed that a policy of restriction would result in freeing an enormous- 
amount of the population from taxation from which they got nothing in 
return Liquor interests in the United Kingdom and America had been 
among the most harmful , over and over again reform had been blocked 
by the action of the liquor interest, and Dr Dutta desired that 
before these interests became established in this country they should 
bring them absolutely under control Prohibition had not come 
in a day but it had been established in America, and other 
countries, of which Hew Zealand was the latest example, were working 
towards it In Australia the tendency was towards prohibition But 
prohibition of alcoholic liquor could not be had in any country without 
first controlling the traffic in drugs Dr Datta added that though there 
had been a reduction under beers and ale and wines, spirits showed a 
tendency to nse and the imports had risen from 1,665,000 gallons in 
*1914 to 1,666,000 gallons in 1923-24 TJltimate prohibition was the goal 
towards which Dr Datta aimed but he felt that they ought to go slowly 
fcclimr every step as they went along that path 
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Mr N C Kelkar moved tlie following amendment — 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to accept as the ultimate policy of the Government the prohibition of pro- 
duction, manufacture sale and import of intoxicating hquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes It further recommends that as the first step in carrying out 
this pohcy the Provincial Governments be directed immediately (t) to inaugurate 
a pohcy of vesting the power of fixing, bj a system of local option, the location 
•and number of shops selling intoxicating hquors in either local self-governing bodies 
or hcensing Boards specially constituted for the purpose and elected on a popular 
franchise, and (it) to undertake necessary legislation in furtherance of that policy’ ” 

He tliougM that the original resolution was defective inasmuch as 
it did not refer to medicmal needs Temperance was not moderation hut 
tee-totalism Local option was no tyranny hut would save the majority 
from the minority ilr Kelkai urged that if Government could trust 
voters with responsible government, he saw no reason why they should 
not trust them with the liberty to determine the location of liquor shops 
Colonel Crawford emphasised the fact that both European and Indian 
members had the same motive at heart He considered it an exaggera- 
tion to say that liquor led to crime Taken in moderation it was harmless 
and in some cases even beneficial Their object. Colonel Crawford 
thought, should be to limit the evil arising fiom the immoderate use of 
alcohol, but prohibition would be perfectly useless in this direction, 
because it would lead to illicit traffic, to the use of dangerous drugs, to 
contempt of authority and to the tyranny of the petty official over indivi- 
■duals The proper policy should be one of control If it was argued that 
prohibition led to economic efficiency. Col Crawford inquired if anyone 
could claim that the nations which were prohibited by their religion from 
the use of alcohol showed greater efficiency than those whose religion 
■did not If prohibition was wrong, local option was also wrong. 
Government had no moral right to interfere with the individual in such 
matters Mr Jamnadas Mehta quoted from “ The case for Prohibition ” 
by Ben H Spence of Toronto, Canada, who had quoted H B Wheeler, 
what improvements had been eftected as a result of prohibition m America 
and stated on the authority of Mr Henry Ford that, as a result of it, less 
accidents had occurred during the last 4 years Mr Mehta assured the 
House that both Hmdus and Muhammadans were by religion and tradi- 
tion prevented from drinking and it was one of the worst efEects of foreign 
Government that in a countiy where tradition, religion and sentiment had 
prevented liquor, 20 crores of revenue was produced from this source If 
the administration could not be carried on without this money, then that 
administration ought to go out of the country Mr Mehta wanted the 
police to go more after those who resorted to illicit distillation than after 
Ehe politically-minded Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported Mr 
Selkar’s amendment He said that m a case where both Hindu and 
Muhammadan wishes mst, the proper course for the Government was to 
meet the wishes of the people Sir Purshotamdas did not contest Col 
Crawford’s statement that moderate use of liquor was beneficial but he 
■doubted how in the present state of the education of the people excess 
could be prevented The maimer of the location of liquor shops support- 
■ed the view that the policy of the Government was to increase the revenue 
In view of the climatic conditions, religious tenets and the state oP 
education m India, the use of liquor was not suitable and Sir Purshotam- 
das urged upon the Government the duty of placmg the poor bevond 
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temptation He hoped that too much stress would not bo laid by Govern- 
ment on the financial aspect and a Government winch had spent a good 
deal of money on China should not hesitate to adopt a measuie which 
would benefit the childion of the soil The Finance member refused to 
appioach the problem for a moment mainly fiom the point of view of 
finance or with any consideiable bias in favour of levenues from excise 
duty He asked the House to consider that there was absolute unanimity 
on the main pioposition that every effort should be made by the Govern- 
ment of India to combat any abuse of alcoholic liquor^ that then policy 
should be directed to securing that India should icmain free fiom any 
of those habits of intempeiance by the use of alcoholic liquoi which had 
in the past been a noticeable feature in the life of some of the Western 
countries Wliere they were not agieed was as to the ultimate goal and 
the Finance member legretted the impossibility of his accepting anything 
in the nature of a commitment by the Government to a statement that 
the ultimate goal of policy should be prohibition Their policy was one 
of tempeiance in the stiict sense of the woid It was perfectly true that 
the receipts, including piovincial receipts, fiom excise and customs on 
alcoholic liquoi had very considerably increased in recent years, but the 
Finance Member asserted that that was precisely because the policy of 
the Government had been one of maximum revenue and minimum 
consumption ” One of the difliculties in regard to the statistics of con- 
sumption of alcohol was that for the last half a century there had been 
a continuous transfer from the “ outstill system to the system of Govern- 
ment distilleries,” and there was not the least doubt that undei the old 
system there were considerable lacunae in the figures of consumption of 
alcoholic liquor There was more country spirit pioduced and consumed 
than the figures showed because contiol was less peifect Since the 
transfer to tlio distilleiy system, the figures of consumption had been 
vciy much neaioi the actual facts and one would natuially expect that 
merely by inclusion in those statistics of a certain amount of consumption 
which was previously excluded, theie would be visible an increase in 
consumption In 1883-84 the percentage of the total population of areas 
seived by outstills was 53 , by 1903-04 it had been reduced to 35 pei cent , 
by 1912-13 to 7 49 per cent and it now stood at 2 74 per cent The 
numbei of shops per 100,000 of the population had fallen between 1883-84 
and 1903-04 by 30 pei cent and had been reduced to 6 77 as against a 
figure of 15 in 1903-04 and something over 20 in 1883-84 Coming to 
consumption of country spirit, in 1883-84 it was nearlj'^ 5 gallons per head 
of the population , in 1903 it was over 4 gallons , in 1924 it was 2 G8 
gallons, it had been almost exactly halved in the last 40 years This 
consumption of 2 08 gallons per 100 of the population compared with the 
figures of 16 33 gallons in Ce;ylon, 30 gallons in England and Wales and 
58 gallons in Scotland The average consumption had fallen by 36 per 
cent in the last 12 years In 1921 it was 10,215,212 proof gallons, in 
1923-24 0,020,875 pi oof gallons “ That is much less than two-third 
and appioachcs ncaily one half of the figures of 12 years before ” The 
Financp Member said that Dr Datta had fallen into an error in giving 
the figuits of imports of spirits as those spiiits included perfumed and 
drnatured spirits Wines had been reduced from 102,488 to 07,001 proof 
gallons in 1023-24 The total, including ale and cider, vas 1,738,385 
proof gallons in 1012 and 1,240,232 proof gallons in 1923— a i eduction 
of about 28 per rent “I maintain, thorefoio,” said the Finance 
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Member, “ that tlie statistics sbovr that the policy of the Government 
has been very distinctly eftective in securing a very remarkable reduction 
in the total quantity of alcoholic liquors, either imported or country made, 
consumed in India The fact that revenue has gone up is not, I think, 
really germane It is onlv a proof of the success of our policy, vhich, 
I believe, is the only effective policy that you can pursue of attempting 
to get the maximum revenue from the minimum of consumption ” Pro- 
ceeding the Pinance Member said that the duties vere alreadv so high 
that there vas considerable danger of illicit production and to raise them 
higher might decrease the total revenue from alcohol and at the same 
time it was certain to increase the total consumption in India “ owing 
to the inevitable increase in illicit distillation ” However much the 
Assembly might desire to prevent altogether the use of alcohol for other 
than scientific and medical purposes, the Pinance Member thought that 
a policy of complete prohibition was entirely out of the question in the 
present circumstances of the country and would be contrary to the highest 
principles of ethics Hone of those who had supported the motion really 
believed that that policy could be put into practical effect within this 
generation or probably within the next "Why then, the Pinance Mem- 
ber asked, “ should we commit ourselves now to a policy of ultimate 
prohibition ” The Pinance Member quoted Abraham Lincoln’s opposi- 
tion to prohibition and brought forward evidence to show that the policy 
of prohibition, unless circumstances were extraordinarily favourable, 
would lead to a great many verv imdesirable results “ It has become a: 
senous menace to the whole fabric of law and order in certain parts of the 
United States, it has led to corruption among the Pederal Agents, a 
considerable amount of actual man-slaughter, and a general lowering of 
the standard of respect for law and order among the citizens ” It had 
been the experience of a good many countries which had introduced prohi- 
bition that they had tried it in all good faith and had deliberately rejected 
it and come back to a form of the pobcy of maximum revenue, maximum 
control and minimum consumption It was not for the Government of 
India to give directions to provincial Governments as to what their action 
in legislating in regard to transferred subjects should be, but the Pinance 
Meniber was inclined to agree that if a policy of local option or prohibi- 
tion was to be attempted bv Local Governments with any very great 
vigour the Government of India would not be able merely to look on 
One of the clear lessons of America’s experiments in prohibition and 
local option was “ that local option and local prohibition involved even 
greater difficulties than complete prohibition ” The Pinance Member 
asked the House not to forget that there were boundaries all over India 
between British India and the Indian States and the problem seemed 
almost insoluble as to how if prohibition were mtroduced legally in a 
province it could be enforced with so many international boundaries 
between that province and the neighbouring Indian State or States includ- 
ed within the area of the province The proposals included in the 
amendments the Pinance Member said, involved a recommendation to 
take action which either constitutionallv was not within the province 
of the Government of India or which needed to be verv much more care- 
fully considered before it was adopted as a practical proposition The 
steps which were alreadv being taken bv the Government of India 
the Pinance Member thought, the best he knew of , and he snsgeste 


the House should pass an amendment to which Government could 
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If such an amendment uns pn<;so(l, the Finance Ifemhci promised that 
Goveinment uould re-exnmine the ■whole (juestion and sec ulietlier -within 
the aiea within uhich tlie Go\ernment of India were diroctlj responsible 
an'f fuithei steps could be taken, and if iiould involve a recommendation 
to the provincial Govoinments genoiall'v uhich, the Finance Member 
gathered, was one of the objects with uhich tlie resolution had been 
mo\ed He could neither suppoit the resolution nor the amendments 
and appealed to the House to take a piactical vicu of the whole matter 

Hr Datta withdiew his amendment and Haji "Wajiliiiddin accepted 
Ml Kelkai’s amendment, uhich uas put to the ^ole and earned h^ 09 
votes against 39 

The lesolutions connected with industiics lelated to the position of 
the cotton mill industiy iccommcndcd bounties on steel and on uagons 
and protection to certain forms of paper indiistn and asked for a reduc- 
tion, undei certain conditions, on the freight on coal 

On the 3id September 1925 Mi Haroon Jafier -was to liaie moied a 
resolution in the Council of State asking foi an immediate inqiiin, info 
^ w nr 1 , T j X the condition of the Indian cotton mill industry 
Cotton M,U Industry remedies for Its amelioration Shortly 

before that a deputation had waited on His E\celleiic\ the Ticeroi and 
Mr Haroon Jafter stated that the offer of an inquirj made by His Ex- 
cellency was undei the consideration of the mill-owneis He did not 
therefore, desire to complicate matteis unnccessaiily h% proceeding with 
his resolution and asked for leave to withdrtiw it The resolution was 
by leave withdrawn 

On the 16th September the position of the Indian textile industry’ 
came up when Sii Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved — 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor Gcnornl in Council to be 
pleased to forthwith suspend the collection of the cotton etciso duty for the rest 
of the current year 1925-26 in view of the critical stage of the Indian textile 
industry ns at present prevailing ” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas refened to the fact that the grant 
relating to the expenses for the collection of the excise duty which had 

been rejected in March last by the Legislative 
E:f<use^dnty° Cotton A.ssembly had been restored by the Governor 

General and the idea which had led them to refuse 
the grant also underlay the motion he was mo-ving Those who had 
asked in March last for the abolition of the excise duty had sho-wn con- 
sideiable foresight It was then contended that only mills in Bombay 
were either losing or just making both ends meet The crisis which had 
been foreseen in Bombay had also travelled to Ahmedabad, and even 
Cawnpore and Madras would soon feel the pmch Sir Purshotamdas 
understood the Viceroy to have said in the course of his reply to the 
deputation that India was produemg moie than before the wai and that 
had led to the present difficulty iSir Puishotamdas said that before the 
war 45 to 48 per cent of the total consumption of cloth was manufac- 
tured in India But at the presen-t time they were still very far from any- 
thing like 75 or 80 per cent of the requiiements of India which they 
ought to have been able to produce Sir Purshotamdas was disappointed 

that His Excellency the Viceroy should have thought that the blame 
for the present crisis should be that we are progressing in the direction 
of making India self-reliant and independent of imports from outside ” 
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Sir Puisliotamdas appreciated tlie aiis.iety oi tke Yiceroy to ensure tkat 
tke relief availakle skoiild not be kalf-keaited But ke could not under- 
stand vcky His Excellency kad desisted from agreeing to tke lequest of 
tke deputation to leinit tke cotton excise duty Sir Puiskotamdas 
tkougkt tkat it was incumbent on tke Government to take action in tke 
middle of tke year not only in tke interests of tkose engaged in tke indus- 
try but of tke entire trade in tkose parts wkere tke industry was tke most 
important occupation of tke citizens In spite of tkree normal Monsoons 
tke buying power of tke people kad been so muck reduced tkat locally 
manufactuied goods woitk Rs 12 croies were lying awaiting buyers in 
Bombay and Akmedabad alone Tke mills found tkat compared witk 
tke puces of cotton and with otker charges tkey kad to pay tkey could 
not make both ends meet and were dropping money In Bombay 11,500 
labourers kad been thrown out of emplov owing to 5 nulls kaving closed 
down and wken tke 4 mills wkick kad given notice of closing down were 
closed another S,000 hands would be thrown out In Akmedabad 2 mills 
kad closed down and 6 weie reported to be on tke market for sale News 
kad also been received of a strike in Bombay affecting 12 mills, wkick 
meant tkat nearly 12,000 more people would be out of employment Tke 
Government of India, Sir Purskotamdas urged, must indeed kave hearts 
of steel if even under these extremely difficult circumstances tkey found 
it difficult to move in tke direction mentioned in tke resolution 


Prudence at this juncture dictated not tkat tke Government should be 
over-cautious, but tkat tkey should extend tkeir assistance He did 
not think it right of tke Finance Member to raise objection on tke 
groimd of finances wken an industry of suck acknowledged importance 
was in trouble Concluding tke speaker said tkat tke Goveinment of 
India were not free agents in the matter and tkat the excise duty was 
abolished in Egypt when a national Government kad been established 
If even at the present juncture tke duty was not suspended in India, tke 
conclusion one would come to would be tkat only a national Government 
in India would give tke country what was its due Mr N M Dumasia 
supported tke resolution and said tkat Government were attempting to 
draw water from a squeezed sponge and wanted to build up then founda- 
tions on tke ruin of a national industiy Tkat industry had supplied in 
tke past golden eggs to tke Oorernment exckequei and Mr Dumasia 
appealed to Government not to kill tke milck cow The excise was an 
admitted wrong and it was not heroic to persist in it Di Macpkail said 
that although kis ^tincts were in support of the proposition of Sir 
Purskotamdas Tkakurdas, he would not support the resolution with unv 
enthusiasm unless ke got some assurance Umf. lA 
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-Vn iinpoitnnl olijottnin to llim foui-i wonld In Unit (loiirnnont \ ould 
lln^o a staff ( ostiufT annualh .ilioul It" 7ft HOI* to !{• SO ()U() w liO h v ould 
be uncniplojfd foi si-> luontb*- 'I'lio lo in tin ruiiiot \e,ir of dut\ 
would be bilwei'ii Its .SO and Its Oil lal.bs 'I’lo’ flut\ wa-. pufddc at 
the luoiuont of issue fioin llo null .ind tlo niill-o\ in t . woiibl t.de m r\ 
ffreat o.ue that llieio were no stoi k-, of an\ kind {^^r I)uiu.i-i'i bad -I tt"d 
ibai at present Iboro were 12 eioics uorfb of stoi(s), uitd in d on tin 1st 
Ajiril 15)20 (TO\ei nniLiit would tbeiefoic los.> tin fiut% not nn rel\ on 
tbe productuui lu'foie the 1st Apnl but iiKo lui tin vbnle fit tin nniount 
now in stock, winch would uic in niiotber 11s fiO lallis 'rurnitip to tbe 
position of tbe nulls the I'lnaiue Meiubei s ud that die\ wire sun'irinp 
among otlioi tilings fioin o\( i-piodut tmn md tlnir difinnlt\ w n to 
gel lid of then stories 'J lie suspension of the dutv wifli the jno^peit 
of its reimpobition on Ajinl Ist would gi\e tin ui .i dir* ft ini ontm to pro* 
duce as much as ])ossihlc ni the next six months and ilos* down on the 1st 
of April “ Is tlial good for am industu " asl.ed tin I’lnaine Meniher 
Proceeding the Pinante IMombei s.nd that lu* i ould not find the mone\ 
to gne effect to the resolution except out of tlie hudget of the \ear and 
he (lid not act know how the aou w is going to luin out I In*\ had 
had a fairly good mon«ooii, hut the rinance Mi mber saw no reason to 
modibs' in anj laige direction the estimate whnh hid Iiet'ii madi at the 
time the budget was introduced On the figures hcfoie them (loacrnmcnt 
saw no reason to think that the\ sbould be safe in dome foi the rest of tbe 
year without the amount of revenue whuh the suspension of cotton excise 
duty would inaolve Quite apart fiom that Suspension would mean that 
the} would be tiencbiug to the extent of nearh Ps 30 laklis on next 
yeai’s levenue, while if the duta wcie not reimposcd — and of course it 
could not be reimposed — on April 1st next, tbca would be short not merola 
of Rs 50 lakhs only but of Es 2 crores of what tliea ai ore at present entitl- 
ed to count as pait of then revenue If, as some members hoped, exchange 
was to be at £0-1-4 next } ear, Govcinment would have to start the budget 
with an apparent deficit of appioximatelv Es 3’ crores, and the present 
was obviously not the moment when thev could consider the abolition of 
the duty except in entire disregaid of tbe financial situation and of tbe 
financial possibilities If they once suspended it Government could not 
conceivably, however seiious tbeir financial position might be short of 
real calamity, reimpose the duty next April If Sir Purshotamdas 
meant anything by bis motion which was leallv temporary, he was asking 
that the House should give a subsidy to the cotton mill industry, which 
would approximately amount to Es 130 or Es 140 lakhs and the Pinnnce 
Member did not believe that the situation was so grave as to require this 
heroic measure The Pinance Member held that if the emergenev 
c was such as to require that the industiT should receive a subsidy the proper 
way to approach the question wonld he to ask the House for a direct vote 
The indirect method which had been adopted would mean that the snspen- 
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5ion of the excise duty would go to assist among otlieis the mills in the 
■Carnatic uhich neie not suftenng and one of whom had lecently paid an 
.0(1 joternn dividend of 10 per cent The mills in Cawnpore, which were 
not in tiouble nould also benefit bj the subsidy in this form The 
situation m India Sir Basil Blackett observed, was in no nay comparable 
with that in Gieat Bntain wheie a giave emergency which threatened 
the whole fabric of the industiial life of the country had arisen More- 
over, he did not think that the subsidy granted in Gieat Britam during 
the coal crisis ■uas an^ sort of a precedent which India should be in a 
liurrv to follow Another obiection to the resolution, the Finance 
Member uiged, was that it was brought up in the middle of the year and 
"both the Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee had been setting then faces against any new financial proposals 
unless absoluteli unavoidable, being made in the course of the year The 
light time to come befoie the House and befoie Government in a matter 
like this was during the budget and it was a doctiine which the Finance 
Menibei thought ■uas absoluteU essential to the proper working of the 
Finance Depaitment Dealing "uith Sir Purshotamdas’ contention that 
the tax oiigiuallv represented only 31 pei cent but had now become 
per cent of production, the Finance Member said “ He does not, I think, 
suggest, that the tax 110“= increased beyond 31 per cent of the cost of 
production including raw material It started by being 3| per cent 
nnd it is still 3^ per cent of the cost including raw material In so far 
ns there is protection m the case of the cotton duties, exactly the same 
npplied to the 11 pei cent import duty The protection that the cotton 
mill industrv gets in this coiiiitiv is 7V pei cent , and I have never heaid 
"them sav that the protection has been doubled because prices have 
doubled ” Turning to Sir Puishotamdas’ contention that the buying 
■powei of the people had been enormously reduced, the Finance Member 
inquired as to how it was that they had last vear imported 90 crores 
worth of piecious metaP, that did not show that the buying power was 
less, but that the people weie unwilling to buy cotton goods owing to 
the high price of cotton The Finance Member thought that it was 
unjust to regard cotton excise as a capital levr It was, what it called 
itself, an excise dutv Onginallv it had been a countervailing duty but 
it was now an excise dutv which did not in any way act as a countei- 
vailing duty as compared with the 11 per cent duty on imports The 
F inance Member reminded those who said that the cotton excise duty had 
■no precedents of the fact that in the course of the year in the British 
budget an excise duty on artificial silk had been introduced which was 
exactly comparable to the excise duty in India with the exception that 
that was countervailing duty and the duty in India was not “It is 
a tax which I think everyone in the House desires to see disappear ” said 
■the Finance Member “ at the ven earliest possible moment, because it 
has a verv bad history I yield tn none in the desire to see it go at the 
earliest possible moment but it must, I think, go ■with reference to our 
financial position It cannot go simply because there is temporary diffi- 
cidtjj in the cotton mill industry ” The suspension or abolition of the 
duty would be a very slight palliative and it was obvious that the diffi- 
culties weie very much bigger and more serious Turning to the sugges- 
tion for an examination into the industry the Finance Member said that 
the Ficerov had made the offer but no reply had yet been received The 
jroper time for the di-^cussion, the Finance Member felt, would he m 
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connection witli next year’s budget when the House could take all the 
facts of the case into consideiation and if the inill-o-nners would by then 
have agreed to an inquiry into the industrj', the situation in regard to 
the cotton mill industiy might be better known to the House Conclud- 
ing the Finance Member repeated what he had said six months ago, “ that 
the Secretary of State’s attitude in legard to this matter is not in question 
If the Goveinment of India were of opinion that the time had come for 
abolition of the duty, there would be no question of any kind of interven- 
tion from London ” He appealed to the House not to be led away by 
any othei considerations than the one as to whether the moment had 
come at which they could completely get iid of this tax 

Ml Kasturbhai Lalbhai said that the time for lip sympathy and 
pious hopes had gone and in the thud successive year of depression in 
the textile trade when it was not in a position to draw on its past 
leserves, unless something was done immediately, the industiy would 
leceive a set back from which it might not be easy to recover Sir Darcy 
Lindsay considered the situation dangerous and felt it veiy necessary that 
Government should extend a helping hand to this great national indus- 
try He had been told that the immediate effect of a lemission of the duty 
would be a reduction of three-fourths anna in the price of the cloth and 
he hoped that this would materially help sales and reduce stocks to normal 
conditions When the House had given Rs 18^- lakhs to the steel 
industry in the middle of the financial year, Sir Darcy saw no reason 
why it should treat the cotton mill industry differently Sir Charles 
Innes said that there was all the difference in the world between giving- 
a grant of Bs 50 lakhs to a single firm and giving a suspension of taxation 
amounting to Rs 100 lakhs to an industry which compiised well over 
100 to 150 mills The Commerce Member regarded as incorrect the state- 
ment that the suspension would make all the difference to the cotton mill 
industry and doubted whether it would even touch the fringe of the 
problem He endorsed the Finance Member's remark that if the tax was- 
suspended, it would not be practical politics to put it on again in March 
next Government’s sole point, the Commerce Member said, was “ that 
before the House comes to this decision, they ought to have the issue- 
properly before them and they shoidd not be led away into giving a pre- 
mature decision in favour of the abolition of the cotton excise ” The 
Commerce Member did not see why the mill-o-wners referred Government 
to the Fiscal Commission and said that they would not have an inquiry 
until the cotton excise duty had been taken off ^ Well, Sir,” said Sir 
Charles, “ If we i emitted that question to the Tariff Board for inquiry, 
it will be no part of the Tariff Board’s duty to decide or to advise us 
whether or not the cotton excise duty should be taken off That is a 
decided question It would not he reopened in any way at all I can- 
not help wondering why the mill-owners always refuse that inquiry 
We cannot remit the matter to the Tariff Board for inquiry unless the 
mill-owners apply ” In his leply Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said that 
the reason why 90 crores of gold had been imported in India was to be 
found in the policy of the Finance Department of artificially cheapening 
gold in India and making it available to the masses at Rs 21-6-0 The 
rcmo\al of the coilon excise duty was their birth-nght and they were 
accordingly asking for it as the contingency was one similar to that of 
an outbreak of wai The Finance Member had hidden away crores of 
rupees and if the Government of India still hesitated to suspend the 
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cotton excise duij, it irould mean that no lehef Trould come fiom them 
sSir Purshotamdas said flint he could not claim to speak for the mill- 
•oivners hut he felt that their disinclination to accept the Taiift Board’s 
intervention uas due to the suspicion that Impel lal Pieference might he 
forced on India and greater relief might, as a result of the inquiry, be 
"iven to Lancashire Sir Purshotamdas thanked Sir Darcy Lindsay for 
his support and emphasised that on this question European and Indian 
commercial opinion ivas united Sir Basil Blackett in the course of his 
leplv said that one of the main reasons uhy Government had spoken about 
the Tarih: Board inquiry in icgard to the mill industry ivas that the mill- 
owners had a'^Ked Goi eminent for the imposition of a higher import duty 
on lain and cloth below 30 counts on the ground of protection Mill- 
owneis did not desire an inquiiy, probably, because they did not think 
that then case uns one uhich would beai much investigation The 
Finance Jlcmber icpeatcd that the resolution leally asked for the 
immediate abolition of the cotton excise duty The motion was put to 
the vote and carried bi 57 votes against 32 

On the 15th September 1925 Sir Charles Innes moved the following 
Resolution in the Legislative Assembly — 

“ Tint this Assembly recommends to the Governor Gcnernl in Council that n 
bountv should ho paid on steel imnufieturcd in India between the 1st of October 
1925 and the 31st of March 1927, subject to the folloiung conditions 

0) Tho bounty should ho paid only to firms or companies manufacturing, main- 
ly from' pig-iron made in India from Indian ores, steel ingots suitable 
for r ollin g or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles specified in 
Part Vii of Sdiodulc II to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 

<2) The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such firms or 
companies, and tho bounty should bo paid at the rate of Es 12 a ton on 
70 per cent of the total weight of the ingots manufactured in each 
month 

<3) The total amount of tho bountv payable under this Resolution in the 
6 months ending tho 31st of March 1926 should he 18} lakhs and in the 
year commencing the 1st of April 1926 and ending the 31st of March 
1927 should not exceed 41} Inkhs, making a maximum total in all of 
60 lakhs ” 

He reminded the House that in January he had proposed that bounties 
amounting to 50 lakhs of rupees should be given to the steel industry in 

the year beginning on the 1st of October last He 

Bonnly on Steel promised that the whole question would 

be re-examined by the Tariff Board duiing the summer and brought up 
again under the review of the Assembly during the present session In 
pursuance of that promise the Tariff Board had examined the question 
and had recommended special assistance for the steel industry In the 
proposal Government were making they had cut down to 60 lakhs the 
bountry of 90 lakbs recommended by tbe Tariff Board foi the lemaining 
period of the life of the Steel Protection Act The Commerce Member 
said that the recommendation of the Tariff Board had come to him as a 
shock In January the position of the steel industry in India was very 
serious and Government had deliberately come to tbe conclusion that tbe 
right course for them to take was to adopt a bold and generous measure 
As a result of the action Government had taken they had succeeded in 
extricating the Tata Iron and Steel Company from that serious position 
The position of the industry at present was very much better The diffi- 
culty as regards the stocks which were hanging like a thunder cloud^^^^ 
the market in January was over because tne stocks had been di 
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and the price of steel had been stabilised with the result that the calcula- 
tions made in the Commerce Department showed a considerable increase 
in the consumption of steel in India Again, in January enormous 
stocks of steel were held by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and these 
had now come down to normal, there were no more of those forced sales 
at ruinous prices which were such an embarrassment to the Company in 
the autumn of last year There had also been a stoppage of the enormous 
flood of imports of steel into India and there were signs that the policy of 
protecting the steel industry was becoming effective These were the 
reasons for which Sir Charles was surprised at the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board, though he recognised that those recommendations were per- 
fectly logical The Government of India had to look at the matter from 
rather a different point of view than the Tariff Board and he emphasised 
that in reducing the proposals of the Board they were not in any way 
weakening in their policy of protecting the steel industry They had to 
take various considerations into account In the first place, they had to 
safeguard themselves against any impression that they would guarantee 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company any particular price In the next 
place, they had to remember that bounties were a very much more gener- 
ous form of assistance than increase of duties and they were asking the 
House to pledge itself to a scale of bounties for the rest of the life of the 
Steel Protection Act Thirdly, the Commerce Member did not think that 
in calculating the fair price of locally produced steel the Tariff Board" 
had taken into account the reduction in the cost of internal production 
caused by the increase in exchange The Board had taken into account 
only bountry steel while Government had to treat the industry as a whole- 
and to bear in mind that that industry made not only bounty steel but 
also the other steel If the Tariff Board adjustment was applied to both 
kinds of steel it meant that the amount of bounty might legitimately be 
reduced by 10 lakhs Another consideration of the kind which had in- 
fluenced the Government was that the Tariff Board's estimate of the sur- 
plus revenue from the protective duties was only an estimate and Govern- 
ment were inclined to think that the margin of 24 lakhs which they had 
stated was too small Moreover, Government were dealing with the tax- 
payer's money and had to be careful not to be too generous to one firm at 
the expense of other legitimate claimants Another factor, which under 
the terms of reference the Tariff Board could not have taken into account 
but which Government had to, was that bounties were rather a demoraliz- 
ing form of assistance and their danger was that the firm to which they 
were given might rely too much upon Government and too little upon 
itself Sir Charles regretted that the appeal he had previously made to 
the industry to co-operate with the Government and the Legislature had' 
so far evoked no response Owing to the way the capital of the Company 
was arranged, about two-thirds of the share capital took the form of second 
preference shares, the interest on which was cumulative, for the past three 
lears ilie arrears of that interest amounting- to about 50 lakhs a year had 
l)cen nrrumalating There was a load of debt amounting to a crore and' 
a half on that score alone round the neck of the Company and Sir Charles 
vithed the House to send a message to the Company to take the matter in 
hand and to co-operate with them m putting their industry upon a sound 
‘ and lie dthv basis In addition to this burden, if Sir Charles' proposals 
were iccrptod, they will have paid during the life of the Act to this one 
Comp-inj 203 lakhs “ J feel that the Government and this House,” said 
Sir C harles, haie a right to claim from the industry co-operation with 
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US in tins nintier I am perfectly 'satisfied that, though vre arc not put- 
ting the Company on ■! ehet, } et n e arc giying them a yery liberal measure 
of assistance and the figures in the Tarift Hoard’s own report mil bear 
that statement out ’ Concluding Sir Charles said that he could not say 
whether c\cli inge would go up to any serious c\tent for any prolonged 
period but if it did it noiild be a neu factor requiring consideration 
mr Clinrfers reirrettod that the Commeree 31cmbei bad been compelled 
to bring up a Itcsolufion to gne a further extension of bounties to the 
Steel industn But ho admitted that there uore reasons for it and the 
Chamber- of Commeree fulli ngieed to am action that was found neces- 
sary to keep the Compam going proaidcd the support nas given by boun 
ties Sir Pursbotamdas Tbakurdas considered it xerx unfortunate that 
the Company nliicb bad helped the Goa eminent during the war at great 
sacrifices to tlie interests of its clmrelioldors should baae lieen a Company 
consisting of pnxaie slnrcboldcrs In the proposals the Government of 
India bad put fomard Sir Pnrsbotamdas tbomrlit that tbca were only 
niakniLT a deferred paa ment to the eonipana' for what tbea bad taken from 
its chr.icboldors more or less under n moral jironnse wliicli had still to be 
carried out Coming to the appeal for co-operation the Commerce 
Member bad made, Sir Pursbotamdas said “ There is a part of the 
eapit il rupees 7’ crores in proferenee shares ailiat do a on want the Com- 
pana to do avitb that capital^ Wha not saa definitcla to the Company, 
tins IS aibal xoii would like the Compana* to do. and giae a our reasons for 
it ” Sir Pursliotnindas was prepared to agree to ana* vote the House 
might pass in connection with wlint aaould be the fairest thing for the 
Company to do ha the (ax*-paacr of the country But ho obiected to take 
without challenge the opinion of the Executive of the Government of 
India when thea had had radical differences of opinion w ith them “ Let 
this House go into a committee on this question, let a strong, expert 
rominittee be appointed m order that the necessary terms may be laid 
down after hearing representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel Company ” 
Saed Majid Baksli opposed the Pesohition Mr K C Neogy remarked 
that it was the business and the duta* of the Assembly to adjust the con- 
flicting interests of the consumer to those of the trade which it sought to 
protect Galvanized sheets were very largely in use among the poorer 
classes and the high duty which the Government had fixed on this item 
av.is working a-ery harshly so far as the large portion of the consumers in 
Bengal w as concerned Heoga did not oppose the motion Sir Basil 

Blackett did not see how Mr Heogj* could make the complaint he had 
made unless he had weakened in liis support of the policy of the protection 
of steel It was true that Government had had rather more revenue from 
these protective duties than had been originally estimated and that gal 
vanized sheets were responsible foi a portion of the increase , but the mam 
portion of the increase was due to the very large imports which had taken 
place in the first few months of the early portion of the period during 
which the Act was in force It was incoirect to infer from that that the 
policy had been unsuccessful That the policy had pioved very effective 
was evident from the figures showing a considerable reduction in the 
receipts other than galyanised sheets One of the main reasons why 
receipts from galvanised steel had increased after the Tariff Board’s first 
report was to be found in the general fall not only in the rupee but also 
m the sterling price both of British specification and Continental ^ 
regards exchange it was not possible to make any reasonable arra:^e 
in advance to deal with an emergency of that sort But the In 
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Member hoped that the question might not arise Government had no 
desire to see exchange rise in existing circumstances beyond li d-Ar? 
though naturally pending the report of the Currency Commission they 
could not commit themselves to any view as to what the final future of the 
exchange rate should be The Government of India were desirous of 
mailing effective their policy of protecting the steel industry But they 
had never been concerned with the Tata Iron and Steel Company as such 
It was not for the Government, or for a Committee of the Assembly, to 
lay down the exact terms on which the part of their capital which could 
not be expected to earn a return should be dealt with But the Finance 
Member thought it right that the Government and the AssembW should 
make it clear to the Company that their policy was to enable the Company 
to earn a reasonable retiim on the capital which was really engaged in 
turning out steel and it was not their policy to put a Company in a posi- 
tion out of bounties, voted at the expense of the tax-payer, to pay the 
arrears of dividends on second preference shares Mr B Das moved the 
following amendment — 

“ (a) That m clause (2), for the word and figures ‘ Rs 12 ’ the word and figures 
‘Rs 18 ’ be substituted 

(b) That in clause (3). for the figures and word ‘ 18J lakhs,’ the figures and 
word ‘ 28 lakhs ’ bo substituted ” 

He asked the Commerce Member not to talk of generosity but of mathe- 
matical accuracy Sir Charles referred to the reasons (he had given in 
hiB opening speech) why Government had been unable to accept the 
opinion of the Tariff Board and added that he was perfectly satisfied that 
the proposals were in the true interests of the Iron and steel industry 
Mr Das’s motion was negatived without a division Mr H M loshi 
moved the following amendment — 

“ That at tho end of the Resolution the following be added 

‘ (4) Tliat the amount of tho bountj paid m accordance with the Resolution 
shall bo reimbursed by the company receiving tho bounty out of the 
balance which may remain out of profits after distributing a dividend 
of 8 per cent to its shareholders in anj following year or years 
(5) That tho Government of India shall insist that tho company receiving the 
bounty shall produce a certificate from any officer appointed by the 
Government of India for that purpose, that the labour conditions pre- 
1 ailing in tho ' orks of that compana arc satisfactorv 
(0) That tho Government of India shall have such representation on the 
board of directors of tho companies rc-eeiving the bounty as the Govern- 
ment of India consider to bo adequate’ ” 

"With regard to tlie first clause of the amendment. Sir Charles said 
that the Comp my could onlj repay the two crores m two instalments, 
and the result voiild be that protective duties amounting to 168 lakhs of 
rujiofs would have to be continued until the amount had been repaid 
Ihe second clause was much too vague and the House could not in fair- 
ne-s to the Companv or the offirer contemplated, impose a condition of 
that 1 iiid It vv is up to tho Ijogislature to lay down the canons and to 
prc=(nbe tlir st mdards on which the officer had to work The proper 
w.iv to d*al wiib the question was to improve the Factories Act or the 
, W orlmien s Coin[iensation Aft As regards the representation on the 
Beard of Tlneftorb 8ir Charles said that the analogy of Company rail- 
r IV 1 to 1 hifli ilr Toshi had referred failed because company railways 
vtfre giv'n a rnonopol'V , most of these railways were owned by Govem- 
rnenf and hef,ut o the Government Director there had over-ridmg powers 
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■whicli rould iioi bo pnon iii tho present instance Mi Joshi’s motion 
w iiopntnod 

On the Oili Soptcinbor i]ii<= l?Gsolulion had aliearl} been brought up 
In 2^fr Clnduitlv in the Cnunril of Slate and earned A brief summarj’ 
of the disruc'-ion tliere uill not be out of place Sir William Currie pre- 
fcried fioe compelilion but acquiesced m llic giant of assistance ivbicb 
lie did no! « onsider uniensonablo Colonel lYauab Sir Umar Uayat 
Kb in slid til il nllliourrli he u.is fornierh \oi> mucli against protection, 
be Ind dniiired bis because be felt tint if am thing happened In 

the lint is It bad b ippcned in the West during the uar, India -uould 
sj ind in danger of being blocbadcd and articles of commerce might not 
(onie in fieeh from outside If at that time tbcA* did not have a big 
indn-tn like Tan s tbei might not ln\e some of then raihvaAS Sir 
Mann bp lladabboA suppoiied the Ucsolntion bernnse it gave effect to a 
ninuiple laid down ba the Fisinl Conimission Mr Setbna said that the 
Tat 1 Iron ind Steel Conipain weie most gintefnl to Government for the 
most tniieh help tbea had extended to them but be felt that the recom- 
mendation of the Tnnfi Hoard was In no means excessne and Govem- 
inont might well lia\c agreed to if and thus enabled the Compana to turn 
the corner earlier f iiaii it might now be expected to do Sir Arthur Froom 
liked to see the indiistra put on ifs feet but he emphasised ilint if in a 
few \ears it did not show that it could stand ba’ itself it would not be 
worth spending further monoa’^ on it ilr Maumobandas Eamji and 
Mr (J A Nalesan iho supported the Ilcsolntioii Mr Knrandhikar 
desired the Go\ernment to see that, when IhcT extended bounties to such 
concerns, the hitter must oxen ise the utmost discretion in the matter and 
must not make the iiinnagomenl top-licaaa' Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kara would haac preferred to go i little further but be contented himself 
wirli supporting tlie Posolufion 

The Pesolution having had the approval of both the Assembly and 
the Council of State, Sn Charles Innes moved on the 15tli September 

“ Tliat n Slim not oxcocdiiig 1S5 InKlis bo gnnt-ccl to tlio Governor General 
m Council to defrai the charge nhich will ionic in course of pa\niont during the 
\ear ending the /list of Itlnrcii 1^20 on account of llio bounty which has been 
roconimended in the Ile‘;olution just passed tliat the Goiernor General in Council 
should pat on steel nnnufactured m India between the 1st of October 1925 and 
tlic list of March 1927 ” 

The motion was adopted 

The Assembla al«o agreed to the payment of bounties upon wagons 
when the following Resolution was moved on the ITtli September 1925 
Bounties on Wagons by Sir Charles Innes 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Goternor Goncrnl in Council that 
legislation bo undertaken to amend section 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 
1924, so as to empower the Governor Genornl in Council to pay In wav of bounties 
upon wagons a sum not exceeding 21 lakbs during the three financial years com- 
mencing on the 1st dai of April 1924, 1925 and 192G, instead of a sum not exceed- 
ing 7 lakhs in each of these financial years ” 

Sir Charles explained that section 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act limited them to the payment of bounties upon wagons to not more 
than 7 lakhs in anv one year during the life of the Act As soon as the 
Act was passed tenders for wagons were called for and orders were placed 
last August Four months of the financial year had been lost and it took 
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■vragon firms a considerable tim6 to collect materials The result was 
that, though orders had been placed in August of last year for 2,300 
•wagons, they had only been able to pay Rs 2,85,000 in the way of boun- 
ties up to the 31st March 1926 Consequently, out of the 7 lakhs allotted 
for bounties in the current yeai , upwards of 6 lakhs was due for wagons 
for which orders had been placed last year, and for the wagon orders this 
year they had got only over one lakh The result was that next year s 
bountry would largely be spent in paying the bountry on wagons ordered 
this year They would only have about 3 lakhs for fresh orders for next 
year The Resolution was, therefore, brought in to ask the House to 
agree that Government should make the policy of the Legislature effec- 
tive by being allowed to spend 21 lakhs in three years instead of not more 
than 7 lakhs in each year Dr Lohokare asked Government to pay 
attention to the necessity of Indian purchased steel being utilised by such 
•companies as received orders for wagons in India in the years the boun- 
ties were allowed The Commerce Member said that there were ceitain 
classes of steel which could not at present be obtained in India but he 
assured the House that the firms building these wagons did buy Indian 
steel wherever it could be suitably procured in the country The Resolu- 
tion was agreed to 

On the 10th September 1925 Sir Charles Innes moved “ That this 
Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that assistance 

be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp 
Assistance to Bamboo industry in India by the imposition imtil the dlst 
InJiutry”^ Paper Palp jjarch 1932 of a specific protective duty at the 

rate of one anna per pound on all printing papers 
(other than chrome, marble, flint, poster and stereo) which contain less 
than 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp and on all writing paper ” 
Sii Charles said that the paper industry might be divided roughly into 
two classes, that is the mills which made paper fiom Sabai grass and 
those which made it from bamboo^ At present there was only one mill 
in India which made paper from bamboo grass, and that belonged to the 
Indian Paper Pulp Company which had a maximum output of 2,750 tons 
■of paper a veai In considering the question of protection to this indus- 
try, the fiist point the Tariff Board were brought up against was that the 
scope for the expansion of paper manufactured in India was compara- 
tively limited Foi the last two years the imports of paper into India 
bad a-sciaged about 80,000 tons a year, and from these imports had to be 
deducted large quantities of old newspapers, paper on which newspapers 
were printed, and papei uhich was not made in India and had to be 
■excluded Aftei making these deductions the scope of expansion for the 
papei iiidustrj in the country was not more than 20,000 tons a year The 
Taiift Board had distinguished between the two classes of mills, the grass 
mills and the bamboo mills, and had considered separately their claims 
for piotcction The tariff Board thought that subiect to one reservation 
at Rnlmraiipiir uliere a null was projected but had not yet been built, and 
vhcrc for special reasons the piospects might be favourable, the existing 
gra^s mills did not satisG the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Com- 
mission The exishng paper mills using Sabai grass had no natural 
adiaiitage because the paper manufactured by it had certain defects which 
^ milii ited against its usefulness as a printing paper and that grass was an 
exjicnsnf material The Board saw no reason to hope that the mills 
using S.ibai gries would ever be able to do without protection The 
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bamboo paper, for certain pnrposeSo ivas not as good as paper made from 
Sabai grass but had the special advantage that it approximated muck 
more closely to the paper made from ordinary chemical wood pulp The- 
paper made from bamboo was, therefore, likely to meet in 
greater measure the requirements of consumers in India and to- 
have a bigger market Bamboo paper also had a great advantage over 
paper made from grass in its supplies of raw materials, and there was 
reason to hope that, if they could develop it they lyould not only be able- 
to supply practically all their own demands for paper, but might build up- 
a very important export trade in bamboo pulp As the cost of chemical 
wood pulp went up, as imported paper became more expensive, there was 
reason to hope that bamboo paper would in time be able to dispense 
altogether with protection The Tank Board had also come to the con- 
clusion that the “ supplies of coniferous woods were steadily diminish- 
ing ” and as a paper-making matenal wood must become more and more 
expensive It was possible, therefore, that in time bamboo pulp might 
be used more and more as a substitute for wood pulp The general lines 
of their conclusions were cleai, but the difficulty of the Tank Board was 
that the possibilities of bamboo paper had not been fully tried out in 
India There was a mill at Naihatti, quite a recent null, which had 
already brought its woiks cost down considerably below the works cost of 
the very much older grass mills and was trying the sulphite process by 
which paper would be made from bamboo pulp But it could not try out 
the matenal properly, because though it was designed and had a power 
plant equipped for two paper machines, so far ordy one paper machine 
had been installed and it could not try another process known as the Soda 
process, very important modifications of which had been developed on a 
laboratory scale at Dehra Dim The Tank Board considered that both 
these processes ought to be properly tried out, and therefore they were 
not able to commit themselves to a final decision as ro whether they should 
embark finally on a permanent policy of protecting the bamboo paper 
industry In their Eeport the Tank Board had proposed that on writing 
papers and certain classes of piinting paper the existing duties of 15 per 
cent od valorem should be raised to a specific duty of one anna for a 
period of five years In addition they had suggested that a loan or a 
guarantee of debentures be given to the Indian Paper Pulp Companv to 
enable them to instal a second paper machine at Xaihati which would 
cost 10 lakhs Lastly they had suggested an mcuirv mto the prospect^ of 
the mill which was being constructed at Eajahmundiy and if the Govern- 
ment of India were satisfied^ as a result of the mquuy that the projects 
of that mill were reallv good, thev should give a loan or similar a==istaiic^ 
to the Carnatic Paper Mill to enable ir lo rrr our the soda proc«== 

Tank protection was intended to keep the mdcsxiy ahve wbiip these prc- 
r.esses were beiTio- tried mif end tIio "vr i " 
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that mouopolist to tiy out a process \vlnrli uns coAored l)y patent rights 
The Goveininent also felt that if they gave financial assistance to indus- 
tiies, it should ho the soit of assistaiue which was ef|ual for all compe- 
titors in that industry, and they felt great difhculty in advannng nionc\ 
to one of the mills and thereby giving it an advantage o^er its competitors 
in the Indian market Mo^eo^e^, if Government ga%e financial assist- 
ance to the Indian Papei Puli) Company they would also be called upon 
to give it to other nulls inslolliug machinery for making bamboo paper, 
and^ they would find themselves m extraoidmary difficulty Sfuch the 
same obiections applied to the somewhat conditional proposal of the Tanft 
Baord that Goveinment should give assistance to the Pajahniundry mill 
The soda process w hich, it was proposed, should be tried out in the Jlajali- 
mundry mill w as also a pim ess wdiicb w'as coiered by a patent right The 
Government of India could not, m a matter of tins kind, discnminate 
unfairly between particular firms competing m an industry Their sug- 
gestion, therefore, was that they should guarantee the protection for prac- 
tically a period of seven ycais , the additional two years ought to gne both 
to the hfaihati mill and the llajabmundrj mill about just as much money 
as if they had been given the subsidy If aftci a reasonable period of 
time Government found that no ofiort had been made to try out these pro- 
cesses, they might again have to come before the House and consider 
whether or not they should repeal the Bill Sir Charles claimed that he 
was following the recommendations of the Tariff Board and remarked 
that the grass mills would get the benefit of the enhanced duties ns much 
as the mills which were making paper from bamboo The Tariff Board 
had suggested that the burden on the consumer would amount to about 20 
lakhs of rupees a year, and the Commerce Member said that it yvns for the 
Assembly to decide whether they thought it worth while to place that 
burden upon the consumer 

Sir Willoughby Carey hoped that the House would assist the paper 
industry aud accept the recommendations of Government India, no 
less than other countries, must have this essential industry firmly estab- 
lished Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha opposed the Resolution He denied 
that if this protection was not given a large number of labourers would 
be thrown out, and maintained that the protection contemplated in the 
Resolution was not for any national industry but for the dividends and 
the profits of the middleman If the mdustry was really national, the only 
remedy for removing the present disease was to nationalise it If any 
industry needed protection, it was agriculture Mr Devaki Prasad 
Smha hoped that some day they would realise that the Indian capitalists 
were as much a danger to the country as the British Government itself 
Mr Naraiandas supported the Resolution, but said that the Commerce 
Member had given only a step-motherly treatment One recommenda- 
non, divorced from the other, would lead nowhere, and he did not see 
why one of the main recommendations had not been given effect to 
Mr Fleming maintained that it would not he possible to develop the bam- 
boo pulp industry in Tavoy district on a large and commercial scale until 
some means were found to combat the scourge of Tavoy fevers in the 
lungles and transport conditions were improved On the whole, to Mr 
Fleming, the prospects of developing the pulp industry m Burma were 
a long way off 

Mr H C Kelkar moved the following amendment — 

" That after the words * the hamhoo ’ the words ‘ and grass ’ he inserted 
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He insisted tliat if tlie •n’ord “ bamboo ” was put in tbe Resolution th& 
word ‘ grass ’ must also be there Ginss perhaps bad even a longer expen* 
ence than bamboo and though the possible benefits of the import duty 
would be automaticnlh absorbed bj all hinds of paper mills in the coun- 
try, he did not see why, when a subsidy was not being given to a parti- 
cular industry, the word ‘bamboo’ should not be retained Diwan 
Bahadur H Ramchaudra Rao said that the protection would be a help 
not onlj to bamboo pulp but also to Sabai grass, and it seemed to him 
that the Resolution should be brought into conformity with the actual 
facts Hr Abdul Hare siippoited Mr Relhar’s amendment Sir 
Chailes Innes said that the Resolution followed exactly the recommenda- 
tions of the Tarifi Board who had definitely found that Sabai grass had 
not made out its claim for protection The Tarifi Board had said 
that the claim for protection depended entirely upon the possi- 
bility of manufactuiing paper from bamboo, and that was the reason why 
the Commerce Member proposed to entitle his Bill a Bill for the protec- 
tion of the bamboo paper iiidustiy If the House accepted Mr Kelkar’s 
amendment, it v ould be saying that it did not accept the definite finding 
of the Tarifi Boaid regarding grass nulls, and therefore Sir Charles Inne- 
opposed the amendment Tbe amendment was negatiyed by 49 yot& 
against 40 

Mr K Rama Anaugar moved “ That for the figure ‘ 1932 ’ the figim 
‘ 1930 ’ be substituted and that at the end of the Resolution the following 
be added — ‘ and by advance of capital or by the guarantee of capital 
and interest to the extent of Rs 20 lakhs to the industries referred to in 
the ‘ Annexurc ’ to the report on the paper industry subject to such cond^ 
tions as the Government may feel fit to impose ’ ’ He appealed to Govern- 
ment to see that the whole of the Tariff Board’s recommendations were 
earned out in full and he saw no point m taxing the consumer alone with- 
out any benefit to the companj Sir Charles Innes was definitely of 
opinion “ that if we give financial assistance in this way, whatever assist- 
ance we give to this industry, it ought to be assistance which does not 
discriminate between firm and firm competing in the same market, and 
that IS why we put up to this House this alternative proposal ” Mr. 
Rama Aiyangar’s amendment was negatived 

Mr A Rangaswami Aiyangar moved — 

“And this Assembly fuither recommends that the recommendation*' 
of the Tariff Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view 
to fully explore the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo 
by the sulphite, soda or other process be reconsidered and accepted in 
principle and that further investigations be made in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the most effective manner in 
which assistance may be given to all the companies or firms that are pre- 
pared to explore these possibilities on a commercial scale ” Sir Basil 
Blackett assured Mr Rangaswamy Aiyangar that he was entirely mis- 
taken in believing that the Government had ever conveyed or had intend- 
ed to convey any kind of general decision in regard to the grant of loans 
or subsidies Government considered it undesirable to\grant loans or 
subsidies to this particular firm which had a monopoly, which had already 
put something like half a crore of rupees as capital into the working of 
the monopoly, and might require perhaps another ten lakhs to contmue 
that experiment One of the objections to the grant of a loan or subsidy 
in the manner suggested was that it would involve the transfer of the 
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paper indiistry from being a Transferred subject into a Central subject, 
and the Government of India had come to the conclusion that it was un- 
desirable to follow up this particular recommendation of the Tanfi Board 
The Finance Member asked the mover of the amendment not to raise a 
veiy big question of principle which was not germane to the subject under 
discussion If the general question was raised, Government would want 
very much more time than they could get that day to deal with it, and 
clearly they could not accept any amendment without a complete altera- 
tion being made in the whole situation Mr M A Jinnah asked that 
Government should place their proposals before the House in due time 
and give them opportunities for the purpose of discussing those proposals 
Mr M K Acharya thought that no reasonable person could oppose Mr 
Bangaswamy Aiyangar’s amendment Sir Han Singh Gour thought that 
the amendment would not serve the purpose for which it was being moved 
The Tariff Board were not formulating any general recommendations for 
subsidising the paper industry in India, and their recommendations were 
confined to a single company He felt that both Mr Acharya and Mr 
Hangaswamy Aiyangar had been misled by stray passages in the Report 
and pointed out that the Report was not their recommendation The 
Assembly was considering a limited Bill, and a Resolution limited to 
giving effect to some of the recommendations of the Tariff Board , it was 
in that light that Sir Han Singh Gour regarded both Sir Charles Innes’s 
motion and the amendment which was under discussion The larger 
question, namely that the Government of India should examine the possi- 
bilities of the development of the manufacture of paper in this country, 
Sir Han Singh contended, was wide of the mark Mr Charters said 
that if this amendment was accepted by Government they would have 20 
or 30 firms in Calcutta jumping at the opportunity, probably four or five 
in Madras, and an equal number in Bombay, and he thought that the 
amendment would do very much more harm than good to the existing 
paper mills Sir Charles Innes did not agree with Mr Jinnah that Gov- 
ernment should, before coming to a decision, have consulted the House 
■“ It IS for the Executive Government to formulate its decision,” said the 
Commerce ^Member “ It then brings its decisions to this House, and it 
i‘- for this House to criticise that decision It is exactly what happens at 
Home ” Healing uith Mr Jmnah’s complaint that Government were 
not giving enough time, the Commerce Member said that the fault was 
not Ins Had this Resolution been brought up in the Delhi session, the 
Bill might have been referred to a Select Committee and given longer 
ron^.uler.ifion But out of the Simla session only a few days were left, 
and th it was win he was asking the House to come to a decision Mr 
Tinnali had suggested that some machinery might be devised by which, 
after Government had armed at their decision, they could take some 
Memlier‘. of the Home into their confidence and explain the reasons 
” That mnehnur} exist-;,” said Sir Charles “ already in the departmental 
t'ommittfe I can promise the Honourable Member that 

tht' Gfvornment mil consider the suggestion that he has made” He 
ri^ard'd Hr Rancra=wnnn Ajvangars amendment as a much more in- 
‘-idi'ui- at tail on his Resolution than Mr Rama Aiyangai’s, and he m- 
0 ! iri'd what fxmtl} the Mover nns driving at If he objected to what 
h‘ foa-idered prononm ement-; agunst subsidies, the Finance Member 
fi id niff adj nns\,erf d the objection ” I saj now that it is entirely open 
to till' (t ivernmeiit of Madra«, if thea desire, to help the Carnatic Paper 
Zfill .it Bajahmundry, cither In a loan or in any way they like ” The 
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Commerce Member could not belp feeling tbat wbat the Mover of tbe 
amendment and his friends had in their mind Tvas that sooner or later they 
•would get something out of the Government of India for the Bajah- 
mundry mill “ Once -we accept this principle,” said Sir Charles Tun es, 
■“ it -will not stop -with the Ea3ahmundry mill, it Trill not stop with the 
Indian Paper Pulp Company, we shall have to give these loans to nulls 
in all parts of India, and that, as I have explained, is one of my main 
objections to this amendment ” The amendment was put to the vote and 
rejected by 52 votes against 56 

Discussion was not concluded on the 10th and the adjourned debate 
was resumed on the 14th September 1925 Mr J oshi moved — 

“ Tliat at the end of the Eesointion the following he added 
Provided — 

(1) That the company receiving the assistance shall produce a certificate from 

anv officer appointed by the Government of India for that purpose, that 
the labour conditions prevailing m the works of the company are satis- 
factorv 

(2) That the Government of India are given such representation on the board 

of directors of every company receiving the assistance as the Govern- 
ment of India may consider adequate 

(3) That the company receiving the assistance shall undertake to pay an 

amount to the Government of India out of the balance which may re- 
main of the profits after the distribution of 8 per cent dividend to the 
shareholders of the company, equal to the amount which the company 
may have received through the rise in prices of paper due to the im- 
position of the protective duty ” 

Sir Charles iunes said that the amendment proposed by Mr J oshi was 
quite unworkable Isowhere was it stated what the officer was going -to 
do They would have to have a separate officer for practically every mill 
in India Did it mean that he had to fix the wages or that he had to see 
to the housing accommodation of the labourers^ There was a grave 
danger in having an officer of that kind, because he might be regarded as 
a Government spy It was wrong in principle for the Government to 
interfere in this vague manner between the master and the men instead 
of lea'ving them to work together as they should Another difficulty was 
that assuming that one rmll was reported to have its labour conditions 
unsatisfactorv and the other nulls were reported to have their labour 
conditions satisfactory, what was the remedy The only penalty would 
be to take away the protection, that is, because the labour conditions at 
one mill were unsatisfactory all the mills should be deprived of the pro- 
tection which the Legislature had thought necessary As regards clause 
2 Sir Charles inquired as to how they could provide for this measure of 
Government control on the Board of Directors when at least one of the 
important compames making paper in India had no Board If Mr Joshi 
meant to protect the tax-payer, the right wav was that as soon as the com- 
pany s profits rose to a figure mentioned by Mr Joshi, protective duties 
shnuld be reduced and protection taken away Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha 
felt that the amendment was not -unworkable and urged the House to make 
full use of the occasion to insist upon employers giving proper facilities to 
the labourers working under them The amendment was lost by 58 votes 
against 37 

Dr H G Lohokare moved the following amendment — 

“ That at the end of the Eesointion the following be added 
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Provided that over^ paper pulp oi paper mnnufnttunng concern filmll satisfy 
the following conditions — 

‘ (1) At least one-third of the capital of such concern is hold by natives of 

India 

(2) The concern is registered in India and has a rupco capital 

(3) The concern tnhes a reasonable number of Indian apprentices to be tiained 

in the art of paper and pulp innmifacturc 

(4) At least one-third of the quantity of paper pulp produced is utilised for 

paper nianufactiiio in India ’ ” 

ThH nmendment was also negatived The Resolution, as pioposed by 
Sir Charles Innes, was adopted 

As will be noticed nndei legislation, following upon tbe acceptance 
of this lesoliition hy the Assembly Sir Charles Innes introduced a Bill to- 
provide for the fostering and development of the Bamboo Paper Industry 
in British India It went through all the stages on the 14th September 
and was passed by tbe Assembly On tbe 16tb September it was brought 
before the Council of State hy Mr Chadwick Sir Maneckp Dadabhoy 
could not understand why words had been introduced in tbe preamble 
limiting tbe scope of the Bill to the paper made from bamboo Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari welcomed the bill but doubted if the protection 
afforded thereby would he adequate , and Mr V Pamdas Pantalu agreed 
with him Mr G A Natesan was convinced that the industry had: 
great possibilities and ought to he protected Sir Arthur Proom did not 
know where protection would land the country Mr Manmohandas- 
Pam]! and Pawah Sir Umar Hayat Khan supported the Bill Sir Charles- 
Innes justified the provisions of the Bill and said that the limitation in 
the preamble was due to the fact that the Tarifi Board had made out a 
complete scheme Pai Bahadur Lain Pam Saran Das also supported the- 
Bill, and it was passed 

A resolution with a very important beaiing on industries, though not 
diiectly connected with any particular industry, was moved by 
Pai Bahadui Lala Pam Saran Das on the 15th September 1925, in the- 
Council of State 


“ This Oouncil recommonds to the Governor General in Council that special con- 
cession rates he granted by the different railway systems for railwaj freight on. 
coal when hooked in full wagon loads and at owner’s risk — 

(a) for long distances of 600 miles and over, and 
{h) during the slack season over various Railways ” 


Freight on coal 


Dr Dwnrkanath Mitter moved an amendment proposing that the- 
freight should be reduced for long distances of 300 miles and over The- 

objective, be bad in view, was to place coal at a 
cheapei price within the reach of the industries 
of the vniious provinces m India situated at great distances from coal- 
fields Ml Hadow in his icply said that although the fundamental idea 
expressed hy the mover was at one with the Government’s own ideas on 
the subject, ho could not accept the resolution It had always been 
fhe accepted policy of Government that tlie caiTiage of coal on railways 
should be cbaiged at the lowest rates commeicially possible, and 
Mr ITaclov- assuied the House that there was no intention whatever of 
departing from this principle Moreover, the possibility of reducing 
long distance coal rates had lecently been under consideration and the 
subject bad last Deccmbei been discussed at consideiahle length at a 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce The earnings for the- 
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first five ruontfis of tfie financial -^ear were down by 120 lakfis as com- 
pared with last year and tic estimated gross receipts for tlie year bad 
bad to be revised and brought down by 2 crores Tbis was not tbe time 
when tbev could ligbt-beaitedl} consider tbe reduction of coal rates 
!Mr Pbiroze Setbna and Ma^or Nawab Mubammad Akbar Kban supported 
tbe resolution Sii blaueck]i Dadabboy saw no difference between tbe 
policv of tbe Railway Board and that indicated in tbe resolution Tbe 
amendment was rejected and tbe main resolution was adopted 

Tbe Central Legislature bas always attached considerable importance 
to railways and matters connected with them Resolutions dealing 
with tbe comforts of passengers, vitb tbe reduction of rates, and subjects 
of an allied nature have been brought up almost every Session During 
tbe last Session, bovever, though tbe interest taken by tbe Legislature 
was ampl\ continued in interpellations, there was only one resolution 
dealing with railwavs and that was moved by Mr Sim on tbe 16tb 
September 1925 in tbe following terms — 

“ Tliat this Assembly recommends to the Go\ernor General in Council that with 
a lien to improMng the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisa- 
tion in the direction stated belon be introdnced forthwith ns an espeninfintal 
measure on the East Indian Railway 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone He 
should no longer be required to maintain the accounts of the railways 
or to control their accounts staff Such control should pass, not to the 
Railway Board as '-uch, but to the Financial Commissioner of Railways 
On each railway system, for all ordinary purposes, the head of the 
accounting staff should be answerable to the Agent and should carrj out 
his orders 

<b) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General Where the latter exercised an audit properly so called, the 
new agency will conduct an ‘internal check’, but the nature and 
extent of the scrutiny will be approximately the same in both cases 

(c) The Auditor General chall, in order to enable him to fulfil his statutory 
responsibilities, be provided with a sufficient staff to make a satisfactory 
audit of the work of the accounts offices ” 


5Ir Sim said tbat bis motion was intended to give eft’ect to one of tbe 
few remaining recommendations of tbe Acwortb Committee and tbe 

proposals contained in it were tbe necessary 
accomtSg oi inevitable corollary of tbe resoln- 

tion wbicb bad previously been adopted for tbe 
reparation of tbe railway from tbe general finances Under tbe 
piesent aiiangements on tbe one band tbe spending authorities did 
not compile tbeir own accounts and on tbe other band there was 
little or no true audit in the sense in which tbe word was used in 
ordinary commercial phraseology Tbe resolution proposed that 
all tbe account work should be done by tbe railway authorities tbem- 
•selves and tbat they should have an independent audit made by tbe 
Auditor General and bis staff of tbe accounts which were so compiled and 
maintained by tbe railway authorities Tbe railway authorities were 
required so to administer the railway property tbat tbe Central Revenues 
should obtain a definite return on tbe capital invested in tbat property, 
and Mr Sim urged tbat if these authorities were to be made responsible 
to tbe House, to tbe Standing Rinance Committee for Railways and d-o 
tbe Public Accoimts Committee for tbe expenditure they incurred during 
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tlie year, it was absolutely essential tbat they should be made responsible- 
for maintaining the accounts 

Mr Kelkar moved an amendment that the consideration of the resolu- 
tion be adjourned till the next Delhi Session of the Assembly Among 
the leasons for his amendment Mr Kelkar mentioned that Mr Neogy 
had asked for certain papers which had not been supplied to him, with 
the result that it had created a feeding of suspicion, that many well- 
informed persons regarded the new scheme as risky and extravagant and 
that the real reason for the resolution as it appeared to him was that 
the Railway Department objected to pre-audit bv on independent agency 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas supported the resolution He said that it 
liad been unanimously accepted b-^ the 8 non-official members who had 
attended the meeting of the Railway Pinance Committee, before which 
the resolution was brought up, that it had been sufficiently long before 
them and that it had been modified and brought up in a form to which 
they should agree Mr Keogy in suppoiting the amendment expressed" 
his surprise at the Aeworth Committee having made this recommenda- 
tion on the ex parte statement of the railway authorities in regard 
to the unsuitability of the present arrangeroents and at having given 
no opportunity to the Auditor General to explain the charges which 
had been levelled against him He saw no particular urgency for the 
resolution Mr Sim pointed out that the proposal had been before 
the House for the last five years The note, for which Mr Keogy had' 
asked, was not on a Secretanat file and such notes were nevei put for- 
ward as public documents The papers which Mr Sim had placed 
befoie the Standing Finance Committee contained a complete statement 
of the views of the railway authorities, the Finance Department and 
the Auditor General and Mr Sim saw no point on which any member 
of the Housie wished to have information which Mr Sim and his 
colleagues were not prepared to answer The amendment was rejected 
by 69 votes against 38 

Mr Chartres supported the resolution 

Mr Rangaswami Iyengar objected to the resolution principally on 
Ihc giound that the principle upon which it was based violated the funda- 
mental position the Assembly and the Government of India occupied in 
regard to railway revenue and railway expenditure Under the statute 
the Auditor General had the fullest powers of prescribing any form of 
accounts and any form of internal audit and that power could not be 
circumscribed by any resolution the House might pass He appealed 
to Government to see that they did not commit the House to the prin- 
ciple although they might be permitted to cany out the experiment 
Mr ^Muhammad Takub supported the resolution Sir Basil Blackett 
said that he was very anxious that the House should not feel that it was 
being rushed or that the matter had not been sufficiently examined He 
agreed with what had been said bv Mr Rangaswami Iyengar in regard 
In the principles of the proposed resolution but not with his conclusions 
The great merit of the change, if it could be successfullv introduced 
wts tint d did give an absoliitelv independent audit, and did not take 
an^ thing from the existing powers of the Auditor General or 
the nnwers given to him under the statute In addition thev would get 
much better control over expenditure within the department if they 
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had officers within it who weie themselves responsible for the accounts 
Thej vere pioposing to make the Financial Commissioner with the staff 
under him lesponsible for the accounts of the railways and the result 
would almost necessarily be that the accounts would be kept better and the 
audit vould be belter carried out The form of accounts would remain 
ander the charge of the Auditor Geneml and the methods of audit would 
be entireh in his hands, and he would not in any way be influenced by 
the difiiculties which he sometimes found of combining the work 
he liked to do as Auditor General with the work he had to do as 
Accountant General “ In his capacity as Accountant General ”, 
said the Finance klember, ” he is not entirely indepndent , in his 
capacitr as Auditor General he is absolutely independent, and the 
existence of those account functions has in mj' view to some extent 
detracted from the completeness of his independence Under our new 
proposals that independence will be absolutely complete and he will be 
able to supplement the energetic aclion of this House in keeping my 
fiiend Mr Sim in order ” In March last the Finanee Member had said 
that befoie Government finally committed themselves to the policy of 
separation of accounts from audit full opportunity would be given to the 
Assembly to examine the whole situation That was the reason why the 
resolution was brought forward, although they were not finally com- 
mitting themselves to the separation, but were only proceeding by experi- 
ment Mr Venkntapatiraju characterised the recommendation of the 
Acworth Committee as an ohiter dtctixm and said that the railways 
wanted to avoid pre-audit under which alone all the proposals and details 
could be thoroughly examined Mr Jamnadas Mehta supported the 
resolution and said that the railways, as commercial bodies, were not 
concerned merely in preventing waste and extravagance, but had other 
functions which the present system of accounts could not bring into 
existence If the railways were commercialised, the Agent must be in 
a position closely to watch the expenditure from day to day and to 
evolve, by employing commercial as against budget methods, a system 
of accounting whicli existed in commercial bodies but which it was im- 
possible to have under the present rigid system The existing pre-audit 
made the super-audit nominal and the proposed system would make the 
pre-audit and post-audit equally searching, because each would be done 
bv separate organisations If the House believed in the commercia’lisa- 
tion of railways, Mr Mehta thought that it must support the resolution 
The change proposed in the system existed in Belgium which was a self- 
goyerning country, and if it was good enough for Belgium, it was 
certainly good enough for India 

"With two amendments moyed by Dr H G Lohokaie and 
Mr M K Acharya, which were accepted, the resolution was earned in 
the following amended form by 67 votes against 14 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with a 
rieiv to improving the siretem of audit and accounting on nilvavs a reorganisation 
in the direction stated below he introduced forthwith ns nn expenmentnl mewure on 
the Bast Indian Railway 

(a) The Auditor General shall in futnre he responsible for audit alone 

should no longer he required to maintain the accounts of the railws^ cr 
to control their accounts 'tnfF Such control should pass not to *■ 
Railway Board as “^aich hut to the Financial Commissioner of Raihrjv^ 

On each railway system the acconnting staff will be under the orcys 
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the Financial Commissioner of Rnilnnys for the purpose of appointments, 
promotions, transfers, ete , reporting, however, to the Financial Commis- 
sioner any differences that may arise from time to tune between himself 
and the Agent Such differences shall in duo course be made available 
for inspection by the Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
<6) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
perform duties piactfcally identical with those hitherto undertaken ou 
State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General Where the latter csercised an audit properly so called, the neu 
agency will conduct an 'internal check’, but the nature and extent 
• of the scrutiny will he approximately the same m both cases 
<c) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fulfil his statutorx 
responsibilities, he provided with a snfiicient staff to make a satisfactorj 
audit of the work of the accounts offices ” 

To complete tlie review of tke lesolntions it only remains to mention 
the discussion on Mr Haioon JafFei’s resolution, which had been ad- 
journed from the Delhi Session, asking Govem- 
Mahom'e'dLw^ Deposits by Pggp ^ separate account of the interesf 

payable by Government on deposit accounts in post 
otfice savings hank opened by Muhammadan depositors who, owing to 
then religious belief, had requested that no interest should be credited 
to them and to utilise this amount together with any, interest on Govern- 
ment securities foregone by Muhammadan holders under similar cir- 
cumstances in awarding scholarships to poor Muhammadan students m 
the Muslim University, Aligaih Mr MeWatters reminded the House 
that last March Government had agreed to consult all Local Govern- 
ments and to ask them, after consulting representative Muhammadan 
opinion all over the country, to give their opinion on the various issues 
which had been raised in the debate «Local Governments had been 
addressed and replies were beginning to come in, but they were not 
complete The Secretary m the Finance Department assured the mover 
that if there was a weight of opinion in favour of the scheme he had 
proposed, the Government were quite prepared to give the matter their 
serious consideration Mr Haroon Jaffer felt that the matter might 
have been expedited in view of the short remaining life of the Council 
but he accepted the assurance given on behalf of Government and asked 
ior permission to withdraw his resolution The resolution was, by leave 
of the Council, withdrawn 


Sicpplementary Grants 

On the 15th Septembei supplementary grants came up before the 
Legislative Assembly The House agreed to a demand for Rs 1,30,000 

Supplementary Grants “^de by Mr Sim to give effect to the resolution 

repardiner the separation of railway accounts from 
audit and another for Rs 38,00,000 to defray the charges in respect of 
Companies ‘ and Indian States ’ share of profits on net earnings The 
demands made hr Sir Charles Innes for Rs 90,47,000 for the capital 
outlay on Vivagapatam port and by Mr BHore for Rs 2,44,000 in respect 
of agriculture were also agreed to 

Sir Basil Blackett asked for a grant of Rs 50,96,000 in respect of 
Opium, to which the Assembly agreed, hut his demand for Rs 17,00,000 
in respect of Stamps met with opposition The money was required for 
the continuance and completion of the new stamp fafctory at Hasik 
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Sir Puishotniudas Tliakuidas said that this demand had been rejected by 
the Assembh Ifist ilarch and he saw no reason whj"^ the House should 
change its opinion The building. Sir Purshotamdas urged, was put up- 
foi a depaifment which was going to be run on a commercial basis and 
the charge should be debited to capital and not to the revenue account 
Hr Rangaswanii Ivengar supported Sir Purshotamdas The Pinance- 
Hembei tliought that the House did not want the building to stop and 
therefore he had given the House another oppoitunitj!- of restoring the 
grant His ovn view was that the building ought to be charged to- 
revenue But without going into it full}*, he advised the House to agree 
to the motion to charge the amount to revenue, because it was started 
undei revenue and because the onlv effect of changing it to capital would 
be a piiielv book-keeping one except that they would have to include nextr 
%eai a '=uin foi amoiti7ation of this charge Mr Shanmukham Chetty 
inqiiiied as to what would be the possible difficultv if the amount was 
charged to capital and not to revenue account Sir Basil Blackett ex- 
plained Hint it vould mean le-opening last year’s account, which was 
rither difficult Mi Shanmukham Chetty said that the fact that the 
8 lakhs which had alreadv been spent had been charged to revenue did 
not afford anv serious objection to the item now being included in the 
capital poition and out of the 15 lakhs of rupees which was still to be 
spent on the purchase of paper 8 lakhs might be transferred to capital 
account Sir Basil Blackett said that if Government did make an adjust- 
ment thei ought to do it in a straightforward manner and not arrive at it 
in a round-about way which would amount almost to misappropriation in 
form though not in intention The demand was rejected by 42 votes 
airainst 38 

On the 17th Septembei Sir Basil Blackett again brought up a new 
demand foi the same amount befoie the Assembly to be charged to capital 
and not to revenue He added that the Government had considered the 
views expressed hi the House and understood that those views were 
intended not to challenge the principle that departmental buildings 
should normally be charged against revenue and boiTowing should take 
place only for purposes which were stiictly leproductive, but that in the 
present case the House ha 1 taken the view that the buildings should be 
regarded as being foi leproductive purposes “ The Government attach 
very great importance ” said the Finance Member, “ to that principle 
and thev desiie it to be understood that, in accepting the view of the 
House in this particular matter, they are simply accepting the view 
that this case is one which can be regarded as the case of a building which 
IS for reproductive purposes, and the general principle that buildings foi 
departmental purposes should be charged to revenue is not infringed ” 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas and Mr Jamuadas Mehta welcomed the 
Finance Member’s compliance with the wishes of the House and the- 
demand was agreed to 


heqi'datton 

The previous numbers of this publication have shown the increasing 
attention which the Legislature hcs had to bestow on legislation During- 
, , the last Simla Session again legislation plaved a 

egis a ion TCiy important part and, as Appendices I and IT 

will show, 21 Bills were passed and 12 official and 11 non-official Bills' 
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Provident Funds 
XIX of 1926 


Tveie pending at various stages on the termination of the Session Some 
important ]iills were rejected and theiefoie do not appear in the 
Appendix More detailed reference to these will be made later Non- 
officials had given notices of a considerable number of Bills but they 
weie ciowded out and could not be reached The length of time legis- 
lative measuies occupied was, indeed, considerable and then impoitance 
•vNill appeal from the account which follows Duiing the September 
Session 1924 a Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to Govern- 
ment and othei Provident Punds was passed by the 
Council of State, but, when it came to the 
Assembly, an amendment was cairied omitting the 
provision designed to remove doubts as to the right of the Government 
or the Bailvav to withhold fiom a subscriber who had been dismissed 
from cei-vice that portion of his provident fund which consisted of contri- 
butions ciedited to liis account by the employer During the Delhi 
Sos‘;ion the Bill, ns amended bv the Assembly, went again to the Council 
of State and an amendment was made restoring the provision omitted 
hv the Legislative Assembl'v, with the addition that the dismissal which 
might result in the aforesaid contributions being withheld, should be a 
ffisniissnl for reasons specified in this behalf in the Buies This amend- 
ment ms considered by the Assembly on the 25th August 1925 when 
!Mr Tonhinsnn pointed out in what respects it was an improvement on the 
preiious Bill Mr Tonhinson also showed that corresponding provi- 
sions were to be found in regard to pensions of the various services in 
India and existed in other countries such as England and Australia Mr 
Tyohokare, Mr Joshi and Mr Acharya weio opposed to the change while 
"Ml Cocke claimed that the right of the employer was a light recognised 
all over the world Sir Charles Inncs regarded the present Bill as more 
liberal than the one on the Statute Book, but in response to an appeal 
In ^fr Bamachandra Bao he said that he was willing to go through 

the rules and to consult the Bailway Advisory 
Provident Fonda Committee with regard to them The amendment 

was agreed to bv 5G votes against 52 On the 14th 
September a small Bill, more nr less of a formal 
ell inrfer intended to make a few verbal changes and to remove certain 
formal d^'tof ts m the Provident Fund Bill, as passed, was also earned 
Bi an Act passed in 1029 the limit of exemption in regaid to Civil 
Comt attachments and sales in icspcct of salaries of public officers, 
f. . , r- 1 -n :• rnilvav servants and local nntliOntics had been 

Mn ^Vrarnf)' Aet'^ rai«ed It had since hcon pointed out that this 

piovision affected ndversolv the working of Co- 
oricMtre ‘Societies m advancing loans, particnlarlv to people on small 
T> \ sperial amendment of the law in regard to creditors of Co- 
'■jrrritne Societies had been suggested to restore Ibo fomioi limit of 
irt ’I’l'tnit and - ile, and In i Bill amending section GO of tbo Civil 
I’r fliroTodf this c hange u ns secured 

IK* I'ldim Limit itum f Amendment) Bill was iniiodiiced to icmove 
a <i Kt iiiwd 1 >\ the Bombav Di<rh Court ns to the application of 

\rfiele 5 to suits tindc'i Order 97 of the Cn il Pro- 
cedure Pode and also on the motion of the said 
IIioli Court to extend the period of limitation 
pro\id(d in th.af aitiele Tlio Civil .Tusliee Com- 
1 ivour of both proposals, though thev simgosted 
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one piovmce to anotlier, it seemed necessary that lie should, while in 
the other proYince, he required to notify his residence to the authorities 
in that province duly constituted and appointed foi the purpose With 
this object the Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Bill was passed 

It will be remembered that during the last Delhi session Sir Han 
Singh Gout’s Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, raising the 
age of consent for unmarried girls to 14 and for married girls to 13 

was rejected by the Assembly in view of certain 
Indian Penal Code amendments which had been then made still 
XXIX f-m^jjer raising these ages and Sir Alexander 
Muddiman had expressed his intention of intro- 
ducing a measure dealing with the subject embodying the changes which 
Government, in the present state of public opinion, considered desirable 
This measure came up durmg the last session and was strongly opposed 
at various stages by the orthodox members while amendments were 
also moved to bring the measure more into conformity with advanced 
opinion Tor example, Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted to raise the age 
to 15 in extra-marital relations but his as well as othei amendments 
fell through Similarly, conservative amendments, such as those moved 
by Messrs M K Acharya and Rama Aiyangar were also rejected 
and the Government’s proposals representing, as they did, a compro- 
mise between the two schools of thought were accepted When, how- 
ever, the Bill went up to the Council of State that House passed an 
amendment moved by Mr Karandhikar providing that notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in section 2 sexual intercourse by a man with 
his own wife would not be rape, although the wife had not attamed 
the age of 13 years, if the man was married to her before the date 
on which the Act came into operation and she had on that date 
attained the age of 12 years The Assembly was later on asked to 
agree to this amendment. Sir Han Singh Gour objected to it but the 
majority of the House saw the force of the alteration and agreed to it 

“With the object of bringmg under the direct control of the Central 
Government the administration of salt m the Madras and Bombay 

Presidencies hitherto administered through the 
, (^^toent) agency of the Provincial Governments a Bill 

'L’ ^ j 4 , entitled the Salt Law (Amendment) Bill was 

Actf XXyil of 192^^ passed A Bill identical in principle with this 

one, the Opium (Amendment) Bill, dealing with 
the cultivation of poppy and the manufacture of opium and designed 
to take the administration of opium under the direct control of the 
Cential Government was also passed 

A number of measures emanating from the Department of Commerce 
weie also placed on the Statute Book The most important of these 

was the Bamboo Paper (Industry) Protection 
intended to provide for the fostering and 
’ ’ development of the bamboo paper industry m 

British India This was the natural outcome of 
the acceptance by the Assembly of the resolution dealing with that 
siilppct vliich has been referred to in the earlier pages The Council 
of Si ite endorsed the view taken by the Assembly and the bill was 
,, supported bv Sir Maneckp Dadabhoy, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarv^ 
Mr Rainadas Pantulu, Mr Manmohandas Ramji, Colonel Hawab Sir 
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X'ninr Un\jit Khnn nmJ Lnln Ram Saran Das It ^vas fiignificnnt that 
thntij,'h S>t \r<liiir I'rnom hoaiidcd a nofe of a^anniig uo one in the 
( fiuiii il d <ht> Hill \\1 )k 1) carried I'llhniH a dnision jinothor 

„ , , III! I'-nro of import nice passed "nas (he Coal Grad- 

j\c!? \\\I * "'t-' designed to pne cftcct to the 

I hief ret ominend itioTis of (lie Indi in Coal Coni- 
imttei lud to m«'( t '•oni' of the < ni'-es \\liich li.ue heen inilitatinp 

airim^'t the rec.itttuie of foieipn inarKcts h\ (lie Indian coal indiistr} 

Co vn Trm jwri (Am (’otton Transport (Amendment) Bill a 

rmlmofitt Aci, \'\n pKAisinii « i^ 111*-! rtcd in (he Cotton Ihansport 

Alt I'tL’l nliidi leoiild allow Ijocal Goiernmcnts 
to jiiolnhit 1 a notification the import of cotton or a specified kind of 
fotio) into in are I I)\ i iil road rner and s^n or In an% one or 

more of smli routes as the law preMousl> stood 
I-’iii .n r-aTjft?(' of ( 1 ,,. prnhihition must lia\c heen of import hv all 

roiitfs lU (he Caniaoe of poods hv Sea Bill, 
s( iiulard conditions of hills of ladinp were 
adoptid in (oiiformitv with the decision ainved at h\ the International 
CnnferMice on Maritime Law held in 1022 


It w IS felt nccessii\ (o take the power to e\emp( in certain ports 
(he small iintiM. ciaft from (he ohliiration of Inviiip a pilot on hoard 
Inctnn Peris (Amrnil it moyd All imciidment was therefore 

mftil) Ac!. XWVT of proposed under the Indian Ports (Amendment) 

Bill askinp that power be conferred upon the 
Go\enior Gemml in Cnmieil. wheie section 01 (/) of the Act applied, 
to c'-enijit In iiotifioation from this proMsion sailing vessels of any 
nil i«nreinent to he specified in such notification 


ncjiciling nnd Ament! 
me Act, \\\VIT of 
1925 


On the motion of the Law Memher a formal 
mcasiiic the Bepcnlinp and Amendinp Bill, was 
passed to amend certain enactments and to lepeal 
ceitain others 


A Bill to consolidate (lie law applicable to intestate and testamentary 

succession in British India, prep.ired hv the Statute Law Revision 

T „ , , Committee, was passed This consolidatinp Bill 

Indnn Succession Act. , o P p 

liaMiip lepialed (lie Indian Succession Act of 

lSfi5, Sir Artliur Froom withdro\% his Bill to amend section 27 of that 

Act 

Ml Seilina’s Bill intended to remove doubts as to whethei assipn- 
meiits vithout consideration of certain actionable claims, c g policies, 
Transfer of Property lepistered or not came up for 

(Amendment) Act, coiisidei ation ^Ii Chadwick pointed out certain 

XXXVII of 1925 diaftinp defects and pioposed on .oTnoridmorif in 

which Mr Sethna agreed, and the Bill was pasec 
also passed the Bill 
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aud consideintiou of the xueasuie was adjouiued A Bill was introduced 
to define and limit the powers of cei-tain couits in punishing contempt 
of court The motion to lefei it to Select Committee was strongly 
opposed Pandit Motilal K^ehru objected to the attempt to define 

‘ contempt ’ but said that, if Government were 

^^Contompt of Courts piepaied to limit the Bill to the main objects, 

he would suppoit the lefeience to Select Com- 
mittee The Assembly by 82 votes against 8 agreed to the motion 
The report of the Committee was presented The Indian Naturalisation 
Bill was also referied to Select Committee The Home Membei had 
moved that the Bill be taken into consideiation when Mi Duraiswami 
Aiyangar moved an amendment referring it to Select Committee His 
object, he said, was to moke such provision ns would ensure to Indians 
abroad the same privileges as they were prepared to give to foreigners 

in this country Mi Aney w anted to modify the 
^Indian Naturalisation definition of a ‘ British subject ’ SO as to suit 

' Indian inteiests Mr Bamachandra Eao refer- 

red to the unsatisfactory position as regards naturalisation, particularly 
in America, and remarked that, while certificates of American citizen- 
ship had been withdrawn from Indians settled in California, he saw 
no leason win Americans should be allowed in India to enjoy all the 
pmilpgos of British citizenship The Home Member evplained that the 
Bill had alioadi been before a Select Committee of the House which had 
repoited on it in July 1923 The object of the Bill was to enable 
naturalisation of those persons who did not, ns required by the Imperial 
Act, know English and therefore could not be naturalised under it Sir 
Ale\andei emphasised that the position of Indians nbioad was not 
relevant to this Bill and in the matters which had been brought in and 
into winch the vSelect Committee was asked to go an attempt was being 
made to acquire a jurisdiction which the Assemblv did not possess because 
if ('ould not rcMse or otherwise intcrfcie with an Act of Parliament 
The amendment was, howoier, parsed M 59 votes against 42 


Tn ordei to gne eftcct to ccitain iccommendations of the Civil 
.Tii^tnc Committee, an In^nhenci (Amendment) Bill was introduced 


Inti-iJvrrKn 
rr/'nt) Bill 


which pioposed to evtend to the towm of Kaiachi 
■\mcnd pioMsions of the Piesidency Towns Insolvency 
Alt, and amend section 104 of that Act on the 


line'- of the nniendmeiits made «iomc leais ago in section 70 of the 
Prniinrinl Tii'-olvnui Act and amend both the Insolvency Acts on the 
linf> of the English Bankwiiptc^ Act so ns to omit the requirement 
of iiotioo before jiro'-criiting an Insohent The Bill was circulated for 


opinion 


\ Bill to amend sections 102 and 103 of the Civil Procedure Code 
' infrodncid and itftrii>d to Selret Committee It seeks to give 

(fleet to tlu recommendations of the Cnil Jiistire 
^ from Its 500 to Hs 1,000 

‘ 1 iry riH ‘inomil oi value of the subject-matter of 

the nrifirnl ‘•uit c ofiiis iblc b\ i Conif of Rrnnll 
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Legal Practitioners 
^Amendment) Bill 


On the motion of the Home Member a Bill fuither to amend the 
Legal Piactitioneis Act, 1879, ^^as ciiculated foi the purposes of elicit- 
ing opinions thereon This Bill also seeks to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Civil 
Justice Committee to deal with the evil of touting 
Mr Bangachniinr took advantage of the motion to enquire as to what 
was happening to the recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee 
The Home Membei legretted that legislation legarding which Mr 
Eangachnnai had enquired had been delayed but pointed out that the 
repoit of the Indian Bar Committee had been circulated and one Local 
Ooveiument had, onlv last May, sent in its leply which needed close 
•considei ation 

A Bill was brought in In the Home Membci to provide for the 
punishment of corrupt practices bv oi relating to membei s of legis- 

lative bodies constituted undei the Government of 
rnprPracrc(J^B.lf motion to take it into 

consideration came up theie was a desire in the 
House to refer it to Select Committee to which the Home Member did 
not obiect and the Bill was accordingly refened to the Select Committee 
The pressure of official business was so heavy that very little pro- 
gress was made with non-official Bills No new non-official Bills were 

intioduced and within the limited time which the 
Assembly could devote to such Bills as were left 
pending at the end of the Delhi Session, much 
could not be accomplished Diwan Bahadur T Bangachaiiar’s Indian 
Registration (Amendment) Bill, which he had introduced early in 1924 
wuth the obiect of enabling Local Governments to authorize Sub-Regis- 
trars to hold an inquiry where the execution of certain documents was 
denied by the executants, came up for consideration and he moved that 
it be referred to Select Committee It was opposed, among others, by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru who said that a large proportion of the deeds 
executed in Upper India were by ‘pitrd-ah nashzn ladies and, when 
Judges of high authority had found it difficult to decide whether a 
document had or had not been executed, a Sub-Registrar would not 
be the proper person to adjudicate upon such a matter The Home 
Member pointed out that the Bill was permissive and Local Govern- 
ments could be trusted to exercise the power with discretion Mr 
R.anagachariar’s motion was agreed to bv 47 votes against 41 

Mr Joshi moved to refei his Maternity Benefit Bill to Select Com- 
mittee Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought, that though the object of the 
^ ^ -r, u must command sympathy, as it stood, the 

Dili was tull ot numerous defects not only of 
draftmg but of substance Mr Cosgrave opposed the motion as 
imnecessary and undesirable as far as the Tea Estates in Assam 
were concerned Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra also opposed the 
motion The Government of India he said, shared the sympathy in 
the fullest degiee but thev felt that =uch a measure was only one of 
the items in the various nation-building semces in regard to which 
India was still far behind the principal countries of the world The 
Government of India were bound to be euided bv the conditions pre- 
vailing m India, and not bv action taken in other countries Ibe cvh 
nions received from Local Government'; showed that the majonr-j:^ 
them were di';tinctlv opposed to the fundamental principles of th^ ^ 
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and Sir Bhupendra did not find any evidence that there was a con- 
sideiahle feeling on the pait of the general public all over the country 
in support of the measure One of the fundamental principles of Mr 
Joshi's Bill was compulsion, and it had been strongly ob]ected to. The 
evils which Mi Joshi sought to remedy did not at piesent exist in India 
in any appreciable degree to 3 ustify the measure It would not be 
practical to enforce in all the provinces legislation on the lines recom- 
mended in the Bill The effect of the legislation might be to compel 
employers to adopt measures nhich might have haimful results on 
female labour The defects in the Bill were such that they could 
not be remedied bv an examination by a Select Commiltee Govern- 
ment therefore considered the Bill unnecessary and undesirable and the 
Member for Industries and Labour based his opposition to Mr Joshi’s 
motion especially on the ground that it would imply the acceptance 
bv the Assembly of the fundamental principles of the Bill The motion 
was also objected to bv Mr Chalmers, Mr Charties and Mr Clow and 
after having been discussed on the 26th and 27th of August 1925 was 
rejected by 51 votes against 47 


Sir Han Singh Gour wanted to refer his Special Marriage (Amend- 
ment) Bill to Select Committee but it was opposed by Mr Acharya, 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr Aney, Mr 
Krishnaswamv lyei, Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, Moulvi Muhammad Yaqub and Mr K C 
His motion to circulate for the purpose of eliciting 
opinions thereon his Hindu Tiusts (Yalidating) Bill was also strongly 

opposed and rejected, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
characterising it as exceedingly mischievous and 
Mr Tonkinson and Mr Duraiswami Aiyanger 
declaring that it was absolutely opposed to public policy and against 
the interests of the Hindu community 


Special Mamage 

(Amendment) Bill 

Neogy and rejected 


Hindn Trnsts (Validat- 
ing) BiU 


Three Bills which were rejected deserve special mention On the 
3rd September Mr Hamadas Pantulu moved in the Council of State that 

the Bill to repeal ceitain special enactments sup- 
^^^ecial Lav, fiepeal pJemeuting the ordmary criminal law, as passed 

by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into con- 
sideration Mr Crerar, in opposing the Bill, remarked that it did not 
take into account the realities and the facts of the present situation 
and had not received the calm and careful consideration it deserved 
It had been urged that the laws which Mr Patel’s Bill sought to repeal 
were repugnant to accepted canons of jurisprudence But it was only 
hard necessity and a very real sense of a very real danger which com- 
pelled Government to keep them on the Statute Book Very serious 
and persistent attempts had been made to introduce into India pro- 
paganda and machinations against her peace and security The Frontier 
vns cspeciallv exposed to the dangers of foreign hostility and were it 
not for the vigilance of the officers concerned and the legislative weapons 
thoi had in reserve, this foreign hostility would pour in at every port 
in the form of subversive propaganda, incitements to murder and rebel- 
lion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and illicit ammunition The 
, present course of events in China had amplv shown the extent of the 
Communist danger and attempts had been made and were being made 
b^ the Communist element in China to secure connection with India 
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show that under the King’s Regulations it was not necessary that s' 
Magistrate’s permission should he obtained before fire-arms -were used 
His Excellency compaied the martial law instructions with the provisions- 
of the Bill, said that it would result in trajisferruig responsibility 
from one who knew to one who did not know, that provisions for giving 
a warning already existed, that it was doubtful if the mover of the 
Bill had thought out the legitimate couclusions of his provisions and 
that by rendering the soldier liable to prosecution without sanction it 
would uot be right to tie the hands of the man on whom the final 
responsibility lay The Bill was supported by Mr Ranga Iyer, Mr 
T C Goswami, Mr Muhammad Taqub and Mr M A Jinnah, while 
Colonel Crawford and Mr Vijayaraghavachanar opposed it The Bill 
was taken into consideration and after certam amendments had been 
made, particularly at the instance of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, it was passed 
without a division On the 15th September Mr Ramadas Pantulu 
brought up this Bill befoie the Council of State The motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration was opposed by Mr Crerar and His 
Excellencv the Commander-in-Chief on behalf of the Government Sir 
Maneckii Dadabhoy declined to be a pai-tv to any legislation which 
would curb the ordinarv statutory powers for the maintenance and pre- 
servation of law and order Colonel Sir Hmar Hayat Khan said that 
the Bill showed the length to which some of the politically-minded people 
could go and proved that the Indian Legislature without the Council 
of State was like a sliip without mooring Mr P C Dutt also opposed 
the motion and said that the House could not do a worse disservice to 
the country than bv passing it Mr Ramadas Pantulu’s motion was 
negatived without a division 

On the 14th September tlie Home Member moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into con- 

sideration This proposed certain amendments of 
Code of which one alone, the amendment of 
secl.on 123 w.-,s objeolcd to by tto A.sembly 
Prior to the amendment of section 123, Ciiminal Procedure Code, a court 
had the discretion to award rigorous or simple imprisonment under 
Sffluni 109 of the Indian Penal Code As a result of the change made 
m 1923, in dt fault of securitv, simple imprisonment alone could be 
avrarded I^cal Governments had unanimously written to say that simple 

iiiiprisoimu lit vas inadequate and tlie Government of India, agreeing 

- . . .. 1 _ 
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the vaiious divisions of imprisonment in England and showed that im- 
piisonment without labour was practically non-existent there He also 
referred to provincial administration reports on jails and said that jail 
authorities thought that nothing could be moie absuid oi demoializmg 
than sending men undei section 109 to do simple impiisonment and 
thus provide them with board and lodging without their having to pay 
for it It was bad for the jail, bad for the man concerned and a 
waste of public niouev Sn Henrv Stanvon supported the measure and 
Mr V Raju and Mi Belvi opposed it The Home Membei assured the 
House that there was not the slightest political flavour about this clause 
and it had been introduced because every Local Government and jail 
authoritv had said that the change made in 1923 had rendered section 109 
useless The clause was rejected bv 52 votes against 21 Though the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed, in view of the change the Assembly 
had made, the Home Member did not move that the Bill be passed 


Conclusion 


The Session ended on the 17th September The Assembly had indeed 
had a strenuous time The length of the sittings, the resolutions which 

- were discussed and the legislative business which 
wns transacted all alike testified to the importance 

of the Session 


Condtisioii 


The end of the Session also marked the end of the life of the first 
Council of State, and it was in the fitness of things that His Excellency 
the Viceroy personally addressed the House and bade it farewell His 
Excellency reminded those who had followed the fortunes of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, from the Time of its introduction in The 
House of Commons that as originally planned the Council of State was 
intended to be a body in which the Government of India would be 
assured of a majority, for it was to consist of the Governor General and 
56 members, of whom 28 might be oflScials Had this conception pre- 
vailed, it would have enabled His Excellency to take part m the deli- 
berations of the House But the Joint Committee on the Bill had revised 
the proposal and “ reconstituted the Council as a true Second Chamber ” 
As His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, in his speech on the 
inauguration of the Indian Legislature, had emphasised, the intention of 
Pailiament was “ to create a true senate, a body of elder statesmen en- 
dowed wuth mature knowledge, experience of the world and the conse- 
quent sobriety of judgment Its functions will be to exercise a revising 
but not an overriding influence for caution and moderation, and to re- 
view and to adjust the acts of the larger Chamber ” As finally consti- 
tuted the Council consisted of 60 members, of whom 33 were elected and 
of the nominated not more than 20 were to be officials Of the nominated 
members, the representative of Berar was for all practical purposes an 
elected member and the number of officials had been reduced as low as 
17 “I cite these facts for the purpose ” said His Excellency “ of 
showing that, as the discussions on the form of the new constituficr 
developed, it was decided that the Government of India should surrend*' 
its majority and trust the Council of State, and further that afrer ^ 
constitution of the Council of State was finaUv settled by Varhstt^^'i 
the Governor General advanced agam on the path of trust'bv 
from nommatmg the full number of officials allowed bv the 
nominating non-officials in their place ” It had been a smu 
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gratification to His Excellency and to liis Government that this policy 
-of trust had been amply lustified and at the same time the nominated 
non-officials had not, His Excellency observed, sacrificed their opinions 
to their position His Excellency said 

“ The (Ji'^ision lists of this Council furnish an abiding record that 
the nominated non-officials have not hesitated to vote against Govern- 
ment at the dictates of their reason or their conscience On the other 
hand, they have not shrunk from shouldering the burden of temporary 
unpopularity, which too often is incurred by those uho, undisturbed by 
waves of passion and prejudice, have applied a calm and sober judgment 
and have voted with Government when they were convinced that the 
Tiigher interests of the country required it, when they were satisfied that 
these interests were being faithfully served by Government The nomi- 
nated non-official members have, in fact, exercised their functions with 
the same sense of independence and responsibility as the elected members 
of the Chamber, and I can therefore, in what I am about to say regarding 
the work of the Council of State as a whole, deal with all the non-official 
members of this Council as forming one body of men with firm principles 
and broad outlook, keenly alive to the responsibilities of their position 
=as members of a Second Chamber in which they command an overwhelm- 
ing majority ” 

His Excellency also referred to the representative character of the 
-Council consisting, as it did, of Zemindars, leadeis of learned professions 
and men who had attained success in the region of commerce and industry 
and expressed his gratitude to them for the valuable time the-\ had 
liberally given and the personal sacrifices they had made in order to 
attend the Council Lord Heading paid his “ tribute of admiration and 
gratitude to the official members of this Chamber, who have throughout 
striven ardently and persistently to ensure success for the Reforms and 
hare given their valuable assistance in the deliberations of this Cham- 
ber ” His Excellency expressed his great regret that, in the compara- 
tively short space of less than 5 years, circumstances should have com- 
"pelled him to appoint no less than 3 Presidents Btit his only justi- 
•fication for this course lay in the interests of the public service of India 
^On each occasion His Excellencv had sought to give again of the best 
that was available for his selection “ To Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
jour first President,” said His Excellency, “we owe much, for he occu- 
pied the Chair for a sufficiently long time to carry the Council well on 
its way, and to establish for it a worthy tradition of dignity and courtesy 
and no less a record of high efficiency He will be remembered as the 
first President of this new Chambei who set an example which others 
will assuredly be glad to follow ” Hardly had His Excellency had time 
to congratulate himself on the success of Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
successor. Sir Montague Butler, when he became Governor of the Central 
Piovinces, and His Excellency had to '^uirender “ another of the tiusted 
Sccietanes of Government — Sir Heniy Moncrielf Smith, who now pre- 
•^ides o-ver your deliberations with the serenity and distinction fully 
expected b^ all who had become familiar with his capacities and with 
his effoits since the inception of the Eefoims ” Referring to the Leader 
of the House, Sir Narasimha Sarma, who would soon be retiring. His 
Excellency said 

“IVe shall miss him very much, not only at our meetings but generally 
in the work earned on by the Executive Government Ho Viceroy ever 
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Ind n more lo\nl Iiojk'I nnd jiuh'pendcnt-iniiulcd collcnpuo ■ttho, rvBilst 
t'ONor forgidiiii}: lu'- oldi}:afinn‘. 0*^ n Mcnilior of llio Council, nlwnys 
rciminr'd (rue io In*: du<\ lo liifi Indinn compntriol*: nnd faHlifulh pic- 
«ontrd Uicir xions m ti mnnncr (h.U not onlv conimnndcd pronl re'^poct, 
hut nl'-o do'-civcd nnd roecned the elo'^e'Jt attention He i*: a penuinc 
Indnn j'ltnot and a Inn* •-erxnnl of tlie Enipne, nith a hioad ouflooK 
on hum iU nffni^ anh'd hx a ~(a! foi re'-enieh in the du'if'v papfcs of blue 
booh', ami th(' kei n nid lenle*-- jiidirnient of a man xxlio'^e paramount 
dt'in Is to tdxanre the nitfrestv of India and the Empire 

In tin nu i-uks nbieb bid come before the C'ouneil TTis E’^ceellencx 
said it bid “ shown alibi* qualitiesof fcai lessnosi; and sobrictx ” Whilst 
xon hnxo been lolli to intirfoie xiilh measures wl irh did not inxolxe ari"\ 
xitil jiriiK iple xon haxe not hesitated to reject measures xxhieh in vour 
calm nid considered judirment and nccordiiiL'’ to xour conseioncc throal- 
ened l)ie foundations of p-ond /roxernmeiit and would not tnilx 
serve the lust interest^ of India xoti haxe performed these difficult 
fnnciions (of .a Serond Chninherl xcith a duo sonse of lesponsihilitv and 
1) ive brcxiii^ht xour judLMinnt to bear ujion the jirnblems that confronted 
xou X ith the sob desire to ^orxe xour romitrx lo the be«L of voiir abilitx ” 
Toohinp’ b leK upon the liislon of the Indinn I ep^islature during the 
past \l aeirs IIis Em e])(*i)< \ nolieed llinl iberc* bad been a large measure 
of agieement between the ennipomnl bodies n result xxbicli xvns 
as eiedif ible to (be one Cliamlier ns to the otbei There had no doubt 
been difTereiues. often concerning practical meisnrcs xxliirb were being 
discussed on tlieir merits, uul these bad iisunllx been found capable of 
adjustment It xxas mainlx on questions of Finance ind of 
the ronstitution that the* Chnmbere had found tliomselves in 
disagreoineiit Ilefemng to the resolution on the Eeforms Inquirq^^ 
Committee report which had been accepted hx- the Council of State, His 
E\eellenev snjd that it xxoulcl he dnlx considered hx his Government 
together xxith the amendment xvhich line! been caiiicd hx the Legislative 
Assemblx “ The conclusions of the Indian Legislature, ” said Ills 
Evcellenex , “must he considered a*, a whole, attributing due xxeight 
to that part which jiroeeeds from the Council of Stale, nnd T heliexe, 
repiestnts no ineonsidernhlo proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements m the countrx ” Cnnchiding his speech JIis Exeellency bade 
fircwell to the Council in the folloxiing xxorcls 

“ In limes of special difhcnUx, as times of transition must nocessanlv 
bo, xou liaxc rendered a high serxiee to vour eountn bv fulfilling to the 
best of xoui judgment the losponsible lolo assigned to xou bx the Con- 
stitution Ton iinx'c dealt x\ilb the important alTaiis which haxe come 
before xou according to xoui conscience nnd in a spirit of good sense 
nnd moclerntion As I understand x'onr xioxvs, -vou stand foi pi ogress 
nnd the political advancemeiil of India ns inpidlx as can be ncbieved xxilli 
clue legal cl to the dictates of piudonce and wisdom and the special condi- 
tions appertaining to India It is upon these broad-based foundations 
Hint xon desire lo construct llie load to ndxnnce nnd lo erect the supor- 
stiucture destined to eroxvn the effoits foi the giealcr contentment nnd 
happiness of the Indian people In the Knowledge that \ou have 
thioughout acted in full nccoidniicc xvilh these iclenls and line been 
animated bv a loftv sense of dulx and a steadfast dctoiinmation to 
advance the inteiosts of India, I regielfullv hid x'ou fnrexvcll nnd coidnllv- 
xvish -jou all happiness " 
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LEGISLATRT5 ASSEMBLY 


Tlnosdai/, 20tli Avgust, 1925 

3i\^AUGURATI0N OF THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE COHNCH 4 
OP STATE AND THE THIRD SESSION OP THE SECOND 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEI\rBLT 

His Eseellcac.v tlie Viceroy -with the Piesidents of the Council of 
State and the Lcgislatne Assembly ha\ung armed in procession, His 
Excellency took his seat on the dais 


H E the Viceroy Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, after a 
■considerable separation from you — a separation on this occasion to be 
measured not only in point of time, but also by distance in space — it gives 
me special pleasure to meet 3 ou, the Members of the Indian Legislature, 
once more and to ivelcome you to the labours of another Session. Mv 
firsrt endeaiour must be to gather up the threads of admimstration in 
India and to mention a few of the topics vhich have been engaging 
attention during mj’ absence, or which are hkely to occupy your inter^t 
in the immediate future It is a source of gratification to me that in 
my absence no anxious crisis arose in India, and that the administration 
was carried on smoothly and efficiently under the capable guidance of 
His ExceUencj' Lord Lytton 

But though the Ship of State has been sailing in calm waters, the 
hand of death has lam hea'v'y in recent months on the friends of India, 
both English and Indian Within the last year, and within a few months 
<of each other, two Englishmen — ^Llr Montagu and Lord Curzon — ^whose 
names will endure conspicuous m the roll of the great Enghsh statesmen 
who have loved India and devotedly served her — one as Secretary of State, 
the other as Viceroy — ^have passed away They approached Indian 
problems not always from the same angle of Aision. I had the advantage 
■of many discussions with them befoie I left for India They weie of the 
greatest assistance m preparing me for the duties of my office They 
were the last to bid me good-bye when I first set out for India Alas 1 
they were both absent from the ciicle of friends to greet me on my return 
More recently the death of two distmgmshed Indian pohtical leaders — 
Mr Das and Sir Surendranath Baneijea — both men of marked per- 
sonal^, intellectual capacity and energetic patriotism, though of different 
views, has left India m mourmng We have to mourn too the 
, death of the Maharaja Scmdia of Gwalior, one of the greatest of Indinn 
Princes, a wise ruler and a true patriot whom I was proud to count 
among my friends I pay also my tribute of regret for the death of 
two Members of the Legislature— Khan Bahadur Shams-uz-Zoha and 
Leslie Mdler 
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And last I must mention llic loss nliicli lias befallen me and my 
Government — nay more, India and the Empire — in tlie sudden and tragic 
death of tlie late Loid Rawlinson, one of tbe most eminent aoldicrs. 
•who have sereed this countiy m the high office of Commandcr-in-Chief 
There is no need foi me to repeat to jou on this occasion the story of 
his military acbieicmcnts , bis fame ns a soldier, both in pence and 
war, IS far extended and "Will long endure But it is fitting that I should 
take this oppoitnnity ot eommcmoiating the special son ice M'hich Lord 
Ra'W'hnsou rcndcicd to m'y Goicniment, and to India, through his 
quahtics of sympathy and bicadth of outlook, and through his prudent 
and efficient adminis'ttation of llic militar 3 ’' son ices of this country 
Members of both Ilonscs of tlio Legisl.it urc -will moieoicr recall many 
occasions on \ihich thej' leccived at his h.inds the most distinguished 
consideration It 113 $ eier his desire to satisf}' their interest in, and 
increase their knowledge of, the Aimj' and Armj' Administration It 
^s especially true to say that in all Ins worl^. ns Commandcr-in-Chief 
and as Member of my Excciitnc Council Ins constant aim was to secure 
that which he smceiely belieicd to he the best bolli for the India of Iho- 
present and the India of the fntiirc I deeply mourn the loss of a 
personal friend and comrade 

" Sonia of tho nghteous nro in the hands of God, 

There shall no torment touch them ” 

When Lord Rawlinson died, his snccessor, Field-I^Iarshal Sir William 
Birdwood, though, already designated, was not in India, and in such 
a situation my Government weie fortunate m that the} could for the 
time being command the services of General Sir Claud Jacob, of whom 
It IS sufficient to say that Ins fitness to fill the breach rested upon 
42 years’ service in the Indian Army, tbe high reput.alion as a Com- 
mander of Loops which he gained during the Great War, Ins still 
recent experience as Chief of the General Staff in India, and last but 
not least upon the respect and confidence irt which he is deservedly held 
throughout the Army in India To-day it is my prmlcge and pleasure 
to extend a cordial welcome to Sir William Birdwood who in the last 
few days has returned to India and assumed his high office He is tho 
first Commander-in-Chief in India to hold at the same time the exalted 
military rank of Field-Marshal, , a distinction which he has earned bv 
services to the Cro'WTi of an exceptionally high order, both in India 
and elsewhere Sir William Birdwood is, howev'er,, so well and widely 
known as to stand in no need of further recommendation from me 
I welcome him also as a colleague in my Council and wish him good 
fortune and good guidance in the discharge of the responsible duties 
upon which he has entered 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, in pursuance of the pro- 
VLSions of tbe Government of India Act, you have been called upon, 
for the fiist time, to elect vour President on the 22nd day of this month 
and it IS therefoie fitting for me on this occasion to express my oivn 
and mv Government’s appreciation of the services which have been 
:renclered, not only to the Assembly, but also to tbe Provnucial Legislative 
LounciL throughout India, by the first President of the Legisla,tive 
^ Legislative bodies as established uuder the Government 
ot India Act were so different in then composition from- those set up 
under eaiber Acts of Pailiament that it was thought right to make 
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provision ^or a, Presidont wlio siiould be indubitably independent of tbe 
Government, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even un- 
consciously biassed in favour of Government At tbe same time it was 
recognised that on tbe standard set by tbe first Presidents of tbe 
different Legislative bodies, and more particularly on tbe standard set 
nv tbe fiist President of tbe Legislative Assembly, tbe futuie of tbe 
jissembly and of tbe Legislative bodies in tbe Provinces would greatly 
depend It was essential that tbe 'fiist President of tbe Assembly should 
be a man bberaUy veised not only in tbe written rules, but also in tbo 
onwiitten tradition of tbe Motbei of Parliaments, so that, in tbe tune 
allotted to bim by' tbe Statute, be might establish in tins Assembly 
a high “standard of public order, a true appreciation of tbe dignity and 
responsibilities of tbe Cbambei, and a peifeet coPfidence in tbe rigid 
impartiabty of tbe Chair, and further that be might foster in every 
l\Iember of tbe Assembly a deep sense of regard not only for tbe rights 
but also for tbe feelings of eveiy other Member of tbe Chamber, a sense 
oi regard which should lema in unaffected even in tbe extreme beat of 
party controversy Gentlemen, to my gieat regret it has not been mv 
primlege to attend your proceedings m person, but in addition to your 
printed proceedings, a daily report leaebes me of your doings, and abke 
fiom these sources and from tbe testimony of official and non-official 
Members of this Assembly and also of tbe distinguished visitois from 
many parts of tbe world who have witnessed your proceedings, I am 
able to say with confidence that Sir Frederick Whyte has discharged 
to tbe utmost tbe very heavy responsibilities laid upon him as first 
President of tbe Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this oppoitunity 
of tendering to liun mv thanks and the thanks of my Government for bis 
very notable acbievenment If I may be allowed to offier advice to bis 
successor, it is that be bold fast to tbe tradition which has been 
established for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end 
I ask you gentlemen of tbe Assembly to give to your new President in 
his difficult task tbe generous co-operation which you have always accorded 
to your first President 

I pass now to a brief review of tbe affairs of India I am glad to say 
that our relations with neighbouring States lemain cordial and that no 
questions of importance aie outstanding I wish I could report an equal 
absence of controversial matter m regard to tbe position of Indians in 
South Africa At tbe moment I should not be weU advised to say more 
than that my Government is watching tbe situation closely apd is stdl m 
communication with tbe Government of South Africa 

In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industrial 
depression Fortunately this has not been associated with any failure of 
Indian harvests, and exports have been well maintained Tbe depression 
in Indian industries appears to be a phase of a world-wide movement 
Throughout the world mdustiies are experiencing the difficulties of adjusfc- 
ing themselves to tbe new post-war conditions India could not expect to 
escape India has m fact been fortunate that this change has not come 
to her so quickly or so seveiely as in many other countries, and owing to a 
succession of good baiwests there is a reserve of buving power in tbe 
country Nevertheless the process of adiastment is difficult and tbe condi- 
tion of seieial of these industries wiU come before vou Public atten-^’w. 
has recently been diiected to tbe gisat cotton mill irdiutrj which aAtr s 
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period of unexampled prospciity imd expansion is now cxpcncneing « 
reaction My_ Government has been watclimg the position closely, and I 
have consented to receive a dcpulnlion early next 110011 from tlio IMill- 
oivners of Bombay and Alimcdabad In the circumstances I ii’ill reserve 
any furthei obscivations Four repnrls by the Tariff Board, mnrbed by 
that thoroughness which I haie Icaincd to expect from its work, haic been 
published, and the conclusions of mv Government on three of them haie' 
been made public A fifth report dealing nllh steel has yist been rccencd 
and proposals m regard to rt will be placed before 1 on in the course of the 
Session You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill framed 
on the recommendations of the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate 
Indian coal in overseas markets 

My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of the term, arc determined, so far as circumstances permit, 
not to neglect the intciests of what is really the greatest of all Indian indus- 
tries, namely, agriculture I Imow fiom my discussions with the Secretary 
of State that my Goieinmcnt can rely upon his most cordial support of 
this policy The direct icsponsibility of the Goicrnmcnt of India for 
agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the inception of the 
Ileforms In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture US' 
the basic industry of the people of India, of the improbability of Proiincial 
Governments being in a position to undertake research on the scale required 
and of the necessity for co-ordniating activities in the wide field of agri- 
cultural development, the Central Government must continue to play an 
important part in agricultural progress Their present agricultural policy 
is mainly directed to fostering research and undertaking work which is 
outside the normal ambit of Pronncial actintfes by reason of its all-Indfa: 
character With the improvement this year in our finances we have been 
able to increase very considerably our activities in the splierc of agriculture 
The Agricultural Institute at Pusa is expanding its work of research, which 
is the basis and condition of all progress Tliat work has already home 
remarkable fruit New varieties of crops (I would instance sugarcane 
and wheat) — ^the product of careful lesearch and experiment in oiir labora- 
tories and experimental farms — ^have added within the past few years 
crores of rupees to the wealth of the agriculturist, and these achievements 
point the way to still more wonderful possibilities Agriculture in India 
must in the mam depend on cattle for its motive power, and what is of 
vital importance is not an mcrease m the numerical strength of cattle, hut 
an improvement in quality This problem is being steadily attacked from 
more than one angle in the cattle-breeding and dairy farms under the 
Government of India , 

But apart from direct a,ctivitie 3 I conceive that one of the most import- 
ant functions of a Central Government in respect of a great all-India 
interest is to facihtate the co-ordination of Provmcial effort My Gov- 
ernment have for some time past had under consideration a proposal fov 
the estabhshment of an all-India agricultural organisation which would 
help towards co-ordmating the activities of the various Provmcial Depart- 
ments of Agiiculture, promote research, agricultural education, co-opera- 
tion and othei established aids to agriculture and serve as a medium for 
agiicnltural propaganda thr'bughout the country With the object of 
0 taming the views of representative and responsible authorities from all 
• paits of the coimtiy before a definite scheme is formulated, it has heea 
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decided to refer this proposal to the Board of Agriculture at its next 
meeting, which will be held at Pusa in December of this year It is hoped 
that, in addition to the regulai Provineial representatives. Ministers of 
Agriculture of the various Provinces wiU also be able to attend on this 
important occasion 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee presided over by hlr Justice Eankin will be a matter of interest 
to you I have no doubt that many of you have studied that report and 
recognise the wide extent of the ground it covers k'lany of the recom- 
mendations can be put into effect by Local Governments, High Courts and 
the piesiding ofiScers of the Courts of justice throughout the country In 
some eases we have decided to reduce the proposals of the Committee to 
the concrete form of Bdls which will come before you during this Session 
In others we have addressed Local Gov^emments and High Courts, and shall 
prepare Bills for your consideration after we have received their opinions. 
I have mentioned before the great importance which I attach to the work 
of this Committee and the value of the reactions which must follow on 
improvements in the machinery for the administration of cml justice I 
wish now to express my high appreciation of the work which has been per- 
formed by the Chairman and members of the Committee and by the co-, 
opted members, non-official as veil as official 

Last January I announced that, m view of the opinion expressed in 
the Assembly regarding the need of an economic inquiry, my Government 
had decided to appomt a small Comnuttee to report on the material which 
exists for holding an inquiry into the economic conditions of the people of 
India, the feasibihty of instituting an inquiry of this character and the 
manner in which it could be carried out This Committee has been at 
work during the last few months under the Chairmanship of Sir JI 
Vishveshvaraya, and has just completed its report which is now m the 
press It IS the intention of Government to publish the report at an early 
date, and the Committee’s recommendations will be examined without delay. 
I must express my appreciation of the expedition with which the Committee 
have dealt with this complicated subject 

When I addressed you last I dwelt at some length on the difficult 
questions of currency and exchange, and I announced the intention of Gov- 
ernment to appoint an authoritative Committee to consider the subject of 
the rupee exchange as soon as world economic factors appeared sufficiently 
stable to justify formulation of a new pohey Since that time, although 
conditions are in some respects still obscure, there has been one event in 
'this field of outstanding importance, namely, the return of England to 
the gold standard With the return of sterhng to a parity with gold 
there is fulfilled one of the most important conditions requisite for a 
fruitful re-examihation of our Indian problems 

The position has been considered in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, and I am now able to announce that His Majesty the Kang has 
approved Jhe appointment of a Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
The terms of reference to the Commission will be — 

“ To examine and report on the Indian exchange and currency 
system and practice , to consider whether any modifications are 
desirable m the interests of India, and to make recommenda- 
tions ” 
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It -will be seen that tbe terms of reference are mde enongb to admit tbe 
consideration of all important questions of cuirency policy, and that the 
membership of the Commission also ensures adequate representation of 
Indian opinion I am glad to inform you that the Eight Honourable 
Hilton Young rviU act as Chairman and the following gentlemen hare 
consented to serve as memheis of the Commission — 

Professor J C Coyajee, 

Sir Maneck^i Dadahhoy, 

Sir Beginald Mant, 

Sir Eajendra Nath Miikherji, 

Sir Alexander hlurray, 
hir "W E Preston, 

Sir Henry Strako^ch, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and 
Sir Norcot "Warren 

The Joint Secretaries will he Mr Aiyar of the Indian Finance Department 
and Mr Baxter of the India Office It will be apparent that every care 
has been taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this 
important subject The Commission will, it is expected, commence work 
next October 

There is one other important inquiry to which I must refer Tlie 
Government of India recentlv appointed a Committee which has come to be 
known as the Indian Sandhurst Committee The investigations of the 
Committee will embrace, not only the whole subject of the best and most 
suitable means of traimng Indians to hold worthily and efficiently His 
Majesty’s Commission, hut also the question of wliat measures should he - 
adopted in order to attract the best type of Indian youth, in greater 
numbers than are at present forthcoming, to a mibtary career I attach 
great importance to the enterprise upon which the Committee are emhark- 
inu If they are successful, it may he said that they wiU, to the extent 
of their achieieraent, help India forward in the path of progress The 
Committee is u idely representative of different branches of Indian opimon, 
and I am glad to note that in this important inquiry we shall haye tlie 
assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party I must express gratifica- 
tion that he IS prepared to contribute to the elucidation of the problems 
iniohed Init I should not think of seeking to press the implication of 
his action further than he himself wished His own statement of the 
reasons for the course he has adopted should in my judgment preclude any 
more extended infcrenees 

Tlie establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively 
pursued in correspondence with the Secretary of State, and I have every 
hope that it will shortly be possible to make an announcement detailing its 
fnnetions its constitution and its pci soyincl I am aware that great 
importance is attributed to the Commission both by the piibbc and the 
menibfrs of the Public Sernces I believe that it will confiim for the 
that sonce of cccunti in the eonscientious discharge of their duties 
to 1 huh thn, are iiisilv entitled, and tint it will pronde an independent 
ml HiijMrt d tribunal for the examination of griesanccs I believe also 
tint it \ ill be I xisiblc end concrete guarantee of the principle, on which 
all ii> rd goMmnnnt is founded that the ultimate object of administration 
1 ;1 e intfred of the State and the semjee of the pubhc 
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Among otlier mattei’S of importance Tritli 'wlncli my mind "was natural- 
ly much pre-oceupied at the time of my departure for England, though 
even then I recognised and u’elcomcd tendencies ot a happier augury, 
was the situation relating to the leligious endownments of the Sikh com- 
munity, and the vaiious issues connected with it , and during my absence 
I watched the pi ogress of events with keen and sympathetic interest It 
IS a matter of great gratification to me that, on my return, I find that 
the hope of iminovement in the situation has been realised or is in a 
fair way to be realised During the wjiole course of the events and 
controversies which have engaged public attention and someLmes, I regret 
to say, distuibed the public peace in the Punjab, the Government of the 
Punjab and my own Government have been animated by a constant and 
single desire to promote by every means in our power a stable, an 
equitable and a friendly settlement of all the matters in issue, which shall 
do justice to the claims of aU. the interests legitimately concerned and 
which, in particular, shall restore the traditional relations of good under- 
standing and mutual confidence between Government and the Sikh com- 
munity It IS my behef that those relations, gloiious in war and “ no 
less lenowned ” in peace, whatever misunderstandings ha\e arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred hai e never in truth suffered 
more than a partial and temporary distuibanee, and I welcome every pros- 
pect of their complete renewal and consolidation 

The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has 
been the enactment of a measure by the Punjeh Legi&lative Council, on 
the motion of a private member belonging to the Sikh Community, and 
in the formulation of which the Punjab Government lendered assistance 
which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate the management of 
the Sikh religious endowments This measure has received so large, and 
I may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests 
directly or indirectly concerned as to leave no doubt of its general accept- 
ance and it has received the assent of the Governor General The Govern- 
ment of the Punjab have taken the opportunity of the passing of tins 
measure to make a generous offer to those persons under detention in 
that Provunce for certain offences arising out of the agitation, and I 
trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it 

I count as one of the palpable s*gns of a hopeful and auspicious 
future, ■‘he recent conclusion, with the co-opeiation and assistance fti 
the necessary arrangements of the authorities of the Nabha State, of the 
ceremonial reading of the Sikh scriptures at the Gaugsai Gurdwara in 
that State The policy scrupulously obseived by Government has been 
to interpose no obstacle, there or elsewhere, to the free observance of 
religious ceremonies m such manner as not to conflict with other well 
estabhshed rights and liberties I wiU say no more on a subject which 
might renve old controversies than that I have every hope and confidence 
that, with the conclusion of the ceremony I have referred to and the re- 
le^e of persons detained in the Nabha State, we may all now unite to 
treat this incident as a closed chapter 

A Bill will be laid before you in the course of the present Session, 
the object of which is to validate such of the provisions of the Punjab 
Act as are beyond the competence of the local Legislature, and I am Con- 
fident that a measure which offers so fair a prospect of a practical and 
eqmtable settlement of a momentous and complex issue and which is 
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suppoilcd by so eighty n body of public opimon -will iccoive also your 
ratification and cudorseiiiont 

Much has been achieved, and we iiuiy suivcv Mifh legitimate satis- 
faction the piogress iccoided, lendoring due ackiiou lodgments to the 
-sympathetic consideration and the indefatigable labouis of llis Kvcellencv 
Sir Alalcolm Ilailey .ind the Go^clnmcnt of the Punjab, and to the com- 
mon-soiise, mutual foibeaiancc and public spirit of all concerned mIucIi 
have made it possible I trust that your deliberations -will complete a 
legislative act ’which vvill not only alloid a just and satisfactory solution 
of the matters it expressly contemplates, but Mill also contribute powci- 
Cully to the ic-uinon and reconciliation of diverse aims in other spheres 
of interest -which mb all have cquallj' at heart If m'c persevere and re- 
double our efforts in the path of mutual forhcaiancc'^and understanding, 
I have every conlidcncc that the future -w’lll croivn our labours 

This concludes my obsci vat ions on a icmcw of atTairs in India as 
I find them on mj'- leturii hly main purpose in requesting your attend- 
ance to-day -Avas in oidei that I may address you specially upon "^hc 
events connected Avitli my visit to England When I leccivcd the invita- 
tion trom His hlajcsty’s Government to return to England, I gladly aA ailed 
myself of it I had been in India OA'cr four years and had seen several 
changes of Government in England during this short period A General 
Election in the Autumn had just installed a ncAv GoA'crnment in office — 
the fifth Avitli Avliicb I liaATj had the privilege of serving It seemed to 
me eminently desirable in the interests of India, that I should take fhe 
opportunity for the fust time afforded to one holding my lugli ofliec 
During my stay in England I had many conferences and discussions Avith 
the Secretary of State, and I also hod the great advantage of representing 
tlie situation in India, as I conceived it, to the Prime Minister and also 
to the Cabinet ToAvards the end of my Ausit the Secretary of State made 
an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon Indian affairs 
The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parliament and the 
country. It Avas the first revieAV by the Sccietaiy of State of the general 
situation in India since he had assumed Ins high office, and it had been 
dcfeired until after the conclusion of the conferences Avith me In ad- 
dition, it possessed a special attraction by reason of the forceful pcrsonalilj' 
and intellectual capacity of the Secretaiy of State You Avill have observ- 
ed that His Lordship Avns careful to state that he Aims not announcing, 
or purjiorting to announce, decisions or conclusions Novertholess, it can- 
not bo doubted that his survey of the situation formed an important 
event in the history of pobtical development in India It Avas made after 
careful study of the problems and after full consideration of 
the AicAvs AA'hich I had presented in numerous conferences as the 
lesult of my experience in India The speech in the House 
of Loids Avas loUoAvcd almost immediately by a debate in the 
House of Commons I do not Ioioav Avhether many of you have had the 
opportumty of studying the report of the debate, Avluch Avas of special 
lutcrcst to India It shoAved, as it appeared to mo, a groAving apprecia- 
tion and a sjmpathctic understanding of the complexities and difficulties 
of Indian political problems You Avill have gathered from the Parlia- 
mentary reports that the general lines of the pronouncement Aiere not 
seriously challenged in the British Parliament I confess that I have 
therefore been somcAvhat disappointed, on a perusal of reported speeches 
of political leaders in India and of articles in the public Press, to find 
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that the speech has been received m some quarters in so critical a spiiit 
jThe impression on my mind is that its importance and value to India 
have not been sufficiently appieeiated I look upon the Seei'dary of 
State’s address as a message of sympathetic encouragement to India, at 
least to those who aie desirous of advancing to responsible self-govcinment 
within the British Empire It is an emphatic indication that political 
opinion in England stands firm upon the declarations made in 1917 and 
in 1919 without distinction of pobtical parties 

I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situatiou as 
It presents itself to me to-day I trust I am not too optimistic in my 
belief that a temperate examination of the problems in au atmospheie 
free from suspicion and prejudice may lead to more earnest and smceie 
CO operation and good-will from Indian politicians I cannot hope to 
convince all sections of those who take an interest in public affaiis But 
if we are to advance towards a solution of our problems, we must get rid 
of the elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny 
alas 1 too rapidly, and try whether the spirit of good-wiU may not prove 
solvent for difficulties which have hitheito seemed to defy solution 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their minds for 
« moment towards me, and to weigh obseriations based upon the experience 
of a life-time and appbed to Indian affairs by one who claims to be 
devoted to India and her interests 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the 
Keformed Constitution and of assisting the country along the read of 
advance mapped out m the declaration of August 1917 The first great 
measure in pursuance of the new pobey had been embodied in an Act of 
Parbament It was unfortunate that this new sj^stem was- launched at a 
period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity 
It IS unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it encountered from the 
moment of its birth They are still fresh in our minds It suffices for 
the moment to recall that it met with determined opposition from certain 
sections of the community, directed at first from without the Coimcds and 
latterly also from within Remember that this was a newly-fashioned 
Constitution — indeed a constitutional expeiunent without precedent — 
designed to meet the peeubar complexities of the situation in India It 
had no doubt its imperfections, but it was the product of deep thought and 
the outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parbament to 
give effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian pobtical leaders and to 
initiate a system of self-governing institutions Much of the criticism 
directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature of a protest 
agamst the refusal to grant complete self-government at one step But 
the ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the 
system did not fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from 
obvious defects which should be removed These charges deserved 
examination, aud after three years’ experience of the new Constitution 
my Goiemment, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, decided 
that inquiry should be made not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for Ihe purpose of determining whether any measures could be devised 
whereby the system might work more smoothly and efficiently These 
problems were exammed by the Reforms Inquiry Committee, to whose 
labours both my Government and all those who are interested m tl^e 
working of the Constitution owe a debt of gratitude I legre^ that ihe 
liiDPI 
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members of the Committee were unnblo to come to unanimous conclusions 
The Majority have made a senes of recommendations which taken broadly 
appear to bo acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing 
practice They) arc fashioned with a genuine desire to impiovc the 
present machinery I do not of course claim for them infallibility or 
deny that they must be examined in detail with some caic My Go%em- 
ment aic prepared to accept in substance the view of the Majoiity that 
the Constitution should be maintained and amended, where necessary, in 
order to remove defects in its working on the lines recommended by them 
My Government cannot at present commit itself to all mdi\iduol 
recommendations or to the form or method by which they should be carried 
into etfect, inasmuch as there has not been sufficient time for full con- 
sideration of them with the authoiitics concerned, or oven by me with my 
Council An oppoitunity will he afforded to the Legislature for debating 
this policy, and every consideration will be given to the views presented 
to us before final conclusions are reached. 

The Minonty, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled to 
receive, and have received, the most careful examination of myself and 
my Government and — ^let mo add — of Lord Birkenliead, have staled that 
they have no objection to many of the proposals of their colleagues, but 
tliey were unable to accept the report of the Majority because they desired 
to progress moie rapidly and by different methods In their opinion 
no substantial results will be produced by the process of amendment of 
d(> feels rccommondod by the Majority Briefly, the Minority as!? whether 
the Constitution should not be put on a permanent basis with pIO^^slons 
for automatic progress in the future, and they are in favour of a sj^stem 
of Provincial autonomy They press for an early inquiry with a view to 
fulfilling those aspirations To the subject of Provincial autonomy I shall 
return later It is sufficient to say at this stage that the Minoritv, mindful 
of the terms of reference, do not present it ns a practical and fully' con- 
pidoicd scheme, but content themselves with putting it forward as an 
ideal The steps for its attainment clearly demand further invost’gatioii 
In effect therefore the recommendations of the klinority amount to a 
demand for an early and author itative inquiry wnth a view to a revision 
of the Constitution The issue at the moment between them and the 
Govojmmcnt of India is largely one of time for the appointment of a 
Commission It has been laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in 1920, that is in four venis from the present time, there must be 

a full inquiry into the Constitution such as the Minority desire But the 

Minority say that they wish the enquiry to take place at an early date 
I undoi stand their impatience, but my Government and I, after most 
carcfullv weighing their views, have leached the conclusion that the 
moment for an inquiry has not yet arrived 

The inquii'y contemplated by the Act will he a genuine and an. 
impartial inquiry Nothing will be prejudeed It wall proceed upon, 
the tacts of the situation as ascertained upon the evidence produced to 
the tiibunal And hero I must remind you of the words of the pieamble 
to the Government of India Act, which'’ have already been quoted by 
the Secretary of State “ And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
maltcis must be guided by the co operation received from those on ivhom 
new opportunities of service will ho conf erred, and by the extent to 

winch it IS found that confidence can he reposed in their sense of 

• responsibility ” if those arc to be the principles to guide the Commission 
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to its 3 udginent, I cannot tliink, aa a friend of India, that it alionld 
commence its inquiries immediately If the judgment of the British 
Baihsment were to he pronounced upon the present evidence, I fear that 
it could but result in disappointment I have not abandoned hope that 
as the days proceed endence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be 
forthcoming from that large section of political opinion which has hitherto 
stood aloof, and that it mav be manifested that the political attitude of 
those who have hitlierto declined to shoulder any responsibility may 
uudcigo a change I Icnow that there is a school of thought in India 
which preaches incessantly that nothing is to be won from England save 
by force or threats Bebeve me, that js a profound mistake, and if persisted 
in, cannot but embitter the relations of the two countries ^The Keforms 
took their origin in England in a spirit of good-wiU, not of fear of 
optimism, not of opiiortunism The history of the last few vears has 
damped the hopes and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England 
who wish India v elL But those hopes can be relandled, those expectations 
can be recreated, if India shows the hand of friendship in^ead of menace 
But while I am sure that the present would be a most luappiopnate 
moment to hold the statutory inquiry, I wish to re-emphasise what was 
made abundantly plain by the Secretary of State -in his speech that 
there is no special sanctity attaching to the year 1929 The re-examination 
of the Constitution may take place at any tune, not later than 1929, 
when the British Government are persuaded that there has been genuine 
CO operation of the responsible Indian political leaders in worlnng the 
■existing Constitution, and when sufficient experience of those new and 
■still largely untried conditions has been gathered to form the basis of 
a considered judgment and to enable proposals for the future to be made 
•with some confidence Is it not worth while to make a real attempt to 
■wipe out past controversies and to unite in an effort tp test the system at 
present established ? In the Secretary of State’s words — “ We desire 
and request good-ivill, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet 
with that generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts ” 
The desire to help India along the road indicated remains unchanged 
throughout General Elections and new Administrations I had opportu- 
nities of discussion "with many leaders of pohtical thought in England 
of waned political -news Throughout I was impressed on the one hand 
by the sympathetic good-'wiU manifested towards India and Indians 
generally, and on the other, by the determination not to be hurried by 
threats lUto premature concessions I have long been confident that it is 
through friendly co-operation alone that India advance to the ultimate 
goal desired The events of the recent years and my visit to England 
Jiave served to confirm this "view I most earnestly commend it as a 
policy to the Legislature and to the country 

I believe bhat the present moment is specially favourable for a com- 
Tnned effort to work the Constitution Since the Committee reported, two 
mew ffactors have supervened Ivhich should be an encouragement to a neir 
departure, and are well worthy of your consideration Among the many 
Tiandicaps under which the new system has suffered, none perhaps was 
greater than the financial -stringency which dogged its early years In 
administration a policy •without resources is barren. Too often the 
Ministers found that from lack of money they could not give effect to 
their ideas m the field of government transferred to their ‘■charge Ham- 
pered by financial diffieultjes d;hey were exposed to the criticism of having 
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aclueved nothing ! or innately, the period Of financial stringency, the 
legacy of the War, seems to be passing away This year my Government 
has been able to make a notable beginning in the remission of Provincial 
contiihutions, and thcieby to place at the disposal of various Provinces 
additional lesources, a large part of which it may be hoped w'lU he avail- 
able for the amelioration of social conditions and for nation-build mg 
activities — in short foi those blanches of the administration which have 
been tiansfciicd to popular control I trust that these new resources 
,wiU strengthen the position of Ministers 

There is one other change of importance which I must not omit to 
mention I confess I have been surprised to find that so little pubbe atten- 
tion has been directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the 
practical effect of which will soon begin to malce itself felt It had been 
one of the complaints of Ministers that the organisation of their superior 
sei-vices through which their departments were administered lay not in 
their hands, hut m those of the Secretary of State It was the latter who 
recruited them, and who determined their rates of pay and their numbers 
We are now taking steps to give effect in this respect to the prmciple 
laid down by the Jomt Select Committee of Parliament, that Mmisters 
should have the fullest opportunity of managing that field of government 
which was entrusted to their care Eecruitment by the Secretary of State 
for the Indian Educational Ser\ace, the Indian Agricultural Service, the 
Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Hoads Branch of 
the Indian Service of Engmeers and in Bombay and Burma 
for the Indian Forest Service has ceased In these important 
branches of the administration the Mini sters will he authorised to start 
building up by new recruitment their own Provincial Services, subject 
only to such restrictions as experience shows to be necessary for safeguard- 
ing the mtegrity, the independence and the efficiency of Pubbe Services 
The problem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, 
but here too the principle of estabbshmg Provincial Medical Services has 
been accepted, subject to certain conditions which are still under consider- 
ation The combined effect of these changes will become increasingly 
apparent eveiy year, and I am sure that what seems to me at present to 
be an inadequate appreciation of their importance wiU rapidly disappear 
I cannot pass from these observations on tiie future of the Services vnthout 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance which has 
been rendered by the members of the Services and wfil, I am convinced, 
continue to be rendered in the working of the new Constitution Without 
then help, difficulties already seiious enough would have been stupendous, 
if not insuperable 

For the reasons indicated above, I bebeve that the system of Dyarchy 
will be found to work in future more efficiently and smoothly, and Mmisters 
will in these respects no longer have the semblance of ground for com- 
plaint that the powei and responsibdity entrusted to them are unpaired 
by othei mfluences " In any event, I haveDio doubt it is too early yet to 
pronounce a final verdict as to failure or success On a careful survey of 
the whole situabon and study of the reports of the Local Governments I 
come to the conclusion that Dyarchy, whatever its deficiencies may be, has 
so far proved moie successful in its operations than some of its friends 
and most of its critics could have expected We shall be in a far bettor 
position and m a compaiativcly short tune to form a final judgment, if 
the sj stem is worked in the future with general ffoo^-^iijl ^ijd co-operatmn 
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In a notable pri'-'^npc in bis spcccb Loid Biilccnbcad disclaimed on 
behalf of tlic Briti‘;h Pnrlinment nnv nionopol}' in the art of framing 
Constitution^, and lie inMtcd Indians to conlnbutc, if thej^ could do so, 
their o\\n solution He united them — to quote bis nords — “ to produce 
a Constitution which carries behind it a fair nicasmc of general agreement 
among Hie great jicojiles of Indi.i " He gnre the nssnrance that such a 
contribution to our pioblems would nowhere be resented, but would on 
the contrarj* be most carefully evamined bi the Go^emment of India, by 
himself and by the Commission wliciicvcr that body may be assembled 
The lime which mas elapse before reexamination of the Constitution, 
whoiicNcr that ma^ hiippon, could not he better occupied by public men 
in India than by doiotnig serious practical thought to these problems 
TIic Biitisli people, v orbing on their own experience, have set up institu- 
tions in Indn based on ‘Wc-slcrn models Tlic aspirations of Indian pob- 
ticinns, as I understand tliciii, are directed towards the establishment of 
responsible pclf-goxerumont within the Empire as the ultimate goal 
Hcsponsible self gosernment based on Parliamcnlaiy institutions is the 
product of Western thought and expenenee It is often contended that 
wc arc seeking to ariiio at the final destination In imposing ideas on India 
which arc alien to its genius Wo arc not wedded to our own particular 
methods of attaining our obiect Wlialcicr may be proposed will be the 
subicet of most careful examination by the Goiernmont of India, and 
excnluallv In the Commission before it is submitted to the British Parlia- 
ment The CoinniiR-sion should know whether there is any general con- 
sensus of opinion among the xarious classes and communities of India as 
to the direction in which the dosclopincnt of sclf>go\crnmcnt witbm the 
Empire should be sought Should wc perscxerc in our proposed course 
or IS there an altcnatne lino of adiancc winch would be more in accord- 
ance with Indian ideas and would iccene the support of the numerous 
interests concerned i If any alternatne methods are to be suggested, 
much bard lliinbing is required Constitutional problems are not solved 
by a phrase Account must be taken of unparalleled complexities — diver- 
Eities of race, diiciutics of religion, striking dncisities of intellectual 
dcxclopment and a social organisation which separates classes with a 
rigidity unknown in any other great country It must be kept steadily in 
mind that it is a primary duty of Government to proxide security against 
external aggression and to presene peace and order witbm its territories, 
and m India it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for 
the protection of klinoritics No greater problem in self-government has 
ever been set before a people No problem has ever more assuredly 
required accurate and practical thinking 

There are many in India at the picsent moment W'ho hold the solu- 
tion lies in Proinncial autonomy The principle that local affairs should 
be administered fay Local Goxemments is one that commands general 
acceptance But it we are to axoid disintegration — a danger that the 
history of India eonstantty emphasises — ^there must, in my judgment, be 
a strong Central Goxemment capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control The relations of such a Government to a number 
of so-called autonomous Provmcial Governments have not yet been thought 
out It can scarcely be contemplated even by the most ardent friends of 
Provincial autonomy that there should be nine or more, and as some con- 
tend many more, separate and independent Provincial Governments en- 
tirely ^ee in all cUreetions ^rpm supe rvisi on and control Befo rg any 
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flclicme of P'rovincml autonomy cottld be 'established, the functions that 
should be entrusted to them and the degree of supervision and control to 
be exercised over them must be explored wuth patience Here is an un- 
limited field of work waiting ior those who, like the Minonty of the Ke- 
forms Inquiiy Committee, bebeve that the present Co;nstitution -must be 
radically amended Meantime close contact with the practical working 
of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great- 
an obsession with llieory, which history shows to be a danger ever lurking 
m wait for the drafter of Constitutions 

Before I close I would draw attention to an attitude not uncommon 
among politicians that the programme and conditions of advance laid 
down in the preamble of the Government of India Act are a humihation 
to India in that the prescription of successive stages and the testing of 
each stage by results is a reflection on the capacity of Indians Bo it 
remembered that we are engaged on a problem new to India and new also 
to the British Parliament Ithinlc the nature of the problem as it presents 
Itself to the Biitisli people is not fully appreciated by those who express 
themselves as humiliated They assume that the path -to self-government 
lies along a broad metalled road, and that if they could only be freed 
from the impediments and icstrictions imposed by the present form of 
government, they conld run safely, rapidly and directly to their goal. To 
my mind the problem presents itself under a different £gure I think 
rather of a man piclang his way through unexplored regions towards his 
destination which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance He halts on 
firm ground and seelis the next spot to which he can safely entrust himself. 
A rash step may engulf him or delay lus progress indefinitely- His ad- 
vance may not be rajnd, but it is well and surely planned As he advances, 
experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and quickly the firm 
ground from the ticacherous surface And so he wins to his ultimate .goal 

Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note, the natural term Of my 
period of office is rapidly approaching, and my future opportunities of 
addressing you, the Members of the Indian Legislature, .must necessarily' 
be few I have spoken to you to-day from the conviction mf my 'heart — I 
trust Without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity, I have 'expro-ssed 
to you the thoughts of one who, whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
committed, has a warm affection for India and aldeep devotion to her 
interests For these reasons I have been desirous of carrying you with me 
along the only avenue which, in my judgment, can lead to the Promised 
Land — to the proud heights of India’s destinatioU It is my earnest prayer 
that India, with the co operation of all of us — of every race, community and 
interest — ^that wi^li her well, may avoid the pitfalls that beset her path 
and win through to the goal to which her face is set 


Monday, 2'ith -August, 1925. ’’ 

^VBLCOME BY SIR FREDERICK WHYTE TO THE HEW] 

PRESIDENT 

Sir Frederick Wh3rte : 'Mr President, the Message which T have 
from His Excellency authorises you now to take my place in 
this Chair You have 'been long enough m this Chamber to know that 
the Chair .has bo&jgrej,t opportunities gre^t pfebgatiqpgj §ijd yog 
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ln\c nlrcadr prnctt‘-''tl tlio lnisin(i?s of clinirnianslup in another place m 
snch a innnnor as to us in the expectation that the hand "which. 

^\ns so "ttcU prnetisf'd in the management of public business in the Bombay 
Corporation will not lose its cunning in this greater arena 

I should IiKc to bespeak for a on, j\Ir President, the same considera- 
tion and CO operation from all (piartcrs of tins House wbich I have never 
failed to rcceuc dhe ri.lntions between the Chair nud the Legislative 
AsH'mbh arc one of the most important features ui tlic Indian Constitu- 
tion and It lies in the successful co-opernlion between JMr President and 
all Ills colleagues to answer some of the diflicnlt questions entailed in the 
future progress of India I commend inj successor, Mr President Patel, 
to cAorj Member in this House and I bespeak for liim that co-operation 
and cordial regard which it has been mj prnilcgc to enjoy (Applause ) 
And^onc further thing I will bespeak fm him nud that is the same unfailing 
assistance gnen at tunes when the assistance perliaps was not easy to give, 
bv the ofilccrs of this Chamber upon whom, though perhaps Members do 
not nlw nA s realise it, aAcrj IicnAA dntA’ falls (Applause) Mi President, 
yon AAill find l^fr SecrctnrC and his assistants Acrj c.s.scn1ial to your comfort 
and to your Avclfarc , and I am quite sure that if I make my appeal 
to them, ns I do now, llicj a\i11 accord to jou the same assistance and 
co-opcration which I haAc rcconcd 

IMr. President, it is a matter of pride and pleasure to me to inAute you 
to take mA place m this Chair 

Mr President (the Honourable Mr V J Patel) Sir, I rise to 
thank you most sincerely for the welcome you have extended to me on 
this occTsion I do not think it is proper for me at this stage to make 
nnA’ rcjilA' to the speeches that aaiII be made hereafter after I take the 
Chair At present w hat I am concerned aa ith is to express on my behalf 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, on behalf of every Member of this 
Assemblv, both officials and non-officials, ilcmbers of every section and 
of ever}’- Party, our high and grateful appreciation of the excellent work 
that you have done during the last four jears (Applause ) You were 
called upon, Sir, to take thi'i office at n A’cry difficult tune and you were 
called upon to guide the deliberations of a pecabarly constituted Assembly, 
an Assembly in which we haA’e got a majority of elected Members, who 
could not control and haAc no poA\er to contiol the executive There- 
fore, the traditions and conventions of the popular Assembly, namely, 
the House of Commons, could not possibly be applied m full under all 
the conceivable circumstances that may arise m this Assembly Your 
task was, therefore, rendered much more difficult You had to adjust 
those traditions and conAentions to the circumstances of this peculiarly 
constituted Assembly It aviII be a matter of satisfaction to you, Sir, 
to know that from cA’^ery section of this House you will have the congratu- 
lations of IVIembers for the work you have done 

The position that you occupied hitherto was the position given to you 
by His Excellency the Governor GeneraL The position which your 
successor vnll occupy aviU be the position accorded to him by the elected 
and the nominated representatives of this Assembly, namely, the whole 
House In spite of the fact that yon were a nominated President, it is 
pleasing to note that you have not only satisfied His Excellency the 
Governor General and Members of His Excellency’s Council, but; 
the elected representatives of the people (Applause.) Sir, you hav« 
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created precedents and yon have established conventions and it 'will be 
the dnty of your successor to be guided by those piecedents and those con* 
ventions 

Sir, I do not think it is necessary for me at this stage to detain this 
House any longer, but you will permit me to mention one or two con- 
ventions and precedents which you have created I want to mention them 
particularly because, when I read them up, they appealed to me In 
the first three years of this Legislative Assembly, I was not a Member 
and, therefore, those who were in this Assembly at that time 17111 be able 
to speak with authority on your work So far as I am concerned, I used 
to read the proceedings of the last Assembly with keen interest, although 
I had boycotted this Assembly I was attracted to the Assembly and 
I was also attracted to the proceedings of the Assembly because I have 
taken an interest in^it ever since I was a Member of the old Imperial 
Legislatii'e Council , and I did not give up and have not given up 
that interest even now Therefoie, Sir, when I was readmg those pro- 
ceedings in the first year of your office, I was in the very first year 
delighted to find that you, Sir, allowed the convention of 'an annual 
Pinance Bill to be introduced by the Government into this Assembly 
Although the Government of India Act does not require the Government 
of India to bring befoie the Legislature any such measure, it was you. 
Sir, — and I sincerely bebeve it was you — ^who helped materially in persuad- 
ing the Go\ emment m establishing a convention of that character 

The second thmg with which I was much more debghted was this' 
that, when the first Finance BiU was under discussion in this Assembly, 
jou allowed certain amendments to the Pinance Bill involving or suggest- 
ing new or altcrnatne proposals of taxation. That was, to my mind, a 
groat step forward It has been generally said that proposals for new 
taxation must always emanate from the Crown, but you gave a liberal 
interpretation to the vhole matter and allowed certain proposals by way 
of amendments suggesting iiev or alternative forms of taxation That was 
a ^crT adianced step, m my opinion, and I was so pleased at that moment 
when I read those proeeedings that I was half inclined to gne up non- 
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fliiiilr yon TyiU not lorget ns, Sir, nrlien yon have left ns , I think at 
times your spirit will return to this House and you will watch over our_ 
dehates with the interest that you have always displayed in them, and 
1 hope you will find they are being conducted in an atmosphere similar 
to the atmosphere you have done so much to inculcate and promote 
^Applause ) 

Pandit Siotilal Hehru (Cities of the United Provinces Non-Muhara- 
iJuidan Urban)* Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party I rise to bid you 
farewellj and m doing so, I associate myself with the remarks which 
have been made by Mr President Patel and the Honourable the Home 
Member They have more or less exhaustively dealt with the various 
aspects of your office, and the admirable manner in which you have di-s- 
charged its duties You have set, Sir, a very high standard, which it 
will be well for your successors to follow You have discharged your 
duties with conspicuous ability, becoming dignity, and unfaihng courtesy 
and fairness (Applause ) When I say that, Sir, I think I say all 
that can ba said of any President of an Assembly We have worked 
under your guidance and deliberated under your guidance in this 
Assembly for nearly two years now That is a long enough period 
to be replete with memories, and this is an aspect Avhich I wish parti- 
cularly to touch upon as it has not been mentioned by my predecessors. 
Those memories must of necessity be both pleasant and unpleasant 
To expect them to be invariably pleasant would be to expect you or 
us, or both of us, to be more than human It is in the very nature of 
thmgs that in a House, the total strength of which is over 14fi, there 
should occasionally arise slight differences of opimon about the procedure 
followed or the rulings given by the Chair What matters is not that 
such a difference should arise from time to time but the feelmg that 
it leaves behind in its wake I think. Sir, I can most confidently say 
that if any such difference has happened the feeling left behind has 
ln^a^lablyl been of complete goodwill on both sides Sir, I do not 
wish to detain the House and you at any great length but I wish to 
conclude my remarks vith expressing the regret of my Party on part- 
ing with you The duty that we have to perform to-day is hoth ‘a 
pleasant and an unpleasant one and when we are dealing with the un- 
pleasant part of it — namely the parting vnth yon, we have but ono 
feeling and that of sincere regret The pleasant part of it is tO give 
you our sincere appreciation of the work you have done in an un-grudg- 
ing spirit, and I hope. Sir, brief though my remarks have been, you 
will take it that the depth of the sentiment behind those remarks is not 
to be measured by tbeir brevity With these words. Sir, I wish you 
God speed on behalf of my Party and success in aU your future under- 
takings 

Iilr H A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Sir, the 
moment has armed vhon we have to part with you as the President 
of this Ass'^mbU o\cr which you haie presided now for nearly fivo 
jears vith durnity and honour to j ourself and to any House Sir, I 
V ouhl quote the words of the Joint Parliamentary Committee , the kmd 
of Pro'Jidrnt that they desired should preside o\er this Legislature Is 
df cnbcd in the following words 

" TTi 1,T Pipmcnro in tlir Tleuio of Commons nnd a knoiTlcd|:o 

p’orylufc, prccf/lentn nnd con^cnbonB lie should bo the guide and 
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advieer of the presidents of provincial councils and he should be'^osen with a view 
to the influence which it is hoped he will have on the whole history of parliamentary 
procedure m India.” 

'' Sir, I entirely agree with the Honourable the Home Member that the 
day was a new landmark in the constitution of India when you were 
selected by the late Secietaiy of State for India, Mr Montagu, for whom 
India has the profoundest respect Bhs selection of you has been 
justified to the fullest You brought to bear upon the procedure of this 
House your parliamentary experience, your knowledge of the precedents 
and conventions of the Mother of Parhaments, your natoal abilities 
During the time that I have had the privilege and the honour to como 
under your presidency, you have) displayed a sound sense of judg- 
ment, great presence of mmd, quick decision and always with the best 
of intentions to arrive at the fairest and most impartial decision 

Sir, your work was not seen only when you presided over this 
Chamber in that exalted Chair, where you undoubtedly mamtained the 
dignity of the House and where the severity of your detachment from 
every single mdividual Member was accompanied by a complete attach- 
ment to the Rouse and fall sympathy, while you had directly under 
your control the entire pulse of this House , but behmd the scene, in 
your bttle room, where that severity which is essential to mamtain the 
dignity and order of the House was no longer to be seen, there was your 
presence genial, kmd, affectionate, ready to help and extend uniform 
courtesy to every Member of this House 

Sir, your work has been, if.I may say so, a most fascinating work, 
I believe — and I have had the opportunity of watching the legislative 
chambers not only of this country but others, mcludmg Prance — I 
beheve. Sir, and I say this in aU smcerity, not to flatter you because you 
are going away and I am not afraid of you any more, that you would 
have presided over any Parliament with credit to any nation or any 
Parhament But I thmk the work would not have been so fascinating 
as the woik that you had to perform during the^last five years m that 
Chair There you would have been tied down^by the procedure, by, 

' the conventions and the precedents which have already been established 
and opportumty for originality would have been rare Here you had 
a far more fascinatmg work, a creative work, where you have created 
precedents, where you have established precedents You will be remem- 
bered, you will be honoured, and your name as the first President of 
the Indian Legislature, which must in time grow to its full stature, 
will be handed down m the history of India We shall be parted from 
you, but I hope that wherever you may be you will remember India 
It IS no small wrench to part with you and I am sure this House deeply 
regrets that we have to 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sii, by reason of my con- 
nection with the Assembly from its first meeting my colleagues have 
chosen me as then spokesman to address to j ou a few parting woixis 
and never has a task been entrusted to me that I valued so much My 
only fear is that I may not do full justice to it I remember, Sir, in 
the early days of 1921 when we met, many of ns for the first time, from 
all parts of India, a little doubtful possibly of each other , but vou. 
Sir, by exercismg that tact "with which you are so richly endowed very 
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soon put us at our ease and we became nmted m striving to %7ork 
gether in living up to your example and idcala By Die end of 1 
Session we were a liappy family-, looking forward to mcclmg again 
Simla at the next Session Evci courteous, ever kind, firm when nee 
sary but never severely and always rcadj to help those who want 
your assistance, you have proved yourself, Sir, the ideal President, a 
we on our part have done our best to please you and thcieby give so 
Email return for all you have done for us 

What I said about the first applies equally, if not more so, to 1 
second Assembly For, when we met m Delhi at our first meeting thi 
IS no denying there were doubts and suspicions of each other in c 
minds You, Sir, by the atmosphere you created very soon dispell 
all this and we came to understand one another’s views We may, 
times. Sir, say- nasty things in the Assembly, but when wc go into 1 
Lobby the scene is changed and we are good friends We realise tl 
in the heat of debate we do not always mean aU wc say Speaki 
personally, I have made many, what I hope will be, lastmg friendshi 
and I think others have done the same It is by these means and 
understanding one another and by toleration of each other’s views tl 
we can best help India, and to you, Sir, much of the credit is due 
brmgmg this about That we are more than sorry to lose our gun 
philosopher and friend — may I say, our Guru — is very certain I 
tor the fact that the rules require that wc should elect from amonj 
ourselves our new President and any departure from the intention 
that rule might have been misunderstood, I am sure, Sir, that yo 
friends m the House would have liked to pay you the compliment 
asking you to accept the Chair until the term of the present Asseml 
ends The best that we can now ofi!er you. Sir, is an undertakmg ll 
wo, by co-operation with the new President, wiU do all we can 
mhmtain the high standard you have set us and preserve the digni 
of proceedings that were so dear to your heart We wish you Go 
speed and all success m any work that you may take up We won 
be best pleased if ere long you were to return to this country, the Inci 
you love so weU, and take up an appomtment even more exalted th, 
the one you have just now vacated Sir, officially we hid you farewe 
but our affection will remain for ever 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachanar (Madras City Non-Muhammadi 
Urban) Sir, it is a matter of peculiar pleasure and gratification to me 
be allowed to take part on this most histone occasion of biddmg farew( 
to the first President of the Indian Parbament Sir, I have been associi 
ed with you as a humble Member of this Assembly, sometimes as one of 
Panel of Chairmen, and lastly as your Deputy President I know he 
difficult it IS to discharge the duties appertaining to the high office whi 
you had the honour to occupy, and which you have occupied with su 
dignity and ability that you have rendered the task of your successo 
foi a long time to come a taslv so difficult to follow Sir, I well rememb- 
the dajs Avheii ve fii-st entered this House, both officials and non-officia 
alike, with distrust, dmli listing each other and really sceptical as to tl 
potentialities of this Legislate c Assembly,— -^.e on om part bebevin; 
although VC vere smciely Aiilling to co operate, that it was not an adeqna 
guided joii in the discharge of your duties, it is no vondci you hai-c su 
other hand, mistrusting the non-officials not knoiving uhat they siere like] 
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to turn out to be, '^^betlle^ they Tvere going to be instruments really for 
the ndinneement of the country or really whether this new espeiiment, 
as they called it, to put India on the road to self-government or responsible 
government, was going to be a success or not Both sides were sceptical 
Sir, this House can be truly described to be a house of magic presided 
o\ er by the mistress of co operation calling to her aid two hand-maidens, 
reiormation and transformation — ^words which can be writ large on the 
front doors of this House This was a House of reformation in the first 
Assembly This is a House of transformation in the -second Assembly 
In the first Assembly, the oflicials were wiUing to co-operate, were wiUing 
to recognise merits in the non-ofiicials, were wiUing to do them justice, 
were willing to see what merit underlay the recommendations made by 
this House , and the non-officials began to see in the officials a growing 
desire to understand the true spirit of the suggestions which were made 
on tlnR side of the House Within sis months we became an attractive 
House , we brought down Sir WiUiam Vmcent from the Upper House ,, 
we brought down Sir Denys Bray from the Upper House , we brought 
down Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas from the Upper House So attractive 
we becamfe to people within our near neighbourhood But, Sir, we became 
attractive also to those people who first looked with scorn and antipathy 
upon this House I remember. Sir, they thought this House was fit for 
dogs and asses, and they let loose dogs and asses against us as competitors, 
when we sought the honour of being elected to this House, with placards 
round their necks, " Vote for me ” This House became so attractive to 
them that those gentlemen who had boycotted this House found themselves 
unconsciously attracted to it Sir, so we reformed ourselves , we reformed 
others We became an attractive House Then the second stage came 
It brought transformation with it I need not enter. Sir, into much detail 
as to how the transformation has taken place and is taking place It may 
be truly said of this Hbuse — although it may be but a figure of speech 
in other matters — that those who came here to curse have remained to bless 
He who entered the House to wreck it is now going to guard it Sir, who 
is the agent chosen by the mistress of the House to work such wonders 7 
It IS you who preside over this House 7 

Sir, what can it be which has rendered this House so attractive not 
only to people in India but to people abroad, people who have been brought 
up for centuries in democratic institutions ? They have been attracted 
to this spot, they have made this a place of pilgrimage , I know from per- 
sonal knowledge that people have flocked to Delhi and Simla to see the 
work of the Assembly Sir, how is it that this first new experiment in this 
country has succeeded so well f It is in no small measure due to the 
firm and yet gentle hand which guided it, to the abihty you displayed in 
the discharge of your duties, to the great knowledge of practice and rules 
which you brought with you, and. Sir, to your abidmg interest in the true 
welfare of India You did not take a narrow view of the capabdities of 
my fellow-countrymen You soon realised. Sir, that any doubt, any 
scepticism about the capacity of Indians for self-government was not well 
based on any solid reasons You did not share the doubts of the official 
ranks as to the capacity of the people of this country to advance to the 
goal of self-government You soon realised the potentialities of the race 
to which we have the honour to belong Sir, that bemg the spirit which 
guided you in the discharge of your duties, it is no wonder you have suc- 
ceeded so well It IS the good spmt which reaUy commands success, and 
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I appeal to the official benches, to all, to discharge their duties in the same 
sympathetic spirit, wilhng to recognise merit, iviUing to ignore failings 
And if they guide themselves in the discharge of their duties in the Tvay 
in which you have done, Sir, you will have set a good example to them 

Sir, we will miss you very greatly The iact that we are going here- 
after to be presided over by a patriotic countrjman of ours is no consola- 
tion for the great regiet that wfe feel at your going Sir, we are pioud 
of the incoming President But, Sir, we are prouder of you As the first 
President of the Assembly you ha.ve made your mark not only yourseK, 
but you have made the ''whole woild take an abiding interest in the way 
in which we are progressmg We arc attached to you for what you have 
done We- wish you Ion voyage. We wish you a Ions life and a glorious 
life 

Sir Frederick Whyte Mr President, and Gentlemen of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, I do not know how to thank you for your land treatment of 
me durmg these past five years, nor for this cbmax of generosity in the 
speeches just debvered by the Leaders of aU Parties m the House The 
work of the Chair has an absorbing interest of its own, and I am glad to 
confess that, though at times it presentedxdifficulties, I have always found 
it congenial Indeed, I bebeve that the longer and more constantly one 
attends the sittmgs of the Legislative Assembly, the greater does their 
interest become , and so, in one respect, my tenure of the Chair has been 
its own reward, both in the pleasant co-operation which I have received 
from Members m aU quarters of the House and in the intrinsic interest of 
the task itself And, now, you have all added to the President’s reward 
such a volume of generous appreciation that I find it difficult adequately 
to express my gratitude 

You have been good enough to say that you will miss me. I shall 
miss the Assembly more, perhaps, even than I know now , for in these five 
years I have grown greatly attached to it, not only attached to the Assembly 
as an institution, but to the individual Members who form the human 
quabty in it And, moreover, I have watched with pride how the country 
generally has gradually come to reabse the importance of this Chamber 
and how, slowly but surely, it has laid hold upon the imagination of India 

Those who hav^e co-operated to secure this achievement are, I bebeve 
and hope, entitled to the praise of their fellow-countrymen, and to a very 
natural feeling of elation and pride We have only to look back to those 
stormy days in which the Legislative Assembly was first brought mfo 
being as one of the most important instruments of the new order — and 
well indeed do I remember those days — to reabse how slender was the 
thread by which the life of India’s Constitution hung five or six years 
ago But do not be afraid that this exordium will lead the Chair to 
tread forbidden pobtical ground It would, mdeed, be a strange thing 
if the first President, as his last act, were to break the unwritten but 
inviolable rule that the Chair knows no pobtics (Applause ) And 
therefore, it is only as a reminiscence — ^perhaps not without a lesson con- 
cealed in it— that I recall the clouds in the when I first took office in 
India. And, so, let me turn from the threshold of dangerous ground and, 
with your forbearance, sound briefly a more personal note 

I am more sorry than I can say to leave this Chau-, which also means 
^ loaimg India The experiences I have had, the friends I have made, and 
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I hope I may add, the lessons I ha^ e learned, haA^e combined to make my 
sojourn in India a time of great interest and pleasuie Perplexities there 
have been and, as my Ilonourable Colleague and successor aviII speedily 
find if he does not know it already fiom them, the Chair can never be 
wholly free There are times indeed when the Chair is a very lonely place, 
when the task of holding the eien scales of an impartial judgment seems 
almost too delicate Let me quote you the words in which an English 
statesman described that task many years ago 

“ Tho occasions are frequent and occur nnospectedlr, 'when the Speaker ia called 
upon unaided, and alone, and at once, to decide upon dilhcult points irhich maj have 
supremo consequence; — points which require not only accurate Imowledgo of tho forma 
and procedure of tho House, but which demand tho greatest courage and firmness to 
apply these prcccdonta to tho exigencies of the moment ” 

That IS a high standard. Gentlemen But I have the words of an even 
greater voice to gue you regarding a pubhc office such as that of Presi- 
dent 

“ Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to bo tho happiness and glory of a representa- 
tiro to bvo in tiio strictest union, tho closest correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with liis constituents Their wishes ought to have gruit v eight with 
him , their opinions lugh respect , their business unremitted attention It is his duty 
to sacnfico his repose, hia pleasure, his satisfactions, to theirs, — and above aU, over, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to hia owru 

But his nnbnsed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to yon, to any man, or to anj sot of men bving These ho 
does not denvo from jour pleasure, — no, nor from the law and tho constitution They 
are a trust from Providence, for tho abuse of winch he is deeply answerable Tour 
representative owes you, not his industry onlv, but his judgment , and ho betrajs, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opiniom” 

That was the ideal set before himself by Edmund Burke, one of the 
greatest of English Parliamentarians, as he was also one of the greatest 
political thinlcers and writers He set it up in public on the mght on 
which he was elected kleraber of Parliament for the city of Bristol, one 
hundred and fifty-one years ago, as the pattern of conduct for a Parlia- 
mentary representative It is a pattern ivhich belongs not only to his 
time, not to England only, but to every land in which representative insti- 
tutions are established It may be taken to heart by the members of aU 
representative assembbes in aU countries of the world But if it be 
the pattern of conduct for a Member on the floor of the House, how much 
more is it the very image of behaviour for him who is called to preside over 
it Herein, Gentlemen, is the very marrow of a President's function It 
18 an ideal seldom reached by any occupant of the Chair, and I quote it 
to you now, well knowing that I have not survived the test which it imposes, 
but also in the snre conviction that only by holding an almost unattain- 
able ideal before himself can the President hope to win and to retain the 
confidence of those over whom he presides (Applause ) Yes, Gentlemen, 
the President, above all men, must not fail to magnify his ofBce 

And, now, the time has come, all too soon for me, to bid you farewell 
It IS never a light thing to take leave of fnends , and the generous words 
which have been used by the Leaders of all Parties in tins House to-day 
do not make it any the easier for me to find the true expression of my 
thanks That I am grateful to you all goes without saying That I owe 
you my thanks needs no words of mine in proof 

“As the perfume doth remaiii, , 

In tlie folds where it hath lam.” 
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so the memories of my time in India, both in this Chamber and outside, 
•wiU. not quicldy fade 

I am a debtor to you all for many things for your unfailing co- 
operation -with the Chair in all the proceedings of the Iicgislative Assembly,, 
for your cheerful acceptance of rulings some of which, sometimes, must 
have nipped a cherished hope in the bud , but perhaps, most of all, for 
your great forbearance in those moments when the human failings of the 
Chair must have been all too evident And you have now added a new 
account to my debt to you by the manner of your farewell In response 
I can only say that I have encountered difficulties not a few in the dis- 
charge of my duty as President , I have been confronted by problems 
which almost seemed to evade solution , I have had to pronounce an opinion 
where the brichs were made without straw , but never in any of those 
situations have I found it so difficult to choose the right word or to give 
it utterance As now So, I must fall back upon the simplest word of aU 
and say from the bottom of my heart, “ I thank you ” 

Now, Gentlemen, will you do me the honour and give me the pleasure 
of shaking hands w'lth me before I leave the Chair for the last time 

(The Members then shook hands with the retiring President, Sir 
Frederick 'Whyte, who then vacated the Chair ) 


WELCOME TO THE NEW PRESIDENT 

(The new President, the Honourable Mr V J Patel, then took the 

Chair ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir* 
12 Noon ^ Leader of the House I beg to welcome 

you to the Chair to which you have 
been elected by the votes of this Assembly, and in doing so, I 
desire to assure you of the support which it is your right to expect and 
it wall be my duty to accord Tou have been called to a great offiic 
with great responsibihties and we have a confident hope that you will 
discharge them greatly I trust that the relations that have existed 
between the Chair and the House during the tenure of office of yonr 
distinguished predecessor will contmue In our personal Telations, ns 
Leader of the House it wiU be frequently my duty to visit you m your 
room and discuss the scope of business of the House and I trust that the 
same coriality and the same harmony will prevail as' has prevailed in 
tlie past I assure you, Sir, that you will have the support of these 
Benches from which I speak in no less a measure and marked by no le'S 
a loyalty than your predecessor has received 

Sir, I express the most cordial hope that the initiation of this new 
constitutional development may be attended with all success, and I 
assure you, again, that you, as the fiist elected President of this Assembly, 
enter upon your new duties with the best wishes and good-will of the 
wliolc House for the successful discharge of that high office (Loud 
Applause ) = b \ 

Panffit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces Non-Muham- 
iJrban) Sir, I beg to accord you a most hearty welcome on behalf 
oi tnc Party vhich had the honour of claiming yon up till a few moments 
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ago and ■«-lucli still liopes to claim you ns a member after you have dis- 
charged the functions of your ne-u” high office Sir, you have yourself 
from the floor of the House spoken of the high qualities of the Honour- 
able Sir Frederick Whyte and you have yourself said that it 17111 be your 
endeaioiu* to come up to that standaid -which has been set by him I 
maj’- say at once that I am not a -worshipper of the rising sun I like 
to worship the setting sun, and all I can say at the present moment is 
that you ha-\e fiUcd us -nitli high hopes aud expectations and that we are 
confident that you -mil fulfil them worthilj’- 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombaj’- City Muhammadan Urban) Sir, it is 
easier to pass a \erdict after we have seen the work of the President of 
this Assembly You arc going to preside over this House and, if I 
may sav so vith the greatest respect, you aie on your trial You haie 
been elected bv this House, and according to the law and the constitution 
you are authorised to discharge the duties and the functions of this high 
office Whatever apprehensions there maj”- be, I hope that they -will bo 
dispelled and I feel that you wiU try your utmost to fulfil the expectations 
of \ our friends Sir, to quote the words from an authoritative book which 
perhaps you know too well 

“ TIio Litcst lustonan of the Houso givca a capital dcscnption of the situation- 
in the following tonus 

‘ The Spoiher ’a constituents not only do not go to tho poll , they cannot, according 
to present day usages, call on their rcprescntativo to vote either for or against any 
measure -which may be before Pnrbament 

As tho Speaker never meets his consbtuents to discuss politics, one of the chief' 
means of present day political education is lost to them. Pobtical organisation is 
suspended in a Speaker’s constituency , for a present day speaker has no need of^ 
anv local party organisation to secure lus return, even' if he deemed it proper to- 
contribute to partj- funds The newspapers in the constituency have necessarily to 
refram from criticism or comment on the parliamentary conduct of its repreaentativo , 
and in nearlv all the essentials which go to make representation the constituency is 
unrepresented In the constituency represented by the Speaker* of to day, pohtical 
life IS dormant , for all its outward activities, as they concern both pohtical education 
and local political organisation, are suspended But no constituency complains or 
frets under its teinporarj and pccuhar pohtical disabilities It is honoured in the 
honour done by tho ilouse of Commons and tho countiy to its representative ’ ” 

Sir, let me assure you, altliougb I do not belong to the Party to whicU 
you belong, that in the discharge of your duties and the functions oE 
your high office you shall ha^e every support, every co-operation, not 
only from me individually but, I belieae I am spealang on behalf of 
my Party, the entire Party I -wish you every success and I trust that yoU' 
will, if not excel, at least come up to the standard of, 'your predecessor 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provmces European) It is 
my privilege, on behalf . of the non-official European Members of this 
House by whom this honour has been deputed to me, tor join in the 
chorus of congratulations which is being sung to you this morning In 
doing so, I must necessarily sing many of the same notes as my feUow* 
choristers Two short days ago this House was almost evenly divided! 
in the allotment of its votes between you, Sir, and your gaUant opponent 
To-day, the same House' is unanimous in extending to you a sincere and' 
hearty welcome as its first elected President The reason for this ' ap- - 
parent change of attitude is as ob-vlous as it is sound Before you* 
were elected, you were slill a member of one pohtical party without 
responsibility lo the rest of the House, and you were the executive agent 
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of your individual political opinions By election you have become dc- 
taelied from youi pnlii.e.il adlieients, and your private political vieus, — ■ 
my fiiend 1? audit Alotilal Nehru muU not like me to say they arc dead — 
have gone into hybernation (Laiightci ) During the term of your 
Piesidentship you aie incapacitated irom fighting tlio battles of Swart], 
and you are prohibited fioiii acting on the political convictions and pre^ 
delictions and prejudices of Mr Vj J Patel You are now, at one and 
the same moment, the ruler of procedure in this House, and the bond 
slave of the conventions w'hich surround and sustain your Chau Aon 
have passed from a forensic arena to a judicial bench The loss of tl e 
Swaraj Party is the gam of the House (Applause) — m accordance uith 
the proverb — K^sst La qhar jallc — hot tape — when one man’s house burns 
another warms his hands (Laughter) In that Chau, Sii, you June 
no pohtical opinions of your own to guide jou It is no part of jour 
business to pronounce judgment on — or even, if you can avoid it, mentally 
to explore — the merits of any controversy raised before you in this forum. 
Tour jurisdiction is limited to an administration of the adjective law 
governing this Assembly But that is a jurisdiction which wiU demand 
all the intelligence, all the time and all the care that you can bring to 
bear on it The cross currents of controversy will sweep around you , 
the waves of stormy debate will dash themselves against jour Chair but 
they must leave you placid and firm in demeanour, quick and impartial 
in judgment and sagacious in your control of the conflicting elcmcrts 
for the maintenance of order I do not say these things in any didactic 
or dictatorial spirit We know' that you are fuUj' alive to all the qu.ili 
flcations and incidents of your high office, and that it is your purpose to 
act up to them and that knowledge gives us confidence that you wall 
carry out your responsible duties after the manner of your distinguished 
predecessor, to the entire satisfaction of the House and to the utmost of 
credit to yourself Some might be inclined to say — ^you j ourself might be 
'discouraged bj' the thought — that you are handicapped by haiing to 
follow immediately after the brilliant expert w'ho lias just left the Ch.iir 
that you now adorn Your predecessor is Verily a super-man, blessed 
with character and deportment of an exceptional kind, and aided b)' 
expert Icnowlcdge of and training in parliamentary rules, conientions and 
traditions You should not consider it in any way derogatory to you — 
and we certainlj' do not — to play second fiddle to him — at least until i on 
have learnt to play as weU as he does On the contrary, your succession 
to him IS a great advantage to you, because he has left a most instructive 
and helpful model for your guidance of which you will not fail to a^ail 
J'ourself The momentum of his example will carry you and us along the 
right way for a long time to come As has already been said by others, 
Jou are not wuthout experience in the duties and difficulties of the 
cliainnan of a corporation You have seiw'ed and earned distinction as 
the President of the Municipal Boaid of one of the first cities of India 
and we have no doubt that, ns such, you haveHcamed much that wiU 
stand JOU in good stead here We noii-officinl Europeans are a sn-ail 
group in this House, but we have liecn brought up with high ideals 
regarding the status and duties of the Chair in eoipoiato institution'^ , 
and we are lery jealous of the reputation of this Assembly of which we 
lia-ve the lionour to be Members We look, and, as I have said, w'o lock 
with confidence, to jon to m iintain the high lei el initiated and snst.nn'U 
1)\ innr di tnifui'-tied pi i decesi-oi In that exjieetation We otlcr ^ou 
our sincere (ongr''t illations, our heart j welcome, and our assurance tbat^ 
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iB^thc due diselinipe of %oui lespousibilitjcs, you can count on tls, at 
nil tunes and lu nil circumstances, lojalh to suppoit tlie authoiity and 
dignity of lOiir Chair We sadly miss the President i\ho has gone up 
gladlv ^\elcome the President 'rtho has come Le Rot est mart, vive It 
.Roi I ' 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar (l^fadras City Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) Sir, I need gne no assurance to 3^011 that if I take part in 
Melcoming j’ou to the Cliair to daj', it is in no spirit of idle formalit3’' 
that I do so But, Sir, tlie outside public I tliink needs such as assurance 
from me You kllO^^, Sir, hon far we ha^c ditfeied in -vueivs from each 
o+licr I contasted the seat with you It was a fair contest It is tiue 
you ha^e snatclred the nctor3" at the last moment which was so easily and 
near within ni3’- reach Nevertheless it is in no giudgmg spirit that I 
loin in extending to 3’ou this hearty v elcome which has been extended to 
you alroad3' (Cheers ) Sir, I have known 3'ou but a very short time , 
but I ha\e heard of 3’OU for a \erv long time I Imow 3 ou have a great 
reputation as a great patriot of the land Patriotism does not mean 
hatred of others You haie discharged the duties of high ofiSce 1)3’- 
presiding o^er the deliberations of a most advanced Municipality, and 
I ha\e heard from all parties how ably 3mu discharged your duties I 
haie not the slightest doubt^ nobody need ha\e the slightest doubt, that 
in dischargmg the duties of this high otBce 30U ha^e now earned that 
there wiU be any deiiation from the high standard set for 3!-ou by your 
distinguished predecessor who has just left the Chair Sir, as a Member 
of the House and as your Deputj’’, I promise you my, hearty co-operatiou 
in the dischaige of jour duties 

Mr President Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for electmg 
me to this Chair I thank you again for the kind words that you have 
spoken this morning and for the best wishes that you have expressed. 
I frankly confess, gentlemen, that the feehng uppermost in my mind just 
<it this moment is that it vill be difficult for me to carry on the duties 
of this office after hamng been engaged for 12 01 15 years in public activi- 
ties But I assure 3'ou that I have accepted this offiec with high hopes and 
fully reahzing the implications involved therein I had to consider, in 
my mind, vhethei I would be more useful to the cause of my country by 
remaining a non-official Jlcmber of this Assembly or whether I could sen e 
m3^ country as usefully by accepting this Chair if you offered it to me 
Befoie I made up my rmnd to stand as a candidate, the decision of this 
question woiiied me for days and nights, and ultimately I came to the 
conclusion that I would be serving the cause of my country better by the 
choice I have made and therefore I accepted it The Swarajists are often 
described as critics, destructne critics and it has therefore become their 
duty, whenever an honourable opportumty offers to show not only to this 
House but to the whole world that, if they know how to destroy, they know 
also how to construct They have to show when real responsibility comes 
to them that they are ready to discharge the duties placed upon their 
shoulders You know, gentlemen, that His Excellency the Viceroy was 
good enough .to plead for eo-opeiation for the new President from all 
sections of the House , my predecessor, to whom we just bade good-bye, 
also pleaded for suck eo-operation, may I also appeal to every section of 
this House for the same co-operation ? When I ask for co-opei ation. 
Gentlemen, I assure you that I am conscious of the fact that it cannot be 
pne-sided. Co-operation is always mutual , and I particularlj^ ^ the 
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^)fficial Benches to bear this m mind that -when I appeal to them for their 
co-operation, I am ready in every sense of the tciin to extend my co-opcia- 
tion to them (Cheers ) The principles which Avill guide tne in tlic dis- 
charge of my duties have alreadj’^ been expressed by me in my letter to 
the Members of the Assembly I should have liked to read out those woids 
now, but I am sorry I have not got them with me In the discharge of 
my duties, I shall, I assure you, observe strict impartiality in dealing with 
all sections of the House, iirespective of Party considerations (Cheers ) 
Prom this moment, I cease to be a Party man I belong to no Party I 
belong to all Parties (Hear, hear ) I belong to all of you and I hope and 
trust, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Swara3 Party, ■mil take 
immediate steps to absolve me frOm all the obligations of a Swarajist 
Member of this House, if, indeed, it has not been done by implication in 
consequence of my election to this Chair (Cheers ) hlisgivings have 
been expressed in some quarters, fears have been entertained, that I would 
not meet the Viceroy, that I would do this, and tliat I would do that I 
assure you, friends, that T am going to do nothmg of the kind If the 
duties of my office reqmre me to see the Viceroy ten times a day, I am 
here to do so If for the discharge of my duties it is necessary that I should 
see every official Member of tlus House, I -will meet him None need have 
anj'' doubt about it, and none have any apprehensions about it Once 
again, let me thank you for the co-operation that you have promised m 
the discharge of my duties (Cheers ) -I -will now ask Honourable Mem* 
hers to come up and shake hands "witli me 
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Monday, 7fli Septenibci , 1925 

EESOLUTION BE RECOmiENDATIONS OF THE MAJORITY 

REPORT OP THE REFORMS INQUIRY COSIMITTEE 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 
beg to move the foUoving Resolution. 

“ Tlus ABscmblj- rccommencls to tlio Governor General m Council that he <1^ 
accept the pnnciiilo underlying the imjoriti report of the Eeforms Inquiry Committee 
nnd that he do give earlj consideration to the detiiled recommendations therein 
'contained for improi omenta in the machinery of Government.” 

Sir, I put this Resolution on the paper in order to fulfil the pledge 
of Goteriimeut that an opportunity should be given to this House to 
■discuss tlic recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, and if 
I may judge from the amendments on the paper, the House intend to 
avail themselves of this oppoitumty m fnll measure (Hear, hear) I 
do not propose to detain the House with any long history of the genesis 
of this Committee As a result of the debates in this House in tUe early 
padt of last year, the Government of India decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee, the terms of reference to which I will shortly read to. the House 
The Committee was composed of the following members 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, who was then Law Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Bahadur, of Burdwan, 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had been the Law Member of the 
Government of India, 

Sir Arthur Proom, a Member of the Council of State, 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, a Member of this House, 

Sir Henry Moneneff Smith, at that time a Member of this House* 
and now presiding in another place, 

Mr Jinnah, a Member of this House, and 

Dr Paranjapye, and 

I myself was the Chairman of the Committee 

I desire in the first place to remind the House of the actual terms of 
reference to the Committee They were as follows 

“ (1)' To inquire into the difficulties arising from, or defects inherent in, the 
■working of the Government of India Act and tho rules thereunder in regard to the Central 
Government and the Governments of Governors’ Provinces , and 

(2) To investigate the feasibility and desirabilitv securing remedies for such 
difficulties or defects, consistent with the structure, policy and pnipose of the Act, 

(o) by action taken under the Act and the rules, or 

(h) by such amendments of the Act as appear nccersary to reetifv any admcjs- 
tratave imperfections ” • . j 

Now, obviously m one respect, the terms of this reference — eresveiy- 
^ un l i mi ted as regards the &rst part of the moimw 

^e diflSculties arising from and defects inherent in the wcrlurg rf 
Government of India Act As to the second part, the remeiai 
.which the Committee might fate, they were distinctlv Imute-L 
were himted to changes not affecting the structure of" the Act I ' 

tins vn hmnf, because the Cqmmitt^ ^ been much attack^ ^ 
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quiiTtcis for not doing nlud it vas not luitlionscd to do It -nnH not 
authorised to consider icmodios liciond tlit scope of tlnil nhieh J hair 
told the House It is idle to attack Coinnuttecs for not doing iiliat they 
aie not ent’tlcd to do I haic lead much nnfau cnticisin on thi^ point 
and I think it is onh oust foi those iilio sciicd nitli me on tins Com- 
mittee that I should make clcni nliat c'actlj it nas they iierc asked to do 
and to defend them for not doing nhat they ncre not asked to do Anotlier 
point I should like to make also at the coiiiineneenieiit of m\ s]icccii is 
the difficiflty of such, an nuiuirj in the cireuinstanccs of the ease Con- 
stitutional inquiries as a rule deal nith c\ents oici a considerable period 
of 3 cars when many of the actois ha\e parsed fiom the stage Tlici arc 
m fact frequently more of a post vioilcm nature In tins ease, honoici, 
•we uere faced i\ith this diffienltj that main of those engaged in -working 
the Act! stiU occupied the otTiecs to i\hich thc> had hccii fii-st appointed 
under the Act I desire here to stale pnbliclj how greath indebted I 
was to all members of the Coinmillcc, alike for llic discretion the} exercised 
and the assistance they gaAC me in conducting this difficult and 

debcate inquirj" 

Now, the Committee, as you know, brought their inquirj* to a con- 
clusion and mifortunately tlicj -were not unanimous in their conclusions 
There wcie t-wo reports — one -which is rcfcircd to as the majontj report 
and the other as the minority report 1 tliink the sign.itoncs of tlnse 
reports are so well Imown to the House that I wall not lake up its time 
by reading the names I am mo\ing that the House accept the principle 
ot the majority report (Honoinablc Members “ No, no ”) I said 1 
■was ;movmg (that the House accept the principle of the mmonty report 
(Laughter ) No, no, the majority report 

Now, Sir, that report made numerous recommendations and the real 
difference in a few words between the report of the majontj and the 
report of the minority is that the majority say that the existing constitu- 
tion IS capable of amendment and should be amended in the way that 
the report suggests The mmonty report, while not hostile to many of 
the recommendations and perhaps even favourable to a few, talics the 
Ime that the present constitutional machinery needs structural changes 
beyond the scope of any remedy within the terms of reference I -will 
later read to the House the most important passage m the minority report 
I am therefore asking this House to say in general terms that the policy 
of improving the detaiLs of the existing constitution is one tha^ should 
be pursued and that the recommendations of the majority report should 
receive due examination Now, there are many, not unfriendly to the 
progress of reforms, who say "Why do you do this ’ TvTiat you are 
suggesting -will satisfy no one Why take the trouble of makmg 
amendments, some of which at least -will require Parbamentary legislation, 
others wiU require legislation m this House and many'wdl require ex- 
tensive re-v-ision of the statutory rules ? hlany -wiU teU you that the machine 
IS a failure and -will not work You are merely wasting your labour 
In any event, the days of the Statutory Commission are near and it is 
not worth the trouble to deal in a piecemeal way -with a matter of this 
kind Sir, I do not hold that opinion That is not my -view and it is 
not the "vie-w of the Government of India They consider -that th© 
majority report recommendations should be examined -wuth a favourable 
' eye I cannot commit the Government of ^dia to any particular indi- 
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udiTal recommendations, bnt I do say and I do ask the House to agree 
with me that these are valuable recommendations which need considera- 
tion as lilcely to lead to lmpro^ ements which practical men ought seriously 
to considci 

The maclunerj* of the Go\ernmcnt of India as constituted anew in 
1921 IS admittedly neither simple nor uncomplicated In all constitutions 
it IS onlj" bj trial that lou can notice nheie the machineiy runs wrong It 
maj be regarded as a small matter, although I do not rcgaid it myself as a 
Mu.ill matter, to make adjustments which diminish friction in the running 
I'f the constitutional machine I should regard it as a considerable feat to 
‘icrew up even one nut — to adjust one bearing — in the machinery of the 
Goieinment of India If I could leave this country knowmg that I had 
in any vaj, in however small a degree, facilitated the working of this 
impoitant Act, I should go satisfied that I had done something, at any 
late, in the world 

Now, the important point, if I may say so with aU deference of the 
minority report, is in the tail It is in a few sentences at the end of 
their report Those sentences are of so important a character that I 
will ask the courtesy of the House to permit me to read them out They 
conclude their report as follows 

“ Wo think tint tho Bilnr Goicrnment has corn?ctlr summed up the position 
in the piOTinccs bi sajing tint diarchy is Morking ‘ creakilj ’ and * minor remedies 
mav euro a creak or ti\o ’ Wo have examined in detail tho sections -of the Govern 
ment of India Act and the rules made thereunder uith a new to see how far 
‘ creaks ' discovered eon bo ‘ cured ’ Wo arc satisfied that this process, though it 
may lead to some improvement of tho adnumstrativo machinery in some respects, 
Will not produce anj substantial results We do not think that the suggested amend 
inents if effected wall iftord ‘ valu iblc training towards responsible Government ' or 
will provide any solution of tho difficulties which wc have discussed in our Chapter 
on political conditions, or that thej will strengthen the position of Provincial Govern 
ments, in relation to their Legislatures or that of tho Central Government in relation 
to tho Assembly The mnjoritv of our colleagues sav that no alternative transitional 
sjstcm has l/cen placed before us We think that no such alternative transitional 
eyslcm can be densed which can satisfactorily solve the administrative or political 
difficulties wliirh havii been brought to our notice To our mind, the proper question 
to ask 13 not whether any alternative transitional svstem can be devised but whether' 
the’constitution should not be put on a permanent basis, wnth provisions for automatic 
progress in the future so as to secure stabilitv m tlie Government and willmg co 
operation of the people. We can onlj express the hope that a serious attempt mav be 
made at an early date to solve the question. That this attempt should be made — 
whether by the appointment of a fioval Commission with freer terms of reference and 
larger scope of inquiry than ours or bj an) other agency — is a question which we 
earnestly commend to tho notice of the Government ” 

Now, that IS the pith of the minority report In fact, as far as 
practical polities are concerned, it is a demand for a Ro^yal Commission 
On this point I cannot do better than repeat what His Excellency said in 
his speech on the 20th August 

“In effect, therefore, the recommendations of the minority amount to a demand 
for an early ana authoritative inquiiy with a view to a revision of the Constitution, ^ ' 

His Excellency went on to say that the issue was largely one of time 
He pointed out that it has been laid down in the Government of India 
Act that in 1929, that is to say, four years from the present time, there 
must be a full inquiry But the minority say they wish the mquiry to 
take place at an early date, if not at once His Excellency went on to 
examine this position and finally gave his opinion m the foUowina terms “ 

L4DPI ^ 
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“ If those OTO ho the principles to guide the ComnuaBion to its jnd^ent, 
I ennnot think, os a friend of liidui, Unit it Hlionld coinnipnca ils inquiries immediately 
If the judgment of the British Parliament Mcro to bo pronounced upon the present 
ovidoncc, 1 fear that it could but result in disappointment ” 

Su, these words fiom one t\ho has been the head of the novemmont 
of India foi over four years must m any ease command tlic careful and 
respectful consideration ot the IIousc How much moic so is this the 
case when the Viecioy t\ho is speaking is Ills Lvccllcncy Lord Reading 
than nhom probably in the Biitish Empire there is none moic aviso and 
more skilled m aniving at a correct appreciation of the political position 
or m observing the portents of the political horizon And jet one more 
point What is the actual position ? IIis Evccllcncy had just returned 
from a visit to England where he met and got into touch uith, as he told 
the House the other day, icpresentntnes of all tlic political parties His 
Excellency is, therefore, m a pcculiary good position tb estimate and judge- 
current events and piobabilities m the political avorld I think the 
House would do avcll to ponder those words, not once, not taaice, but 
many times ' 

Now, Sir, the question of the Commission or an authoritative inquiry 
wluch has been raised by the minority report requires some further 
examination The general scheme of the Government of India Act, as 
it now exists, is contained in the Preamble Now, that Preamble is well 
knoivn to every one m this House, but I think I must read it to the House 
again It runs as follows '• 

“ ■WUoreas it is the dcclarccl pobey of Parliament to prondo for tho increasing: 
aasooiation of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and for tho gradual 
development of Self governing Institutions, uith a view to tho progressive rcabsatioir 
of responsible government m British India as an mtcgral part of the Empire 

And whereas ^progress in giimg effect to this policy can onlv be achieved by 
successive stages, and it is expcdieut that substantial steps in this direction should 
now be taken 

And whereas tho tune and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility bes for tho ■Mclfaro and advancement of the" 
Indmn peoples 

And whereas the action of Parbnmont in such matters must bo guided by tho- 
to operation lecoivcd from tlicso on whom new opportunities of service will be conforxcdr 
and by tho extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual, development of self governing institu' 
tions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give to those Provinces m provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Government of India which 15 
compatible with the due discharge by tho latter of its own responsibilities " 

Now, Sir, we cannot get away from facts We are practical men, 
at least I trust tve are That is the Preamble laid down after full con- 
sideration by the British Parliament It does not envisage automatic 
progress , it envisages gradual piogiess 

Then another important part of the scheme of the Government of 
fcdia Act IS contained m section 84A, which deals with the Statutory 
Commission This section lays down that theie must be an inquiry after 
ten years, at any late not later than ten years In other words, that 
inqumy must take place m 1929 On that point I should like to read to 
Wie ^ouse one or two words from the speech of the Secretary of State in 
the House of Lords He said 
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“ Even asstiming co operation, it ivae thouglit that a penod of ten years vronlcl be 
required to afford the data for reliable conclusions and generalisations But I do 
not hesitate to mahe dear my own new that it was not the intention of the Legislature 
*to attempt to shacUe succeedmg Grovemments, if a spirit of cheerful and loyal co- 
operation was generally exhibited on the one hand, or if upon the other grave and 
glarmg defects disclosed themselves It would, indeed, have been an assumption of 
omniscience ahen to the Anglo Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so high a 
prophetic gift as to declare that in no circumstances should the date of the Commission 
be accelerated In fact, the door was never closed. On the contrary it la open to day 
But the condition is clear ” 

And to that condition I shall refer later on in my speech Ton have 
been told by the Secretary ot State that the British Government are not 
slaves of dates I -will read to the House vhat the Secretary of State 
says on that point 

“ The door of acceleration is not open to menace still Jess will it be stormed 
bv violence But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was adopted 
in which the Government of India, acting m harmonv with the Government at Home, 
has not been vigilant and attentively considering the spint in which the present 
reforms have been received in India It has indeed been an imperative and nrgent 
dutv so to consider them. Wise men are not the slaves of dates , rather are dates 
the servants of sagacious men. ’ ’ 

The position, therefore, is that there must he a Statutory Com- 
mission m 1929 There might be a Royal Com m ission earber 
on the condition referred to by the Secretary of State, which I 
mil read later on in my speech -The minority report, I notice, recognises 
that before any changes such as those considered desirable by the advocates 
of reform are undertaken, some form of inquiry is necessary Now,, 
once yon get to that pomt, you must recognise for practical purposes that 
the only form of inquiry possible is a Royal Commission And what 
will that Commission do ? TvTiat is its object ? And here again I must 
a'-k the House to bsten for a moment to the terms contained in section 
S4A (2) This runs as follows 


“ The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, ehaU 
be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the system of 
Government, the growth of education, and the development o± representative institu- 
tions in British India, and matters connected therewith and the Commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it m desirable to establish the principle of 
responsible Govemm^’nt then enstmg therein, including the question whether the 
estabbshment of secoaa chambers of tho local legislatures is or is not desirable ” 

Now, when that Commission is appointed, as, unless the law is changed 
it must he appointed, whai wul it hate to consider ? It will have to con- 
sider many things But the first and primary thing it Will hare to 
consider is the past working of the Act as it now exists It will be a 
great Assize where, on the one hand the Goi ernment, and on the other 
hand, those who have -worked these new institutions, and those who have- 
not worked tliem as the case may be, will have to render an account of 
the talent which was placed in their charge and to give a report of their 
stewardship Now, those who ask for an early inquiry will do well to 
ponder as practical men what the result would be rf that fcourry was 
made to-morrow The new legislative bodies have cesr at work’ since- 
d921 That IS, we are m the life of the second - w- atm the vooord 
Councils, and the life of the first Council of State has x-a etttirecL” ATe 
have just passed a constitutional landmark definite;- ia 
as a result of which, you. Sir, sit in the Chafr. * 


Now, the la'k thing that I should wisk to c: w rJte tm zic 
cords or to excite new ones That r- rot an' ‘ 
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I do not de'siie to go back on the past to find eirciunstances of acerbation. 

I desire to look forward to the future But I must briefly sum up the 
position During the bfetime of the first Assembly and of the first* 
Council, a large and important portion of educated Indian opinion stood 
outside the legislative bodies They entered the second Council and the 
Assembly These bodies have now worked roughly for two years 
therefcre, the system worked foi its first period without the asristance 
of those who, I am glad to say, are now present to-day Our experience 
of the second Assembly and the second Council is still developing^ Now, 
what opinion will the Commission form on facts and events such as these t 
Would It form a favourable opinion or would it form an unfavourable 
opinion, or would it say that it can form no opinion ? These are questions 
I would ask the House to consider Sir, appeals to Ctesar are some- 
times dangerous Only those whose hearts are very clear can stand before 
the judgment seat with confidence At the most only four short years 
remain before the Assize must be assembled and we and you alike will be 
submitted to its judgment The question of the date of the appointment 
of the Commission has never seemed to'me personally of great importance 
I have always thought that great and unnecessary attention has been 
diiected to that pomt What is really important is what you will lay 
before the Commission when it is appointed Ton do not want a Com- 
mission to come out when you have nothmg to lay before it When the 
talents are demanded of -you, what answer wiU you give ? {Mr M A 
Jxnnah “ A very good answer ” ) I am glad to hear my Honourable 
friend say so I am glad he is so confident 


Sir, in the short time adnlissible to me on a Resolution it is not 
uossible to go into aU the aspects which this great question raises at 
length But I do beg the House to consider and weigh one point Some 
years ago I was in a garden in the west of England and in that garden 
there was an old sun dial and on the sun dial were engraved these words 
Percunt ct imputanUir, x e , the hours fly by but the record remains, if 
I may paraphrase roughly I have used these words before in addressing 
the House But I should like to develop them a httle further Nearly 
six years have passed and our proceedings have been written down Do 
we nish the next years to pass in the same way ? Are we to remain 
- estranged and attempt to deal with this problem — a problem tbe greatest 
■uhich has cier presented itself to the human race, for you are building 
a consliUiliou not foi a nation but for a Continent — can we afford to 


stand aside, can we afford to remain, as I sometimes feel we are remaining, 
on the one hand a party trying to storm a foi tress, on the other hand 
poisons defending that fortress as if their lives depended upon it ? Sir, 
tliaf is not the vay m which constitutional progress and constitutional 
reform can he effected {Mr 0 S Banga hjer “ What is the way ? ”) 
Ills Excellency the Viceroy made an eloquent appeal for co-operation 
Now CO operation is not a more phrase Co-operation is a course of 
dthherato conduct {Mr B K Shanmukhan Chetiy “ On whoso 
mrt 1 ”) On the part of all of ns {Mr Gaya Piasad Singh “It ' 
must be mutual ’’) As I hn-vc said, the Secretary of State in his speech 
imlicated that constitutional progress might be accelerated on one con- 
<lition and that condition I will now read to the House He says 

rcronsulcrntion till ivo see ovcni-horo nraong 
* * ''(u /'"t n of n fiinccro nnd gcnuino dosiro to 

'■ 1 ‘"g dif h‘ St of flic existing Constitnlioii 
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And tliat, Sir, is the essence of the Eesolution 1 pnt before the House 
I can only regret that I do not possess the eloquence of my piedecessor 
and that I cannot move the House as that eloquence might have moved 
it I am pleading, in a rough and possibly uncouth manner for a great 
theme I only trust the interests of that theme may not suffer at my hands 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) Sir, I beg to move an amendment to the Resolution 
•which has just been proposed by the Honourable the Home Member 
That amendment runs as follows 

" That for the ongmal Eesolution the fcUoiring be substituted 

‘ This Assembly •while confirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
Eesolution passed by it on the 18th February _1924, recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he be pleased to take immediate steps to move His Majesty ’s 
Govempient to make a declaration in Parliament embodying the foUovnng fundamental 
changes in the present constitutional machinery and administration of India 

(o) The Bevenuea of India and all property vested m or ansmg or accrumg 
from property or rights vested m TTis Majesty under the Government of 
Tudm Act, 1858, or the present Act or received by the Secretary of 
State m Council under any of the said Acts shall hereafter ve>.t in the 
Governor General m Council for the purposes of the Government of 
Tudm 

(b) The Governor General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legisla 

tore and subject to such responsibibty shall have the power to control 
the espenditure of the Eevenues of India and make such grants and 
appropriations of any part of those Eevenues or of any other property 
as IS at present under the control or disposal of the Secretary of State 
for Tndm m Council, save and except the following •which shall for a. 
fixed term of years remain under the control of the Secretary of State 
for India 

(i) Expenditure on the Mibtary Services up to a fixed limit 
(tt) Expenditure classed as pohtical and foreign 

(m) The payment of all debts and babihties hitherto lawfully contracted and 
incurred by the Secretary of State for India m Council on account of 
the Government of India. 

Co) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished and ths 
position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall oa 
assimilated to those of the Secretary of State for the self governing 
Dominions save as otherwise pro^vided in clause (h) 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised •withm a reasonably short and 
definite period of time and Indians shall be admitted for service in all 
arms -of defence and fer that purpose, the Governor General and the 
Commander in Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to tho 
Assemblv 

(c) The Central and Pivviucial Legislatures shall consist entirely of members 

elected bv constituencies formed on as 'wide a franchise as possible 

{/) The principle of responsibibty to the Legislature shall be introduced in 
all branches of the admmistrafion of the Central Government subject to 
transitional reservations and residuarv powers m the Governor General in 
respect of the control of Mihtary and Foreign and Political affairs for a 
fixed term of years 

Provided that durmg the said fixed term the proposals 'of tho Governor 
General m Council for the appropriation of any revenue or monevs for 
mibtary or other expenditure classified as ‘ Defence ’ shall be submitted 
to the vote of tho Legislature , bnt that the Governor General m 
Council shall have power, notwithstandmg the vote of tho Assemblv, (o 
appropriate up to a fixed maximum any sum he mav consider necessary 
for such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such expend! 
ture as may be considered nceessaty exceeding the maximum so fixed. 
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tg) The prcecnt system of Dvarchr in the Provinces shnll bo nbolislicii nnfl 
ropLaced bj Unitarj _nnd Autonomous Responsible Goicrnmcnts subject 
to the geiioril control nnd rcsidunrj poi ers of the Central Government 
m inter proMucial and all India matters 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall, after the espirj of the fixed term of years 
referred to in clauses (h) and (/), ha%o full pouers to malci much nmend- 
nicuts in the constitution of India from time to time as maj appear to it 
neccssnrj or desirable 

This Assomblj further recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps bo taken 

(o) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a convention, 
ronnd table conference or other suitable agency adequately representative 
of all Indian, European and Anglo Indian interests to frame intli due 
regard to tlio interests of mmonties a detailed scheme based on the above 
principles, after making such inquiry ns may be necessary m this behalf , 

(h) to placo the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly and 
submit the same to the British Parliament to bo embodied in a Statute ’ ” 

Sir, I have read the amendinent inthout any comment, hut in the 
course of my speech I shall have occasion to explain the scheme and the 
scope of it 

I may at the very outset, say that in dealing vrith the Resolution and 
the amendment together I shall confine myself to a plain statement of 
the situaiion as I see it Let us first be clear as to what is the real question 
before the House The Resolution of the Honourable the Home ilember 
IS short and innocent looking, hut im'olves the most controversial points 
that are agitating the country' It is dinsible into two parts, first, the 
acceptance of the principle underlying the majonty report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, and second, the adoption of the detailed recom- 
mendations contained therein So far as the latter are concerned, 
namely, the recommendations, let me at once teU my Honourable friend 
that we freely make a present of them to him I shall not waste the tune 
of the House by referring to the rceonunendations except to say that some 
of the things recommended are undoubtedly most useful in their own 
way but not exactly the kind of things we bai gained for What we are 
tiymg to do is to find a place in the Sun for ourselves It we are to 
have it, we shaU need no recommendation from yon for the things which 
wiU be ours If we are not to have it, your recommendatioiib will not 
carry us far and we can do without them The most important part is 
the principle It is not stated in the Resolution and we are left to find 
it out for ourselves from the text of the report I have read that report 
With aU the care and attention due to the authors, but I am sorry to say 
that I have failed to discover any principle underlying it We have been 
told m effect that the principle is that something could be done under the 
Government of India Act and the rules made thereunder as they now stand, 
and that something is to be found in the recommendations made by the 
majority There is no doubt that something can always be done with 
everything, but the question is whether that Something will meet the re- 
quirements of the situation and is worth having That is a matter which, 
according to the authors, was outside the scope of the reference, and they 
have, therefore, not troubled themselves about it, and to-day, my Honour- 
able friend, in moving his Resolution, has said that the Committee did 
not do what they were not asked to do and what they could not do My 
answer is that if they were asked to do what I shall show presently was 
an unpossibihty, it was up to them to say so, and not to make recommenda- 
jions which satisfied nobody If there is any principle to ^ inferred 
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from the recommendations, it seems to me to be the principle whieh 
go^erns the whole system of Government, -and that is, “ Give as little as 
you can and make sure that in the little jmu give, the power and prestige 
of the bureaucracy is not in the least jeopardised ” But there is one 
question of principle which the majority have approached, though they 
have left it undetermined It is the question whether dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces coupled with absence of responsibility m the Central Government 
can under any circumstances be a sound basis of administration This 
and the cognate question whether dyarchy has in fact succeeded are the 
two vital problems which we must face m this debate My answer to 
both, if I may for once borrow the phraseology of the Tieasury Bench, 
IS in the negative I maintam that there never was any doubt in the 
niindb of those who invented and introduced the system or of those who 
would bke to work it at aU costs that it was wholly unworkable as such. 
Let us begin with the inventors who secured their patent from Parliament 
in the form of the Government of India Act of 1919 In the concluding 
chapter of what is known as the Montagu-Chehnsford Repoiu we haVe the 
following passage h, 

" Hybnd executives, limited responsibility, Assembbes partly elected and partly 
nominated, divisions of functions, reservations general or particular, are devices that 
can have no permanent abiding place They bear on their face their transitional 
character , and they can be worked only if it is clearly recognised that that is their 
justification and their purpose They cannot bo so devised as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentiabtios of fnction, Hope of avoiding mischief bes m 
facing the fact that they are temporary expedients for training purposes, and m 
providing that the goal is not merely kept m sight but made attainable, not by 
agitation but by the operation of machinery inherent m the scheme itself ” 

Now, Sir, let us for a moment analyse this most diplomatic state- 
ment It comes to this We know that the machinery we provide is 
charged with potentiahties of friction, but we hope it will be made to work 
smoothly In other words we give you an unworkable machine, but you 
must try to work it It was said, and has since been repeated m and out of 
season, that it is merely a transitional arrangement in the nature of a new 
experiment, and that those concerned were expected to help to the best of 
tlieir ahibty in making it a success I deny, Sir, that it was a new experi- 
ment which deserved a fair trial The experiment had already been tried 
in Canada and had hopelessly failed Here is Lord Durham’s deserip- 
±ion of it 

“It was a vam delusion to imagine tiat by mere limitations in the constitutional 
Act, or an exclusive system of Qovenunent, a body, strong in the consciousness of 
wieldmg the pubbe opinion of the majority, could regard certain portions of the 
provincial revenues as sacred from its control, could confine itself to the mere 
busmess of making laws, and look on as a passive or indifferent spectator, while 
those laws were earned into effect or evaded and the whole business of the country 
was conducted by men, in whose intentions or capacity it had not the sbghtest 
confidence Tet, such was the limitation placed on the authonty of the Assembly of 
Iiower Canada. It might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold snppbes, but it could 
exercise no influence on the nomination of a single servant of the Crown. The 
Executive Council, the Law Officers and whatever heads of departments are known 
to the administrative system of the provinces were placed, in power, without any 
regard to the wishes of the people or their representatives , nor indeed are there 
wanting instances in which a mere hostility to the majority of the Assembly elevated 
the most mcompetent persons to posts of honour and trust However decidedly the 
Assembljf might condemn the pobey of the Government, the persons who had advised 
that pobey retained their offices and their power of giving bad advice ’ ’ 

Further on, he says 

“ It appears, therefore, that the opposition of the Assembly to the Govern- 
ment was the unavoidable result of a system which stinted the popnl^ branch of the 
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Icgifllaturo of tho necessary privileges of a representative body, and produced thereby 
a long senes of attemptB on the part of that body to acquire control over tho 
administration, of tho Province I saj all this mthout reference to the ultimate aim 
of the Assembly, which I have before desenbed as being the maintenance of a 
Canadian nationabty against the progressive intrusion of the English race Having 
no responsible ministers to deal with, it entered upon that system of long inquiries 
by means of ita committees, which brought the whole action of tho executive immediately 
under its purview, and transgressed our notions of the proper bmits of Parbamentary 
interference Having no influence in the choice of any pubbo functionary, no power 
to procure the removal of such as were obnoxious to \t merely on political grounds, 
and scemg almost every office of the Colony filled by persons in whom it had no 
confidence, it entered on that vicious course of assailing the prominent opponents 
individuaUy, and disqualifying them for the public service, by making them the 
subjects of inquiries and consequent impeachments, not always conducted wath even 
tho appearance of a due regard to justice , and when nothing else could httain its 
end of altering tho policy of tho composition of the colomal government, it had 
recourse to that ultma raUo of representative power to which the more prudent for- 
bearance of the Crown has never driven the House of Commons in England, and 
endeavoured to disable the whole machine of Government by a general refusal of the 
suppbea." 

Thus, the experiment had been fuUy tried and had yielded its in- 
evitable results when it was sought to try it again in perhaps what was 
considered to be a more congenial soil The soil of India, however, 
proved as uncongenial as that of Canada and you have had exactly the 
same results The controversy about the merits and dements .of dyarchy 
vas started soon after the inauguration of the system and has continued 
since I shall not trouble the House with opinions of responsible states- 
men expressed from time to time condemning the whole system root and 
branch but wiU at once come to the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee Let us first take the majonty Report On the question of 
dyarchy it is, as I have already said, difficult to discover-what is the con- 
sidered opinion of the majority They get out of the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the utter failure of' dyarchy by saying 

“ It IS clear that intnosscs have frequently made tins allegation not with roforencQ 
to dyarchy itself and haio been thinking not of tho division of functions, which 18 
tho essential principle of dyarchy, but of other features of tho constitution Completo 
dvarchy was not, in fact, established For complete dyarchy it would have boon 
necessary to liavc established a complete vertical division of functions between tho tuo 
halics of a provincial govemnient, and to liavo endowed each lialf witli a separata 
purse, wath a separate pennanent staff and with a separate legislature , in tho same 
way ns m a federal constitution, there is a corresponding horizontal division in these 
respects VTe have, of course, no evidence to show how such a system might have 
worked in India The partial djnrchy which was introduced is clearly, as stated by 
the Government of tlic United Provinces, n complex, confused system having no logical 
basis, rooted in compromise and defensible only as a transitional expedient ” 

So that the system introduced in India, vhether you call it complctc-or 
part ml iLnrclij, is self-condcrancd and indefensible in its very nature 
In tins Mcw one would hate expected a clear pronouncement that it has 
not and could not have sncccedod But we have instead the following 
quibble for n finding of the Committee 

“ Athile the period dnnng whieli the present constitution has been in force hns 
1/c, n too sliort to cnablo a well founded opinion ns to its success to bo formed, tho 
• rl If lice li. fore us is far from coniincmg us that it has failed ” 

It Ins not been shown to hate cither succeeded or faded, and thcreforo 
mild go on, that is the logic The minority, on the other hand, are very 
eh nr mid iircnse They say 

from the jrajorily of our colleagues we have been forced to tho con- 
c -1 r r t ' 11 ■- j rin nt evsUm has f tiled and in our opinion it is incapable of polding 
t-»\r In fulur*.” r j -a 
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No^\, Sir, nf fins point I tliiiik it -smII be of interest to the House of 
I rcfci to n I 1 ns'^nf'e from the op’nion of the Honouiable Mr Saehchid- 
anaiulu Sinlia of the Biliar and Onssa Government, A\ho is an Executive 
Councillor and not a i\rmistcr He sa>s in the opinion which was sub- 
mitted along ^Mth the opinious of the othei Members of the Bihar Govern- 
ment 

“ It (talking of ilAnrcln) is not onlr too complex and complicated, but one 
irliich being unknovn to coiiHlitutioinl historv is nntumll^ ununmnted by political 
cxpenciKt 18 a e itisfncton solution of the probleiu of an cfllcient executive, Butficicntly 
aiiioinblc to the control of popular represent ithcs lu this connection, I maj quote a 
Tvell known hisloncal incident nhirh seems to have bearing on this point. After 
Akliar had formnlh founded and decl ired himself tlio high pnest of hia new religion, 

' Dm Klnlii ’, ht asked his near relation, Itaj i Man Singh, to join tho new church. 
Man Singh said, ‘ Sire, 1 and nil I Inio are jours I shall glndlj obev aour Eojal 
commiind, but if I had niv option I had rather not to do so If lour Majesty had 
asked mo to become a Mussilman, I might have understood it, for I understand 
Hinduism, and 1 understand Islnm but I confess, I do not understand this bybnd 
creed winch lour Majestj has established. ” 

That IS cxacllt tlie case here We uuderstniicl tarious sastem of govern- 
ment known to the cnili'^ccl world or that were known to the ancient 
world, but this In brid sjslcm which has been brought into being by 
spooulaliae constitutionalists is a thing wliicli is unrocognisalilc, and impos- 
f>ihlc to be identified wnth any of the past and present constitutions of 
the world Now, I haae road the passage from the minority report 1 
do not intend troubling the House with the sc^cn good reasons they give 
for their opinion because Honourable Alcinbers must ha\c read them We 
arc here concerned with the conclusion at which thej armed and I would 
coniiiiciid to the House the pnvsngc winch my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, has read from the _ concluding portion of that Report 
I commend that passage to the acceptance of the entire House 

Now, we come to tho high authority of Lord Birkenliead Dealing 
aiith the question m Ins recent statement in the House of Lords his Lord- 
ship sajs 

" I myself was alwnvs itrj distrustful of the diarchicnl principle It seemed to 
me to savour of u kind of pedantic nnd ludc bound coastitulioii to nhich Anglo Saxon 
communities have not gciienilli responded, and which, in inj anticipation, was unlikely 
to make a successful appeal to a cominiinitj whose political ideas wore, thanks in tho 
mam to Macaulij, so largolj domed from Anglo Saxon models " 

Now, Sir, we ha\e in the opinion of Lord Birkenhead the tme instincts 
of a constitutional lawyer asserting themselves but 
strangely enough His Lordship cannot find it in 
him to say that dyarchy has failed Latei on m the same speech, after 
discussing the opinions of Provincial Governments His Lordship puts the 
quc.stion again to himself and answers it by saying 

“ Enough has been said to satisfy mj present purpose which is to show that 
DO short or dogmatic answer can be given to the question. It has neither altogether 
succeeded, nor has it altogether failed ” — and in saying that he has tahen tho cue from 
my Honourable fnend — “ and it must further bo noted ” — this is important — " by 
ivay of additional qualification tliat where it has succeeded the price of the success 
has been at some stages and in some directions a considerable mroad upon the dyarchical 
pnnciplo ” 

To put it in plain English wbat His Lordship is here saying is that 
dyarchy has succeeded where it was not dyarchy at all It must there- 
fore be taken that the system has been universally condemned and yet 
the irony of fate is that we are held bound to it It is said that there are 
(Objections and defects obvious on the very surface, Wt you mpst honestly 
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and earnestly work the system and prove that it is unwoikable. The 
Government want us to give them the Moon We say it is unattainable 
They agree but they insist on our making a vain attempt to get at it 
We raspeetfuUy decline not only because the attempt is vain but also be- 
cause the attempt has actually been made and has miserably failed 
What IS then the position ? It is simply this, that you have either to give 
us real reforms or to go back to your time-honoured methods of'autocratic 
rule This is, Sir, all that I have got to say about the majority report 
It must be scrapped and some new a\enuc found to make political life 
possible That avenue was pointed out in February 1924 in the Resolu- 
tion which was earned by this House and it is now again clearly shown by 
the amendment which I have moved 

This introduces me to the amendment itself It will be observed 
that it consists of two main parts It calls upon the Government to take 
steps to have a declaration in parliament embodying certain fundamental 
principles to be made in exactly the same way in which the declaration 
of 20th August 1917 was made Now, Sir, we are asking you to follow 
exactly the same procedure but in a more satisfactory manner than was 
done in 1917 You will remember that in February 1924 the Resolution 
which was put before the House was a simple request for the constitution 
of a round table conference representati\ e of the people, and this con; 
ference was to frame a scheme for a constitution with due regaid to the 
interests of the minorities There we stopped Why is it then that we 
have now come forward with a senes of sugg&stion? ? The reason is the 
very generous invitation extended to us by Lord Birkenhead In making 
these suggestions ue pomt out the principle which should be followed 
in framing any constitution that iS* likely to be agreed upon If the 
pnneiple is not first established, how is it possible to frame a constitu- 
tion which would answer the requirements of the position according to 
the lights of the framers ? The first essential for the successful framing 
of a constitution is that we must agree as to what is to be the basis of that 
constitution So far as we are concerned we have now pointed out that 
basis in this amendment, and I may at once inform the House that it 
constitutes the "very minimum that we could put forward Briefly it is 
this — that we want responsible Government in the Central Legislature 
We want the Executive to be responsible to the Legislature except in 
certain particulars detailed here, namely, the expenditure on the 
military semces up to a fixed limit, expenditure classed as political and 
foreign and payment of debts and habilities The reason why we do that 
IS that it 18 in the nature of a proposal with a view to a settlement It 
cannot be anything other than that Having regard to the fact that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf is now m a position to march from 
end to end without meeting any trace of opposition frmn any quarter — 
thanks to your having rendered us so entirely helpless — ^we say that you may 
keep the mihtary expenditure in your own hands for a fixed term of years 
_ and, not only the expenditure but also the general control of mditary ser- 
' vices Now, that is not because, if we undertook the task we could not do it. 
We might make mistakes We might even shed more blood than necessary 
but we shaU blunder through We are making this offer to you as one 
that has been agreed upon by all the Nationalists and I must emphasi/o 
the fact that it is only because it is in the nature of an offer for a settle- 
ment it has been adopted It is an offer by ivhich the Swaraj Party 
as a whole is as much bound as the other Nationalists in this House oi^ 
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’of “ ending ” was to follow The erstwhile non-co-operators began with 
a fair and frank offer to co-operate with the Government if it would 
honestly and ungrudgingly 30 in*ln the process of mending As all India 
was of one mind on this point, all elected Nationalists, Swarajists and 
non-Swarajists including many nominated Nationalists joined in placing 
the national demand for full responsible government before this House 
I had the honour to move a Eesolution and in moving it I said 

“We have come here to offer our cooperation, non co operators as ivo arc, if 
you will care to co operate with us That is whj wo are hero If j ou care to hare 
it, we are "vour men If you do not, we shall, like men, stand upon our nglita and 
continue to be non co operators ’ ’ 

Nothmg could bcf clearer than this But how was this frank offer 
received ^ On the 8th February 1924 Sir Malcolm Hailev formulated 
the Government pioposal thus He said 

‘ * It may bo that the remedy for these difCcnlties will be found by using the rule 
making power -within the Act , I refer to the utilisation of those sections to ivliich 
reference is so often made, 10 A, 46 A, and 96 B It may even be — I can saj nothing 
as to this — that the inqiury may show that some changes are required in the structure 
of tlio Act in order to rectify doflmto and ascertained defects exponenced in actual 
working When we have our results, and those results are ready for presentation 
to Parliament, then before they are finally presented to Parliament we shall ask the 
Sccrotaiy of State to give every opportunity for discussion m this country both in the 
Ijcgislaturo and elsewhere That is as far as we can go at present ’ ’ 

Ten days later in the course of the same debate he further explained 
the Government position as follows ^ ‘ 

“ If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act shows tho feasibility 
and tlio possibibty of any advance within tho Act, — that is to say, by tho use of tho 
rule making power provided by Parbament under tho Statute, we are willing to make 
recommendations to this effect But if our inquiry shows that no advance is possible 
without amending tho constitution, then tho question of advance must bo loft ns an 
cntirch open and separate issue on which Government is in no way committed To 
that extent tho scope of our inquiry goes somewhat beyond tliat originally assigned 
to it , but I must again emphasise tho fact that it does not extend bcyonTl that scope 
to tho amendment of tho constitution itself ” 

Now avhat was the result of the struggle so far in this House ? The only 
consolation to be dented by this statement was that while the Govern- 
ment, ns then adtised, verc not prepared to go beyond the Act, the ques- 
tion ^of the ret ision of the Act itself was left open without the Got em- 
inent committing thcmscltcs one way or another This was small con- 
solation for those vho ashed for an immediate revision of the Act The 
I'osohition asking for the establishment of responsible government m 
India was earned by the overwhelming majority of 7G to 48 on the 18th 
1‘ibniart 1924 It contained the modest request 

“ to Mimmon a rcprcscnlativc round table confcrenco to recommend, with duo 
Ti art! to the protection of the rights and interests of important minorities, the scheme of 
a t oj>titiitinn for India." 

The existence of inherent defects in the constitution was now practi- 
e.ilK tonieded hj the Government, and what could he more reasonable 
than for this House to ask to have a siiifnhle oonsfitntion framed in a 
inannor in v Inch all rights and interests eould be safeguarded T This 
1 ‘ months ago What lias the Goafninient done in tins interval f 

h t II l.( < lunined np in one v ord and that is, “ proerastinalion ” Tlierc 
V > hr ‘ a df , 1 'r'lnriital inquirv, .ibout v Inch vc know notliititr 9'h"n 
' ' *' Comnnttr* v iiu h mv llonourahh Irifiid the Hon* Mtinher, 

* la u r rt h> 1( udiiig it his namt j have already dialt with thfs 
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Coiumittcc Then v^c come to an epoch-making event in the historj’^ of 
India Ills E\cclloncj the Governor General took the trouble to go to 
England to confer with the Right Honourable the Sccietary of State for 
India on this momentous question Tlieir Lordships held many con- 
sultations and conrereiiccs at winch all the materials collected by the 
htuddiman Committee besides those already existing in the India Office 
and the Govcrniiieut of India Secretariat w'cre made available to them 
No greater tribute can be paid to the judicial mind which both their 
Lordships brought to bear upon the most important questions they were 
considciiug than is implied in the fact that after months of fiiU and 
‘free discussion they armed at no decisions whatever and have kept 
perfect h open minds to gne an unbiassod hearing to this Legislature 
In his statement made in the House of Lords lost month Lord Birkenhead 
IB reported to ha^ e said 

" JCo dcci'^ions wlntcior have been reached nor could anv bavo been reached Indeed 
not even the Cabinet nliich Ins naturalh been topt closclj aware of tho discnssions 
between niTficIf nnd tlio Carl of Readinfr has reached nni decision. Tho Government is 
far too consciona of the implications of the Montagu Chelmsford Constitution to find 
it porsiblu even to think of the conclusions until certain indispensable antecedent stops 
haie been taken ” 

And A\hat were those indispensable antecedent steps 7 In a subsequent 
passage, His Lordship says 

" Before anr decisions of any kind aro taken it is obvious that considomtion nnd 
advice of tho LogisLativo Assembly must be elicited 

tVe should, for roa.sons, which aro nppa'rent, not dream of announcing or oven of 
forming decisions mthout tho contnlinuon of that very important Legislative body 
winch wc have so recently called into cvistencc I am not, tlicreforo, to day cither 
announcing or purporting to announce decisions or conclusions ” 

Now, this was a due lecogmtion of the importance of this Assembly 
We are truly thaiilcful to His Lordship for the great consideration he 
has showTi to us, (Hear, hear) — but I must confess to a feeling of per- 
plexity when I attempt to reconcile this weighty pronouncement with 
the more or less decisive opinions expressed in the subsequent portions 
of the speech For example, the effect of the Preamble to the Act of 
1919 IS anthontatu ely declared to be “ permanent and static ” This, 
Sir, IS a view which we cannot accept under any circumstances, what- 
ever (Hear, hear ) It has brought upon us all the trouble we have 
suffered from m the past and I mav at once sav wuthout mincing words 
that we are piepared to undergo endless suffering in the future so long 
as the Government adhere to that view The fundamental prmciple on 
which a constitution for India is to be passed must be the principle of 
self-determination (Hear, bear ) We are absolutely clear on that point 
But Lord Birkenhead appears to be equally clear that this prmciple 
cannot be applied to ns His Lordship says 

“ Conformably with the principles hud down in the Preamble one Constitution 
or another might at one time or another be attempted Eipenonce, education, or our 
informing cntica m India might induce us to make an amendment here or au advance 
or a variation there, hut the whole message, as we understand it, of onr situation in 
India with aii that it invoives in the stoned past, m the cntical present, and in the 
incaiculabie future, is to be read in that Preambie " 

The Preamble has all, that immense importance If this he so, then 
good-bye to all hope of settlement But m view of His Lordship's clear 
and unambiguous announcement that no decisions have been taken and 
none wiU be taken till the Assembly has expresged itsglf, I take the 
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libeity to treat this expression of opinion as an obvtei dictum or at best' 
an observation by a judge m the course of a tiial made with tb.e simple 
object of inviting argument Tailing it in tbat light, I beg to refer the 
House to ivhat I said on the point in the course of the debate 'in Feb- 
ruarv 1924 I will not read it It is a long passage, but I should hke 
to ie‘'d certain important passages to supplement the remarks I made on 
that ocea-Jion They refer to what was actually done when constitutions 
were framed m the Dominions I take the case of Austialia ivhich 
framed its own constitution to be embodied in a Statute of Parhament. 
'Wliat was done will appear from the following extracts from the speech ^ 
of the R^ght Honouiable Joseph Chamberlain on the introduction of the 
Constitution Bill in the House of Commons on the 14th May 1900 He 
said 

“ On the one hand, vre have accepted -vathont demur, and we shall ask fhe 
Jlousc of Copimons to accept everv point in this BiU, every word, every line, every 
clause, which deals eiclusivelv with the mtorests of Anstralia AThe-ever the BiU 
foucheg tho inter«ts of the Empire as a whole, or the interests of Her Majesty’s 
EUbje^ts, or of Her Majesty’s possessions outsMe Anstralia, the Imperial Parliament 
occupies a position of trust which it is not the desire of the Empire, and which I do 
not believe for a moment it is the desire of Australia, that y e should fulfil in any 
perfunctory or formal manner ” 

That 16 exactly ivhat we say Make us masters in our oivn home, but 
wbf’teA'cr else is cutside the home and pertains more to your Imperial 
interests, jou are ivelcome to keep Then he says 

' ‘ However great we might thmk tha mistake that they are making, and however 
groat we th nk the injew to the Empire, stiU tie should have to act against tho 
Aangor of interfc’ang with those rights which thej regard as tlieir undoubted palladium, ’ ' 

Sir, you will see that the amendment which I have moAcd to-day 
not only fulfils these conditions hut as a transitional arrangement allows 
the S"cretnr> of State for India greater powers than the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions has in any self-goi enimg Doinimon Then, 
laic the case of the Union of South A.frica vluch enjoyed the same pri- 
iilegi' of malnng its oivn coiistatution In the course of the debate on 
the Soutli Africa Bill in tho House of Lords the Earl of Crewe made the 
following obsenations He said 

" Tim tnovement for a federal cons'itutiou for the Colonics ot South Africa Mhicli 
wai Ltartrd in 1870 77 came to nothing though ‘ it was inspired bj high motives, 
bit not ])C*heps carried out wVh complete uiidirstandmg ’ It failed in one respect, 
r* I n 'dopt a jihrase csefi by my noble f-icnd Lord Scibomc — it failed bccaueo 
1 * 1 not homemade It was suggested and v.ns almost attempted to be forced 
on the Colonics from hero, and consequentU it was abortive ” 

I lien he nrocecds to sav 
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alterations in oidei to remove glaiing defects, Lord Crewe went on to 
say; 

“ But I do feel that if thia change la to be made it must be made m South 
Afnca by South Africans themselves, and tliat it is not possible for us, vhatever we 
may consider to be the special merits of the case, to attempt to force it upon the 
great representative body which with absolute unamniitj demands that it should not 
appear ” 

Now, Sir, to return to the Preamble In concluding his remarks on the 
Preamble Lord Birkenhead remaiked 

“ "We shall not be diverted from its high obbgations'by the tactics of restless 
impatience The door to acceleration is not <?pen to menace, still less will it be stormed 
by violertce ” 

All I can say, Sir, in reply is that we shall not be dit crted. from the pur- 
suit of what we consider to be our birthright bv strong words from any 
quarter, hoAvever high (Hear, hear ) The door of co-operation is not 
open to threats, stiU less will it be stoimed bj" force 

Then, I have in passing to deal avith ecitain remarks vhich His 
Lordship has made on the Report of the Muddiman Committee They 
are weighty remarks made m a judictal spirit of opon-mindeduess Here 
they are 

“ We do not anticipate, for reasons which have alreadv been made plain, that 
we shall be able to accept the report of the muiontv at this stage ’ 

This IS also, of couise, subject to vhat this Assemblv might s’y the 
course of this debate 

“ The problem of promncial autonomy contemplates the comy'.'e transfer of law 
and order and it would render necessary far reaching ch mges jn 'i? Ccn'^ral Go’’e~n- 
ment of India, which have never yet been closely analvsea and "sry rarely even 
curRonlv exammed ” 
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toms of roforonco, do not present It ns n procticnl nnd fully considered scheme^ but 
content thonisolves with putting it fonvnrd ns an ideal ” 

Well, Sir, it will bo for one of the members of the minority — and tliero 
ifl n distinguished member to my right — to say Avhothor lie pleads guilty 
to the chaige that what they said in the Report was not fully consiclored 
I can quite nndoi stand tliat they woie very mindful of tlie terms of 
reference, but I am afraid Ills Excellency has not done justice to himself 
or to the mombeis of the minoiity by saying that they had not fully 
considered the scheme lie procooda 

“ The stops for its attnimnont clearly demand furtlior invoatlgntion. " 

That IS what the minority ask for • 

“ In olToct tlioroforo tlio rocommondations of tlio minority amount to n' demand 
for an early and autlioritativo Inquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution 
Tlio issue at tho moment botwoon tiiein and tho Qovonimont of India is largely one of 
time for tho appointment of a Oomraisaiou ” 

Now, the amendment which I have placed before tho House will, I think, 
clarify the issue It is not merely a question of time It is a question 
of substance as to what this Royal Commission or round tabic conference 
or convention or whatever agency may bo employed is actually going 
to do Is It simply to come and begin at tho beginning ns is laid down 
in section 84- A of the Qovcinmont of India Act ? Is it to go into questions 
like these What is the state of education in India 7 What progress 
have roprcsontativo institutions made in India 7 Whether those people 
deserve any further progress or whether it is necessary to send them 
down a form or two to learn their lessons bettor nnd come better pre- 
pared for another Commission ton years later 7 Now, that is tho sort 
of thing which we are objecting to Wo say wo arc absolutely lit for 
8olf-govoinm*ent, as fit ns you are yourself in your own Island This is 
what wo say Iloro wo are occupying that position nnd you toll us as 
yon would tell schoolboys Bo good boys and you will bo promoted to 
a higher form 

4 Tlion, it IS said — and my learned friend the Ilonourablo tho Ilomo 
Member roliod specially upon that paasage — that wise men arc not tlio 
slaves of dales I say wise men arc not tho slaves of Preambles oithor 
(Applause ) Wliat sanctity is thoio in a Proamblo 7 Is not this Act of 
Pnihaincnt, tho Government of India Act of 1919, just like any other 
Act of Parliament 7 Are not all Acts of Pailiament tho result of tho 
cxpcnonco and wisdom of Parliament 7 Or was any special kind of 
that experience nnd wisdom or the quinteascnco of all experience and 
wisdom infused into this Preamble 7 Will any lawyer tell mo or, for 
tho matter of that, any other person that any legislative authority, not 
to speak of the Mother of Parlinraonts, is not perfectly at liberty to sot 
aside its own Act under whatever circumstances it may have been 
passed 7 Of course, I do not say that thq more fact that because wo ask 
for it tho Act of 1919 must bo repealed Wo say wo hav^o mado out a 
case, winch you have not answered, winch you havo admitted, and upon 
that case, whatever else may happen, tlic provision for dyarchy and no 
provision for responsilnlity in the Central Government cannot work nnd 
cannot remain on the Statute, unless, of course, in the confidence of your 
Btrcngth nnd brute force j'ou want to keep us down and to force your 
oivn wihcmcs douu qur throats for years to come 
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Then, Sir, there is the plea for co-operation Lord Birkenhead, His 
Excellency the Viceroy and my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member have all said that the first condition, a very clear one, is that 
you must co-operate ' with us I say that my first condition, as cleai^ 
a condition as your own is, is that unless you show a change of heart, 
we are not going to co-operate (Hear, hear and Loud Agilause fiom 
the Swarajist Benches ) The hand of fellowship was extended to you 
in no grudging spirit hy the late foundei and chief of the Swaraj 
Party You have rejected it, but I am here to say that I and my 
Party stand by what he said Let me remmd you of what the late 
Mr Das sa!id in his Paridpur speech He said 

“ We liave been gravely told that Swaraj is within onr grasp if only we co operate 
with the Government in working the present Eefonn Act. With regard to that argu 
ment, my position is perfectly clear, and I should like to restate it so that there 
may be no controversy about it If I were satisfied that the present Act has transferred 
any real responsibility to the people, that there is opportunity for self realiza- 
tion, seK development and self fulfilment under the Act — I would unhesitatingly co 
operate with the Government and begin the constructive work within the Council 
Chamber But I am not wiUing to sacrifice the substance for the shadow I mil 
not detain you to day with anj arguments tending to show that the Eeform Act 
has not transferred any responsibility to the people I have dealt with the question 
exhaustively m my address at the Ahmedabad Congress, and if further arguments 
are necessary, they will be found m the evidence given before the Mnddiman Committee 
by men whose moderation cannot be questioned by the Government. The basis of 
the present Act is distrust of the Ministers At the same tune, I must make clear 
my position, — and I hope of the Bengal Provincial Conference — that provided some 
responsibibty is transferred to the people, there is no reason why we should not 
co operate with the Government But to make such co operation real and effective 
two things are necessary first, there should be a real change of heart in our rulers, 
secotfdly^ Swaraj in the fullest sense must be guaranteed to us at once, to come 
automatically in the near future ’ ’ 

These are exactly the same sentiments which the minority have 
expressed in the concluding part of their report Then the late Mr Das 
went on to say 

“I have always maintained that we should make large sacrifices m order to 
have the opportunity to begin our constructive work at once ” 

Further on he says 

" It IS impossible to lay down the exact terms of any such settlement at the 
present moment , but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations are earned 
on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such terms are 
capable of precise definition ” 

Then, Sir, if it does not happen, what is the other alternative ? 
This IS what Mr Das has said on this point 

“ If, however, our offer of a settlement should not meet with any response, we 
must go on with our national work on the lines which we have pursued for the last 
two years so that it may become impossible for the Government to carry on the 
administration of the country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers There 
arc some who shrink from this step, who point out with perfect logic that we have 
*1? ^ ^ refuse auppbea unless we are prepared to go to the country and advise 

the subjects not to pay the taxes My answer is that I want to create the atmosphere 
for national, civil disobedience, which must be the last weapon in the hand of the 
people striving for freedom. I have no use for historical precedent , but if reference 
is to be made to English history in our present struggle, I may pomt out that 
refuel to pay taxes m England in the tune of the Stuarts came many years after 
tto determination of the Parliament to refuse supphes The atmosphere for civil 
disobedience is created by compelling the Government to raise money by the exercise 
of its exceptional powers , and when the time comes we shall not hesitate to advise 
our countrymen not to pav taxes nluch are sought to be raised by the exercise of the 
exceptional powers vested m the Government.” 
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Now, Sn, llie House ^\lll please btnr jn mind lliat tlicbe arc not 
Bculnncnls iitlcicd in bitterness Tlio ■\\eie nltcied at a time when 
the late Mi Das w'as extending his hand of fellow sliip to the Govern- 
ment, and that w as a tune w'hen he w ithout the least hesitation franldj 
opened out his heait 1o Goierninent as well as to his own people by 
pointing out oui own weaknesses Wind docs he s.iy J lie s<ij-5 

“ I liopo tint tunc i\ill ncicr come ,” — rcfcrrino io civil (hiobrthcnrc — “ inilccd, 
T Qce mgns of n rcsl clmngo of heart c\or\'vh(ro, hut h t us fuc the f let tint it ma'' 
bo ncccssarj for us to ln\o recourse to civil diBobtilirncc if all hopes of rccoiicili i 
tiou Tail But lot us also faco tlic fact that civil (liHohcdiencc requires a high state 
of organization, an infinite cap ititj for s icrifico, and a real dcuro to subordinati 
personal ind communal interest to the coininon interest of the n ition nnd I can 
SCO little hope of India ever being rcidv for eivil diHobcdioncc until she is prepared 
to work Mahatma Gandhi’s coiistnictivo progr iinnic to the fullest extent The end, 
however, must bo kept in view, for freedom must bo won ” 

Now, Sir, this IS the position, of the Sw.ar.sj Party Mr Das, as 
I have pomted out, refers to the possibility of co-opcrntion moie in 
sorrow than in anger He implies no thie.it as he fiankly faces the 
fact that we have not ariivcd at the proper stage of orgaiuzation to 
have the capacity for cud disobedience But wdien there is no 
alternative open to us, we must take the road Icaduig to it, however 
long and weary it may be Civil disobedience may not come for j cars, 
but it has to come one day, and the sooner we begm our preparation 
the better 

This IS all. Sir, that I have to say , and I thanlc the House, and 
I thank you. Sir, for the latitude that you have allowed to me 1 hope 
you will peimit me to say one woid nioie before I sit down Sir, never 
was this House called upon to discharge a duty mvolving greater res- 
ponsibility than that laid upon it on this momentous occasion I say 
so because my reading of the whole situation as it presents itself to-day 
convinces me that we hav'e ariived at that critical moment of our pobtical 
existence when the action taken on the Resolution before tlie House is bound 
tc make or mar our future history iet me assure my Honourable friends 
opposite that the amendment I have moved is the result of the most 
careful and anxious consideration, that not only I and my Party but 
practically all the Nationalist Members of this House are capable of, 
and that I have moved it with the fullest sense of the grave responsi- 
bihty that rests upon me 

The history of the so-called reforms is painful and depiessing 
reading at present, but as it develops in the near future, it will, I am 
confident, furnish the brightest chapter to the chequered liistory of this 
land. The struggle for freedom once begun must sooner or later have 
its appointed end, and that end is no other than the achievement of the 
fullest freedom It remams to be seen whether England wdl share the 
credit of that achievement by willingly givmg a helping hand or suffer 
that achievement to be wrested from her unwilbng hands These^are 
the only alternatives It is for England to choose (Loud Applauke ) 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, as I read the 
amendment which is now before the House, I thought to myself of the 
unfortunate fate which met my amendment on the Prohibition Resolu- 
tion, and I thought that this too was likely to be ruled out of order I 
therefore did not give it that attention which it might otherwise ha'v^e 
had I do not know. Sir, that I altogether welcome a further dis-. 
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cuBsion on the constitution, not because I am not anxious to see a 
^ practical and equitable solution of our constitutional problem but 
because I think we waste an undue amount of the time of this Ho-use 
'in the discussion of constitutional questions to the detriment of more 
important and constructive work Does any Member of this House 
honestly bebeve that the raiyai and the unrepresented masses of the 
peoples of India care one jot at the present about the constitution ■ 
{Honourable Members “ They do, they do ”) No, Sir They are fai 
too much up against the hard economic facts of bfe to worry very 
much about anything else but earning their bvebhood If we gave 
more time to the consideration of schemes for improving the general 
well-being of the people and a little less time to lengthy disseitations 
on constitutional questions, I feel the House would be showing a sense 
of responsibdity which Avould go a long way to secure for itself gi eater 
powers I feel, however, that it is better to discuss the constitutional 
question on a definite issue such as that provided by the Hefoims 
Inqmry Committee’s Report rather than at the inopportune moments 
we usually choose and I am glad that the Secretary of State has 
maintained the constitutional position of consultmg this House before 
any final decision is taken Theie are those of us who bebeve that 
this difficult and intricate problem is one that entitles the views of those 
in India, both Indian and British, and who understand and know the 
conditions in India, to very seiious consideration, and that thej" should 
not be neglected, as on the occasion of the Montford Report, in favour 
of views put forward by constitutional experts from England The 
announcement of the Secretary of State that he is prepared to give full 
consideration to views put forwaid from India that carry a reasonable 
degree of support from a majority of the peoples of India is one, there- 
fpie, that I welcome I think there are very few of us who expected 
anything very startling from the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, for we surely realise that, however anxious we may be for a 
greater measure of self-government, there are no short-cuts to that 
dubious Paradise I have not, therefore, been disappointed by the 
work of the Committee or its Report, except in one direction, and that 
IS, the failure of the leaders of the Swaraj Party to take part in that 
inquiry 

It does not seem to me to be a matter of great importance that 
the terms of reference were somewhat restricted 
At any rate, such limitations did not prevent the 
minority from stating their case Our Swarajist friends are constantly 
proclaiming that India’s efforts in the Great War are sufficient justifica- 
tion for a measure of self-determmation {An Honourable Member 
“ No, no You are wrong ”) I, Sir, often fought alongside Indian 
troops in the Great War and thoroughly appreciate that position But 
I venture to think that self-determination as seen by those men who 
fought in the Great War and did their bit for the Empire is somewhat 
diffeient fiom that of my Swarajist friends If I am right, I do not 
- think that there are many members in the Swarajist Party who took 
any active part in assisting the Empire on that occasion 
Mr A Rangaswamy Iyengar No, no 

+1 J ^ Crawford On the other hand, I am incbned to think 

that theie are not a few who were even at that time possessed of a bee 
L4DPI 
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of obstruction m tbcir bonnets That being the ease, it is nil the more 
to be regretted that they did not come forward on this occasion of the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee w'lth a view to placing their case before 
Government and before the country, so that lensonable men could find 
out exactly what it wms that they w'anted I remember, in correspond- 
ence that passed bcUveen my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and myself on an invitation to Europeans to join in a conference, that 
he twtted mo dining the last session for not having, taken part Ifo did 
not go on, howovoi, to snv that w'o asked lnm for some definition of ins 
meaning of Swaraj and that ho replied that that was a matter to be 
settled at the conference That wms an admission that on that occasion 
at least the Swaiajists had no very definite case as to what they thought 
or what they required To those of us who arc genernllj striving to help 
India on the road of political progress, tliose who did not approrc of 
the road taken but have yet put our shoulders wdiolcheartedly to the 
wheel, a body of malcontents, wdio stand aside and jeer but are ready 
to accept any rewmrd that may be going, are noUlikely to be popular 

I would now turn to the finding of the Committee !Maj I be 
allowed to congratulate the members who signed the minority report 
on the reasonable statement of their case ? I feel their ease would 
have made a greater appeal to us than it has done had it been less 
partisan in its snew's These members have nanely admitted their 
partisanship in the opening paragraphs of their report In the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Chapter I they say 

“ We beg to point out tlmt hiving regard to tlie terms of reference, ive^fclt it 
the very commencement of our work that although it was open to us to traicrst 
large ground so far as the inquiry wis concerned, yet in the matter of remedial 
proposals our scope was very much limited by the language used in clause 2 of the 
terms of reference ” 

I feel that their impartiality has been considerably damaged by 
that statement I feel that the members of the committee of inquiry 
should have approached their task with an open mind and come to their 
decision on an impartial review of the e^^dence I feel the jiartisan 
attitude adopted has led the members who signed the minority report 
to give undue attention to the evidence of Ministers inexperienced in 
administration (Mr T C Gostvann “ Question,'’) and too 
little weight to the evidence of trained admimstrators The problem 
is a practical, rather than a theoretical one, and practical considerations 
ought to have prevafled over mere sentiment The mmonty have not 
found themselves hound by the restricted terms of reference proposed 
to the Committee and have, therefore, dealt with the problem from 
a wider point of view than the majonty For this reason, I will 
consider their recommendations first 

Looked at from the broadest point of view, their recommendations 
can be summed up as follows, ‘ Dyarchy has failed, therefore appoint 
your statutory commission as soon as possible ” I personally cannot 
subscribe to the opinion that dyarchy has failed I am prepared to 
agree that the system is not popular and has few supporters But all 
criticise it from such widely divergent points of view that I am inclined 
to thuik its very unpopularity shows that it has the merit of holding 
tne scales reasonably equal 

A Eangaswomi Iyengar That 19 a very fine test 
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Colonel J D Crawford Personally, I accept the view of the 
United Provinces that as worked, dyarchy is a complex, confused 
system, having no logical basis, rooted in compromise, and defensible 
only as a transitional expedient, yet capable of hemg worked by 
reasonable men in a reasonable spirit I feel sure that some of the 
opposition will want to refer us to the position in Bengal and in the 
Central Provinces, but I would claim that those politicians there have 
not shown us that dark dyarchy is not workable They have- simply 
shown us that they themselves are not prepared to work it As to the 
very considerable powers conferred on India by the Government of 
India Act, sufBcient evidence is surely 'forthcoming in the very large 
measure of Indianization already secured m all the departments of 
Government Although, Sir, I cannot agree that the existing constitu-' 
tion has failed, for there is no doubt that the power given t6 Indians 
has never been properly reahsed, yet I am prepared to admit the 
unpopularity of the present constitution with aU classes, and therefore 
to examine the logical recommendation of the minority arising there- 
from for the early appointment of a statutory commission I would ask 
those who signed that report ivhat they expect to obtain from the 
appointment of a statutory commission at present Before any consti- 
tution can work, it must have the confidence of the majority of the 
peoples of India Do these Members consider that there is at the 
moment the slightest hope of securing the confidence of important 
minorities in any constitution that would place them entirely in the 
hands of an inexperienced majority, with a civil service entirely 
depleted of its European element — for Indian politicians wiU accept 
nothing less 

Mr A. Rangaswami Iyengar That is wrong 

Colonel J D Crawford and without sufficient safeguards T 

It IS possibly asking those minorities to commit suicide If we are to 
secure a reasonable measure of confidence all round, we have first to 
exorcise tlie demon of distrust and to create an atmosphere ot general 
good-will which does not altogether exist at the moment though there 
are signs that it is coming Unless we have those conditions, the efforts 
of any Commission must be abortive, and on those grounds I am opposed 
to the appointment of any Commission at present I can thoroughly 
understand any statesman refusing further to examine this difficult 
problem until all sections of the people m India can find a substantial 
measure oE agreement amongst themselves I do not think manj^ of 
us nowadays consider the year 1929 particularly sacrosanct Rather, 
our view is that any limitation of time in questions of this nature is 
best avoided In view, however, of the increased difficulties of the 
problem brought about by a set of very short-sighted politicians, I \ ery 
much doubt if you will be able to obtain a reasonable measure of true 
agreement amongst the peoples of India before that date, and wnthout 
It I feel the appointment of a statutory commission is a waste of money, 
time and effort 

As I said previously, in my opinion, there is no short cut to Swaraj 
The road is long and difficfdt and our only way to speed up our journey 
is by every one of us putting our shoulder to the wheel and with good- 
will and selfless efforts, help by using the machinery to our hand in 
Eurmountmg the undoubted Qbstacles that beset our path If that 
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machinery serves no other purpose, it mav yet gne us tliat spirit of 
good-will and joint partnership and team work without which wc 
cannot progress It is therefore with some regret that I oppose the 
recommuidntioii of the minoiity for the appointment of a stalutor) 
commission, on the grounds that it is premature and displays, to my 
mind, an optimism winch is not yet justified hy facts 

I would noil turn to the recommoiidations of the maiorilj' rcjiort 
I only propo'JC to touch on one particular point, a point of major import 
ance to all minoiity communities Both the majority and the minority 
support a system of communal representation, though possibly, with reser- 
vations For some unknown reason, mc imagine that c\er\ thing that 
comes out of the nest is suitable to the cast , and, because communal 
representation is ojiposod to western democratic principles, therefore ne 
are opposed to it in tins countrj' Our aim should be a representatne 
rather than a democratic form of government India is not a nation and 
our problem is one rather of internationalism than nationalism AVc nant a 
federation ot the peoples of India "Would nnj' Member of this House suggest 
for a moment that repiescntation on the League of Nations should be anj'- 
thing othei than national ? And nhy do so in the ease of the Go\ eminent 
in India ? Oui religious, communal and ea-stc dHTerciiees arc a poition of 
our problem which mil alnais be mth ns and are not going to be snhed 
by closing our eyes to the fact that thej unfortiinatelv exist I belie\c 
a Muhammadan nho believes in being a Muhammadan, a Hindu who 
bebeves in being a Hindu, a Britisher nho bellc^cs in British traditions, 
and a labourer who belieics in being a good workman, arc the best citizens 
and if they are all strongly organised and arc capable of protecting 
their pet coma from being tiodden on, then we ha^c a far greater chance of 
co-operatioii among the various peoples of this country for the benefit of 
the Indian Empire I will strongly support also a greater measure of 
representation of labour and the depressed classes both in the provincial 
Councils and the Legislative Assembly (Ait SonouraMe Meinher “ "Wliat 
about the agricultural classes ” ?) The agricultural classes as well But 
for practical reasons I am against the system of election Jlost labour in 
India, or a large proportion of labour in India is migratory and I fail to 
lee how you cau introduce any proper electoral roll I think therefore that 
labour will for a long time to come liaie to be represented by nomination 
With all due deference to the honesty of my Honourable friends, Messrs 
Joshi and Chaman Lall, might I suggest to Government that labour miglit 
sometimes be represented by persons othei than lawyers ? (An Honour- 
able Member ‘ ‘ Mr Joshi is not a laxvyer ”) They are not always in touch 
with labour conditions and are solely governed by certain western social 
ideals, often not suitable to our present state of industrial development 
and certainly not wanted by labour itself (Mr M A Jmnah “ A 
soldier should represent labour <”) K we are to make political progress in 
this country there must be co-operation between all sections of the peoples of 
India (An Honourable Member “On what terms ? ”1 One of the 
greatest lessons that I personally learnt from the Great War was that 
without co-operation victory was not obtainable I remember occa- 
sions when orders had come down from General Headquarters which were 
criticised and pulled to pieces by officers who in consequence failed to act- 
wholeheaTlf>dly on the orders issued The result, though it has not been 
a disaster, has certainly not been a success One thing we have to do is 
to take what ex er is given to us, may be it is not the best, but we should do 
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our ulinosi to \\ork it for nil it is A\orlh, nnd Hint is the only ivaj ^\lnch 
will cnnlilc iis to nnkc rail iwo'rics'' AW nrc not opimsed in the Aoiy 
lonsi fn the lopitininlc nspirations of Jndinns for sclf-go^ eminent It is 
lint nntiind lint there are ninin difliciillies ninth lunc to he gOt o\ei 
If (hnt rond i*- to lend to sucees'' it is In joining h.iiids tind noiking together 
tint ne mil nrn\c nt the goal Thnt is nlint flie Recretan of State Jins 
nskod ns to do Let iis all put oiir shoulders to tlic wheel, let tlicie be no 
grousing, and then we shall ha\< a \cr\ Icgitiinnle iiglit to sa\, “ Tins 
imchinc docs i ot ser\e onr pniiio'-e mid le( us li,i\e .ii'olhcr ” Until we 
lin\e done onr host to work what is gnen, liow can wc iisk foi anj tiling 
else I 

Sir P S Sivaswaniy Aiycr (Mndris Vomiiicited Noii-O/liciall 
After the elnliorate speech of the Jloiiniiiiihle I’aiulif 1 do not think it 
riecess,ir\ to innkc am long sjieeeh in mii)i>oi| of the nnieiulincnt which he 
has nioxcd (Uminurtihlc " Ijoiider jiloase ’) J imist confess 

to some fcrling of sMupntln with the Ilonoiirnblc the Hoine Alcnihcr ni 
the enihnrrassmejit which he felt in his opening reiiiiirks I noticed a con- 
fusion in Ins inhid at fiisi is to which was ih'* innjonis itpoit .nul whiclu. 
w IS the iiniioritN repoil I ihiiiK Ih it he w.i> iiistified ni his toiiftision as I 
I>elie\e it is an open secret th it hnt for the Irannncls and tonvcntions of ofhee 
one of his (olleagues would h.i'e ailu.ilh signed the in.ijoii1\ repoit 
(Iloitotii (ihlr 1/< lahrrs " Tlie tiiinoiiti repoit ’ ) (Loud Laughter) 
Ves the jiiiiionf; report The recoiiimeiidations of the nintont\ aiciccom- 
rmnditions from wliieh I do not dissent As a nienihei of the minoiiti 
of that Committee I mn\ sm that wc u])pro\cd of almost all the iccom- 
mendafions of the mniorit\ so far ns ihe\ went, hut at the s.inic time wc 
r\prc'ssed our oinnion that the^ were quite inadequate and unsatisfactorj' 
It Js in thnt MOW thnt I hn\c risen to support this amendment Thnt the 
recommendntiniis of flic mn 1 orll^ are so mndcqii ite and so unsatisfMng r 
not the fault, at nn-v rate, to am large extent, of the mcmbeis of the 
majority Tlie Commitfeo was tied down h^ tlio restiictcd teims of the 
reference e were nskod to find remedies coiisistoiii with the structure, 
peope mid the policv of tlie Act Wc were permilfed to jn\esfigate all 
the defects jii the Act, wlicther inhfrenl in it or in tlie working of it 
hut ns to the remedies our in\estigntions were slricth lied down 1 am not 
therefore disposed to hlnme the majorifj for llic nnsntisfacton eharacter 
of their reconimendnlioiifi, tliough one cannot help feeling thnt the members 
of the mnjoril% betraved an nmomit of eautioii wliicb was altogether nn- 
ncccssnrw For insfnnee, llle^ wore not sure wlicthcr it would be wise te 
transfer the siibjeet of Go^cnimeiil Presses They weie not suie wIieMiei 
it would be wise to transfer file siibiecl of Law llcpoils to the Ministcis 
The caution which was dlspIn^cd by the members of the majority w^as 
perhaps conimciidnhlc from their own point of mow, hut jt does not enhance 
the accepfabilil^ of Die recommendations which they made Rii, the system 
Jf d\nrclu is one which has inherent defeefis in it Tt lias defects which 
eaiinot possibly he cured hi nnj icgulAtions or rules which may be made 
under flic Act It is n strange thing thnt a si'stcm of government which 
w,is sn uniiei'snllv condemned by all the officials befoie it was 
inlrodiKcd should now find such strong champions in the official world 
Prom Lord Birkenhead dowmwards to the Members of the Government 
of India, to the Governors of Piovinccs and the district officials, everj^ 
official Jias been fascinated by the system of dyaicby Have you been 
able to discover the secret of it 7 To mv mind, Sn, it must this Before 
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dyarcliy -was introduced, they shied at it because it meaut a limited transfer 
of power After it has been introduced, they are enamoured of it, because 
they are convineed that you cannot go back to the statiis quo and the nexr 
step must be an advance forward and therefoie it means the transfer of 
a larger measure of '-power to the people That seems to me to be the 
real secret of the original aversion to dyarchy and the subsequent fondness 
for it which has been betrayed by the official world 

Now,- Sir, with regard to the date of revision of the constitution which 
contains such inherent defects as have been admitted by eveiybody, it 
has been stated by the Secretary of State in his recent speech that wise 
men are not the slaves of dates and that the date of a further advance may 
be accelerated and he was ei en bold enough to stretch his imagination and 
say that developments might have been conceited in which the accelera- 
tion of the date 'of revision might have been recommended Sii, it is 
an irony of fate that that oration of Lord Birkenhead about Avhich so 
many different opinions haie been expressed in different quarteis should 
have been desciibed bv the leading Conservative oigan of England as a 
“ frigidly pompous nullity ” These are the words of the Morning Fast, 
as applied to Lord Biikeuhead’s speech and I think that description is 
almost entirely true of that speech But I gather one ray of hope from 
that “ frigidly pompous nullity ” and that is that the date of levision 
of the constitution may be accelerated in certain circums-tances We have 
been told by both the Secretary of State and by His Excellency the Viceroy 
that it is not possible to think of acceleiating the date of rension and His 
, Excellency the Viceroy has been land enough to warn us that if we did 
succeed in our prayer for the present appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, the verdict is bound to be against further advance What are the con- 
ditions laid down in the Preamble to the Act — ^that the successive stages of 
advance depend upon the co-operation which the reforms would receive 
from persons to whom new opportunities of semce-vere thrown open and 
upon the extent to vhich confidence could be reposed in then sense of le- 
sponsibility Those were the two conditions vhich vere laid down in the 
Preamble as those upon which fuither adi ance would depend Has Excel- 
lency the Vicero}^ pointed out properly enough that if a Royal Commission 
were appointed and if they were asked to come to a finding as to' whether 
the reforms haie recened that measure of co-operation which its authors 
looked forward to, the finding might be against us, but if the membeis of 
the Commission would set unto themselves the task of finding out why it 
did not recen e the co-operation which was expected, I think, if the Royal 
Commission was honest, impartial and fair-minded, they vould he able ' 
to discover an ansv or not altogether to our discredit 

Nov the question is vhat is the meaning of this condition of co opera- 
tion 7 Docs the vant of co operation imply a vant of capacitv fOr self- 
goiernment ? What is the inference to be drawn from non-co-operation " 

I can only imagine one inference which can be drawn from non-co-opeiation 
and that is that if the people vere entrusted with these large powers they 
murht he tempted to use flum airainst the power which granted those powers 
and murht me tliem for purposes liostile to the Bntisli connection If that 
ronld he a legitimate inference, I grant that the leidict might be and 
should he against us Notwithstanding the very considerable amount of 
froth and nonsense that maj haie been talked in the countn% I believe that 
the real meaning of the non-co-operation moiemcnt is this — ^that their 
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protagonists weie not satisfied with the measure of leforms that was 
granted They weie not satisfied with the pioniise of fuither leforms 
which was held out in. the Act and they wisely or unwisely, unwisely in 
my opinion, chose to refrain from co-opeiation But that does not by 
any means imply that those gentlemen who resolved upon non-co-operation 
aie in their heait of hearts hostile to the Biitish connection, 
and the fact that they have come m in large numbers mto 

the piesent Assembly and Councils shows then leal desiie to take 

pait in the work of co-operation and construction Of course now and then 
you 'may hear voices and voids to the contiaiy but do not believe them 
I bebeve that they leallj’" vush to co-operate as far as they can {An 
Honouiahle Memhei “ Honourable co-operation ”) in the work that bes 
ahead of us I ventuie to think that no real infeieuce can be diawn 
against us from the absence of co-operation 

Then again, with regard to the second condition, namely, the amount 
of confidence which could be placed in the sense of- responsibility of the 
people to whom new oppoitunities weie granted, I ask whethei there has 
been anything to show that there has been a genume lack 

of a sense of responsibibtj I appeal to your experience in 

the fiist Legislative Assembly The second Legislative Assembly 
has no doubt been diluted to a large extent with men of a different 
^ade of news During the teim of the fiist leformed Assembly and 
Councils, aU over the countiy, you received the fullest measure of co-opera- 
tion that you had any light to expect and, after aU the co-opeiation that 
ybu lecened and after all liie tributes that you then paid to our sense of 
responsibdity and to the woik that we did, is it fair on your pait to turn 
round upon us now and say that you could not place any rebance upon 
oui sense of lesponsibibty > Your expenence of the first Assembly and 
of the first Councils ought to connnee you, if you keep an open mind, that 
full rebance can be placed upon the sense of lesponsibibty of the people 
I regard it as a very happy omen mdeed that one of the most prominent 
Members of that Party which bebeved m non-co-opeiation is now occupy- 
ing a place of great responsibibty heie Would you have thought that the 
fierce Extremist who glowered with baleful eyes at the occupants of the 
Treasury Benches, whom he regarded as the lepiesentatives of a Satanic 
Government, could have turned mto a grave, dignified and impaitial Presi- 
dent ? (Applause ) YTiat further dlustratiou can you want of the fact 
that it is the opportumty of responsibdity that is wanted and that wiU make 
people sobei and rise to the needs of the occasion ? (Hear, hear ) 

Sir, now I may ask, why is it that many of oui people and several 
of the leader’s have thought fit to resort to non-co-operation ? One at any 
rate of the leasdns for their conduct seems to me to be this, that they are 
not convinced of the sincerity of the professions of the Government (Hear, 
hear ) They bebev e that howev'er big may be your talk of setting India on 
the goal to responsible government, you do not in voui heart of hearts mean 
it (Heal heai ) If these people could have been assured that 'witlim 
anv reasonable distance of time, no matter whether it be 10 years or 15 
years or 20 vears, vou would grant responsible government, and if they 
could have been sabsfied of its smeentv, I am confident that their attitude 
and policy would have been different But vou mav very well ask 

Have we not alwavs been profuse in the declarations of our intention 
to grant self-goveniment ? And what right have you to attnbute any 
lack of sincerity to His Majesty’s Government or to the agents of His 
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Majesty’s Government on the spot i” For my purpose, Sir, I do not 
think it IS necessary to go further than ad\ert to the one topic "which 
occupies unfortunately a great deal more of my attention than any other 
Take your attitude -with regard to the Army (Hear, hear ) Take the 
question of your military pobcy Four years ago we passed a set of Resolu 
lions recommending a change in the attitude of Government and recom 
mending a policy of Indianization, and we asked that steps should be 
taken "Without loss of time to prepare us for the ultimate goal of respon- 
sible government These Resolutions, I am glad to be able to say, were 
passed with the concurrence of the Government ot the day But four 
jcais ha\o passed, and almost nothing has been done And what is the 
lesull of ab this agitation that was carried on, of the Resolutions that were 
passed during the last four years ? They present us with that miserable 
bantling of the eight units scheme ' And Lord Birkenhead says “ It is an 
experiment "which must be tried out, and until it is tried out, you cannot 
expect an> fui-ther, advance ” This is not the time to enlarge upon the 
deiects of the scheme One thing only it is sufficient for me to pomt out 
here, and it is this As Lord Birkenhead very properly points out, it 
takes a man 25 years to rise to the position of a Colonel in the Arm> " It 
you V ant to judge of the success of the eight units scheme, at least 25 yeais 
must elapse, and after those 25 years have passed, whether any more units 
shoidd he Indianized would be a question "which would be left to the British 
people to d(cide Probably, they wiU say, “ We are "wilbng that twenty 
more units out of the 75 should he Indianized ’’ (An Honoicrable Member 
‘‘ 140 ” ) I am not sure about the exact number I am referring onlj* to 
the Indian units They may say perhaps that another 20 units might be 
Indianized and at that rate the Indianization of the "whole army would take 
not the pi nod of one generation, nor even of two generations,_but would 
1 akc us probably to the Greek Kalends That is why Lord Birkenhead states 
m one part of his speech that at no foreseeable future could he see the 
time wheii it would be possible for England to abandon this trust Now 
Ihis tenaa “ trust ” has appeared only too often in the "WTitings ami 
speeches of English statesmen I am afraid. Sir, that very often it is Vest- 
ed inteicsts "which masquerade under the title of guardianship, mandates 
and trusts (Hear, hear ) Now, I am not one of those who find fault 
iiidiscnmiiiafcly vuth the Goieniment I am "mUing to give their due to 
the Goiernment for all the blessings they have secured for this country in 
the wav of jicncc, security and order I am "willing to give them credit 
for all the economic improicracnts they haie effected 

Mr President I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his 
roninrbs to j close 

Sir P B Sivaswamy Aiyer Now "with all that, what I submit is 
that it IS impossible to credit the sincerity of the professions of people who 
hfbc\c that their tiust cannot be abandoned at any foreseeable future 
IIa"iiiig regard to that statement I ask "whether the attitude of disbehef 
and distrust on the part of a great many of my countrj'men is not to a large 
jiisfified I will onh add this, that from the' pomt of view of the 
Go\(.riunf lit lliein^ehes it is necessary to rcMsc the constitution Here 
j ou are faced With deadlocks many a time— with an elected majority and 
tt mall tntiiorit\ of ofncml^ aud nominated persons, unable to carry through 
huidntion f teed "with the nofevsitj of certification, and unable to do what 
\ou renlh ^.lsh 1o hace done But I am afraid that jou will be deaf to 
fh^ \oiC’o^ of thf fnends as "ivell as flic foes of the British connection with 
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the result of increasing bitterness against the Goveinnient and in ci easing 
distrust of its intentions — factors, mental factors, which are not conducive 
to a 'wise or 'well ordered administration ' 

Sir, I have only one moie remark to make I am glad to find that 
the Resolution now proposed substantially reproduces the demands of the 
Liberal Party It embodies the Resolutions of the Liberal Party and then 
demands and it is a great gratification to me that the Swaraj Party, which 
has long been wapdenng in the barren wilderness of non-co-opeiation, has 
now come back to the path of co-operation and constructive effort Cbm- 
plexities and difficulties have been pointed out or referred_to by various per- 
sons, by His Excellency the Viceroy now and by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the 
past They do exist , we are not unaware of some of them But if you 
only set yourselves to the solution of these difficulties, I am confident that 
a solution can be found It is not for us to embaik now upon a scheme 
It would be a waste of time and effort Let us know whether you mean 
to adopt suggestions from us now and it would then be time for us 
to evolve some scheme which mil command a wide measuie of populai 
support I have one '-more word to add, and it is this, that it is no 
use to found yourselves upon self-righteousness The foundation upon 
which a great Empire should rast is not self-righteousness, but righteous- 
ness - 

Mr H G. Cooke (Bombay European) Sir, when I joined this 
Assembly two 'years ago, like others here, I was new to higher politics 
But we had not been in the Assembly very long before we had what 
has come to be known as the round table confeience debate I did not 
speak on that debate and I have not before to-day taken part in .a 
political debate I do so now with considerable diffidence because I feel 
that this is a subject upon which Home Members, lawyers and politicians 
have every right to speak , but the oidmary busmess man, oi the man 
engaged in a profession other than the law, is perhaps rather out of 
his depth Sir, two things struck me in connection with that debate 
at Delhi One was the remarkable unity of Indian opinion which 
coming to the Assembly for the first time, was to me verj'^ striking, and 
the other thing was that the debate was very largely theoretical and not 
very practical It seemed to me. Sir, that speaker after speaker refused 
^ ^ to face facts The pecubar difficulties under 

which India labours, the fact that India is not 
a nation, but a Continent, consisting of a vast varietj’’ of races holding 
different views, and only too anxious on occasions to get at each othei ’s 
throats, all these factors make the problem a very difficult one, which 
however has got to be faced It is no good ei ading the real issue For 
many reasons, I was sorry no round table conference resulted from that 
debate, because I thought that if it had been possible to construct a 
round table large enough to seat all the representatives who would haAc 
been entitled to make their different demands, the result would un- 
doubtedly have been, not one report, but seveial, and that Conference 
would have earned us very bttle further Sir, what kmd of difficulties 
are there that make this problem so acute ? No one to-day has refened 
lo the position of the Indian Stat'^s , no one to-day has vet referred to 
the question of attack from the sea That is a thing which may come 
before we realise it No one has referred I think, to anv great extent 
to law and order, to communal differences and the vast differences of n 
caste and creed which, as I haie just said, make this problem one which 

LIDIP 
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cannot be compared "with constitutional problems in other parts of the 
-n-orld The Honourable Pandit in the course of his remarks made 
several comparisons with different parts of the world, and we have 
heard them in other debates too But the facts are, as I am sure, we all 
realise, e^en'if we do not express them, that there is no pioblem, as tar 
as I know comparable with the one we have to face here Sir the 
immediate point for consideration is the recommendations of the majoiity 
report I do not profess to be an expert m building constitutions or- 
criticismg constitutions, but I have read this report verj’’ carefuUv and 
It appears to me that the recommendations made by the majoiity com- 
Uiittee are well worth giving effect to, and I can see no logic in the 
arguments of the Honourable Pandit, and of others who think with him, 
especially when it is admitted in the minority report that some of the 
rpp.n TnTn p.-nrlat.imis, at any rate, are worth somethmg I see no logic I 
say in casting those recommendations aside, simply because they do not 
go as far as some -would desire You are not going to bring the day 
of -advance any nearer b}" refusmg to make these amendments in the 
Government of India Act On the other hand; if you make them, and 
if you work this constitution in a way that it has not yet been worked, 

I \enture to think that the further advance, which is being striven for 
in all directions, will be achiei’-ed much earbef Therefore, the amend- 
ment, in my -new, should not have been an amendment to the jnoiiosi- 
tion, hut an addition to it 

I confess myself as bemg somewhat out of my- depth in loolruig 
through this amendment, and I wish the Honourable Pandit had issued 
It with an explanatory handbook 

Mr M A Jinnah Por merchants 
Mr H G Cocke And for lawyers 

Sir, in the course of these debates we are frequently told that India 
has made mdifferent and insufficient progress in the past, and that this 
ad^ance in government is required to enhance that progress I have 
been loohing through “ India in 1923-24,” prepared by Dr Eushbrook 
Wilhams, and I have been examining some of the charts which he has 
prepared With your permission, Sir, I should like to give just a few 
figures from those charts to show the progress which has been made, 
and to suggest that we shall run the risk of abating that progress by 
too hastj attempts at new forms of government" The particular charts 
1 should lik'e to draw attention to are firstly No 11, Canal Irrigation m 
the Punjab Taking four periods of ten years, 

in 1892-93, 3 million acres were under irrigation, 
m 1902-03, 5^ million acres were under irrigation, 
in 1912-13, million acres were under irrigation, 
m 1922-23, 11^ million acres were under irrigation 
Nov let ns take chart No 5 giving the total exports and imports ^ 
The aierage of the file pre-war years 1909-14 was 380 crores 
In 1921-22 was 540 crores 
In 1922-23 was 560 crores 

;^ow let us take the Eailwai mileage charts Nos 12 and 13 
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In 1872 Mc hnd 5,369 miles 
In 1922 we hnd 37,266 mikis 
In regard (o postal Irnflic, these are the figures 


1881-1022 

1001-1002 

1021-1022 


(Chart No 17) 

Postal traffic 
milbons of articles earned 

170 millions 
680 
1460 


Then look at the charts dealing with thrift and the co-operative nio\e- 
ment I merely cite these figures to sboiv to the House what progress 
has been made Now, one word about education, which, we are often 
told, is not progressne in this country Admittedlj’^ it is in its infancy 
hut vlnle in IS80 two million pupils were under instruction, m 1921/ 
there were 8 million pupils under instruction Then again, while in 
2890, 24 crores were spent on education, m 1920 we spent about 11^ 
crores I merely quote these figures to the House to show that these 
chaits are well worth Studying, as the}' do show a ler}^ remarkable trend 
of progress in the last 40 or 50 years I w ould therefore suggest to the 
House that before embarking on anv violent ehange of Government, it 
IS well worth considering w'hat effect an}’^ chaos which might result 
therefrom would have on the progress to which I have drawn atten 
tion » 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar (Madras City Non-Muhaimnadan 
Urban) To speak or not to speak was the problem which I was 
cogit.iting about the last two days I have had bitter experience in 
this Assemblv of wasting my words, and I was wondering w^hetlier this 
w as gomg to be another occasion in which words are going to be ivasted 
Sir, Iherc are people who believe that the British are an insmceie lot 
Tlieie aic some of us who believe that they have not yet come doivn to 
that st igc After reading the speeches of Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords and Earl Wmterton m the Commons, and after hearing His 
Excellency the Viceroy from that place. Sir, the doubt crossen mv mind 
whether really any profitable discussion is going to be had on the flooi 
of this House on this report — profitable to Government, not profitable to 
the House The oboect of my taking part in this discussion is to speak 
to the Treasury Benches, through this House, on the seriousness of the 
question which they have to consider to-day There are two issues before 
us One issue is raised by the Honouiable the Home Member, for dis- 
cussion, T lake it, not that the Government have come to final conclusions 
on the matter, but that they have come to provisional conclusions which 
they want this House either to endorse or reject Sir, 1 have no doubt 
in my mmd to reject one part of the proposal made by the Honourable 
the Home Member, while I am 'wilbng to accept the othei part The 
fiist and the most fundamental part of the Honourable the Home 
Member’s proposal is, “ Accept the principle of the majority report ’ 
And wdiat is that principle ? Leave the , constitution as it is, but make 
minor changes here and^ there B}"- aU means make minor changes, but 
as piactical statesmen, may I ask vou, what was the object of this 
inquiry ? What is the object of this discussion ? What is it you are 
now bent upon ? What wa^ the object pf the reforms ? After more 
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than a ccnturj" of British rule, the declared object ■vras to train jicople 
in the <11 1 of responsible government, not merelj’^ to make a few people 
pood administrators The object vas not merely to create A, B or 
C as pood Ministers The object, the more laudable object, the more 
ical object, was to tram people in the art of responsible government 
It IS that question which jou have to face as statesmen Are voii satis- 
fied that the recommendations made bj' the majority will satisfy lhat 
t« st " Ls the machinery which you haA e now devised and a\ Inch a ou 
haAe nOAA closely examined Amth the help of the matenals aaIiicIi you 
had fit to train the people in the art of responsible gOA'c rnment ’ Sir, 
I ask oACPA member of the majority in all honesty to put his hand to his 
heart and ansAver that question honestlv I ask him of his oxpeiiencc 
111 this AcrA’ Assembh 1 am not noAv going into the question of djarcliA 
I am more familiar. Sir, Avitli the Central GoA’^emment lent mv 
apprentice hand to the vorkmp of the reforms, honestly, sincoielj, and 
lent mj uholehearted co-operation to the Aiorking ot the eentral 
constitution 

Mr T C Qoswami You Avasted your cnergj’^ 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar What is my evpencnc'e ? My 
ideas are aacII conACAcd liA Sir Alfred Mond AOicn he spoke in the 
Ilmisi of Commons lie has beautifulh expressed the position of the 
Centr.il CMiAcrnment Speaking in the House of Commons, this •< ivliut 
Sir Alfred Mond said 

“ Tlif> oroation of a Parliament such ns vc Imve created, ivitb certnin powers 
and Aet without responsihiliti, raises questions of the verj gravest difficulty 
I remenibcr Acr\ well listening to a debate in the Delhi Assembly, when the Budget 
was thrown out bv that \ssembh Member after Member got up and said timt, of 
course, thev could quite easih reject the Budget, because it was certain that the 
A'icerov would ccrtifj it and the country would go on jnst tho same ” — -Thn 
M for Ihr hentfit of thr Jlonourahlr Ihr Ftuaucc Mcmltcr — (The Uonovrablc Sir 
TIniU Jllaelflt " This was not Last AInrch ") (yin Honourahlc Member " It 
Tefers^to 1024 ") " That is one of the erila of divorcing responsibility from power 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That is the old davH 

Diwnn Bahadur T Rangachanar This is under fh» new coiisli- 
Mulion 
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TTclI-Iii'inp of the country when we know perfectly well that our Aotes 
do not count, that \ou arc there l^rclno^ableJ immovable (An Ronoxiidble 
Member "Like the Himalajas") sitting on the Himalavis 1 Did thp 
luaJo^lt^ face that quc'ition ? Did thej interest thcmsches in that ques- 
tion 7 I quite agree that by the tenns of reference their hands and feet 
and longue and pen vcrc tied But ■nho is to blame for that 7 Not we 
We urged time,s out of number that the terras of reference were too 
narrow, loo limited, and that thc\ would bjing no satisfaction Now, 
what are tlie disclosures made 7 The}*^ are there The raajontj’- have in 
niinieroiis places referred to the defects, I will only gne ni)' reference to 
the pages and thc^ sa^ that bv the terms of reference they are unable 
to go into them (Pages 1, 24, 25, 97, and 106 ) May I ask, wdiat is it 
30 U arc doing now 7 Win do ^ou ask us to accept this principle of 
stagnation 7 The\ say thej arc not slaie-s of dates But, Sir, they are 
slaics of phrases If re.ilh ii is lour honest conncfion that loii are going 
to stand b.^ the Preamble of the Go\ernment of India Act, 1919, if you are 
going to si iod bi it, whi iniitc all this farce of discussion to-da> 7 Whv 
pretend that ;iOu arc going to profit In the debate^ in Hus Assembly 7 
What IS tlic use of discussing this question and asking iis to exteud the 
hand of comradeship,* the hand of fellowship and fnendsh p ’ To what 
purpose I ask, if jou are going to stand, as the Honourable the Home 
Member told us to-dai that he is going to stand In e\erv woid of the 
Preamble * If so, sav so at once let us part company, I shall say good- 
b\e to tlijs Assembh I do not do any useful work I am speaking m 
all seijousucss to the Treasurj Benches, to whom is committed the charge 
of 320 millions of cnibsed people — I ask you to take note of it Here 
I present ton two great individuals to-daj Here is my Honourable friend, 
I’dnuit Mo'^ilal Nehru offering his hand of fellowship Hcie is my Honour- 
able trend at the other pole. Sir Snaswamv Ai 3 'er, asking j-ou to grasp 
that hand I ask tou in all seriousness, what is the significance of this 
action tr-daj' Consider it carefully Do not scoff ,it it There are 
difficulties You are there to overcome difBculties Did jmu not overcome 
difficulties with the grout Gormans 7 (Av Honourable Member “ They 
create difficulties ”) Did vou not overcome difficulties in Canada, in 
Australia, in Africa and other places 7 That there are difiiculties I do not 
deny The very presence of my Honourable friends. Colonel Crawford 
Mr Cocke, Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed— thej’^ are difficulties to deal with 
Deal with them mercifully, deal with them sympathetically by all means 
I know for certain that my’- Honourable fuend, Mr Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed 
is not serious in his interruptions His great community I know, whether 
they are ICInlafatists, or otherwise, — the kluhammadans I may' take it, I 
hope I speak with the authority of the Muhammadan representati' e.-, her« 
when I say that the Muhammadan community is as eager as anybody' else 
to get this constitution put on a sounder basis than it is to day If there 
IS any Honourable Muhammadan gentleman who thinks that this consti- 
tution is satisfactory and does not demand an immediate change, let him 
rise and T will bow to him Sir, what is the evidence placed before ymu 7 
Eyen my Hononrable friend. Mi Kabeer-nd-din Ahmed dare not rise , 
he knows the mind of the people Different people claim to speak on 
behalf of the masses I claim to speak on behalf of the masses Colonel 
Crawford claims to speak on behalf of the masses, and I do not know ivho 
else claims to speak on behalf of the masses I do not think anv of u-s should 
bother onrseHes much about that What is the obiect of a Goieinraeiit ? 
To deal mth the intelligentsia of the people Now you haAe the intelli- 
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gentsia of the Indian people, from IIis Highness the Aga Khan down- 
wards You ha%e Sir All Imam, Sir Krishn.i Qnpla, and various other 
gentlemui who have occupied positions of responsibility and power, and 
w'hat IS it that they say ? Is thcie one dissentient voice among the mtel- 
bgentsia ? However much they may differ on the question of commuffal 
electorates, W'hethcr there should 'be resened scats, or nioic scats than 
ten, or whether the number of scats should correspond to the population, 
and all that — ^whatever differences there may be they arc on matters of 
detail, but on the fundamental points which are embodied m the amendment 
and which are now placed before the House I claim that there is not a 
tittle of difference of opinion, among the Indians I do not count my 
Anglo-Indian friends in that though I wish they could lom us in the 
matter, noi do I claim to speak on behalf of the Anglo-Indian friends But 
I claim to speak on behalf of mv Hindu friends, Mussalman friends, 
Indian Christian friends, Parsi friends, Punjabi friends, Sikh friends, 
Madrasi friends, non-Brahmin friends, Biahram friends, Maharatta friends, 
non-Biahmin Maharatta friends — by wdiatever name vou may call them, 
and there is no lecognisable difference of opinion on fundamentals I am 
glad that my Honouiable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru who has so far 
stood out of this programme has to-daj’- joined us in mailing this demand 
We, Liberals, Moderates, Con\ entionists, Besantites and what not — all of us 
have been of this opinion, but my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nchrn 
stood out of this, but I am glad that he has joined us (Aa Honoviahlc 
Membei “ Will you join in the means ? ”) That is another question 
, We are now to-day offering you in the shape of this amendment this hand 
of fcUow'ship We are not offering it as a menace It is offered purely 
out of sincere friendship, it is offered purely out of sincere com iction that 
you should embark upon an examination of this constitution agreeing to 
some of these fundamental, if not all, so that we may come to an amicable 
understanding, so that the brains of the country ma^'^ be devoted to some 
more useful purpose For the last five years what is this spectacle you are 
witnessing ? You are supposed to be in charge of the best interests of the 
country What is the spectacle you are witnessing during all this time t 
What are all these brains and the brains outside doing f Should they 
not be devoted to constructive wmrk, to develop industiies, to foster 
education, to increase irrigation works, to give you ideas and work them 

out ? Wtiat is it you have done by means of these reforms ? You have . 

driven the whole brains of the country into an agitation “ This consti- 
tution IS bad and give me another constitution ” You saj “ I do not 
know wheiher it is good or bad You try it You try it ” Are >ou so 
barren of statesmanship that you cannot take the people off this agitation 
and set them to honest, earnest, constructive work ? That is the appeal 
I make to the Treasuiy Benches Do not think that we ha\e come here 

to wrangle We have not come for that purpose We have come here 

so that we may come to a proper understanding of the question You 
had bettei take the people off to other channels that they may not think 
of the constitution, by putting it on a firm automatic basis Create a 
machinery for examination, let us Ml examine and put the constitution on 
a firm basis In the meanwhile we will extend to you the hand of co- 
operation and try to improve the conditions of the country 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) I thank 
you, Sir, for this opportunity of intervening m this debate I thmk that 
it IS important that I should explain at a comparatively eayly stage the 
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attitude of Government in regard to tiie amendment moved by tbe 
Ilonouiable Pandit Motilal Nehiu I must confess, Sir, that I was 
genuinely disappointed when I saw that amendment I am an incuiable 
optimist aud I had hoped that the speeches of the Secretaiy of State for 
India and His Excellency the Viceroy would have had some effect upon 
my Honourable friends opposite I had hoped that they vould definitely 
lay aside tor the time being their demand for Swaraj and would have 
set themselves soberly and wholeheartedly to work the present consti- 
tution, defective though it may be, reabsmg as piactical m^en that 
that IS the suiest and the most expeditious waj'’ of achieving the end 
they have at heart Instead of that, Sir, we have an amendment 'proposed 
m the old familiar terms I can see the Honourable Pandit Motdal Nehru 
m the watches of the night wearily penning those sonorous sentences and as 
he did so, I thmlc he must have hummed to himself the words of the old 
tune 


“ Come under the old umbrella ” 

I congratiJate him on having devised an umbrella big enough to hold 
both himself and my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer Sir, it 
IS easy to foretell the lines which this debate will take We have 
had tUe linked sweetness, rather long drawn out, of my Honourable 
friend the Pandit We have had the trenchant speech of Colonel 
Cra,wford, we have had a weighty oration from Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
we have had the literal y grace of Mr Shanmukham Chettj and. Sir, 
in due course we shall have the pohshed irony of Mr Jinnah Then, 
Sir, we shall get the mellifluous imaginations of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mala^^ya and, finally Sir, if youi favour extends so far, we shall come 
to the bieezy exuberances of Mr Abhyankar, and. Sir, when all is 
said and done, I am afraid that no further light will have been thrown 
upon a subject which is alieady threadbare I am a man of few words, 
and I can promise that at any rate my contribution to the debate wiU 
not be a very lengthy one I will confine myself to restating the position 
of Go\erument in the broadest and briefest possible way Pandit 
Motilal Nehru said he did not propose to waste the time of the House by 
referring to the recommendations of the majority report May I say in 
return that I do not propose* to waste the time of the House by referring 
in any derail to tbe terms of this portentous amendment (Pancht Motilal 
Nelli u “ That finishes the matter then ”) I propose to deal with the 
matter on the broadest lines 

Now, Sir, the objective which every one of us has is the same We 
are all agreed that the objective is responsible sdf-goA’^emmgnt for India 
within the Empire The only difference that bes between the Benches 
opposite and the Benches on this side of the House is m regard to the 
manner, the measure and the time of the advance Now, I should like 
to comentrate first on that word “ manner ”, because I am afiaid that 
it IS on this point that there may be a fundamental variance of opinion 
between my Honouiable friends opposite and the Treaspry Benches As I 
iinderst.nid this amendment, it first lays down certain principles or de- 
mands for fundamental changes in the Government of India Afct It asks 
the British Parliament to affirm those demands and when that has been 
done a lound table conference or some other machinery is to be devised 
to work out the details and to embody these demands in a workable 
'^ebeme Then the decree of that round table confeience is to be registered 
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by Paibament and the scheme is to be embodied in a Statute Now, the 
amendment leaA'es it rathei vague, purposely vague, whether the Approval 
of Parliament to these demands is to be a condition precedent to the 
assembling of that round table conference {Pandii MoUlal Nehiu “ Not^ 
comma to be changed ”) Tliat is precisely what I anticipated The 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru has told us that he has given us the 
hand of fellowship He has said that he has made us an offer It is 
truedhat he said it was a minimum offer He is not prepared to derogate 
from his demand an iota 

Pandit Motilal Nehru May I explain myself, Sir What I meant 
was that any scheme which has been devised by representatives of all 
inteiests silting together in a round table conference will be in ifs very 
nature a scheme in which no comma or full stop can be changed as 
we shall all be parties to it That is what I meant 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I gather from the Honourable 
Pandit sitting opposite that he has not changed in the very slightest 
r''spi>ct from the opinion which he expressed in February 3924 in this 
House Then, Sir, I can only express my surprise at the congratulations 
which my Honourable friend Mr Rangachariar extended to himself for 
having roped in the Swaraj Party As far as I can see my Honourable 
friend' Mi Rangachariar and my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswaray 
Aiyer have been led kindly but firmly into the parlour of Pandit Motilal 
1 Nehru I'M) A Bangaswamt Iyengar “ We were together last year 
too ’’t 1 am glad that Pandit Motilal Nehru made that interruption 

For it has, I think, clarified the position As I understand it, this 
amendment is intended definitely to repudiate the Preamble of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act It is intended definitely to repudiate in particular 
those voids 

“ The tune and manner of such advance can be determined only by the British 
Parbament upon whom responsibibty bes for the welfare and advancement of thb 
Indian peoples ” 

The amendment is definitely intended to challenge the proposition that 
any extianeous authority, whether the British Government or not, Can 
settle these matters for India If that is the position (An flonouiable 
Memhei “ Quite right ”) then the House will reabse that Go^ernment 
must oppose this amendment and oppose it in the most unhesitating and 
plainest fashion That is not a proposition which we 6an accept (An 
Honouiahlr Member “ You are bound hand and foot ”) The Secretary 
of State in his speech, to which frequent reference has been made to-day, 
has said that the permanent and static effect of the Government of India Act 
lies in the Preamble On that basis, he appealed for the co-operation of 
India This arnendment in effect means the rejection of that eo-operation 
It- says, “We repudiate your Preamble and we refuse co-operution on 
those terms ” Well, Sir, we are few in numbers on this side of the 
House, and we cannot stop the House from passing this amendment But, 
Sn, I liopo the House wiU realise that if they do pass this amendment 
thev A>’i]l be committing a very grave mistake The offer ot co-operation 
has been made to you by His Majesty's Government The' effect of this 
amendment will be to reject that offer with contumely and defiance I 
can only s ly that that is a very grave mistake The Honoiiiable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru said that there was no sanctity in preambles and that 
preambles could, be altered That, Sir, is perfectly true Bufmy Honour- 
able fiiend has omitted to notice 4hat that Preamble states a claim on the 
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part of the Brifi'^li Go^e^nTncnt, a claim from i\lnch this House cannot b 6 
alloiAod to derogate in ain avoa at all Tlic British Governmeut hold the 
^csp()nslInl^l^ for Ilu> ]ipo]ile of India, not foi one section of the people, 
not for the intclligenlsin not for the people that I see lound me in this 
rinu'^c, hut for the mIioIc jieojilc oi India Tliat is the claim that is 
stated in tlie Pie.unhle and tli.it is the claim nliicli Tve on the Treasury 
Benches cannot .illou a on in am i\a\ to dimmish or derogate, and if 
a on ask me, .Sn nlmt light ue haac to make that claim I can answer 
von in a acr\ fei\ iiords (J?i llonoutnhlc il/cmhci “ Hnune right ”) 

Divr.an Bahadur T Bangachariar Can are not aslc 3 'ou to depart 
from It ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes You can alter ihe Preamble 
but Mm (imnot alter llial ehiim 1 uill tell vou wlij, if vou will give 
some little time I'or the last one liiiiulred a cars or so, abnost bj' 
accidoul ccrtanih not h\ design, the British Gn\cinmcnt liaae assumed 
1 cspoiisibilita foi India Tlie\ assumed responsibility, not merely as 
I Slid, for one section of the Indian pcojile but foi Inch i as a whole 
In the cnni*sc of that 100 ^o.^rs wc lin\c gnon ^on what aou never had 
before Wc h.ne gnen aou pence [An ITonoui ahh lltnibei 
“ E.u.isenlntion ”) We lia\c gnen ion peace and good govei'niUent ; 
and T defj nnv fair-minded, iinprcpidiccd man to stand up in this House 
and snA that the cfToct of the Biilisli Goa eminent on India has not on 
the aaIioIc been acia good And noAi, Sii, aftci tliosc/lOO years or sp a 
new goimr.atioii lias arisen, a ncAs gcneintion aaIucIi does not know the 
liorrois of chaos and anarcliv, a new generation aaIiicIi does not laiow Avhat 
It means, for no man’s life, no a\ O man’s hononi, to be safe A fraction, 
a Aery small fraction of that generation, now comes to us and says, 
" Thank you — ^vour work is done ” Well, Sii, AAhen j’-ou come to us and 
tell us that, we liaAo a right to ask, in the first place, A\hat are your 
cicdcntials ? (An JTonourabIc Mcnibet “We are the people of the 
enanii/ ’’) In the second place, what guarantees can yon ofter for that 
stability Avitliout Ailiicli the solf-gOAcrnraent that you claim will be a mock 
eiy- and a danger ? 

I Ji.iA’c dealt Avilli the question of the manner , that is the easiest 
part of iJiA'’ task I come to much more difficult questions, namely, 
Jhe ])ace and measure of the adA'ance Tins opens up of course the 
whole quistion of dA'aichj’- , and I haA’-e noticed that most of tlie Honour- 
.iblc Members who liaAC spoken to-day on the opposite side have devoted 
tlienwches to pioAimr that dASicln is unvoikable Now, Sir, we on this 
side of the House liaA'e no special fondness, to use Sir Sivaswamy Aia'ci’s 
phrase, for dyarch}’’ We do not claip very much for it AU we claim 
for it is tins, that it was the best deAuce, the best instrument that Ave could 
deMse, for this tiansitional period when 3 mu are adA’-ancing to full self- 
government Whatever you ma3’’ say against d3’archy, Amu must admit 
this that It was at an3'- rate an honest attempt to transfei, not the whole 
lesponsibility but partial responsibibty to the representatives of the people 
What we claim for it, Sir, I say, is that it was the best deAuee Are could 
think of for this transitional period And it is a curious fact that the 
amendment itself admits the need for a transitional period and also the 
need of dyarchy m the Central Government in that transitional period 
(An Honourable Member J‘ Question ”) But I do not Avish to take up 
debating points of the land I am quite prepared to admit that dyarcliy 
IS difficult to work, but we do not admit that it is unworkable I 
L4DIP 
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not 'wnsli in any way to go in detail into the objections against dyarchy 
which ha\e been mentioned in the minority report with that temperateness 
and ability which one would expect from the distinguished authors of the 
report I think in essence their objections to dyarchy may he boiled down 
to this Incomplete self-government is always unsatisfying Wherever 
you have a country with incomplete self-government, that country is 
always reaching out for full self-government People who have only got 
a part of what they want take no stock of what they have got, but their 
mouths water for that part which is still withheld from them That I think 
IS the reason why the Ministers of the Provinces have complained of the 
difficulty of worlang dyarchy That I think is the reason why Honourable 
Members of this House think that up here they have not got aU the power 
that they ought to have Where you have not got full responsibility, 
I quite admit that a legislative body is apt to do irresponsible things 
That I Ihink is m essence the ease against dyarchy I fully admit the 
force of that case All I claim for it is that it is a transitional device 
But the real question is not whether dyarchy is m itself a good thmg but 
what you aie going to put in its place Now the answer you give me at once 
IS full self-government subject to certain safeguards I am prepared to 
admit that that is the logical answer I Icnow that a stage where you 
have not got full self-government, must always be difficult But, Sir, 
we haie to look at the difficulties in the way of this demand for full 
self-go\crnment Sir Sivasivamy Aiyei suggested that a difficulty was 
that we did not think there was capacity among Indians I would like 
to say that we on the Treasury Benches do not claim, never have claimed, 
that there are not extremely able men among Indians Indeed, Sir, it 
would be a poor compbment to my Honourable Colleagues on my right 
and on my left Nor, Sir, is it fear of anti-British action Nor, -Sir, is 
It the complaint of a lack of responsibility on the part of this House 
It IS true that every now and then this House has passed Eesolutious 
which I personally do not approve, but speaking for myselt I may say 
at once that I have had the greatest help from this House With regard 
to practically c\ery BiU I have had to put before them I have had the 
greatcbt co-opcration from them It is not those reasons, not those reasons 
in the \frv least The reasons are and I wjU put them very briefly, antj 
now I come upon ground which I must tread very delicately, for I would 
like the House to believe that I would not wilbngly say a single provo- 
catne vord that would in any way raise the temper of this debate The 
first point I wish to 'submit to the House is, just look at the more size 
of India (Laughter ) Jlr Ranga Iyer with his usual eloquence referred 
me to Canada Canada, Sir, is a big country I admit, but does Mr 
R.inga Iyer realize the exact population of Canada ? It is about 16 
million people, and in India jou have got 320 millions Now if there is 
one thing that we know about democratic institutions more than another, 
it IS that democratic institutions ordinarily haae flourished best in small 
communitie': Tlica ha\e nc\er jet been tried anj’where m the world on 
the CLale i\hich a on ask us to trv them at once, here and now, in India 
Tliat IS the first point The second point — and here I must mjself keep 
olT forhiddrn ground — is tlus I will gne joii one quotation from Lord 
Bnce I think the vholc Iloiwe avould admit that Lord Bramc was a 
P'rfwtU impartial philosopher In f ict I think you vill all admit that 
ill*- bool <m Moflrm Democracies a’ as not aarittcn vith an\ reference to 
India {Ai\ Ilrnr^urahlr Mnnhcr react lonary Liberal ”) 

Lot me rtarl to son a Lw words , 
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‘ ‘ Social structure is an important factor Wliere men are divided by language or 
by religion or by caste restrictions grounded on race or occupation, there are grounds 
for mutual distrust and animosity •which make it hard for them to act together or for 
each section to recognize equal rights in the other ” 

Now, Sir, my friend, Mr Rangaeliariar and some other Mcmbeis of this 
House ■will remember the very remarkable kpeeeh dehvered in September 
1921 in tins House by Mr Clayton He was talking on the same subject 
that we ai e talking about to-day, and he quoted from a Spanish- American 
philosophei, hir George Santyana, a man who also was not writing 'with 
any special reference to India at all The mam point of Mr Clayton 
and of his reference to this philosopher was this, that m any country where 
you wish to set up complete self-government, you must first have what 
IS called fundamental unanimity Now I think you will all agree with 
me that that is absolutely necessary Unless you get that fundamental 
unammitj', you have not got that guaiantee of stability which you must 
have unless youi self-government is to be a positive danger 

Now, Sir, if I may 

Di'wan Bahadur T Rangachanar Unamimty amongst Indians 9 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I say. Sir, that that tonda- 
gpjj mental unammity is not present m India to-day 

If my Honourable fiiend Mr RangaehiUiar will 
examine hit own conscience honestly, he wiU agree with me 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I have exammed it "veiy care- 
fully 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Then, Sir, let me quote one more 
passage from Bryce It is a very short one What Bryce said was this 

The Very notion of estabbshmg a Government by the votes ©f citizens and 
controlling the action of a Legislature and an executive by holding the vepresentatives 
responsible for the use they might make of their power, was not ■within the horizon 
of the vast bulk of the colomal subjects of Spam much less could they work tho 
elaborate machmory of two Legislative Houses with an elected President and lus 
Ministers " 

And what was the result ? The result was that m those Spanish 
American Colonies, there was, in the words of Bryce a long welter 
of 1 evolutions and dictatorships ” There is our dilemma On 

the one hand, you have a desire, a perfectly natural and 
peifectly legitimate desire, which we on these Benches respect to the 
full You have a desire for advance and mdeed for full self-government 
On the olfibr hand, we cannot help seemg the grave dangers of that 
advance being too premature It is just as if we weie on tho edge of a 
clifi! ind at our feet there were a deep abyss On the other side of the 
abyss there is a cliff covered -with flowers Honourable Members 
opposite fasten their eyes upon those flowers We, by oui trainmg, by 
our temperament, it may be, we cannot help thinking mostlv. df the abyss 
And that is the difficulty to-day {Mr A Bangasivami Iyengar “ Thaf 
IS the real difficulty ”) I am quite sure that the next question will 
be this You wdl say, the House will say, to me, “ Yes You say thiSv 
now, and you "will say it also in 1929 , and you will go on saying it You 
are merely saying it, because you want to find excuses for delay ” I admit. 
Sir, that that is the real difficulty of the case I admit, Sir, I personally 
have got~no solution to offer for that difficulty, and I do not believe that 
anyone of the Honourable Members opposite has any solution for it e ’ 
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that IS Tvhy we, His Maje^y’s Government and the Government of India, 
feel that the only possible way of finding a solution of those difiicolties 
is to have an examination by a perfectly impartial Royal Commission 
Pandit Motilal Nehru will say ♦ “ We can give you a solution” ? He 
cannot gl^e us the solution because he is too closely connecicu and too 
narrowly concerned We cannot offer a solution for the very same reason 
I agree entirely with the Honourable the Leader of the House that that 
problem that we have to face in India to-day is probably the greatest 
political problem that has ever taxed the ingenuity of man I bcheve that 
with all my heart and with all my soul We say that for the solutffm of 
that problem wo must get the greatest brains in the Empire Indian and 
European must work together in the solution of that problem 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : That is what we want That is our 
Resolution 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I am very glad to hear that, and 
we must also have the help of His Majesty’s Government But, believe ' 
mo, Sii, when we talk about co-operation in the solution of this problem 
we must clear our minds of all cant Let the co-operation be real, let 
there be no spirit of bitterness Let there be no spirit of hatred, 
malice and aU uncharitableness It is, as I say, the greatest problem 
that has ever faced the world, and if we are to solve this problem, we 
must attack it m the words of the Enghsh Prayer booM” With a humble 
and contrite heart ” We must try to nd our minds of suspicions of 
one another Sir Sivaswamy Aayer told us that we are not sincere 
I have seiwed India for 27 years now and I can assure him that I am as 
sincere m my desire to find a solution of this problem as he can be 
himself I am aware. Sir, that I am offermg you merelv a negative 
solution, and I am afraid that I have not satisfied the House by what 
I have said But, Sir, we, we in the Government, we probably see more 
than you who are outside Tou in this House, you are cbsappointcd 
when your Resolutions are not accepted You are disappointed that 
your Bills do not go through as rapidly as you think they ought to 
Believe me, Sir, those are unessentials We, who are inside the Govern- 
ment, see that the tide is flowing very much faster than this House 
realises it I say it. Sir, but it is no comfort to me to say that, because 
I, Sir, am a Conservative , you may even call me a die-hard But 
whatevei I am, I stand for India I hold with all my heart and with 
all my soul that if England leaves India one day before her mission 
IS done, if indeed she weakens her hold one day before h^r task is 
finished, then I believe that the consequences for India may be disastrous 
But whatever the effects may be, whatever the effect on me may be, 

I have no doubt myself looking back on these last 4 voais that the 
progress has been far more rapid than anyone in this House belieies 
When I reflect how the policy of the Government of India has been 
informed by* Indian ideas, when I look upon the rapid Tndi inwation of 
the scrMces, then, Sir, I feel that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru 
^ may say, and that truly, in the words of Arthur Hugh Clough 

“ Tor Tfhilo tho hred waves, vainly breaking, 

1 Seem hero no painful inch to gam. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets makmg, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the mairL” 
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Pnndit Motilal Nehru Sir, m view of the fact ihat my Honourable 
friend vhen lie lose said flint he uas going to explain the attitude of the 
Gincrunienf-, may I be pcimittcd to ask him a question As you will 
reinenibcr, 1 said in the eourse of my speech that the amendment I was 
jiroposing Veus in the natuic of a pioposal Has the Government got any 
counter-proposal to make, or is there none ? That is the question I want 
to ask 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan . Sir, I will deal with that 
point vhen I speak on the amendment 

Mr T 0 Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
You vill agree vitli me, Itlr President, that it is not cas\^ for me to follow 
the champion debater on the Got eminent side But I have this comfort 
that the Honourable Sii Cliailcs Tnnes is invariably less formidable when 
he strajs outside his ot\n subject of coal and steel and deals vith theoretical 
questions and moral issues I vonder if he has heard-of the cypher that 
in little place attests a million I think Sir Charles Innes has sufficiently 
reinforced the Honouiable the Home Member’s s])ccch, which had very 
little consolation to offer to either to himself or this House He has added 
a cypher to Sir Alexander’s great accompt Sir Charles Innes is always 
on Aer\ delicate ground when he gets out all his statistics about steel and 
coal and discusses moral issues, and I found he v as on particularly slippery 
ground ivlien he talked of not only Br\cc but George Santyana Well, 
Sir, I shall not hold a scholastic coutro^crsJ' across the floor with Sir 
Charles Tnnes ' 

Sir, I thought Sir Snaffwamy Aivor answered Colonel Crawford veiy 
effeetnclj by a question, naraeh, which is the majority and which is the 
minority report ? Handy dandv, which is the ghost, which is the man 
The only substantial point winch Colonel Crawford attempted to make was 
the point that perhaps the minority members of the Committee had started 
with a bias Now, we ha^e definite evidence, by the admission of the 
Honourable Sir i^Iuhammad Shafi, that the Go-vernmeut members who 
V ent into that Committee did not go with a free and unbiassed mind 
Naj^, more, their consciences were shackled by — I shall use a veiy mild 
exiiression and e^en borrov a phiasc from — Sir Si'\aswamy Aiyer — the 
<rammels of office — I am tempted to use much stronger language 

Sir, I V as cry greatly surprised to find that, long before Lord Birken-* 
head’s celebrated statement in the House of Lords, my countrymen were 
eagerly expecting a declaration of any importance fiom that quarter I 
do not know if I should be violating any convention if I read from a lettei 
which I addiessed to my late Chief, Mr C B Das, on the 10th of June 
from London and which arrived unfortunately a few days after his death 
This was my impression of the situation in England about a month before 
Lord Bnkenhead’s statement 

“ The atmosphere here is not hostile to India, but I do not see any renj 
desire to settle the Indian question And why should there bo t Lord Heading must 
ha glomng in the success of brute force As for Birkenhead, ” — here I om-tt a 

jew compliments — “ a brilliant man, a blustering debater, it is only the lime bgl.t 
he cares for It does not seem to mo that he has made any effort to understand the 
Indian problem, and the discussions with Readm^ must be very one sided indeed. 
Expect nothing from Reading Nor do I think it advisable to seeTe a settlement 
The sbghtest hint that we want a settlement puts the back up of these people I do 
not know if there is morality uf pobtics Certainly there is none in British or Indo- 
Bntish pobtics , so that jou can never get them to appreciate the moral justice of a 
settlement " 
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I subsequently found that my countrymen were agitated and dis- 
appointed by Lord Birkenhead’s speech Of that speech His Excellency 
Lord Reading the other day said in this House 

* ‘ It cannot bo doubted that hia survey of the situation ’ ’ 

That IS to say, the survey of the situation by Lord Birkenhead 
“ formed an important event in the history of political development in India ” 

Sir, the history of India must indeed be a record of very poor and trivial 
events if we are constrained to endorse this quixotic hyperbole I remem- 
ber Lord Birkenhead leading out — ^the elocution was beautiful — from his 
carefully prepared manuscript on the 7th July, in the House of Lords I 
should hke this House to consider the antecedents of the man whose well 
prepared rhetoric we have been asked to take seriously, either as words - 
of the oracle or as conclusions of a profound philosopher I acknowledge, 
however, that Lord Birkenhead placed us in a deep debt of platitude 
Let me recall the history of Lord Birkenhead He has made co-opeiation 
a sine qua non of further advance The Party to winch he belonged in 
1914 spoke through its then Leader in the House of Commons as follows, 
about the Irish question 

“ What IB the position t As my noblo fnend has pointed out, there is in Ulstor 
a great army, admittedly a powerful army, thoroughly organised and now completely 
armed and that army has been formed openly and avowedly formed for tho express 
purpose of resisting by arms submission to a Dublin Parliament which has been, and 
I suppose IS to a certain extent still, the professed pobcy fif His Majesty's 
Government " 

That was apparently the view of constitutionalism which not oiily Lord 
Birkenhead practised but in which he took pride and on which he throve 
Then, I remember, Sir, in 1922 Lord Birkenhead supporting the Irish 
Free State Bill But before that there is another chapter of incidents 
which we must remember in order to understand fully some passages in 
hi? great pronouncement Before 1922 — during the years 1920 and 1925L 
— ^when reptisals were rife in Ireland, members of the Government, in 
which Lord Birkenhead occupied the exalted position of Lord High 
Chancellor — I have heard with my own eais — gloated over reprisals in 
Ireland day after day on the floor of the House of Commons, and words 
like “ murderers “ assassins ” were freely used in reference to Michael 
Collins and Arthur Griffiths, whose hands Lord Birkenhead had to shake 
a year later And let me remind you of one other incident, to supply the 
requisite perspective That was . Lord Carson’s reference to Lord 
Birkenhead in the House of Lords on the occasion of the passing of the 
Irish Free State EiU, when he reminded Lord Birkenhead of the ladder 
by which he had risen to power, of the hand which had guided him along 
the steps of personal advancement Notv I suppose we shall be able better 
to understand, in the light of the personal history of Lord Birkenhead, his 
epigram “ Wise men are not slaves of dates ” Another sentence of his 
has been quoted in this House “ The door was never closed, it is open 
to-day ’ ’ I am sure Lord Birkenhead has realised in his chequered career 
that the door can never be shut, that the door must necessarily be open 
And I think, if Lord Birkenhead bar? and bolts his door against this 
Resolution, we shall find a way of bursting that door open 

Sir, I shall not waste words in killing dyarchy after it has been scotch- 
ed After the learned discourse of my dear and Honourable friend 
Mr Shanmukham Chetty I think I will leave dyarchy to die in peace 
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After all, as \\c haAC been romindccl by loader Pandit ]\rotilal Nebru, 
tlib Go\ eminent of A\bich Sii William Mams, the lileraiy parent of the 
Reform Sebeme, is the head, has unequnocalh declared that djmrchy will 
not work, that it must go 

I lla^c heard if said, about i\rr Das’s last pronouncement m Paridpnr, 
that that great statesman had .it last lenint by ex]ierience the efficacy and 
the need of co-oper.ition Ills great and noble declaration has been taken 
as an abdication of i)rincii)le.s for 11111011 he stood, for 'which he founded 
the Swaraj Parti and for which I am sine I am right in saying, he laid 
down his life There was no abdication it all And here I come to wffiat 
I reallj wanted to snv this afternoon, — and that not to the Treasury 
Benches but to 1111 own couiilijmcn I tell my countrymen present here 
that if thei arc not rcadi to jnepare a sanction foi this Resolution, they 
should not pass it (Ilcai, heai ) 1 do not want this Resolution to be pass- 

ed unless eieii one wlio iotcs for tins Resolution is pledged to support it 
by aclioh, to upliold it cicn unto deatli (Ucai, hear) I was pained 
to hear two recent inonoiinccments from lerv distinguished leadeis of my 
countii j\Ir Chiiit.im.ini and Sir Tci Bahadur Sapru, quite recently 
spoke on the Reforms Rcjioit And wli.il did tliey say ? Thej' said that 
tins constitution was entiielv unwoik.able but that we must not obstruct 
that Constitution, that wc must work it I Icaic it to these hraivek gens, 
Sn, to work the unw orkablc constitution But let them not vote for ibrn 
amendment then, who m tins House think likeivise I would rather that 
this amendment is lost than that one single man wlio lotes for this amend- 
ment should flinch from the consequences of upholding it by aU possible 
means 

Sir, there is another thing that I wish to say We of the Swaraj 
Party, — I am sorry to have to lepeat a phinse which I haie used very 
very often, — are for peaceful adjustment of interests I believe in that, 
and the Swaraj Party is not only committed to that pimciple, but has 
so far, I venture to saj , worked for that policy Mr D.as in his lak gesture 
probablj^ made it more cleai and manifest than it was ever made befoie 
But, Sir, I saj" this, that not only are the Pieamble and the Constitution 
not sacred to us, but that the Empiie itself is no inviolable pimciple There 
is an aUegiance which transcends all other earthly allegiance, and that is 
allegiance to the land to which we owe oui birth We are striving after 
an adjustment of interests, and for that we have made what I regard as a 
very humble offei, what I regard as a most modest proposal Compromise 
necessarily means yielding on both sides, it also necessitates lespect foi 
each other’s sentiment? But one thing is certain, — and let me say it 
clearly — that if we cannot have Swaiaj withm the Empire, we shall have 
it outside the Empire Heai, heai, from the Swaiajist Benches ) Have 
I exceeded my time. Sir 7 If you will peraait me. Sir, I should just like 
to say ond thmg more 

Mr President The 'Honourable. Member has one mmute more 

M!r T 0 Gosivanu Thank you This is a race with time I was 
gomg to say that a blmd fortune and an erring Providence may have pro- 
vided a certain number ^f human beings the congenial occupation of plun- 
dering and misgovermng a lucldess world But let these men remember — 
let them never forget — ^that theirs also is a sorrow “ which men dare not 
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tell, the crowning sorrow of a trust betrayed ” To me the present Gov- 
ernment of India appear like the aged wanton, to whom Horace addressed 
these words — 

“ Liisish saUs, ed%sti satis, atque hihisti, 

Tempus ahire tibi est , — ne 

Bideat et pulset tascwa decent ms aetas ”, 

“ Thou has fooled enough hast eaten and diunk enough , it is time for 
thee to depart , — ^lest one of an age more appiopriate should mock and 
push thee off the stage ” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) Sir, when I saw the Honourable the Commerce Memlper rise 
in his seat to address the House, I felt that he was going to lay before the 
House some special reasons as to why the House should not press this 
Resolution which asks primarily foi responsible klinisters in the Central 
Legislature But as I went on hearing the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, I felt that, if there was any modesty in the Honourable the Home 
Member, because towards the conclusion of liis speech he said that he had 
not been able to rise to the heights of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s eloquence or 
persuasiveness. Sir Charles Innes had more than made np for the 
defect But, Sir, it stiuck me when my Honourable friend Mr Shan- 
mukham Chetty was speaking, that the Executive Councillors of the 
Governor'’ General’s Council were holding an urgent meeting here, because 
every Honourable Membei seemed to go out, and I felt that with the 
Honourable the Vice-President of the Executive Council who is here, it 
was quite possible that there might have been an urgent meeting of the 
ExeculiAe Council in the Executive Councillors’ room over there If the 
•' Sion of the Government of India to oppose this amendment is one that 
^ deplore, I am sure the House will agree with me that the decision 
Go^emment of India, if theie was an Executive Council meeting heie 
afternoon to ask Sii Chailes Innes to address us fiom the Govern- 
Benches after Sir Alexander Muddiman had moved his Resolution, 
was certainly a wise one For my Honourable friend Sir Charles -Innes 
seems to have done his best to cloud the issue before the House in the amend- 
ment of Pandit Motilal Nehru, and has tried, though unsuccessfully, to' 
draw a red herring across’ it He has tried to- frighten, I am quite suie 
quite unsuccessfully, but he made an effort aU right, — he has tried to 
frighten my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer by warning Inm 
that he was walking into Pandit Motdal’s parlour quite unawares But 
I may assure my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes that that good 
turn was not needed by Sir Snaswamy Aiyer, because let me teU my friend 
Sir Charles Innes that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, before he came up here as a 
non-official, was a Member oh the Madras Executive Council and was a 
Member for law and order, — he occupied an almost identical position to 
tie one occupied by the Honourable the Home Llember here I feel. Sir, 
tnat the effort which my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes made to 
frighten Members like Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, was neither necessary nor 
desirable, and if he wanted to follow it up 

Mr M A Juinah Nor was it dignified 

Bn Purshotamdas Thakurdas I leave it to my leader to say that 
And if my Honourable friend Sir Charles Inn“s Teally meant to be sincere 
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it has been hitherto worked than there is in nioroljr condonmmg it and asking for 
Provincial Autonomy as an immediate and irreducible demand. First let us give 
conclusive proof of our bomg able to manage successfully the partial form of 
Eesponsible Government which wo have got for the first time, before advocating what 
would be, m the present formation of pobtical parties in Indm and the existing 
electorates, a leap in the dark ” 

The Maharajadhiraja, Sir, advises us to mahe ourselves fit for freedom 
before we ask for any further advance When I was reading that 
minute of his, Sir, last March, there cajne to my mind a quotation from 
Macaulay which I cannot help putting before this House Lord Macaulay 
m one of his essays says 

" Many pobbcians of our time are m tho habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition that no people ought to bo free till they are fit to use their 
freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool m tho old story, who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learnt to sinm If men are to wait for bberty tdl they 
become wise and good in slavery, they.may indeed wait for ever ” 

T don’t think, Sir, that I need comment on that part of the Report any 
further and I feel that the people of India are quite justified in saying 
that the reasoning that the Maharajadhiraja has thought fit to follow is 
not one which commends itself to them 

Sir, it has been said that the two great communities in India, the 
Hindu and the Muslim communities, are really getting wider and wider 
apart, that there is an increasing cleavage between these two and as long 
as that IS not made up it is neither wise for the people nor advisable for 
the Government to devise any further step of political advance Manv, 
Sir, have been the arguments which have been advanced against this 
dictum I wish to ask only one question. Do the Honouraifie Mcmbf'rs 
sitting on the Benches opposite assure this House that they will within a 
stated period of time see that by continuing the administration for which 
they at present claim so much, these feuds and these small splashes here 
and there will disappear ? I dealt with this part of the question in mv 
speech on the mam Resolution in Pebruarv 1924 and, as other Honourable 
Members have addressed the House about this to-day, I do not wish to 
follow this up any further ^ 

But I would like certainly. Sir to put before the House special reasons 
why the Central Legislature in India should not any longer have an 
irremovable and irresponsible executive Let me. Sir, put to the Honour- 
able Members opposite the question as to how far they have succeeded in 
looking after the Indians who have left India and that too under Govern- 
ment schemes, Sir, either as coolies or as persons who have gone with the 
concurrence and sanction of "the Government ? I need only cite the plight 
of Indians in South Africa, of the way in which, Sir, the trust which the 
British claim they hold or have held from Indians has been sadly but 
surely bciraved and of the very weak — ^that is the mildest word that I 
can use — of the ineffeetne and, may I say. Sir, imnoteut manner m which 
the British Government are able to look after the bare rights of those 
Indians whom they sent there I will next come a little nearer. Sir, to 
things at home I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member was here 
I would like to ask him. Sir, whether the way in which the Honourable 
the Commerce Member has looked after the industries of India at this 
juncture, when industries all over the world are depressed and are passing 
through a crisis,, when industries m every part of the world are being 
looked after by the Govemraenta concerned in a manner which is paternal — 
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maj I ask tJio IJonourn])Ie Sir Charles Innes, the Commerce Member with 
Ihc* GoAcrnmonI of India, whether he can say that, if the Executive were 
responsible to the peo]>le, he could alTord to look after the industries from 
Ins scat on the CtO\crnnicnl Ecnclics in the unsatisfactor}" manner he has 
done during, sn\, the last two \c.irs I will, Sir, onh quote the way ir 
which the great cotton industr\ is being star\cd, Sir, without any reasoi 
and ccr|jiinl\ in the face of and ns a challenge to the greatest populai 
agitation that 1 luue e%er seen go on for the remo\al of the excise duty 
Let me, Sir, put to the Commerce Member, now that he has leturned to 
Ins seat, anolhei instance Let me ask him whether, if he was responsible 
to the House, he would ticat the report of the Tariff Board on cement 
in llu 111 . inner in whith he apiieai's to ha^c treated it till now' Let me 
ask him wliotlier he would reject the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
regarding the imiiort dulv on cement without reference to this House ? 
Would he not bring that rcpoit before the House for their confiimation of 
Governnunt’s decision, if he was responsible to this House " T, Sir, do 
not wish to exhaust the p.ificncc of this House on these instances, But 
I wish to add one general rcmarlc 

I would remind the Commerce Member that the Tariff Board, whose 
reports he siioke of with so much appro^al, last 3 car, cannot now be dis- 
owned b} him so liglitiv, when the said Board continue their good work, 
and report on questions referred to them with impartiality, and with 
no extraneous influence worlving on them, os appears to he the case to the 
public till now In two cases, the steel and paper reports of the Tariff 
Board, the Government 1mA c thought fit to override their recommenda- 
tions, and oftcr to the industries concerned less than wha,t the Board re- 
commend It would be interesting to know the reasons of Government 
for this purpose, hut anv amendment in this connection in this House 
Avould be ineffcctne as it would iiiAohc the finances of the Government 
I xcnlure to ask the Goniracrce Member to tell me whethci il he were 
responsible to this House he w'ould dare to take these decisions irrespective 
of the jiublic feeling, and what is more important, if he Avould reject the 
report on cement bj' the said Board without ascertaining the Avishei, of the 
House I feel that I must, Sir, in passing do justice to another Honourable 
Member with whom the commercial community has much to do I will not, 
Sir, comment I will only say to the Finance klember that, if he -w'as 
responsible to this Hoase, he would not have been able to persist for the last 
one year m his policy of currency and finance as he has done without giving 
the Assembty an opportunity to discuss it for 12 long months I do not 
wish, Sir, to comment on this further for reasons which will be obvious to 
the House And to the Honourable the Home Member may I ask whether 
It would be possible foi a responsible Member of the Government of India 
to send out to International Conferences, for whieb" India pays to the 
League of Nations at least 11 lakhs a year, deputations headed never by 
Indians, but always by Britishers This year, the deputation to the League 
of Nations consists of, Sir, whom as non-official Indian representative ? 
A Maharaja, a very great man — I have nothing to say against Inm — His 
Highness the klaharaja of Patiala — but can he be said in the slightest 
degree, I wonder if he himself claims, to represent adequately or even in 
the sbghtest degree the interests of British India That is the manner 
in which the Government of India go on treating the opinions of repre- 
sentatives of Indians m an Assembly such as you yourself have started, 
and one after the other you get up and warn us that we should not go’ 
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further, that we best beware, that we best be cautious, that we should be 
satisfied with what you tell us is good for us I teU the Members of the 
Government who have spoken till now that they would- not give that ad- 
vice to themselves if they weic Indians If only they were in oui posi- 
tion, they would refuse to take that advice from any one If they were 
to cross over here and we were to cross over there they would talk on this 
question in terms much stronger than those in which we talk to tiiem 

Sir, we have been told, both by Lord Birkenhead and )iy Ills Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, that agiiculture should command the utmost attention 
of the Government of India What an awakening, Sir ! After their rule 
for the best part of a century, after one hundred years of oigamsedaule 
of India by the British Government, that day Lord Birkenhead said in 
the House of Lords that it is necessary to appoint a Royal Comnussion to 
go into the question of agriculture in India The pohticians of India 
have cried hoarse themselves for this the last 30 years and more Did 
not klr Gokhale ask for more attention by Government to agiicultuie ? 
Did not Sir Phirozeshah Mehta plead for it ? Did not Sir Suiendranath 
Baneijea roar foi it V In fa^t, who has not pleaded for it f My Honour- 
able friend Pandit Madan klohan Malavijm has pleaded an the name of the 
agriculture of India foi years and to-day comes a great discovery by 
Loid Birkenhead that Government must appoint a Royal Commission 
for Agriculture The question, however, is, when India wapts to go 
ahead with industry, the Honourable the Commerce Member over there 
tells us to have patience, and the Honourable the Finance Member tells 
us that he must find money befoie he can agree to the abohtion of the 
cotton excise duty * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett WiR not a Minister have to find 
money ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas He will find money under the exist- 
ing conditions, both of the Government Treasury and of industries Sir, I 
have not the shghtest hesitation in saying, as Sir Basil ivould find it if he 
were responsible to this House to-day I have not the least doubt that 
Sir Basil would not then leason in the manner he does tiU now — for the 
whole difference is that he wdl be a klmister responsible to this House 

Mr President The Honourable Member has far exceeded his time 
limit 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I wdl say only one word more I 
^^sh, Sir, in conclusion, to rcfei to one sentence in His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s speech I am reading from page 12 of the official report Re- 
ferring to his visit to London, His Excellency said 

‘ ‘ Throughout I was impressed on the ono hand by tho eympathotio good will 
manifested towards India and Indians and on tho other hand by tho dotornunation 
not to bo burned by threats into premature concessions ” 

Sir, realising my responsibibty as representing Indian trade and com- 
merce in this House I v ould be the last person to support anything which 
I mn\ c\en suspect to be a tlueat foi any hasty action It is because the 
countrj and the Indian commercial community are convinced that without 
responsible Goiernment and without progress on the lines indicated in 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment there is going to be not only no relief 
from the handicaps we feel but there may be progress in the retrograde 
direction that I see no altcrnatuc, Sir, but ivith the freest of will and tho 
utmost confidencp and conviction to give mj' support to this amendment 
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Mr. A. Bsngas^r^^ Irengar^(Tap^o«^^^ 

iUlv k OBlv to «fer f 0 of 

t(Hiav, We have been told feir iba. Xmie. faces the most, 

side of the Goven’rceiu ^ 5 ’^''^'-^ " vrhat is the real position 

Etnpendons diSculties ^ c “1^,^,!* ■,«; constituted at present is 0 

I iv, Sir that the Government ^£cn sought to oivn this 

government by a corporation A “ ^ ^,c,2ipeny rnd of its share- 

country and to exploit it for ' Briu^h canitalisis and services 

holders m the old days and maudj of ^ ^ Go\ernment 

at the present day It is stiL Yc--porenon oimme the revenues ot 
of India IS treated as tnat are supposed to vest m 

this country oivnmg aU the Jc^ e under the Governmenr m 

the Government in respect 0 enforce by the force at rheir 

India , It is that fiction vhich they 5- J’ Wh?t is the position 

disposal, that stands in the ivay ^ om ^ ^ Gtoveminenr of 

ot L Government of India ; f W 

India Act that the vhole of .d *te Company the Court 

incidental to and arising f^™ ® m d'* Bo'^rd of Control- are ah 

of Propnetors the P<»-S<>|, '^-J^CidVe hafo te'- toK br 

rested in the Secretary ox Stme P- arc the property of 

the Act that aU the reienues rais^ m * - 

the Secretary of State ^ ^^°™e 4 oenditure ont of these revenues 
another section — section 21 ^that ^ conenrrence ot r 

or out of these properties can be CounciL The p^osition then 

majority of votes of the Secretary 0 •- * ‘ are ves-^ed m a corporato 

is that the property ^nd revenues of t s ^he 

body. That corporate body nas tne - risrht to dictate 

Govemmeut of Eidia Act That the con<Wutio>i the 

to the Secretary of State t^eeause acco^^mg^to^ tte^^ 

Secretary of State has no rndependen p -^^thout the concurrenoe 

the properties of this country are con -dower: oier the reivniue o’ 

of lis CounciL Therefore, Sir. so far ^hat nmttors 

the expenditure of this country ^ not of the Se*^re- 

in regard to the pobey of this county Parliament but of the Secro- 
taiy of State ivho has to he responsible t corpon^^imi 

tarV of State’s Conneifi nrfsoulTb ^avod Sir. rno 

which has neither a body to be chaune end tha^ is dnest^ 

position IS one which calls for a So far as ve 

ment of these Propnetory nghts in ^ pUes on 

are concerned we reahse tins an * • > powers upon the Gmernrocnt 
In.han Audit and the sections ,Jvanin- can cimIv understand 

of India in respect of the reveium- oountry are concerned 

It So far as the expenditure and The Goi-enuuent of 

neither the Government nor we iv not a free agent The 

India IS not a free agent - C.v,,"( 5 .u.. 5 r"acd auihoritv of the Secre- 

Govemment of India exorcise cml' ^ ‘ ^ ^ country have 

tary of State in Cnnncil legislation by means of 

not the power even to ask the ^ tax to a speuiic purpose 

which they can raise a t ix and P .,;^tnig to t. -w of the 1 -*-^ 

for the be^hefit of oS, " 

according to the constitutio 




becomes the properly of the Secretary of State in Council, and no 
appropriation can he made by any Act which divests the Secretary of 
State in Council of his power That was a question that was debated in 
England in the House of Lords years ago, and it was then pointed out 
that the position of the Secretary of State in Council was unassailable in 

that respect But, Sir, what more do we hnd ? 

^ We find that the Secretary of State’s Council is 

placed not merely in a position of irresponsibility to this country, but 
it has been placed technically in a position of irresponsibility to Parliament 
itself Because what does section 21 say ? Section 21 says that no 
appropriation can be made of any of the revenues of this country without^ 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Secretary of State in 
CounciL That means. Sir, that even when Parhament wants the Secre- 
tary of State, a Minister responsible to itself, to- appropriate any revenues 
for bemg used for some beneficial purposes in India, or what is more 
often the case, for using it for any of the Impenal purposes of England 
herself, the Secretary of State’s Council can come and obstruct it As 
a matter of practice, the Council may not do it As a matter of custom, 
thej' may bow to the authority of the Cabinet, but the position is that 
there is a corporation -which is vested with these lights, there is a cor- 
poration which possesses the power to expend our money as it pleases 
without responsibility either to Parliament or to any authority in this 
country 

The next position I want to elucidate is this What is the real 
position of the Secretary of State in regard to the Services ? The posi- 
tion here is voi'se The Government of India Act which was incomplete 
as to financial poweis until 1916, no doubt, gave the Government of India 
the power, delegated power to appropriate the revenues in accordance 
with ceitain rules which the India Council was then empowered and did 
later tiame Previous to that, it was without any rules There ->188 a 
land of understanding or assumption, which the Government of India 
belie\ ed to exist, by which the Government of India spent or appropriated 
monies generally foi the ser^^ce of the Government according to certain 
rules which they thought were in existence and which conferred on them 
an implied delegation of powers from the Secretary of State It was Lord 
]Morley who pointed out that those powers did not exist, that the authority 
of the Secretary of State in Council over the expenditure of the monies 
of this country continued -uncontrolled, that his control was absolute and 
that therefore, unless by means of statutory rules the power was delegated 
to the Government of India, what had been done was irregular Then 
wc had an amendment of the Act in 1916 and then they said that rules 
maj" be made by which the authority may be delegated to the Govern- 
ment of India and any expenditure incurred or any revenues raised in 
accordance -with those rules shall be deemed to be expenditure incurred or 
rc^enues raised in accordance -with the control vested in the Seeretarj^ 
of State in Council Similar is the power reserved in regard to the other 
vested interests, that is, the interests of the Services So far as the 
SerMccs are concerned, then, the Government of India have no authority 
The Secreta-rj* of State has no authonty The Govemmeilt of India Act 
which sought to create the Public Sexwice Commission and the various 
rules and regulations which have been framed have not sought to take 
av 1 % this inonopoh of control o\er the Sen ices, vested in the Secretary 
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of St-ate’s Council All the pmulegcs which the Services enjoy are not 
to be dealt witli cither by tlic Go\ eminent of India which may hereafter 
become responsible to the Legislature in India, oi e%cn by the Seeretarj^ 
of State who is responsible to Parliament They ha\e purposely ruled by 
means of a specific section in the Go^e^nment of India Act that so far as 
questions of the ScrMces are concerned, the Secretary of Stale has no power 
to act without the concurrence of his Council This is again the corpora- 
tion theorj', and so long as the Anglo-Indian corporation theory exists, so 
long as this country' is treated as a kind of estate in which the ruling 
classes shall ha\e certain ^ested interests, certain privileges — so long as 
that tlicorj' exists, it is all idle to talk of setting us on our feet for self- 
go\crnmcnt, and gmng us rights of self-government Where is the 
proposition that is non before us which says that the Sen ices shall be 
controlled by the GoAcrnmeiit in this countrj% whether it be the Governor 
General in Couned as it is now constituted, or by the Provincial Govern- 
ments ? As niv Honourable friend rightly reminds me, nc are going in 
the opposite direction Bverj'' step that has been taken since Lord Bir- 
kenhead came into office has been to protect, to presene and to accelerate 
the privileges of the Senuces My Honourable friend. Sir Sivaswamy 
Aij’cr, said that at the time when dv'archv was proposed the bureaucracy 
disliked it V cry much Now, they evnncc a sudden fondness for it They 
like it yen much and they do not want to change it for the present I 
say the reason for that is too obvious After dyarchy was introduced, 
if you examine the position, the Scnoecs have profited and benefited to 
an extent of which they could not liav'c dreamt if the old system had been 
in existence Their emoluments have been increased, their pay has been 
increased, bv' means of resolutions, commissions orders and notifications 
which appear in the Gazette of India every week to an extent which I 
cannot follow up So long as these proprietory notions exist, so long as 
vested interests arc sought to be protected, it is idle to contend that you- 
are senous or earnest in saying that you want to put us on the road to 
self-government as early as possible We vnU not beheve it until Govern- 
ment deliberately and earnestly say, “ we shall not continue this rule in 
that spirit, we shall divest ourselves of these rights " You may put the 
control of the purse into the hands of any authority m this country so 
long as it IS amenable to our control We are quite prepared to make 
reservations, to protect interests which are legitimate and proper We 
are quite prepared to compensate every one of the Cinl Service men who 
may feel himself prejudiced by anything that we may do But we shall 
not stand the maintenance of this corporation’s existence, the mainten- 
ance of these v^ested rights, this continued exploitation of the country for 
the benefit of the British Semees and the British capitalists of India 


Tuesday, 8th September, 1925 

Mr M V Abhyankar (Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan) Sir, 

1 thank you for givmg me an opportunity for intervening in this debate 
1 rise to support the amendment of the leader of the Party to which 
1 have the proud prmlege to belong During the short space of time ' 
however, that is at my disposal under the rules, I do not think I can do 
justice to that all-important amendment and to its provisions cate- 
gorically What is it that we want ? - We want that the revenues of 
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India shall vest in the Government of India No true Government any- 
where on the face of this earth can exist without the command of the 
power of the purse The power of the purse, Sir, is the key-note of the 
whole situation Unfortunately, under the present regime, that power 
has been solely reserved to the bureaucracy, the Executive and the 
autocracy What is that we want next ? We want that the Governor 
General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legislature You 
cannot have democracy and bureaucracy^ running side by side The 
two things are divorced from one another They cannot be wedded 
together We want officials of this country to be th-e servants of the 
people as they ought to be and not their masters as they at present 
continue to be We want the abolition of the Council of the Secretarj 
of State and his being placed on a pai with the Secretary of State for 
the Dommions Under the present arrangement Su, India’s centre of 
gravity is in London We want to get rid of this most unnatural ar- 
rangement Then, Sir, we want that the Armv m India shall be 
Indianised in a short period We do not want agam to move in the 
same vicious circle of no army, no full Dominion status , no full Dominion 
status, no army I will not attempt here. Sir, to reply to the various 
arguments that are usually advanced against the rapid Indianization 
of the Army They have so often been shown by many a Member of 
this House as nothing more than sham excuses to keep ns out of our 
own Sir, then we want fully representative Legislatures based on a 
wide franchise I would sooner be elected by 10,000 people than by - 
1,000 people, because then I would feel more satisfied as having been 
returned by a large electoiate and would feel much stronger in my 
place Then, Sir, we want the various Governments of the country to 
be responsible to the Legislatures It is no good your merely enfranchis- 
ing the people If you want to constitute an electorate, it will not do 
if you merely enfranchise the people Tlie one thing that you must 
do IS to make \he vote i aluable If a man is asked to vote and as a 
result of that vote nothing happens, notliing that he can see, nothing 
that he can appreciate, notlung that he can reward or punish by the 
maintenance or the transference of his vote, you cannot train an elec- 
torate Tliercfore the first nccessniy step in the training of an electorate 
IS to gne it power through its lepresciitilives As a result of a vote 
if a person is elected and he cannot only criticise but get things done 
and be held responsible for the thin'^s that he does, then the man who 
wants to turn him out will soon make it his business to undertake the 
task of training the electoiate to -realise the importance of the vote 
You must create men who will be responsible to their electorates, who 
will be competent and who will have the power to carry out them 
demands 

Mr K Ahmed That will take some time 

Mr M V Abhyankar No, it will not take any time And it is only 
then vhen such a st-atc of affairs comes mto existence that we can dt» 
somethin"’ worth doing in these Legislatures, something better than 
merclv ficrcch and impotently criticising those that arc in power to-da)’^ 
those vlio are the masters of the situation to-day 

Then Sir, the present Goicmmcnt of India Act was considered by 
•jsmf among't iis ns the great gift of the British people to India But 
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even those vho wcie once charmed with this gift horse have now been 
thorouglil} disillusioned after having looked into its mouth 

Mr K Ahmed (Rajshahi Division iruhammadan Rural) Where 
were j ou then f 

Mr M V Abhyankar I am coming to you Mr Kabeer-ud-Din 
Ahmed presently (Laughter ) 

To-day I see very few on the side of the present constitution except 
those that aic attached bj’ golden hooks and they indeed inquire nothing 
more about any question, but what are the commands of the day ? 
And those who oppose this ameudment demanding fieedom for the 
people of India, like my friend Mr Kabcei-ud-Din Ahmed, I ‘will freely 
admit, hai c more cogent reason, because it is they from 'whom our 
bondage arises 

Then, Sir, the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
as he delivered it yesterday, I think did him gieat honour and very 
great honour indeed, because he has upheld the traditions of the group 
to which he belongs Whoever heard of political reform coming out 
of bureaucracy and particularly an alien bureaucracy f His devotion 
to the people of this country, his deletion to the masses- of this country, 
IS, I should say, something rather remarkable , but, unfortunately, Sir, 
devotion has often been the common veil of pernicious designs, and his 
speech yesterday remmded me of the wag in the play who follows an 
honest gentleman with “God -bless and preserve your honour’s wor- 
ship ” while he is slyly picking Ins pocket ' The Honourable the Com- 
merce Member yesterday repeated the old falsehood of the theory of 
Britain’s trust of India He repeated and repeated it moiC than once He 
^aid that the British were the trustees and until their trust was fulfilled, — 
and not one day before that, — they would not depart from this country I 
am sorry the Honourable the Commerce Member is not present here 
1 should have liked to have asked the Honourable Member who created 
this trust Did God one fine night whisper it into his ears and hand it 
over to him ? It is not a trust, it is a huge fraud, a gigantic fraud He 
said that the new generation does not know what it means for a man’s 
bfe to be saved or a woman’s honour to be saved These are his words 
Are we safe under the British bureaucracy and under the present Govern- 
ment in our own house ? We are shot down like dogs as we have been 
in Jallianwalabagh Even the best amongst us, that gentleman over, 
there, the leader of our Party whom to-day you call your Honourable 
friend, was his liberty safe in his own country ? None of us can escape 
the kind attentions of our paternal Government when it means to bestow 
them upon us 

Then, Sir„ the Honourable the Home Member said that India was 
such a vast country, India was populated with so many millions of 
people, that it would not be possible for a democratic government to 
survive in this country 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinmn (Home Member) ' I said 
nothing of the sort, Sir , 

Mr M V Abhyankar I beg the Honourable Member’s pardon. It 
was the Commerce Member who said it 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Pmance Member) I may say 
on behalf of the Commerce Member that he said nothing of the sort 

L4DIP B 
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Mr M. V Abhyankar He did say so I have just read a copy 
of his speech He gave' us the analogy of the South American States 
and he said that India was such a big countiy, populated with so many 
people, that it was not possible for any democratic government to thrive 
in this country 

M[r H Tonkinson (Home Department Nominated Official) May 
3 say, Sir, that the Honqurable the Commerce ilember did not say it 
was not possible 

Mr M V Abhyankar He said it was a new experiment That 
means exactly the same thing When you say it is an experiment, j'ou 
say at least that it has not been possible Then, Sir, I would tell him 
that the history of the world is not finished y^et Many chapters are 
yet to be added to it and we may be able to add, by the grace of God, 
one more glorious chapter to it The whole of India will stand as one 
man in a democratic government and then her power would be such 
that they would not be able to meet it Then, Sur, the Honourable Com- 
merce Member said that Indians were divided, that there was no un- 
animity in India, and unless we got that, it would not be possible for 
self-government to be estabbshed here This is an old hackneyed argu- 
ment I should bke to make him a present here of a passage giving the 
conditions-that prevailed in his own country, when they were fit and 
■quite fit for self-government (An Honourable Member “ Are you talk- 
ing of England or Scotland ? ”) I "Sm talking of England Lord 
Dunraven in “ Legacy of Past Years says 

“ The Penal Code came into exiBtence under William immediately after the 
Eevolution, and was extended under Anne and the firet two Georges It affeotdO. nil 
human action and endeavour in every form of life Catholics were prohibited from'* 
Bitting in Parliament, and nere deprived of the franchise They were excluded from 
the Army, Navy, the Magistracy, the Bar, the Bench They could not sit on Grand 
Junes or Veatnes, or act as shenffs or solicitors The possession of arms was 
forbidden to them They could not be freemen of any corporate body, and were 
allowed to carry on trade only on payment of vanons impositions They could not 
buy land nor receive it as a gift from Protestants , nor hold life annuities or mortgages 
or leases for more than thirty one years, or any Tease if the profit exceed one-third 
of the rent. Cathobes were dopnved of the hberty to leave property in land by wilL 
Their estates wore divided among all their sons unless the eldest became a Protestant, 
m which case the whole estate devolved upon him Any Protestant who informed 
upon a Cathobc for purchasmg land became the proprietor of the estate No Cathobc 
was allowed to possess a horse of greater value than £5, and any Protestant could 
take the horse for that sum. A Protestant woman landowner was, if she married a 
Cathobc, deprived of her property , mixed marriages celebrated by a Cathobc priest 
were oeelared null A ivife or child professing Protestantism was at once taken from 
under the Cathobc husband or father's control, and the Chancellor made an assign- 
ment of income to them Cathobc children under age at the time of the Cathobc 
father’s death were placed under the guardmnship of Protestants Cathobes were 
excluded from seats of learning They could not keep schools or teach or act as 
guardians of children ” 

This was the condition. Sir, of your own country when you thought 
that you were quite fit for self-government and were having it 

Mr President Older, order, the Honourable Member’s time is 
up 

Mr M V Abhyankar I will not then quote other passages, Sir, 
since my time is up Indians have been led in the past to hebeve that 
the sole aim of the British rule m India was their welfare This theoiv 
nhich vas nothing more thcigi a mask to hide the ture character of 

i 
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Bnlt'^h rule, hns now been completely toin a'lmuler Drcnrny and cori- 
lanplntne India cannot be deluded nuy more Each the most Moderate 
01 Moderates among us ns could be seen from the speeches of Su 
Snaswann An or and Il.inpaebniiai , has lost all his faith in the 
Britidi ]ieo]de At last be has tound out that they nic not gods, wdiiJi 
he once believed them to be, and that tbev will not voluntarily forego the 
gains of power from considerations of mere iiisfice The Moderates no 
longer indulge ns \ as said In nn Honourable triend Mr Itangachariar 
jesterdav, m the phrase “ British 3 uslicc " If, and the “ if ” is a veiy 
big one 

hir President Order, order T cannot allow the Ilonourable Mem- 
ber to go on Alioadv 1 have given him two minutes more 

hlr M V Abliyankar I will finish in one minute, Sir If, and 
the “ if” IS a verv big one, tlieie is such a thing as Biilisb justice, I 
would lilvc to 1 now from ibis Ifou'-e il the liisb people and the white 
pco]dc of IConv i hid no faith in it 1 can assure this House that they 
had Idtnt^ of it Onlv whenever ihcv wanted to appeal to the sense of 
justice ot the Bntisli people, tliov also appealed to some other sense, so 
that two or more senses quite awake to tlie situation, and acting to- 
gttlicr, might result in sonic little justice That is the wav m the 
British Empire their own jicojilc have of getting things done, and that 
is tlic vvaj thev proceed to then Imsiuess 

One last sentence, Sir, .tiid I have done We have a system of 
Government in India to-dav which is treason to God’s law, because 
under it the noble, free, virile, fearless, which is the red blood of a 
nlion lias liccoinc torpid and nothing can compensate us foi so terriole 
a WTong Wounded self-respect, complete deterioiation in the manhood 
of the nation, economic evils of vast magnitude inseparable from foreign 
domination have become intolerable The galling chams of subjection 
can no longer lie cndiiicd bv us, and we have made up oui minds, I 
should tell (be Honouivsblo tlie Home Menibei in the end, to break those 
chains in spite of him and bis Government This is a ciitical juncture 
in the relations between England and India , we have now reached a 
stage when it is necessary for om lulers, to take advice m time befoie 
it IS too late and take a bold step to bring about a rapprochement, to 
conciliate the people of this countn*, and prevent any further alienation 
between the two countries, and unless this is done, who can foretell 
wdiat IS in the womb of futurity ? Wc on our side can only trust lu 
God and seek from Him further light on the subject 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Bao (Godavari enm Kistna Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) Sir, several instructiv'c and interesting speeches 
have been made both yesterday and to-day m regard to the general 
political situation in this country and to the issues that arise on the 
report which is associated with the name of my Honourable friend Sir 
Alexander Muddiman Sir, m the concluding observations made by my 
Honouiable friend be expiessed some amount of satisfaction that, before 
_the end of his official caieei m this country, he would he able to put the/ 
recommendations associated wnth his name and those of the majority of 
his Committee into 

The Honoui-able Sir Alexander Muddiman . No, Sir, I never said 
that , I saM I hoped I might be able to do some small thing to improve 
the administrative machinery 
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Diwan Bahadur hL Eamachandra Eao Sir, both my Honourable 
friend and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Tunes referred to their long, 
and if I may say so, their distinguished services to this country, and if 
at the end of their careers m India they can only back up what I may call 
the very insignificant proposals which are embodied in the majority report, 
I am really sorry for them Sir, the Government of India is now practical- 
ly in the hands of a governing class The governing class have decided 
the destiny of this country on all previous occasions, and Sir, the new 
Councils have been in existence for the last five years, and looking at the 
fact that the growth of pubhc opinion is also a deciding factor in these 
matters, I at any rate expected that, whatever the menta of the proposals 
of the majority committee might be, my Honourable fnend would take 
into consideration the general public opinion in regard to this questiom 
Sir, almost every one of the witnesses before that Committee urged that 
dyarchy is a failure, that the inherent defects of the existing machinery 
ere such that it is impossible to rely upon it as machinery of administra- 
tion in the provinces, and that the principle of responsibihty should also 
be introduced in the Central Government Amongst those who have urged 
t his view are the ei-ilinisters m the provinces, and looking at the com- 
position of the Committee, one of its Members, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, was 
connected with the Government of India at one time, and the latest addi- 
tion to the Government of India, Sir Pazl-i-Husain, has urged the trans- 
fer of aU subjects in the provinces and also responsibility in the Central 
Government So much, Sir, for the e\-idence As regards the way in 
which these proposals were generally received in the country there is not 
one single responsible pubhc association or body or responsible organ of 
the Press which endorsed the proposals of the majority In these cir- 
cumstances, Sir, it IS certainly most surprising that my Honourable friend 
should ha\e the hardihood to get up in this House and ask us to accept 
the proposals embodied in the report of the ipajonty 

Sir, having said this much, I may ako pomt-out that my Honour- 
able fnend himself was aware that one of his proposals would be endorsed 
by Indian pubhc opinion, and the minority have also said the same thing 
At page 186 they say 

“ The MnjontT Coniir if too eaj in their Beport that no rccommcnaations t-ithm 
the lor-ES of reference ivoald satisfy In'inn public opinion. We ficsire to express our 
co—plf'le acrecrccnt -mtlt this opinion fhon^jh rre tio no* atrrcc mth pome of tho 
r'l^mbcn of fhn majontr, i-ho hold tli-t there is a pcclion of Indian politicians Trhich 
T ill roeofrn.fn that a eon'f I'ntional advance has been cCTccfcd if more subjects aro 
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Council should not be in charge of any of the spending departments, or 
that the Devolution Rules should provide for Financial Advisers, or that 
the separation of accounts from audit should be given effect to, these and 
other recommendations in regaid to the provinces will not caiiy us any 
further than we are at present In regard to the Meston Settlement, the 
recommendation is quahfled with those familiar words that the revision 
should take place “ as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs ” These 
words are familiar to us in connection with other pledges which have 
been made in regard to one of the burning questions of the day 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Does the Honourable Member 
want that revision earlier 1 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao I am merely discussing the 
views of the majority My own views aie well known, and my Honour- 
able friend knows what I feel on the subject 

Mr H Toninnson What did the minority say on the same pomt f 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao Even if the majority and 
the minority may agree, that does not mean it is a sound recommendation 

Mr K Ahmed What is the use of quoting those whom you do not 
approve ? 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao My Honourable friend has 
a licence m this House which no other Member enjoys and I do not thmk 
it IS necessary for me 

Mr President I would ask the Honourable Member to ignore 
Mr Ahmed’s interruptions 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao Sir, so much for my Honour- 
able friend Sir Alexander Muddiman My friend Sir Charles Inncs 
made some observations about the size of India as a reason for the view that 
responsible government is unsuited for India or very difficult to introduce 
I do not know, Sir, whether at any future time India will become smaller 
than It IS now Does my Honourable friend suggest that on account of 
the size of India there should be two Central Governments m this countrj'^ ? 
It IS impossible to understand the relevance of the size of India in a con- 
sideration of this question There are Provinces and provincial adminis- 
trations and if necessary the question of the redistribution of provmcial 
areas may be talcen up and decided Then my Honourable friend refeiied 
to the social structure of India and also to what he called the want of funda- 
mental unity m this coiintiy This argument has often been brought 
forward On the occasion when Lord Cross’s" Act was under discussion 
the same arguments were used The communal differences, caste differ- 
ences, religious differences, these and others which exist in this great 
continent have been trotted out There was again evidence of this when 
the Act of 1909 was under discussion Then on the occasion when the 
Parliamentary Jomt Committee investigated the matter aU these differ- 
ences and communal difficulties also came up for consideration , and in 
1924 when the Resolution about Domimon status was under discussion the 
same views were expressed Nevertheless every time the Government of 
India, or rather His Majesty’s Government, has taken a definite step 
forward The Preamble to the Government of India Act says that the 
goal of His iMajesty’s Government is the establishment of responsible 
government m the country Therefore, Sir, I ready do not understand 
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why the same argument which has been urged on so many different occa- 
sions when a definite step forward has been taken should again he used on 
the present occasion to prevent a further step m this same direction bemg 
taken So much for these differences and difaculties Perhaps in this 
connection I cannot do better than invite the attention of Honourable 
Members to what j\Ir Eamsay MacDonald, the late Prime Minister, said 
in regard to this question during the debate on the budget estimates m the 
House of Commons on Colonel Wedgewood’s motion 

“ Having said that, I should hhe to make our position dear upon another pomt, 
which IS very germane to that "We are constantly bemg told that India is not a 
nation, that there are so many hundred tongues and dialects, so many rehgions, so 
many sects, so many castes always commg up agam and again. All I am concerned 
with IS this, that I wiU defy anjbody to turn to me a page or a section in the history 
of India, where the life of India was running at the full, where m peace or m war, 
turn to me one smgle section of those religious philosophies that are really the basis 
of the life of the Hmdu, and pomt out to me anything where there is not under- 
lymg all the assumption, the ami of Indian life was unity within the peninsula 
It has been the -aim of everyone, of even conqueror, to unify that peninsula. It has 
been the mm of every statesman. The Hmdu, who utters his rehgions prayers at the 
Ganges, the whole conception of the Indian mmd is unity, and the fatt of a common 
habitation m the peninsula has gone far to remove, at any rate amongst the sections 
that are creating our pohtical problems — I say that amongst those people the difference 
between Hindu and iiidnniinadan is steadily bemg bridged over, and the leaders of 
both sections are constantly m the same category ” 

Sir, this IS the new which my Honourable friends opposite should take 
and they should not urge the same arguments and the same differences 
which have been referred to on prenous occasions 

Sir, I do not wish to take up the few minutes at my disposal with any 
further observations in regard to either of my Honourable friends opposite 
r only wish to refer to one aspect of the scheme which has been embodied 
in the amendment of my Honourable friend Pandit iilotilal Nehru, and 
that is the aspect to which my Honourable friend Jfr Rangaswami 
Iyengar made some reference yesterday Our point is that the whole 
scheme of the Gro^ernment of India Act, 1919, is unsatisfactory We say 
that unless the revenues of India are vested in the Government of India 
and are administered under a responsible legislature, there cannot be anv 
responsibihty in financial administration and no other change except tins 
will meet the requirements of the situation Sir, when the Act of 1858 
vas enacted, there were at that time both the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors, and the Council of the Government of India was 
really a reproduction of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors 
Even at that time. Sir, many people accustomed to the free institutions of 
Great Britain had great difficulty m reconciling themselves to the creation 
of a Council at the India Office -A good many of the Members who took 
part in the debate on the India Bill in 1858 deprecated the creation of 
a bureaucracy at the India Office They said that the mismanagement of 
colonial affairs winch was then present in the minds of the people was 
due entirelv to the bureaucracy at the Colonial Office , and in his famous 
report on the affairs of British North America Lord Durham complained 
that owing to repeated changes in the political chiefs at the Colomal 
Office the real management of the Colonies fell into the hands of the per- 
tn'>n'’nt officials and this was felt bv the Colonies as a great grievance , 
rnd a group of British reformers at that tune who were worlong wntn 
L-ord Durham held exactly the same news 
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tutelage, the Government of India vrcrc under the tutelage of a party which 
was supposed to repicsent the cause of righteousness as far as India was 
concerned — ^the Labour Party , and undci the pressure of the Labour Party 
you •weie compelled, let me remind you, to set going your committee known 
as the Muddiman Committee But wnth it you gave an undertaking to 
this House that if in the examination of the constitution of 'India defects ' 
'■were discovered which would make it impossible for the constitution to 
work propeily, then the matter would be left open "What I want to draw 
the attention of the House to is this, that the overwhelming endcnce which 
you took m that committee proves that the worlang of this constitution has 
become impossible You, Sir, ha've not faced that issue That 
issue 13 peifectly clear The people of India say to you “ \Vc 
cannot work this constitution , there is no popular will behind 
it , there is no popular sanction behind it , the constitution itself 
has been proved by evidence to be unworkable” Yet you wiU persist 
because you Imow that you have brute force on your side in telling us that 
we must continue to work this constitution, 'that we must continue to 
co-operate ■with you in worlnng this reforms scheme What is it that j ou 
mean by co-operation ? Co-operation with what f With a scheme which 
every witness, every klinister who gaie evidence, barring one, and gave 
wiUing co-operation to you for three years, has said to be unworkable, a 
scheme which it is impossible to regard as one which would lead to the 
success of the reforms ? And yet. Lord Birkenhead, after a very painful 
period of intellectual parturition, comes out with ■the statement that he 
expects the people of India to co-operate before he could do anything for 
the people What is it that you are demanding of us ? A one-sided 
bargain you say ” Give up your fight, give up your non-co-operation out- 
side the Councils and inside come to ns like beggars, eat humble pie, and 
then, and then only, in the might of the British Empire, in the wusdom of 
the British Empire, we may consider at some future date your claims ” 
That, Sir, IS a one-sided bargain that you are asking of us to make There 
IS no man from the leader of my Party, from the leader of the Independents 
in this House downwards, no pobtically-minded intelbgent man in the 
country, who is prepared to accept such an ignominious and humiliating 
position for himself or for his country Lord Birkenhead said — and let 
me remind those who may still have doubts as to the meaning that His 
Lordship ■wished to convey to his audience — ^he said 

“ Conformably "mth the prmciplea laid down in the Preamble one constitution 
or another might at one tune or another be attempted. Experience, educating ns, 
or informing onr critics in India might induce ns to make an amendment here or an 
advance or a variation there But the ■whole message as we understand it of onr 
situation ~m India ■with all it involves, in the stoned past, in the cnbcal present 
and in the incalculable future is to bo read in that Preamble ” 

He says that India must he tied to the apron strmgs of the British 
Empire until it pleases the rulers of the British Empire to "take jiotice of 
us 

His Excellency Lord Readmg supplemented that and said 

"My Government and I ” — and this is olsolutely definite — “after most care- 
fully weighing their views have reached the condnsion that the moment for an 
inquiry has not yet amved ” 

That, Sir, is the situation to-day, the constitutional position. As far as 
the political situation is concerned, everybody knows that a constant and 
ceaseless struggle has been waged against British Impenabsm in India It 
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has been waged by every political party in India, in difteient ways no doubt, 
by the non-co-operators, by the Swarajists and by the Moderates Is 
there any man in his senses in India to-day who believes that that fight is 
going to come to an end ? We may not have the sanction behind us at the 
present moment But there is no man who believes that the time will not 
come, and veiy shortly come, when we shall have the sanction behind 
us We do not intend, Sii, at least the Swarajists do not intend to com 
nut political han kan , Ave are not going to efface ourselves by merely 
listening to these sweet Avords Avhich mean nothing Your policy is a policj’’ 
of do-nothing , your policy is a policy of repression , your policy is 
a policy of tyranny undiluted, because you know that you have the power 
01 your sAA'ord Our policy is a policy ojf suffering, our pobey is one of 
oiganisation, aac shall go to our people, aa'c shall educate our people, we 
shall organise our people and a\iU make it impossible for this Government 
to sit upon the high pedestal upon aa'IucIi it is sitting at the prasent moment 
Just as Humpty Dumpty, as the old maivim says, sat upon a AvaU, so the 
British GoACinment are sitting upon the wall Bift remember the time aaiII 
come Avheii Ilumptj Dumpty mus-t have a tall, and neithei the King’s men 
nor anj’’ poAAer on God’s earth aviII be able to set you up again 

I heard the Honourable the Commerce Member say “We are the 
trustees of the people of India ’’ Trustees of India — are you the Lord’s 
mnointed and the Lord’s appointed? Who appointed j ou tiustees of 
India ? Robbers and thieves, that is Aihat the British people in India have 
been They have not been tiustees of India You have broken every 
pledge that you gave us, broken it to the ear of the peoples of the world , 
you have treated with contempt 

Mr President Order, order The Chair must discourage this prac- 
tice of constantly and repeatedly addressing the Treasury Benches instead 
of the Chair 

Mr Chaman Lall Sir, I was addressmg you and through you the 
Treasury Bench I can find no fitter medium through which I could 
conAej^ my impressions and my thoughts to the Treasury Bench than 
through you Here are statements that show how the British GoA'ern- 
ment in India have treated their trusteeship Here is the view of His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll 

“ We have not fulfilled our dutj or the promises and engagements which we have 
made with the people of India ’ ’ 

That IS a very high authority avIio saj's that vou have not fulfilled your 
promises, that you haA'e been promise-breakers to the people of India Here 
IS another authority which says 

‘ ‘ The English rulers stand sentinel at the front door of India challenging the 
whole world that they do and shall protect India against all comers, and themselres 
carry anay by a backdoor the very treasure they stand sentinel to protect.” 

Trustees ' Trustees of a tieasuie Aihich theA’ are protecting for their own 
good Sir let me remind you of what Major Baimg said He said that 
“ the extieme poA'erty of the mass of the people ’’ oi India was a fact Gir 
George Campbell, reiterating that, said that “ the bulk of the people 
are paupeis ’’ Mr Robertson, Avho aaos Agricultural Reporter to the 
GoAeinment of Madras, said, speaking of the agricultural labourer in 
Madras, that 

“ His condition is a disgrace to any country calling itself cinbsed. In the 
beat of season, the gross income of himself and his family does not exceed 3(f per 

L4DIP 
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da} throughout the >car and in a had BoaBon their circunist iuoch arc most deplorable 
I have Been Bomothing of Ireland, in Minch the condition of iITair'- hcarif Bonic re 
aemblnnco to those of tins counlr} but the condition of the agricultural population of 
Ireland is \a3tl} superior to the eoiiditioii of the Hiuiilar classes in tins countr} ” 

Here is Loid Lawieiice, once Vtceiot of India, sjj mg “ lliat the mass of 
the jipople t\eie so miseiably pool that they liad bareh’’ tlic means ol sub- 
sist eneo ” Heie IS Sir William Hunter telling us this He is the be.t 
defender of Biittsb Administiation in India He savs “ tbnl 40,000,000 
of the people of British India go Ibiougb life on insufTicient food ” 

That IS your trusteeship You aie Mcleome to 30 U 1 trusteeship 

Mr President Order, order 

Mr. Chanian Lall I did not enlch the intciniption 

Ml Piesident The Honourable Member must addicss his remarks 
to the Chair and not to the Treasurj Benches so lepeatedlj 

Mr Chaman Lall “ I want a definite reph from the Honourable 
the Home Member when he gets up to <-peak 1 iiant him to enlighten the 
House as to how he has fulfilled his liustccship to the people of India 
Statements haie been made in the House of Commons that m India the 
trusteeship of the Biitish people in India is so construed as to mean that no 
Bupporl, no sustenance is to be given to the poor people of this country, 
that the masses aie to be ignoiod and that the masses are nc^er to be taken 
into consideration Hole in this House ^ou ha^c 20 representatn es 
of the vested interests in India Ilaie you one representatue of the 
masses and yet you call ^our^ches the tiustees of the Indian people Ncier 
have I Icnown such a hypocricy of tiustecship In the House of Commons, 
it was stated that out of a thousand ehildien boin in 1922, C07 died vithm 
a i'eax of their birth What nas the tiustcc doing then " Sleeping n 
sound sleep ? 

“ When I conmder life (EoformB) jb nil but a clif'at, 

Yet fooled with hope and men favour the deceit, 

Trust on and to niorrow mil repnv, 

But to morrow is falser than the previous dai ” 

This IS the condition of British Government in India Politically, 
constitutionally and socially this administiation is n bankinpt administra- 
tion As I baae said on another ooeasion it has no sanction behind it 
but the sanction of brute force No doubt you hold the sword m youi 
band The time will come when the people of India may he driven not 
to actual violence but to something worse than actual violence and vou 
may repent that day when that situation arises I do not want that situ- 
ation to arise Let me be clear about it My leadei does not avant lhat situ- 
ation to aiise He has held befoie ^mn the hand of fiieudslup If you 
turn that gestiire doara, it will certainla he a day whieli tlie Biitish Goa'- 
srnment and the Goa'ernment of India and the whole British Empiie avill 
repent I do not approve of anolenee We aie pledged to non-aaolence 
It is the British Goa'emment in India that hold the brief for aaolence, winch 
always dangle their swoid before us We ask jmu to remember that in 
presenting this ease, Pandit Motilal Nehru has done so in a week, mild and 
humble fashion It is the first occasion when the Sava raj Parta’^ as a party 
1ms ^me out and accepted the piogiamme not only of Independents in 
■ftis House but actually of the National Liberal Pedeiation It is to 
shoav the British Goaernment in India that we as a party stand united 
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AMtli all parties m India and the ditlercnce bet-neen ns and the Moderates 
and olhci paities in India is this, that Aihen the tune comes foi the sanc- 
tion to lie cnfoiccd shall be theie to eiifoice it Tlie National Liberal 
Fcdeiation and the l^Iodcrates at the picsint moment say exactly what 
we arc sa\ mg 

Ml President The Honourable Member has already exceedea 
his time limit 

Mr Chaman Lall I have no intention to continue, but I vnU just 
sav one p.irtiiig luird and tliaf last parting uord is this — that in my 
oinnion, in llic oinnioii of iin Pait> and in the opinion of the leadei of mj' 
Partv, \\c and the British Government aie at the parting of the ways now 
The stnigirle is bound to coiiliiiiie if this hand of fiiendship which is held 
out to the British Government is not accepted In one hand the British 
Goveinmcnt hold the sceptre vihich is the sjmbol of tjnanny and on the 
other hand thev hold tlie sceptre which is the svmbol of friendship We 
ask vou to hold out to us the hand of friendship, because we are offering 
vou oui iiicndshii» Yon want oui eo-operation We are vnUing to to- 
operate only on the condition that vou accept the principles underljing that 
CO operation We cannot place onr life and our libertj’’ in the hands of 
the British Government, of Loid Birkenhead or Lord Reading or any 
system of Government that mav be in existence here oi in England We 
want a definite announcement on the part of the authorities that ther 
are prepared to accept the principles that aie laid down m the amendment 
of Pandit Iilotilal Nehru If that is conceded, if that is accepted I see 
no difficultv whatsoever in a reconciliation being arnved at, but if it is 
not, take it from me that we shall go to the country and raise up a storm 
against jou — a stoim that vou shall never be able to meet with any sort 
of gesture except the gesture of defeat WTit large upon your face 

Ml President Before Sir Basil Blackett speaks I mav explain 
that the Chair does not object to a Member occasionallv addressing the 
Treasurv Benches That may well be construed as addressing the Treasurj 
Benches tlirough the Chair But when a Member addresses the Treasurv 
Benches repeatedlj and all the time he is ‘^peaking without anv regard to 
the existence of the Chair, the Chair must intervene and *ahe exception to 
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look back to the debates of Febiuary and March 1924 and contrast those 
debates ■with the debates of today and ■vsilh yhat has liappcncd in the 
meanwhile will icalise that thcic has been .i vciy great change 

Even my Hoiiouiablc fiiciid who has .pist spoken, and vlio has such 
a magnificent gift of eloquence and so little to say — (L.uightcr) ha-, 
learnt quite consideiable lessons since Eebiii.iiy 1924, ,iud ]\Ir Abhy.mkar 
also has come on quite eonsidciabh' , they have both retained their old 
style, but there is very much moic suhslaiicc in what they ha\e to 
tell us They have Icaiiit a good deal In co-opeiat ion, foi I think that 
the real lesson of the last 38 months is that there has been a a cry great 
deal of co- 0 ])eration (Hear, licai ) Theie vas cooperation m passing 
the Steel Protection Act, there iias co-opciation in ctTccting the separation 
of the raih\ay fiom the general finances, there Avas co-opciation in con 
nection Avith the last Budget, and I believe that the historians of the 
second Assembly will evcntunllA' say that it had as good a record as the 
first in the matter of co-opciation So I refuse to be pessimistic 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) It depends on what 3 on are going to do 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sca eral speakers haA e referred 
to that passage in the amendment Avhicli deals with the transfer of control 
of the purse from the Secretary of Slate in Council and the British Parlia- 
ment to the Governoi Geneial in Council and the Indian Parbament 
Now Mr Eangaswami p'cngar spoke as if there Avas no kind of control 
of the purse in India, as if the Sccictar}’- of Slate in Council Avere the 
absolute, autocratic mastei in Ibis respect Mr RangnsA\ami Iyengar 
has been sitting for the last month on the Public Accounts Committee, 
and I take this oppoitiuiitA of saAnng that he has been an cvtiaordinarily 
valuable colleague He has I think m connection Avith the Public Ac- 
counts Committee obtained acva^ man^’’ pi oofs that the reforms have trans 
f erred a A^ery potent weapon to this Assembly, for control over GoAcni- 
ment finance, even in the non-AOted portions 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Ma}’’ I sa 3 '’ one word of explanation, 
Sir What I said was not tliat this Assembly had not any statutorA- 
powers under the piesent GoAcinment of India Act , Avhat I said was 
that despite those poAvers which haA'e been conferred on the Assemblies 
in India, the Secretary of State in Council to-day possesses the power 
of overriding the whole Budget of the Government of India under some 
other rules or proAusions 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Mv ansAimr would be that he 
cannot quote a single case in which that has been done, and that any 
arbitary attempt to exercise that poAver Avould immediately bring it>^ 
OAvn retribution 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar But, Sir, the law is there and there 
were instances in the past 

Mr President Order, order Sir Basil Blackett 
The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir I have only a quarter of an 
hour, and I aviII do my best to keep Avithm it but I cannot if I am con- 
tmually interrupted Therefore I say that whatever the techmeal 
explanation of the position may be, there has been a tremendous advance 
and a tremendous adAmnce is going on all the time I haA'e not got the 
figures, but I am sure that figures comparing the numbers of Indians in 
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high respon'Jiblc positions in the Go\ernnient of India five years ago and 
to-dn}* voidd ‘;hov ler}’' leniarkalilc results 

Let me now come to Sir Purshotanidas Thakurdas He was anxious 
to pro\e that it vas iieccssai's in the interests of the eoinraerce of India 
that tliere should he a Go\ern]nent responsible to the people He quoted 
several instances Non I do not vant to go into those particular 
instancas just now AYc shall liaic a discussion on the cotton excise duty 
before ■ver^ long apparenth, and the other suhiccfs aie not strictly 
germane, if one gets deep into them, to the discussion now going on 
But I should like to ask mi Honourable friend, Mr Dcvaki Prasad Sinha, 
or niy friend, Sir Snasuamv Ancr, Mhcthcr thev are quite sure that a 
Goiernment responsible to this Assembly -would have done -what Sir 
Piirsholamdas Thakurdas apparently wishes and guided our currency 
and exchange polici cnfirch according to the -views of the particular 
section of Bomhav I have a much better opinion of the Indian capacity 
for sclf-goiernmcnt than that I am quite sine that if there had been a 
ministry responsible to a Parliament that minis-trv would have en- 
deavoured to conduct its currency and exchange policy verv much on the 
lines that this Government have conducted it for the interests of the 
people as n vrhole If then Sii Puishotamdas Tliakindas is really right 
in the complaint that he makes .igainsd tins Government that it has 
not done exactly what a paiticular section of Bombaj has wanted in 
various matters, that surflv is a stiong argument, a much stronger argu- 
ment in Sir Purshotanidas Thakurdas ’s mouth than it ought to be, for a 
ministry ropresenting somcthiiur moie than this Assembly at present 
represents for if Sir Puishotamdas Thakurdas is right that a mmistrj’' 
appointed hv this Assembly would have negleeted the interests of India 
as a whole to the extent that he desired then Sii Charles Innes must be 
right in saving that a Government such as now exists is required which 
represents the pcoide of India somewhat moic widelv I do not agree with 
that argument in this ca^^e because I do not believe that Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas was right in savjiur that the present Government have 
neglected the intercstB of India in the mattei of commerce, or that a Gov- 
ernment resq-ionsible to this iV.sscmblv would have brten so unwise as to 
adopt entirclv the views represented by the Bombay Alei chants’ Chamber 
and Bureau I have a great affection for that Chamber — (Hear, hear) — 
for I know whenever I v'lsit Bombay that I shall have a hvelv discussion 
and shall meet some live friends there But I do claim that the Govern- 
ment of India have the right and have successfully exercised the right 
of representing wnder interi^fs than those which arc sometimes pressed 
with great vigour bj* that particular body 

The amendment before us to-day is rather a difiScult one to under- 
stand I am waiting with great interest to hear how Mr Jinnah -will 
explain how it is in accordance with the views of the minority report on 
the Keforms Inquiry Committee Of course it has one great yirtue it 
IS open to a Swarajist interpretation to an Independent interpretation, 
and to a Afoderate mterpretation, and as far as I can make out the three 
interpretations are not the same {A71 JloiiouraHe Member “ They 
aie incompatible ”) 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) It is a 
crownmg athievement 
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indiaVparliament. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Tliey arc entirely incompatible 
and will thereby sahe the conseiencc of a l<ii"e nnnibei of people holding 
entiicly dilferent vioa\s uhen they a'oIc loi the same Resolution and mean 
entirely diUcient things (Scvextl lIo)wu7(tl)le Memhos "No, no”) 
Rut let me liy and put this ciincndnicnt in the foini in Avhich T iinagino 
it le.dlv IS meant to go I do not pielend that it says so ( .4ji Jfouotuahle 

Manhc} “ 'Would you like it to say so 7 ”) But it has I think a least 

common denominatoi It begins by saying, — " Wc do not object to most 
of the detailed recommendations in the maiority icpoiL, but we do not 
tinnk that they aic of gieat impoil.iiiee Wc do obiecl to the principle 
if the majoiity icpoit, that is, w'c do not agree that it is woith while 
making a further effort to w'oik the exist ing constitulion and tinkci with 
it {All Tlonouiahlc Mcmhn “ Quite right ”) Oui new is that the 
constitution is faultj — and here I hayc to inlcrpiet a little — and wc 
night immediately to appoint a statutory commission or a R 03 al Com- 
mission or some othei suitable agency for I think the uoidfi " other 

suitable agency ” in the amendment are meant to hint at a Royal Commis- 

aou to reconsider the constitution {Mi M A Jainali " A bad constitu- 
tion ”) There is no need to insert additional epithets Then it goes 
on to say “ The idea of the neiv con^ititution we have in mind ,is some- 
thing on the bnes laid down in the clauses of the amendment and we 
should like the statutory commission, when appointed, to consider that 
line as being the most hopeful line of advance We should cien be 
willing to nisei t a provision for a leto here and there and other things 
suitable in a transitional stage ” That is how I inteipret the amend- 
ment, as I^Ir Jmnah peihaps would put it I do say that that is not the 
amendment as it is dowm on the paper If that had been the form of tlie 
amendment and if this Assembly had eome forward and said " Of 
course Ibih cannot be done all at once, and for the rest of the life of this 
Assembly and for the beginning of the next, we w ill co operate to the 
best of our ability ”, then instead of being, as I see it, in form an cut. re 
rcicction cf the invitation from the Bntisli Government and fiom Lord 
Birkenhead and from His Excellency the Viceroy to co-operate, it would 
have been a material contribution to discussion 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Will you frame an amendment and 
propose it ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Black&tt I am not good enongli at 
drafting ninendraents That seems to be the particular gift of the 
Whip of the Swarapst Paity and otheis I do not wish to exceed my 
lime limit or to go further into the matter than that , it does seem to me 
that there is really a great opportunity before us at the present 4 imc 
It IS not so \ery long before in any circumstance the statutory commis- 
sion must be appointed There are an immense number of details in 
the working out of a nev constitution which require study before that 
statutory commission comes Thus amendment — this is anotlier strilnng 
point about it as I understand it — states quite definitely that we are 
satisfied that constitution on western lines is what India wants {An 
Honouioble Memhe) "No”) That is what the amendment says I 
do not know of course what anybody who votes for it ma}' wanU 
The amcnrlment savs that the fntui e constitution of India must he 
on western models Now, it has often been said that the present constitu- 
tion IS an experiment It is an cxiicriment to mind not nearly so much 
on the question of the capacity of Indians for seK-govemment, as in the 
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po'v?ibiht\ of .ulnplmg to the coiulitjoiis of .i M;r\ gient Continent in tlie 
Cast the* ideas and methods of Mcstein ies])onsihle deniociatie go\ein- 
inent 

Mr A Rangaswatni Iyengar This is a In In id .ifi.nr 

The Hononruhlc Sii Basil Blackett Jt ni.n indeed he s.iid that the 
ainendiiieiit is In hi id Init^ as I uiuhrsland it, llie united Mi>dom ol tlie 
thioe jiirtics in tlie Jloiise comes forward .nul sa^s we wain .i eoiiblitii- 
lion on the wo'-tein model and this is our geneial idea of it 

Tliere aio details in tins constitution that 1 should like to deal wnth 
It suggests that pioMueial autonomj should he imimdiatelj granted 
I think jiroMiieml autoiiomx is a nice plnase that hides two qmlc 

dinerenl thoughts There is the question ot making the Pioxincial 
Goxenimonts ah'-olutelj usjioimhh to the inoxincial Legislatuies in the 
proxinci.'l •iilicre 'linn is the qiiiti se]iaiate tpiestion ol what powers 
should he gi anted to tin j’lovnicial (loxci iiim nts I’rnxmeial .lutoiiomy 
is a subject which h.is taxed the wisdom of the framers of all constitutions, 
federal constitutions, iii tlie woild It has been well said that the consti- 
lutnn (f the Lnitcd stales of America .ill hut broke down oxer the 
question of .State lights xxhen it x\ is being fr.imed , one of the most 
elisastioiis tnil xxars w is fouglit on the question of State rights and 
Ihoqnstnn is enltielx unsolxed to dax Th.it is (JL?i llonoui able 

Miiiih(r “ Slaxer.x " Anotlm JIououKtbIc Mrttihcr “ And yet thej’’ go 

on ’ ) The question of slaxeij xxas the immedi.it c occasion, but it xxas qmlc 
iiieideiit il according l<i the xiews ol Aim man historians and the real cause 
x\ Is till fpiestion of Si lie lights Tlie qmslion ol jii-oxincial .iiitonoiiix is 
OIK of th( suhiiels on xxliieh we might sfijouslx think in the iiiteixal hefoie 
It IS possible lo l.ikc the next step There .ae m.uix other subjects of the 
same sort , one of them is Ah Ihmgasxx.imi Ixengai’s oxxn subject, the 
question of the finaiieial rcl.itions ol iiroximes lo the Ceiitr.d Goxcrnraeiit 
and of the Centr.il Goxeinmeiit to P.irli.imcnt Ilowcxer, 1 see, ^Ir I’re- 
Mdciit, that I shall shorllx he putting nixscll under xour ban if I continue 
1 XX ill therefore content mjself with making one more apjieal to the lioiue 
Let them think again .ihout this oiler ol co oiieratiou If llicx re illx mc.m 
an olter to co operate hx this rather catholic (though c itholic is peril ips 
dangerous adicctixe to use lo dax ) amendment, let tlieiii think xxhelher 
Ibex e in not fr.iiiic it oi at .uix r.itc cxjdain ii in a form tli.it xxill not he 
xxhal it IS at jiresent, a daeit rejection ol the oiler of tlu Suti i.irx of 
.State lo consider nnx eoiisutution tint max Ii \> ii id hi hind it wide 
support of Indian opinion and n direct rojcelion of the Pn inihle of the 
(loxornnunt of India Act, which sixs that the ninniier of .anx adx ime must 
he deloriiiined hx the British Parlnnicnt 
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not referred to it in his speech — and I am sure that in those conversations 
which he had with Lord Reading in England he must have been fully 
apprised of those factors and situation Not only that, but they .ire men- 
tioned in the Muddiman Committee’s Report, which, I believe, His Lord- 
ship Lord Birkenhead must have read The reasons why the non-co- 
operation moA'ement started, and found its existence and was earned on 
vere the extiaordinary events which moved the blood of every man, 
woman and child in this country (Heai, hear ) Sii, the Punjab question 
no longer exists Jallianw^ala Bagh w'e cannot foigive, but we are willing 
to forget The Treaty of Sevres is gone , the Khilafat question doc^ 
not exist in that acute form But, Sir, the question of Swaiaj remains 
Now let us leeall the recent history of this question in 1921, what did 
this Assembly, composed ot men ivho came heie to co-operate with the 
Government at the risk of obloquy and odium of piibhc opinion, do in 
1921 ? 

In 1921 a Resolution ivas moved and the Government practicallv 
accepted that Resolution That Resolution ran as follows 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Goiemor General in Council that he 
should convey to the Secretary of State for India the viei\ of this Assembly that the 
progress made by India on the path of responsible goiernment warrants re examiua 
tiou and revision of the constitution at an earlier date than 1929 ’ ’ 

Well, Sir, to that we got a leplj’^ fiom His klajesty ’s Goveinment and 
there were three objections raised The hist leason was that the progress 
was possible under the existing constitution This House wiU maik the 
w ords that the progress w as possible undei the existing constitution The 
second reason was that the merits and capabilities of the electoiate had not 
been tested by time and exiieiieuce And the thud leason was that the 
new' constitutional machineiy had still to be tested in its W'Oikmg as a 
whole To that the answei w'as given by this Assembly by a laige \ote on 
a Resolution in February 1924, which was accepted That Resolution, as 
amended bv tlie amendment of mv friend Pandit Motilal Nehru, was accept- 
ed by CA erj' section, almost without exception, on this side of the House 
The House will remember that at that time I foi one made it quite clear 
that the round table conference ivas merely an agency What W'c wanted 
w.is that steps should be taken to establish responsible Goi'cinment in 
India It was not a question of a round table conference or a square 
table coufeience, about which we make bones It was not a question that 
we were going to get responsible go\ernmcnt now' heie at this moment 
The question raised by the House ivas that the GoAernmeiit of India Act 
was unwoikable and that the time had conic when this Act should be revis- 
ed and rcMcwed Sir, to that question the answer was — ^I am not going 
into details — that the Refoims Inquiiy* Committee was constituted under 
the 0 ‘gis of (he Laboni GoAeiinnent The teinis of lefcrenee oL that 
UtFoiins InquiiA Committee were unfortunate , tliei are well Known to all 
the ^lembeis of tins House Sii, it ivas asserted that progress of a 
substantial chai letir was possible within the policy' and the structure of 
this Act We joined issue Then we were told “ Vciy well, that is your 
position At anv rate, we want to make an inquiry' And, if our inquiry 
shows that substantial progress was not possible within the structure and 
(III scope of this Act. then the cpiestion of rcMsing or icMCWing the con- 
stitution IS a separate issue whuh •will be consideied hereafter ” Remember 
that was a clear and a definite term of reference to the Muddiman Com- 
mittee, iinineK, that, if oui imiuny sboiAcd it, we ivere to say that sub- 
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stantial progress was not possible ■within the Act and the constitution should 
be re-pised Well, Sir, here I refer to the speech of Colonel Cra-wford, who 
wont to the length of sajnng in this House and on the floor of this House 
•with all the responsibility that he cairies that the impartiality of the 
mmority was damaged at the very outset of the inquiry Sir, I am Sure 
if the gallant Member had tiicd to understand the constitutional aspect 
and if he had read those observations which he quoted in order to establish 
the proposition that the unpaitiahty of the minority was damaged, he 
would have been the last person to have made such a reckless allegation 
What are the observations upon which he relied ? The observations on 
which he relied are to be found on page 132 of the Muddiman Report 
I shall quote those observations and I appeal to Colonel Crawford again 
to read those observations carefuUj^ and I also appeal to him that he 
should ■withdraw the suggestion which he made agamst the minonty 
(Hear, hear ) Sir, what did we say ? We said 

" We beg to point out that, having regard to terms of reference, we felt at the 
very commencement of our work that although it was open to ns to traverse a large 
ground so far as the inquiry was concerned, 3et m the matter of remedial propos^ 
our scope was very much linuted bj tho language used m clause (2) of the terms of 
reference ” 

Now, IS that not a fact ? Is that not true ? Does Colonel Cra’wford 
now reahse what we meant ’ Although the terms of reference gave us the 
power to inquire mto the defects and the diflSculties inherent in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act fiom A to Z, yet we ■\ieie piecluded from examining 
those defects and recommending the lemedies ? That is what we meant 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal Euiopean) On a point of 
explanation. Sir In mow of ■what the Honourable klx Jinnah has said, I 
desire to withdraw — (Applause) — any charges of partiaUty that I may 
have made against the distmgiushed members of the minority report 
My intention was really to emphasise the fact that in my opinion the 
members of the minority had given undue attention to the pohtical aspects 
overshadowing altogether the administrative aspects of the problem, and 
I felt that it was the administrative aspect and not the political aspect with 
which the man in the street and those engaged in trade and commeice were 
mainly concerned 

Mr M A Jinnah I am not gomg to quarrel with the point of 
■view of Colonel Cra^wford at the moment I grant that there are 
differences of opinion But that is not what I am gomg to deal 'With at 
this moment 

Sir, now I shall proceed further Now, what is the question before this 
House ? The question upon which I again want the House to nvet its 
attention is this Is this constitution to be re^vised, to be re^viewed at an 
early date, or are we gomg to wait until 1929 ? That is the real issue and 
that IS the question which we have got to consider Now, Sir, we mamtam 
and there can be no doubt — even Lord Birkenhead and the Honourable 
the Home Member caxmot gam say it — ^that the inherent defects of dyarchy 
make any real progress towards responsible government impossible withm 
the structure and the pohcy of the Act What does Lord Birkenhead 
say on this pomt 

“ What then is it possible for me to say at this stage of the future T The 
Tfisdom of Parliament declared that after a period of ten years the Montagu 
Chelmsford constitution should be revised bv a Boyal Commission It will undoubtedly 
require such revision, and it cannot bo too plamlj stated that everything inll necessarily 

LH)IP 
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be thromi into the melting pot Dyarchy itself is veiy obviously not a sacred prmoiple 
It must be decided by results The conception was always doctrinnarro and artificial 
A great measnre of success may justify it whore a smaller would not.” 

And then he quotes at the end of his speech a passage which is a well 
known passage ajid which has been quoted over and over again as a true 
and accepted estimate of dyarchy 

And he says that he had no quarrel with that description and estimate 
of dyaichy 

I wiU repeat that passage foi I feel it would bear repetition 

“ The Governor m Ckrancil in words quoted by the noble lord who moved has, 
it IS true, placed it on record that m his opimon the dyarchy is a cumbrous, complex, 
confused system having no logical basis rooted in compromise and defensible only as a 
transitional ei^edient, my lords, I have said enough to make it plam that whatever 
other controversies may separate the noble lord and mjsclf this •will neither be one 
of the most better nor the moat protracted ” 

Now, Sir, if SO far I am right and we aie right that dyarchy cannot 
possibly, havmg regard to its inherent defects, enable us to make any 
progress within the structuie and policy of the Act — and we go furthei 
and say that if you make any amendments ■\nthin the scope and structure 
of the Act, it does not meet the needs of the country, and certainly, I say 
it most emphatically, it does not satisfy a single section of the pohtical 
min ded people of this country — ^then what is the answei ? The answer is, 
trot out all the arguments which m my judgment amount to nothing else 
but scandalising the Indian people The first argument is that we are not 
a nation, therefore we must wait tdl 1929 Then I suppose suddenly we 
shall become a nation Sir, the aigument was advanced m 1919 when 
Mr Montagu, the late Secretary of State foi India, for whom I had the 
profoundest respect, said on the floor of the House of Commons 

” That pronouncement was made in order to achieve -Hhat I believe is the only 
logical, the only possible, the only acceptable meamng of Empire and Democracy, 
namely, an opportunity to aU nations flymg the Imperial flag to control their own 
destinies (An Sonourable Member ” Nations ”) I -will come to nations m a 
moment. I •wiU beg no question. The Honourable Member raises the question of 
nations Whether it be a nation or not, we have promised to India the progressive* 
realisation of responsible government. We have promised to Indm and given to India a 
representation like that of the Domimons on our Imperial Conference Indm is to 
be an ongmal member of the League of Nations Therefore, I say, whatever 
diifioulties there may be m your path, your Imperml task ’ ' > 

for which. Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes is not ready 

” to overcome those difficulties and to help Indm on the path of nationality, 

however much you may recognise ” 

And I propose to ask the House to consider them 

“ the difficulties which lie m the path ” 

Sir, India, is not a nation, we are told We were a people when the Great 
War was gomg on and an appeal was made to India for blood and money 
We were a people when we were asked to be a signatory to the Peace Treaty 
in Prance We are a nation when we become a member of the League of 
Nations to which we make a substantial contribution We are a nation 
or a people for the purpose of sending our representative to the Imperial 
Conference We are your partners, but we are not a nation. We are 
not a people nor a nation when we ask you for a substantial advance towards 
the estabhshment of responsible government and parliamentary insti- 
tutions in our ewn country 
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Then, Sir, we are told — and I say again it has reached the point of 
scandal — ^what are our electorates, look at them Then we are told. 
Look at your education ”, ” look at your position with regard to the 
defence of your country ” Lord Birkenhead has done the greatest in- 
justice in that statement of Ins in the House of Lords We are told that 
we cannot give ten boys foi the vacancies allocated to India for the King’s 
Commission I repudiate that as an entire falsehood I can give you ten 
thousand if you want You have closed that door to the j^my to the 
people of India You only opened that door under the stress of war in 
1918 and allowed an Indian to be in a position to take the King’s Com- 
mission, and now you turn round and say, “ But nobody in India suggests 
that we can dispense with the British troops ” You have placed a 
garrison, you liave kept the sons of the soil out for a hundred years or 
more, and you now tell us we are not able to take up the defence of the 
country Sir, it is weU known, the Government know it, and if they don’t 
know It, then I say they are not fit to govern Lord Birkenhead may have 
indulged in pomposity but he has shown — I speak with the greatest respect, 
for after all he is Secretary of State for India — utter ignorance in -the 
one-sided picture he has painted foi the House of Lords, which is a slander 
of India’s fair name 

Now, Sir, the next charge is education and here I come to my 
Honourable friend, Mr Cocke He has taken a very businesslike view He 
did not pretend that he was capable of understanding constitutions and he 
pointed out what strikes the ordinary man I am not going ’to exaggerate 
on the floor of this House, although I hold very strong views that there 
are difiSculties, undoubtedly there are diflSculties A man who says there 
are no difficulties is not speaking the truth, but do not in the name of 
heaven scandabse us We say that there are difSculties, but meet them 
and let us solve them as comrades together That is what we want 

I do not want reaUy to take up more time, but I want to deal with the 
next poiUt, what is the answer of Lord Birkenhead, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Honourable the Horae Member They all say there is one 
condition The minority report means that we want a Royal Commission, 
but says the Honourable the Home Member, there is a cldar condition before 
the Royal Commission can be alinounced Before Government do that 
there is one clear condition He did not add the word “ precise ” which 
Lord Birkenhead did, but I will add both “ precise and clear ”, and the 
condition is that responsible leaders must co-operate I again here ask the 
Government, I ask Lord Birkenhead, I ask^ Lord Reading, what is your 
answer to those men who have co-operated with you ? None Your answer 
to me as one who has not non-co-operated with you is this 

Will you brmg a section of the politically mmded people, who happen 
jpjj to be the laigest political party, will you brmg 

'them down on their knees T Will you bring 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to bow down to the throne at Viceregal Lodge, and 
say ‘ ‘ Sir, I am humble, I crawl before you, and will you now be graciously 
pleased to give me a Royal Commission ? Is that what you want ? What 
has Pandit Motilal Nehru been doing in this Assembly ? Has he not been 
co-operating with you ? What more do you want ? I want to know what 
more you want, and may I know what evidence, what proof, documentary 
or oral, do vou want me to produce oi adduce that the responsible leaders 
are wilhng to co-operate with yon ? Have yon no eves, have yon no ears, 
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have yoa no hrams ? {An Hononrahle Meniicr “ No hear ” ) Sir, so 
much for co-operation 

Notv I come to the nest point I think if Sir Basil Blackett had 
confined himself to the financial aspect of this question tve would have done 
much better, instead of interpreting a constitutional document and trying to 
give some meaning to it Well. Sir, I will not sav anything more I say 
that document is clear it speaks for itself But if Lord Birkenhead and 
TTig Excellency the Viceroy, and even the Honourable the Home Llemher, 
had stopped at this, that as soon as the responsible leaders show evidence 
of co-operation and show that they are wiUing to work this constitution for 
- what it IS worth, we shall certainly appoint a eommittee at an early date, 
if they had stopped at that, I could understand it But what do we find T 
The pomposity and pedantry of Lord Birkenhead does not stop there and 
it IS repeated here He says further 

It has alivays seemed to me that a verr simple answer mav be made to such 
a contention. 'We do not claim in Great Britain that we alone in the world are 
able to frame constitntions, though we are not altogether discontented with our 
humble constructive efforts which we have made m this field of human ingenuity ” 

I certainly admit. Sir, that dvarchy was a human ingenuity Then he 
goes on 

“ But if our critics in India are of opinion that their greater knowledge of Indian 
conditions quabfics them to succeed where thev tcU us that we have faded, ^et them 
produce a constitution which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement 
among the people of India.” 

Here we are peoples of India 
“ Such a contnbution to our problems ” 

They are their problems, not ours 

” to our problems would nowhere be resented It would, on the contrary, be most 
carefully examined by the Government of India, by myself, and I am sure by a 
Commission, whenever that bodv mnv be assembled ” 

Lord Birkenhead therefore says well giie us an idea of jour consti- 
tution Now I turn again to mj- friend the Honourable the Finance 
Member, and I sav that if he will be kind enough to read that amendment, 
he will see that that amendment lays down the definite lines on which the 
constitution should be amended Am I wrong in sajnng on the floor of 
this House as an answer to Lord Birkenhead, that these are the funda- 
mental changes that I i.ant jo be embodied in this constitution ? Am I 
•wrong in that ? Ton may sav that mj' proposals are "wrong , von may saj 
my proposals are defective v'ou may point out to me where I am "wrong, 
and certainly I for one make it clear that I am open to conviction 

The Honourable Sir Charles luues (Commerce Membei) Will the 
Honourable Member explain whether he accepts what Pandit l^fotilal 
Nchm said yesterday, that not a comma of this amendment must be 
rlterod f 

hlr M A Jinnah I am used to the mischievous attitude of the 
Hnnonrablc the Commerce Member, and he will not draw me into his 
parlonr I haie known the spider too Ion" and the flj is not going to 
|)< ( . ipht Now I ■-ImII proceed, untrammelled bj' anv mischief I ^ay 
this amendment is an nnsr or to Lord Birkenhead 

f come back to mi Hononrable friend Sir Charles 

inn^s "VT} (lid he sav ? Hr smd the Preamble can go to the winds, 
ti -'t not rn 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Wliat I said was that Preambles 
could be altered 

Mr M A. Jinnah Yes, therefore they can go to the winds Well, 
surel} they are not sacred , ther can be altered as n e like 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes • Not as you like 

Mr M A Jinnah You and I A)i 3 how, Sir, I hove been in the 
legal profession for a long time and I alna}’^^ thought that no Preamble 
nas sacred, no Statute was sacred, no piOMSion of a Statute was saered 
As a matter of fact let me tell Sir Charles Innes if he does not Icnow 
it, that the Preamble has alwais to recite the cmI it is intended to cure , 
the Preamble merely states the obiect nith which the legislation is under 
taken and nothing else 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Thank you 

Mr M A Jinnah But renllj' to me. Sir, this is a futil^* control ersy, 
an ulteili futile controicrM The question lealh is this Take j'oiii 
section 84-A, to nhich the Honourable the Home ?ilcmber referred Well, 
what will the Kojal Commission, when it is appointed, do ? It will 
cvamine the question, and supposing the Roj'al Commission came to the 
conclusion, on an examination of the question, that all that we are 
sai ing in our amendraont ean be done, ha^ ing regard to the growth of 
public opinion, liaMng regard to the cfficicncj of the electorates, having 
regard to the educational condition of this coiinfrj And let me tell you 
that more jicople arc educated in this coiintn to-dai, if you rely pn 
percentages, than there vcrc in England uhen j'ou had a Parliament 
there first — and haiing regard to all the circumstances of the case, sup- 
posing the\ thought that the people of India uore competent and fit and 
that the proposals embodied in this amendment should be carried out, 
would \ou object to it ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Not at all, but the decision 
would rest with IIis M<ijest\ ’s Go\crnnieiit That is wliat the Honourable 
Pandit will not admit 

Mr M A Jinnah Now' I come to the decision Let me tell you, 
'f I muj' address the Honourable the Commerce itlember, let me toll you 
something in xmur histoij I dare saj' hard-worked officials like Sir 
Charles Innes sometimes forget historj’’ Now let us get back to history 
He talked about the manner, tho measuie and the time, and said His 
Majestj^’s Government is going to be the final arbiter of that That was 
his contention Now let me ask the Goi eminent and particularly the 
Honourable the Commerce Member wdio was the arbiter in the haibour 
of Boston ? Not His I^Iajesty’s Government You have that instance 
in Iiistory 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman . That is hardly an 
instance from the history of peaceful constitutional reform > 

Mr M A Jinnah They also wanted constitutional reforms theie 
My Honourable friend the Home Member will allow me to proceed a 
little Who was the arbiter when unasked you gave self-government to 
South Africa ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes His Majesty’s Government 

Mr M A. Jinnah : Who was the arbiter when you gave self-go'^- 
ernment'to Canada f 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes His Majesty’s Government 

Mr M A Jinnah And what about the revolution which preceded 
His Majesty’s Government’s decision ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Tlie revolution was before 

that 

Mr. M A Jinnah And so His Majesty’s Government made up 
their minds to give self-government Do you want that here ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Do you ? 

Mr M A Jinnah If you want it, you shall have it Who was the 
arbitei in Ireland ? His Majesty’s Government ? {An Honoiiraile 
Member ‘‘ De Valera I ”) The gentlemen who carry on the Govern- 
ment of India with aU their sense of responsibility utterly lack imagi- 
nation 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes They have too much 

Mr M A Jinnah They may be earnest administiators but what 
can you expect from that ? My Honourable friend said ‘ ‘ I have spent 
27 jears in hard work ”, I giant it , conscientious work, I grant it , 
good work according to his lights, I grant it But, Sir, he has been 
brought up in that atmosphere where it is impossible for him to get out 
of it Those very 27 years that he has spent disqualify him from 
examining the constitutional question What does he say ? First he 
talked about the British claim Claim to what ? Trusteeship Sir 
Chailes, it IS an old exploded theory and I assure you, you stand on no 
moial srround if you talk of your trusteeship Sir Charles ^ays ” we 
aie not only the trustees of the intelligentsia or any one_ Section of the 
people but of the entire people of India ” Well, Sir, the less we talk 
nboiTt it the better It is no use to anybody Sir Charles sees nothmg 
but cliffs and abysses or precipices , he is so frightened that he will 
tumble down 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes That you wiU tumble down 

Mr M" A Jinnah 'Tlien he says to us ‘‘We have not Imoivn chaos 
and anarchy for a century we haie not known ” — I thinlc he said “ the 
horror of chaos and anarchy for a century ” I grant it, that is a good 
argument as far as it goes , but what have we seen ? (A71 Honour- 
able Member ‘‘ The horrors of plague and poverty !”) We have not 
seen the horrors of chaos and anarchy, but what have we seen, I ask 
again ? Sir, the horror of being a disarmed people , we have seen the 
horror of being kept out of that ring of monopoly in the administration 
and tlie Government of our own country We have watched, and we 
have experienced the horror of helplessness in the defence of our own 
country for a hundred years Wc have seen the horror of keeping a 
large body of people in darlmess, denying them even elementary educa- 
tion No country in the world that claims to be a civilised country 
would tolerate that After a hundred years’ rule, can you compare your 
education policy vitli any civilised country ? We have seen those 
horrors and we say that these horrors arc much worse than anarchy and 
chaos Wc want to free ourselves from these horrors , and there is one 
way and one waj alone for India to free herself from these horrors, and 
that IS to replace that irresponsible bureaucracy by a Cabinet responsible 
to (lie Legislature of the representatives of the people And wc 
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comnniiuty I have, at least the opportunity of understanding and 
appreciating their demands and their desires Sir, there are two types 
of minority communities in India There is the “ qualitative " type and 
there is the “ quantitative ” type My friends' representing the Euro 
pean population, of this country, are representatives, it seems to me, of 
a “ quantitative ” minority, hut I do not think any one of us wiH say 
that they are the representatives of a “ qualitative ” minority The 
weight attached to their opmions m this House is so great that they 
may as well be a majority community On the other hand, you have the 
case of the Indian Christians There are 3 millions of them in British 
India who are both “ quahtatively ” and " quantitatively ” minorities 
The total Christian community in British India — ^I am not talking about 
the Indian States where there is a very substantial number of Indian 
Christians, — consistmg of Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians IS 3,300,000 I have the honour to represent the 3 millions of 
them here The other 300,000 are represented by various Members who 
sit in different parts of this House I, therefore, hold that we are both 
“ qualitatively ” and “ quantitatively ” a minority. 

Now, Sir, these communities demand representation. I wiU not say 
actual physical representation within this House, but they desire to be 
able to express themselves on every matter that concerns not only them- 
selves but the welfare of the nation Now, in what uay can they obtain 
that representation ? The majority report makes three recommendations 
with regard to these minorities The first recommendation and the most 
concrete proposal is with regard to European constituencies They tell 
us that the residential qualification for candidates to the Legislatures 
should be abobshed and that the European should be a raember-at-large 
of India generally Furthermore, they say that even a prolonged ab- 
sence from India is a mattei which he ought to be able to cure quite 
easily They go on to add that the European can go out of India, can 
stay away for months from India, can come back and still have a domi- 
cile in this country which gives him certam privileges If I have read 
that section of the majority report aright it would mean that a European 
could be a-klember of the House of Comm 9 ns in England and at the same 
time a Member of this Assembly in this country I do not see that 
anything can prevent him from doing that What are the two other re- 
commendations 7 Generally speaking, they say that factory labour should 
be represented m this House and the provincial Legislatures Local Gov- 
ernments are going to be asked how they can do it I need not deal with 
that point My fnend Mr Joshi, I trust, will do so at a later stage of this 
di‘->uission Then they come to the depressed classes How are these 
classes to be represented m this House 7 Again the matter goes back to the 
Local Governments How will it emerge from there 7 Probably we will 
be told that it is one of the most difficult things for this community to be 
represented 

Now, Sir, I hold that the majonty report — and, if I may put it, even 
the mmonty report — ^have not giicn consideration to the question how 
these unrepresented classes are to be brought within the orbit of influence 
of the new democratic institutions which have come to be built in this 
coiintn- We desire to emphasize that this question is fundamental in 
anj demand for further progres.s In the second place, in what way 
arc we going to meet the needs of these unrepresented cla.sses 7 Has the 
question of education been considered as a basis of franchise No recom- 
mendations haic been made that the franchise for the classes should be on 
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the basis of education Take my communitj’’ which consists of 3 million 
people, of whom 300,000 are in school You say “ You have no money 
and therefore cannot he represented m this House or the p^ovineial 
Legislatures ” Whatever little mone}”^ we had we have spent it on 
education We have spent it on the education of our children and we ask 
that that fact at least should be recognised We mamtain that the 
communities that are trying to come up should obtain representation in 
tins House as well as the provincial Legislatures on the basis of what 
they have accompbshed 

Now, Sir, with regard to the protection of mmorities We have 
continually been told in this House that the present system is going to 
protect minorities I do not bebeve it for one moment, and I will tell 
■\ ou why Whenever there is a majority and a minority which circum- 
stances bring together, they must come to an understanding as to future 
progress It you have a third party, which is the protector of the 
minority, you will find that trouble will arise It has always arisen in 
every part of the world It was Russia who championed the cause of 
the -Armenians and what happened ? The Armenians looked beyond the 
frontiers of Turkey into Russia England also championed the cause of 
the Aimenians Political conditions -are such and the events are of such 
a nature that invariably the situation arises when the protector is com- 
peUed to sacrifice something to secure his own position and it is always 
the minority that is sacrificed Therefore, the best thmg for the minority 
IS to come to an understanding with the majority and not trust to a 
third party Well, Sir, let me taken up the case m this country Gov- 
ernment have said that they are the protectors of minorities Under 
the old system it was true that they could assert their authority But 
to-day what happens f Between the clash of the major communities the 
minorities — ^the smaller minorities — have to go to the wall There is no 
other alternative for them Take the experience of the last few years 
Only in one province was a Christian Minister appointed And what 
province was that ? It was Bfiiar and Onssa which was at that time 
governed by Lord Sinha, who was himself an Indian. I hold that 
normally it would be impossible for a European Governor to go out of 
his way and appoint an Indian Christian to high office And why 1 
Because the European Governor will always have it at the back of his 
mind whether the particular move is-gomg to pay or not He wdl have 
no regard for justice An Indian Christian was appointed a Minis tei 
under the regime of a man who was an Indian who understood the situa- 
tion and who was determined to see that justice was done I bebeve, 
therefore, that it is a dangerous thing for minorities to be protected by an 
outside body We have to come to an understanding ourselves with the 
majority 

Mr K Ahmed - And if you do not come to an understanding 

Dr S K Datta , Now, Sir, I would confine my remarks to my parti- 
cular community and I would not make any further statements with re- 
gard to other communities 

The roots of the Christian community be in two verv widely different 
communities in India First the depressed classes or the community of 
the agiieultural labour One of the roots of that community bes 
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there, the other lies in the aborigines of this country What is the move- 
ment ? The movement is an uphft movement among these great com- 
munities who lie at the bottom of Indian society who look forward to 
bettering their own condition That la what the significance of the 
movement is, and I therefore couple in my demand for the future the 
demand that those two communities should not be torgotten, the agri- 
cultural labourer on the one hand and the aborigines on the other I have 
had experience of some of these communities I w'as in the Chota Nagpur 
Division in 1919, and in that Division there were 200,000 Christians 
consisting largely of aborigines, and the gieat Christian Missions, both 
Catholic and Protestant, had for tlieir education something like 400 
schools An enoi moils numbei of these aborigines go to these schools 
I say there is the basis for going forward in the political education of these 
people and making it possible for them to be represented, to bring their 
needs and demands to the door of the nation’s consideration 

Now with regard to the larger problems which wediave been debat- 
ing in this House In the first place, Hir, I can only speak as an 
individual I cannot do o^berivise, but there are those of us who believe 
that the future of the nation, the needs of the nation are always greater 
than the needs and demands of single communities We who represent 
the minorities have always to take this into consideration How far 
this IS going to help us to contribute to the larger and bigger life of 
India I do not know, but there is no other criterion of action for a com- 
munity Every other criterion is false That ii^ one thing which I 
should like to place before this House In the second place I believe that 
those of us who are minoiity oommunities must come to some under- 
standing with those of the majoiity We come to co-operate with them 
and ask that opportunities be given to us to co-operate with them, and we 
are willing to do so In the third place, I do not beheve that the present 
system will satisfy the needs and demands of these minorities, particu- 
larly the minority to which I belong And I will tell you why it is not 
going to do it Naturally every minority, to use a common expression, 
IS loolang to see on which side the cat is going to jump, what is the future 
going to be, on which side do our interests he ? It is impossible under 
such conditions to do any constructive work We desire to go forward 
and we do trust that opportunity will be given us to go forward In the 
next place we have put money and tune into the education of our people 
We beheve they ought to have a larger life, and therefore we want all 
barriers to be lowered, so that our people may take their place in the 
larger life of the nation In the next place we have not merely educated 
our people We have done something else Ecclesiastically we have 
taught them the exercise of the vote In hundreds of church councils 
thousands of people, ignorant m many ways, have been asked to exercise 
the franchise within these ecclesiastical courts I am glad to see my 
friends, the Sikhs, are also going to exereise the vote in their 
ecclesiastical courts The capacity for the exercise of this privilege is a tre- 
mendous asset in the future of the nation , and that experience is one 
of the things we desire be given to the nation , 

Now, Sir, lastly, we come to the problem which has always been 
before us, namely, this problem of dyarchy In some ways I have been 
^ lo the idea of dyarchy The author and founder of the system 

1 i count among my personal friends I heard him talk of 

dA irreh} with the fire and inspiration that only comes to one m the 
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ronlin of rclipion, nnd I cnupht In the inspiration of that fire As 
I look round one •wonders at llic fruits of dvnrchy You must judge it 
bv those fruits I am not a politician hut the defectiveness of dj’-archy 
IS one of the things hroupht home to one as one watches the affairs of this 
nation D\arcln, Sir, is an c\pcriincnt verj old m Anglo-Indian history 
It IS not an experiment of to-day In ITGo Lord Clive embarked on 
w’hat was one of the greatest experiments in dyarchy The Muham- 
madan political tliiiiKcis dnided the functions of Government into the 
(iruntu or the collection of rc\eiiue, and the luzamai or the administration 
"WlMt did Lord Cine do ? In 1765 the East India Company said they 
would talu' o\er the dcuani, or the collection of re\cnue of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa 

Mr President Order, oidcr The Honourable Member must bring 
his remarks to a close 

Dr S K Dntta What happened next The administration or the 
iiKdh at was left in the hands of the Naivabs of Murshidabad S’r 
Williaiii Ilunlei tells ns in his histor\ of the brc.ikdown of the administra- 
tion hei ms( of dnjsioii of tlu two sides of pn\eniinenl 1 tiiist that ■ffc 
shall go forward heeause undei the ineseiit s\slem T belic\e that the 
whole of the adiinnistnitioii is thieatcned and there will be a break- 
down of the .idininistiation 1 theieforc will support the amendment 
■>011011 has been mo^od h\ mv Ilonourablc friend, Pandit Jlotilal Nehru 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimnn (Home Member) Sir, I 
propose to address nivsclf diiectly to the amendment now’ before the House 
which has hceii moved by m^ Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Before I examine, as I hope 1 shall examine in some detail, the teinfs of 
that amendment, 1 will permit mvself a few general observations 
on iiiaftcrs which appear to me to arise on its perusal 

In the fii^ht place, unless I am entirclv mistaken, I sec m that amend- 
ment an attempt to bring vciy diffeient schools of thought w’lthin the 
scope of its terms That is one 'vciv interesting lefleclion (An Honour- 
able itfcmber hole interrupted, but the interruption w’as inaudible at the 
Reporter’s talilc ) I did not heai inv Honoiiiablc fneiid, but as I w'as 
aa-ving it seemed to me that an attempt "vvas made to bung together w’lthin 
its tcims "verj different schools oi thought The second obscivation of a 
general character which I should like to make on this amendment — I think 
it has been lightly touched upon by my Ilonouiablc fiicnd the Finance 
klember when he was speaking this morning on this amendment, — is that 
if this amendment is intended, as I understood from the statements that 
have been made from various parts of the House, as a considered propo- 
sal from the persons w'ho made it, for the future constitutional development, 
then I gather from its teims that those persons speaking w’lth such autho- 
rity as they have, have come to the conclusion that they envisage the future 
constitution of India as based entuely on Western ideas and Western 
conventions , that they have adopted the idea of Western representati\’e 
government , that thej’ propose to advance on that path, and on that 
path alone I have found no trace of anything that is to be introduced 
from any constitution other than a Western constitution in this amend- 
ment No'W’, Sir, if this amendment had only been moved for that purpose, 
that ■w’ould dissipate doubts on one point on w’hich ■w’e have never been 
clear We are therefore, I gather, to understand that all parties, at any 
rate in this House, W’ho subscribe to the amendment, consider that it is 
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not their creed to discard m any way the foundations on which those insti- 
tutions have been based throughout the world, and that briefly is on the 
constitution of the English Pailiament, and of the Engbsh Dominions 
under that Parliament Am I to undei stand that that is in effect the inten- 
tion of those who frame this amendment ? The point has so fai never been 
cleai to me or to others I believe I remember my lionouiable friend, the 
late Mr Montagu, shortly before his death, was discu&sing this question 
with me He said “ I have brought forward in my reforms a scheme 
entirely based on Western representative institutions I am not prepared 
to say that it will be the wish of India to proceed on those lines, but I have 
at any rate given the opportunity to the jieoplc of India to indicate their 
views in that direction ” Am I to assume that this amendment finally 
rivets do^vn the direction of the future progiess of India so far as dm 
matter is concerned in the minds of those who aic resTionsible for it 7 If this 
IS so, at any rate it has clcaicd the ground m one respect If there is no 
desire to go back to any development of indigenous institutions oi of 
Oriental conceptions of Government and we are asked to proceed on dcmi - 
cratic lines to the counting of heads bv the rule of the ballot bo\, then Ave 
know at any rate Avhere we are 

Noav, Sir, I have considered this amendment Avitli the attention that 
it deserAcd, not onlj’' because of the reputation of the kloA'er, but also from 
the geneial evidence in support of it that has come fiom manj parts of 
the House What are the actual terms of the amendment 7 It involves, 
as I read it, three distinct stages The first is that Parliament is to be 
asked to make a declaration dealing Avith certain points Avhich are speci- 
fied in the amendment Now these points involve, and I do not doubt tha* 
this IS intended, whatei'er the lesei Actions, AA'hatcAei the rcslrictions may 
be, a demand for full dominion self-government That seems to me the 
only possible construction I can put upon it That is to say Ave are noAA 
to go to the English Parliament and ask them to make a declaration Avhicli 
I presume would at any rate have to be supported by the assent of Parlia 
ment, that complete dominion self-government, subject to the very miiioi 
lestrictions of a terapornrj" character, AA'hich nre containeel in the Resolu- 
tion, should be granted After there is to be another step Those 
who have moved and supported the amendment recognise apparently that 
the legislative bodies, as at present constituted, are not sufficiently repre 
sentative to deal Avith a problem of that magnitude 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar They have no mandate 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan I am told they have 
no mandate At any rate it is recognised that the legislative bodies as 
now constituted are not constituted to deal with the problems which are 
referred to, and I may say somcAvhat lightly referred to, as details, and 
which are to be leferied to a convention or a round table conference Avhieh 
IS adequately to repiasent aU Indian, European and Anglo-Indian intei 
csts They arc to deal Avith Ihe details of the scheme, and they aie to do 
so AMlh due deference to the inter&sts of ininoiities — and heie I must pause" 
to comment that in the declaration that Parliament is to make there i‘' 
nothing referring to minorities — they are to frame a detailed scheme, aftci 
making such inquiiy' as may be desirable Thereafter, from that large 
and reprcsentatiAe body, for if it AAms-to be- constituted in the manner laid 
down in the amendment it would be a Aery large body, from that large 
and ex hypoihcsi representative body, the matter is to be again referred 
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back In tins House, not 1o llic Tndiaii Legislature even, but to this House 
Tins House is then to nppro\o of it, and then the scheme as aJ)p^o^cd by 
this House IS to be submitted to Parliament to be embodied in a Statute 
Tliat Sir, IS the f^cheme ns I hn\e been able to dlsco^e^ it, of the amend- 
ment 

Now the first obser\atinn I would make on this is that it ln^olvcs the 
repeal of the Go\ornmcnt of India Act ns it exists at present 

Mr M A Jinnah . No, amendment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Eepeal and re-enact- 
ment Ah Honouralile friend interrupts me and sn'ss it docs not involve 
rcpe.il 

Mr M A Jinnah Ccrtninlv not, it can be done bj an amendment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman It docs ln^ohe at anv 
rale and that was a jioiiit 1 was going to de\elop, tlic Mrlual repeal of 
section 84 A of the Go\ernmcnt of India Act for, unless I ha^c misunder- 
stood m^ Honourable friends opjiositc, thei ha\c now eliangcd their ground, 
and those who signed the minoiif\ report of the Committee consider that 
great const it utionul adtanees ma^ be made in India without anv necessitv 
foi tile .lutboi itatne iiKpiirt which tbe\ lliemsehes lecommended If 
I can gather ant thing from this amendment, it is tli.il it pioposes that 
His Alajestt ’s Goternment should take this final step witliout inquiry 
that which I -venture to lliinic no person could consider would be possible 
under the Gotcrninent of India Act ns it now exists without tlic statutory 
commission which is laid down in section 84A of the Got eminent of India 
Act Then Sir there seems to be some ditrorcnce of opinion on the 
point, and I should like to hate cleared up the question whether these re- 
markable demands — I sat remarkable in this sense that they must be 
admitted to be an cxtraordinan change in the existing constitution of 
the Gotcrnmcnt of India — whctlier these remarkable demands, winch are 
specified in clauses (a) to (//) arc handed to us ns an ultimatum I con- 
fess I should mtsclf hate read them as such, but mv Honourable fuend 
spoke of them as an “ otTcr ” I tvill accept Ins words Wlien he makes 
that olTcr docs he make that offer in the sense that these are the only terms 
which can be offered, that thej are, as m3’' Honourable friend Sir Charles 
Lines said, to be accepted or refused without alteration of a comma dot 
or semi-colon ? That is a point of some interest to me If I am ( orree' 
in assuming that I ha-vc correeth’ stated the proposition and that you 
do intend to discard the idea of nn-v statutoi3 commission befoie a great 
constitutional nd\anee is made, and a on do intend to present these demands 
without alteration and without change, then I should like to ask one fur- 
ther question This, Sir, is said to be an offer I assume the language 
IS used with due consideration If so. Sir, and the offer w’as accepted 
what contract would result ? AVhat is the contract that would lesult if 
the Go-\ ernment accepted this oifer ? • 

Mr M A Jinnah Frame the constitution accordingly 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Do 11 1 dcs We give 
this , what do we get in return ? 

Mr C S Eanga Iyer Co-operation 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Co-operation (An 
Bonouralle Memlo “ Full co-operation 1 ”) Sir, it ->. ^ as 

well that wc should know w'hat the offer is sup ’e 
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Now, Sir, I pass to another point In the course of the debate the 
word “ self-determination ” has occurred not frequently but occasionallv 
and it IS, I think, an idea that lies at the back of many of the speeches 
that have been made Now I suppose, if I understand it rightly, self- 
determination in an individual means the right to live his own life 
Self-determination in a nation I suppose means the right to settle its 
own form of government Now, Sir, which of us can live our own hves 
independent of outside intfuence ? I have not heard of anyone, I have 
not heard of any nation Phrases of this kind need accurate examina- 
tion They need checking They may contain, and they do contain, 
a great truth, but they cannot solve anv constitutional position, thej 
cannot be used as an answer to practical criticism Now Sir, what is 
the actual practical position ? That is what I always trji, if I can to 
bring before the House It is admitted — I do not desire to reiterate 
it — that constitutionally any advance can only come from the Englisli 
Parliament It can come in no other way except in a wav that I do 
not propose to contemplate And in this connection I recognise with 
pleasure that Members generally spealnng have refrained from using 
language that might be, at any rate in some quarters, regarded as 
threats But constitutional advance must come through Parliament and 
with the goodwill of Parliament It cannot come otherwise Therefore 
whj% when we discuss matters of this nature, do we use words that 
are calculated to prcpidice the claims of India before that Parliament 1 
Why do we say, “We will not take this from Parliament ” Whv do 
we saj " We do not want boons ” from people who ex hypothest have to 
gi\c them to you if you are to get them ? That, Sir, is a difficulty that I 
think IS very real I heard this morning in one part of the House a charge 
made that the English had been robbers and thieves Sir, is that the sort 
of charge that will help the cause of India in Parliament ? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar That was rhetoric 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman It may have been 
rhetoric, but I deprecate the use of such rhetoric English people are 
%erj plain people, ^eTy apt to take words used at their proper.mcaning 
and they do no good to any cause One speaker, I forget who it was, said 
that the Go\crnmcnt, not this but I gathered almost an}' Go^er^ment was 
like “ Ilumpty Dumpty,” to be thrown down Sir, I will remind him 
of the nurserj rhjTnc 

“ Hinnpi% Dumpti hatiha par chath 
Jliimpti Dumpti gir gia phat 
Jinja hi pulton Dam Ic ghore 
Ilvmpti Dumpti hahin nahin jorc " 

'If you throw down all Government jou maj find it rather difficult to pick 
up the pieces and make a new Government Now I am quite willing to 
bflic\c that this amendment has been put forward in perfect good faith 
If I was a man of a suspicious nature I should be inclined to think that 
there might be a more Machiavellian aim in it But I am not and I vill 
tale the ofTcr ns made in good faith although we have annexed to it 
tmpO'^ible conditions 

Mr M A Jinnah No, no 
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The Honoxirable Sir Alexander Mnddiman My Honourable friend 
sa\Js “ No ” ]My Honourable friend’s position is to be one of very greatest 
difficulties m dealing 111111 tins amendment My Honourable friend has 
said m the minority report that uliat he wanted was an authoritatiie 
inquni and he aiiji.nontli at that time leeognised the fact that fiom the 
practical point of mcm it Mould be perfectly impossible to ask Parhament 
to accept anj large proposals e\ccpt ns the result of the investigations of 
the highest tribunal m the British Empire, a Royal Commission 

Mr M A Jinnah Sir, may I rise to a point of personal explana- 
tion At that time 1 Mas not an arc that Lord Birkenhead on behalf of 
the British nation Mould disclaim a monopol3' in the art of framing constitu- 
tions and mute us to submit our proposals 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman • I thmk Lord Birken- 
head’s -rcmarlcs Mere quite clear You Mill see that that was exactly the 
point I cn(le!i\ am cd to dcieloji in the earlier part of my speech What 
Lord Birkenhead Mas talking about Mas the deielopraent of a constitution 
not on the well-known English basis 

Mr M A Jinnah * No Anything we thmk proper Provided it 
reccned general support in the country' 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman • But a constitution which 
would gne more free scope Ao that imagination which is so characteristic 
of India His actual words were 

“ It Ins been tlie Inbit of spokesmen of Swirajist tliougJit to declare in nnticipa 
tion tint no constitution framed m the IVest can either be suitable or acceptable 
to the peoples of India ” 

and I think that bears out mv contention as to his point 

Now, Sir, nothing has struck me more in the course of the discussion 
(hat has taken place than the fact that till Mr Jinnah addressed the House 
I neier heard anj' mention of the word “ electorate ” Mr Jinnah used 
it, hut I neier heard it used in anj' other speech 

Pandit Motilal Nehru . It is m the Resolution 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I agree with my Honour-, 
able friend it is in the Resolution, but I never heard any one use it 

Mr M, A Jinnah I used it 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I have just said so 
Now, Sir, wlien we are asked to take a step forward constitutionaUy one 
would have thought that the Assembly would surely regard the electorate as 
of great importance I quite admit that the House is probably getting very 
tired of hearing the replies that are given from the Government Benches 
where we point out difficulties, and I agree with Mr Jinnah that it is 
our business as far as we can to remove those difficulties and to remove 
them with your assistance and not to regard them as so many fences that 
are laid down barring for ever further progress I am not one of those 
who hold that at all, but it is not the faintest use not facmg facts, and 
one of the great difficulties — and all of jmu who have really thought on 
this matter recognise it as clearlv as I do — ^is the question of the electorate 
The evidence recorded in the course of the inquiry of which I was the 
unfortunate Chairman is very clear on this pomt It is idle to say when 
we use the word “ electorate ” we are scandalising not the court but the-*, 
opposite Benches Sii, I have nevei scandalised^ "'•^nurt in my life anc 
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I trust I never shall By pointing out these difficulties I suggest it is 
not scandalising the court , I must point out that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of the progiess of India is the backward state of the 
electorate 

Noav, Sir, you ask for a large thing You are regardless of the 
smaller matters My Honourable friend returned with thanks — I think 
those were the words he used — any small recommendations of the majority 
report Sii, is it not well sometimes to tnke what is offered, not neces- 
sarily — I should be foobsh to suggest that — ^in a spirit of thanlcfulness 
but at any late to take it ? Is it not wise sometimes, when asking for 
large concessions, to show that small humble offerings are not unworthy 
of consideration ? Is it not wise, Sir, to regard this problem from a 
practical point of view f If to-morrow I were authorised to stand in my 
place m this House and say “ We will accept this we will go to Parlia- 
ment ”, what reasons could I give, what reasons could the Government of 
India give ? What could they say ? 

Mr M A. Jinnah Quote my speech 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I have no doubt that 
would be very inteiesting but I Avas considering an argument which would 
be likely to be effective Could any of the arguments suggested be valid ? 
Could wo point to the history of these nhw institutions since their com- 
mencement and say, “ Now the time has come when without inquiry, with- 
out, going through the piocedure without which no great reform as far as 
I Imow in connection witli India has ever been earned out, we- recommend 
these great steps to bo taken ” 1 

§ir, you have heard the speeches of the Secretary of State , you have 
learnt the terms on which he made Ins offer — and it was an offer he made 
He made it cleai that acceleration of political progress was a matter ot 
co-operation He made it deaf that to refuse to work what you have got 
IS not in itself a claim foi fiirthei progress, — it is indeed likely to obstruct 
further progiess He laid down the position that the Government at 
home were not unsympathetic — that they did recognise that to stick to 
dates IS not necessary, wise or desirable He gave what my Honourable 
friend, if he was not speaking ironically, described as a very generous 
offer Sir, I say, do not close the door by malang the position more diffi- 
cult Do not give us an ultimatum under the guise of an offer Do not 
say ” We will grant you the fee of Blackacre if you empty the sea ” Do 
not suggest terms of that land It is neither wise nor, I suggest, likely 
to be effective I earnestly hope that you will believe me when I say that 
we are not merely giving you a blank answer to what I recognise is an 
attempt to put down on papei what we have never seen on paper before — 
the united amendment of both parties 

There is one other matter, Sir, and that is this We were charged in 
one of the speeches with doing' nothing in connection with the exammu- 
tion of provincial autonomy I think it was my Honourable friend Mr 
Jinnah who quoted from the Secretary of State’s speech and said quite 
correetlj^ that it was useless to charge the Reforms Committee with not 
making an investigation into the possibilities of provincial autonomy, 
because they were not within the scope of the Report I agree in those 
observations, and I agree also that an investigation of that kind could 
hardh be made bj^ a committee of that nature or by any committee , and in 
this connection I maj tell the House that the Government of India have 
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recently a\nilcd llicmschcb of the opportunity of the late occupant of 
your Chair, Sir, blill being in India They have invited Sir Frederick 
\Vliylc, and he lias accepted the imitation, to imestigate and report to ub 
on the relations bctvccu the Central and Local Governments in other 
parts of the norld, with special rcfcicncc to conditions in India In that 
and other directions, Sir, much rcseaich w'orlc must and ought to be done 
My Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett, also proposes, I understand, 
to have the problem in\csligatcd more particularly from the financial 
point of MOW' In m\ judgment that is the way in w'hich w'e can prepare, 
what I referred to in iiij fu^t speech, the necessary cMdence 'which is to 
he laid before and must he considered by the Royal Commission whenever 
that Commission maj' be appointed 

Pandit Motilal Nehru * Ma> I interpose just for a minute, Sir t 
The Honourable the Home Member lias put certain questions I do not 
know if jou will gi\e me an opportunitj' to answer them now or at a 
later stage of the debate He has c\prcssed his inability to understand 
some of the clause of im amoiulmcnt and he has put certain questions 
in connection with them I do not know if it is permissible to me to 
answer those questions and if so at what stage of the debate 

Mr President I do not know whether the Honourable the Home 
Member desires the Honourable Pandit to answer his queries If he does, 
the Chair would iiermit the Honourable Pandit to speak at this stage 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddmian • I put the questions 
as one docs in a speech, and I assume that they will he answered in the 
course of debate bv some one on behalf of the Honourable Member 

Pandit Motilal Nehru • If my Honourable friend does not want me 
to answer his questions, I am satisfied 

Mr Abdul Haye (East Punjab Muhammadan) Sir, I am thanlrful 
to jou that c\cii .it the fag-end of the debate I have been afforded an 
opportunity to express mv \icws on this all-important question Sir, before 
I proceed, 1 want to iinjircss upon this Assembly that we who occupy 
the back benches in this lloiisc he under a great disadvantage On almost 
all important occasions I ha^c been on mv legs, but have failed to catch 
the eye of the Honourable President I Aiould not have given expression 
to these news but for tlic speech of the Honourable Sir Frederick Whyte 
which he delnered at the time when the dinner was given in his honour 
My gne\ancc is that as I rise to gne expression to my views the Treasury 
Benches arc empty It is only my friend the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett who is there I hope this Honourable House wiU bear 'with me 
if I talk in parables to-daj", because a Persian poet has said 
“ Khushiar dn bashad he «rrc dtlbardn, 

Gufta ayad dar hadxs t digrdn ” 
which means 

“ When we have tallc of those whom we love, it is better to talk in 
parables ” 

Sir, to me it looks as if in this unfortunate countiy the bureaucracy 
had built a very lofty and palatial house for itself As we, the soM of 
the soil, entered that compound w'e noticed that almost every nook and 
corner of that building was labelled “ Foi Euiopeans only But it was 
the duty of the bureaucracy to accommodate us also One gentleman, t e,, 
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tlie agent of tlic bureaucracy, patrolling in fiont of the verandali, bluntly 
told us that our proper place uas there at the outskirts of the estate ■where 
thatched houses ivere erected out of mud and sundried bricks We were 
housed there We Lived there for generations, and all the time, I assure 
jou, "Wc continued earing at the bureaucracy, although the bureauciacy 
evidently thought ive were quite contented It so happened that in the 
year of grace, 1914, the big palace caught fire At midnight the lord of 
the house vas on the top of the palace and Avas crying He said, “ People 
of my house, my brethren, our house is on fire ” It ivas open to the lord 
to say, “ Strangers, neighbours, I am in trouble, come to my assistance out 
of sheer humamty ” The impression created at the time vas that it was 
“ our ” hoiLsc that Avas on fire We stirred in our beds In the darkness 
of the houi, half-naked, with buckets of water on our shoulders Ave left those 
dingj' Loihrics and proceeded to the scene of the fire Sir, the bureaucracy 
will excuse me if I sa}'^ that our half nudity did not offend their sense of 
delicacy at the time We laboured hard, avc co-operated Avith the bufcaa- 
cracy, we fought shoulder to shoulder, and the fire Avas brought under con- 
trol I am sorry, Sir, that Uis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is not 
in his seat, otherwise a gallant soldier as he is, IIis Excellency Avould have 
borne me out Avhen I say that it Avas no mean part that A\e played m bring- 
ing the fire under control The fire Avas quenched With a sign of relief 
the bureaucracy AA’as takmg notice of the damage that Avas done to the 
palace We Avho were intruders, aa'c w^ho Ai’ere under that roof for the first 
time, Avcrc noticing A\hat had remained of that big palace, and avc thought 
that Avo Averc co-sharers in the building What happened next ? .Smiles 
wore extended and. Sir, a little Avhile after that avc Avere politely told that 
our jicoplc in the outhouses Avere Avaiting for us Just at the time Avhen 
AVC were thinking that the bureaucracy Avould also bnng our people under 
that roof, avc were told that our place as usTial Avas there in the outhouses 
Like a Drill Instructor the order Avas pronounced “ As you Avere But 
mind jou, Sir, we have refused to obey that order We are not to-day m 
those outhouses, avc arc still in the A’crandah of that big building although 
we arc being hustled out of it by men like ray Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett and the Honourable the Horae Member 

Sir, m the heat of this discussion let us not forget certain stem reali- 
ties that obtain m this country It is my painful duty to strike a note of 
warning Let it not be taken as a jarring note I haAc never struck a 
jarring note on the floor of this Asscnjbly so far, and if I .im true to my 
religion and to mj country, I deem it my duty to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with mv Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and mj' Honourable 
friend Mr Jinnah But, Sir, a lot of argument has been advanced against 
this amendment It has been said that one of the greatest obstacles that 
be in our waj is the IIindu-iMuslim question Sir, I have no hesitation in 
<ajing that the danger of the nindH-i\Iussalman question has been mag- 
nified (Hear, hear ) Sir, even if these differences continue, avc arc 
I'otiml to fight for Swaraj on tin floor of this House We shall bav'e re- 
govirniiHiit est.iblished in this countrv in sjnte of tliosi 
differences Sir, in this fight for liberty there are millions and crorcs of 
Indians that are arrajed against the bureaucracy When in the face of 
thf'/' facts von find the noble Lord Birkenhead and IIis Exccllcnc> the 
fto' . rnor fbrieral refusing to recognise the justice of our cause, it is no 
deiih* tiMinlv due to the fact, ns mv Honourable friend Mr Chnman Lall 
•'uS jiut it, that thfj have at their bad the power of the howit/cr and the 
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maclimc-gun But apart from this, let me remind this Honourable House 
that fhev arc also counting to a great extent upon our mutual differences 
Sir, the bureauciacy lvno^\s that uhcn the order for attack will be pro- 
nounced, and the tunc for making a charge i^iU come, in all piobability the 
Hindus and the klussalmans of India, instead of directing their attack 
against the burcaucracj, Mould jirefer to kick one another Sir, I have 
alread} said that this argument of the bureaucracy does not hold good, but 
.s it not our duty to meet them on their ovn ground by composing our 
differences at llie earliest possible opportunity ? (Applause ) Sir, may 
I not address a fcM vords to the Honourable the Leader of the opposition ? 
(An Ilonourahlc Mcmhci “ You cannot do that here ” ) When we 
came first to the Assembly, it vas in February 1924, if the Honourable 
Members remember, the position was this The memorable Resolution 
about the establishment of responsible government in this country was 
to come before this Assembty for discussion We had some preliminary 
meetings in vliich some responsible leaders of Indian thought outside this 
House also I'articipatcd I deem it my duty to remind the Honourable 
Pandit klotilal Ncliru that at the time amongst the Muhammadan Members 
of this House, there ivas a section that was diffident in moving along with 
us "What the\ said vas that although the}’’ had no objection to taking a 
step foiMard, }ct they ivanted that the rights of tlie Mussalmans should 
lie settled beforehand The time at our disposal ivas very short, and I was 
one of those vho thought that we should not make such settlement a con- 
dition precedent I implored them to stand by the side of Pandit Sahib 
and to vote for the Resolution Sir, I -want to moke it known to this House 
and tlirough this House to the country abroad, that an assurance was given 
to us that early attem])ts Mould be made to compose all those differences, 
especially those that still obtain in the Punjab Sir, tojny great regret, 
no attempts have been made in tliat direction so far Let it not be under- 
stood that I want in any way to lag behind All I want to impress upon 
this Honouralile House is the necessity of composing those differences, and 
on behalf of my community I want to make it known perfectly weU that 
we Mant no favours We M'ant our legitimate rights to be protected 
We are here to-day without any settlement of those rights, and still I am 
prepared to %otc with jou, but Sir, delay in these matters is dangerous 
If you are going to sleep o'vcr these matters, I am afraid you would be 
sitting upon a Aolcano that may burst at any moment 

Mr K Ahmed Hear, hear (raising his hand towards Pandit Motdal 
Nehru ) , (Laughter ) 

Mr. Abdul Haye I only hope. Sir, that if ever that -volcano bursts 
it will not be so big an affair as my Honourable friend Mr Kabeerud-Dm 
Ahmed is With these few reraaiks I heaitily suppoit the amendment of 
my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyiun (North-West Frontier Province 
Nominated Non-Official) Sii, having listened to the vciy eloquent 
speeches of the Honcurablc Members who have preceded me, perhaps 
the House might like to hear the common sense point of view of a 
resident of the North West frontier Province It is very seldom that 
Mc hcai any mention of that iinfoitunatc province made in the debates 
of this Assembly At this late hour. Sir, I should like to mention one 
or tMO ])oints only I first speak as a Mussalman of the North West 
Fiontier Piovince As such. Sir, the Muslim point of view has already 
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been expressed m tins Ilouse by some of llic Muslim Members, particular- 
ly Mnulvi Muhammad Yalcuh and Mr Abdul llayc 

Mr. Devala Prasad Smha : Not by Mr Jinnali ? 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum : The I^fuslim point of view, 

I say Well, I expected that Mr Jinnah would also mention something 
of the resolutions of the Muslim League that were jiassed at Lahore, 
but peihaps ho thought it advisable to leave it to Maiilvi Muhammad 
Yakub, who was also a member of the League and who, I believe, took 
pait in its delibeiations The Muslim point ol view av.is .also expicssed 
in a statement sent by the Muslim ]\fcmbers of this Assembly to the 
Muddiraan Committee and I believe it is in the Report I need not 
however worry myself much with the Muslim point of viev/, cKcept that, 
as Mr Rungachariar said, there is not a single l\russnlman who does 
not want advancement by constitutional methods IIowoAei far I may 
be coming from, I too want advancement in that direction But both 
the Muslim League and the Muslim Parliamentary Party in this ITouse 
have exjircssed their views under certain conditions and with teitain 
essential provisions , and if those provisions and conditions arc fulfilled 
the advance will be most-weleomcd by the Mussalmans What the 
Muslims are really afraid of is that their condition might he that of the 
Indians in South Africa when Dominion status is aeliieved by India, 
and until then, Sir, the Muslims do not want to he left out of the 
administiation and the government of the country, as they at present 
are to a great extent Those arc the onl3' two conditions to be fulfilled, 
conditions which the Muslims arc most anxious to he satisfied about 
'and secure before any advancement is made But, as I have said before, 
it IS not this that I am driving at It is the North West Prcntier 
Province, that unhappy and unfortunate province, to which I should bke 
to draw the attention of this House In the Miiddimafi Rt poit both in 
the majority report and the minority report, I do not find any mention 
of my province In the Resolution before the House and m the amend- 
ment ijroposed by the Honourable Pandit Sahib there is no mention of 
that province 

Pandit MotilaJ Nehru My amendment applies to the whole of 
India 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum There is just a sliglit mention 
of minorities , but it is too vague You do not bring in the question of 
the North West Frontier Province which is very very impoitant and 
which should have been dealt with more clearly hr the Muddimau Com- 
mittee and by everybody 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I should just like to 
explam, Sir, m reference to this that the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
dealt only with Governors’ provinces That was their reference 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum • Then do I understand. Sir, 
that the North West Frontier Province is not part and par^’e! of the 
British Empire The mention of the depressed classes and of labour 
is there The Committee recommend some franchise for the depressed 
classes and some extension of the franchise for the labourer, but not 
for those stalwart robust people across the Indus That is what sur- 
prses me very much, Sir 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub • They arc too formidable for the 
franchise to be given to them " 

Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I will come to that point, 
Sir Tlic reasons vliicli lo my mind can be brought against the dis- 
francliiscmont of that province can only be these 

Pandit Sbamlal Nehru We want lo give jmu complete self-govern- 
ment 

Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum But that will be only after 
■\ou attain Svarai The reasons can be that we are either backward 
in education, that we are troublesome, that there is no money to be got 
for running the expensive machinery of a Council, or that theie is no 
demand for Reforms Those to my mind onn be the- only reasons for 
ilie disregard of our rights The present Government of India Act 
allows some sort of constitutional advancement and a Council for the 
North YTest Frontier Province but even that is denied to the Provmee 
Sir, I think the reasons can only be these As regards education I 
can assure 3'ou that we liaic made a great advance m education recently 
We liave got three fine colleges in the Provmee We turn out a large 
number of graduates, if graduates can be of much use m this world, and 
we also give solid common sense education to our people If 3mu only 
go and see the rifies and other articles manufactured by some of our 
people vou will Icnow what kind of capacity the3' have got for practical 
education and practical Icnowledge You will want these people one 
da3' and vou ma3' need to use them in the defence of the country one 
da3'' Sii, as regards the ordinary degree education, we have made a 
great advance in that direction Not only that. Sir, but if you will 
compare us with the sister province of the Punjab and especially the 
western districts of that province, you will find they are moie baclward 
in education Students from the Mianwali and other distiiets of 
the Piiniab receive education m our institutions Why should they 
enj03’’ reforms and not we ? Simply because an administrati-ve line is 
drawn between them and us and wo are deprived of the benefit of these 
reforms 

Tlie second argument perhaps is that we are turbulent Turbulent 
we may be. Sir, but do you mean to say that we are more turbulent 
than the Bengalis ? They go in for murders and dacoities not for 
gam but simply for political reasons They are worse than us, because 
they do not gam anjdhmg by that materially We onh’ raid and 
commit offences when we want to get something to hve upon, and when 
we have plenty to eat we do not go m for these offences 

The third reason may be an economic one, or the question of expenses 
As a matter of fact there will not be much imtial expense The estimate 
that was made by the Frontier Inqmry Committee was not a vciy 
big one It 16 a very modest one, Sir I thmk in the long run there will 
be a saving and a good deal of money may be saved by starting some 
sort of reforms to secure the sjonpathies of the people there You 
need not give daily allowances to the Members of the Council You 
need not pay the Mmisters at all Somebody may come forward znd 
work as honorary Minister You may hold the meetings in one of 
Houses now available there Practically I do not think there 
much to spend in the imtial stage and not much expense on the 
side 
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Tlieie IS still ono "rent obicetion mIucIi I believe is now passing in 
the mind ol the Home Membci and that is llial he peihaps belicAos that 
thcie is no desire for rcfoiins I can honestly tell linn and tell him 
tluongh ''on, Sir, because you have said that the remarks must be 
add] esse 1 tluongh the Chair, that there is a great demand oi an earnest 
de^l] 0 foi it I£ you want to make sure about it, you have only to turn 
to the p iges of the Fionticr Committee Report and jmu will find theic 
an almost unanimous demand for advance The only ditference comes 
in when the shape of the advance is discussed Some support the 
majoiity icpoit and some the minorita report, but theie is a unanimous 
o])mion of both the majoiity members and the minority members that 
the Frontiei people aie quite fit for nd^ancc Well, as to the deSirc 
Sn theic is a good deal of coriespondencc on this subject in the Press 
of the Punjab Wo ha\c not got any Press or else I should have quoted 
to you iinnions from oui owm Press We depend upon the Punjab Pi ess 
The Piiniab Pi css publish some of our letters and articles but not much 
11 50U widi that there should bo another inquiry to show whether tlic 
people want the icforms or not, I can tell j'ou that there will be a cent 
poi cent demand, although there was 99 per cent at the last time 
I hope jou are not waiting foi the time when the people should jirotest 
aboui it in the foim of a /ujia/, 01 something of that soit But I hope 
that things will not come to that pass and tliat some sort of reform 
will be given to that piovince I appeal to the Members of this House 
Will jmu not really put in and support a Resolution recommending some 
reforms for that unlucky proMnee ? If you vill not, then you will be 
1 leking in patiiotism in rcgaid to a province which claims to be a part 
of Puitish India If you are asking for further reforms for yoursches, 
without our being gnen an opportunity to trj' the present reforms, 
I am not going to support youi demand So long ns my province is left 
out, 1 do not believe that the rest of India deserves any ad^ancc 

Mr President The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit 
bv three minutes 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum I have not got much to oay, 
Sii All that I want to say is that either we must have some leforms 
or we should be left out of the Indian Empire I think the rest of 
India should not be allowed to go any further until they also earij"^ us 
along \ itb them I assure you, Sir, that if given reforms or a local 
Council we, the frontier Pathans, will prove to the world how a great 
majority ran be tolerant, just and even generous to small minorities 
There are numerous troubles in the country , communal differences, 
and various other things Only three years are left between now and 
1929, and those three years can be most usefully spent in leconcilmg all 
those differences and troubles and in malang a unanimous etioit towards 
paving the way for an advance for everybody — ^the depressed classes 
the fiontier Pathans," the Baluchis and others — ^by giving them the 
necessary education, etc, etc, and in pieparmg the whole coiiiitiv for 
an ad^ancc withm these three years I am sure that after these thiee 
ycais, dnt'ng which we can set to work composmg differences, etc, as 
suggested by Mr Abdul Ilayc, thcie will be the time for siibstanti d 
close attention to the ai guments put forward in favour of the amendment 
ad\ inre T will not detain >011 further (Laughter ) 

r 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sir, I have hstened with 
close attention to the arguments put forward in favour of the amendment 
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moved by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru, but many of 
the speakers appear to liave strayed from the issues before the House and 
there has been really very httle said on the merits of the amendment, 
except that the vote in support of it was going to be unanimous It 
appears to me, Sir, to be a child of premature birth and of doubtful 
parentage It is rumoured that the Independent Party laj^ claim to 
parentage We have heard from my Honourable friend Lala Duni Chand 
that the scheme was prepared in a matter of two or three hours and this 
probably accounts for the want of enthusiasm with which my Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment Whoever the parent 
may be, it serves the purpose of putting forwaid the views of some 
klembers as to how India can best be governed until she obtains full res- 
ponsible government within the Empire Like the Honourable Pandit 
whom I understood to state he would not waste the time of the House 
in discussing the recommendations of the majority report, for he did 
not want the advance the recommendations may give, I do not proppse 
to debate the pros and cons of the proposals he puts before us, not for 
the reason he gives, but because no time has been given to consider 
matters of such moment to India and of very far-reaching effect It, 
however, appears to me, Sir, that when one wants to get somethmg done 
it IB not altogether wise to commence by kicking the person from whom 
favours are sought, be the cause ever so righteous 

Pandit Motilal Nehru No favour is sought {An HonouraMe 
Member “ Natural right ”) ■* 

Sir Darcy LmdScly As pointed out by the Honourable the Home 
Member, there is no getting away fiom the fact, unpleasant as it may be 
to some, that the British Parhament have through the Secretary of State 
first to be won over to the cause of India if moie rapid progiess towards 
the ultimate goal is to be secured, and it is not by heroics and beating 
the big drum that a people thousands of miles away are likely to be 
convmced that the demands are just and must be acceded to at once 
The House, I am sure, realises that extravagant speeches cut no ice 
and are likely to do harm to the cause of India Sir, extravagance in 
speech is at times dangerous and apt to be misunderstood by those who 
are unable to realise that some Members do not always mean all they say 
In reply to the Honourable the Home Member I heard an Honourable 
Member remark that it was mere rhetoric Do not ahenate the good-wiU 
that undoubtedly exists You have only to read the speech of Lord 
Birkenhead delivered in the House of Lords to reahse the close and sym- 
pathetic interest he takes in Indian affairs, and his desire is to aid India 
if she wiU only respond {An Ronowable Member “ Question ”) 
What he asks is that we should co-operate m working the presjent Act 
instead of refusing to have anything to do with it as is now happenmg 
in Bengal and the Central Provinces {An Hon-oui able Member “ Is 
me present Act workable ? ”) Certainly, Sir Even assummg that 
here are defects, is that any reason for its entire rejection in the demand 
for immediate Swaraj ? In invitmg us to produce a new constitution winch 
carried behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the people of 
India, he certainly imposes upon the political leaders a herculean task It is 
not certain that if at the present tune it were possible to frame a constitu- 
tion reasonably acceptable to all m its protection of minorities and that 
could be worked successfully for the real benefit of India, we would 
have already produced the same ? The best we can do at the moment 
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la to put forward the scheme as outlined m the amendment which, aa I 
said before, has received a very lukewarm blessing By all means let it 
be considered by a Royal Commission or any otlier agency, but would it 
not have been better to bring it forward at another time and after 
fuller investigation by all parties in the country and not merely 
as a proposal put forwaid by the Members of the Assembly ? 
Several speakeis, including the Honourable Pandit and Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, have asked for a change of heart on the part ot 
Government But might I suggest that a little reciprocity in this 
direction might be beneficial At present it is more take than give 
(A« Jloiwwahlc Memhei “ AVhat have you given ? ”) Also why should 
the National Party have the monoiioly of distrust referred to by these 
speakers ? There should be no talk of distrust and it is here where a 
change of heait is required To my mind it is tlie germ of distrust that 
IS responsible for most of our trouble I say again, Sir, co-operate in 
working the reforms for all they are worth and prove that we under- 
stand responsibility in its true sense It is by these means and these 
means only that the goal will be reached You, Sir, have set us a fine 
example in your decision to co-operate in working the Reforms (Hear 
hear) and I hope your earnest appeal to us also to co-operate will bear 
good fruit The other course, namely obsfiuclion, only liclps to put the 
eloek back, and where is the satisfaction to any of us ? I suggest to the 
Honourable Pandit that co-operation should be mutual and not all one- 
sided as he appears to want it I refer to the statement that his amend- 
ment forms the very mmimum his' Party can put forward Other 
speakers endorsed this and in fact present a pistol at the head of Govern- 
ment with what appears to be threats That is not my view of co-opera- 
tion The great advance India has secured under the present Act must 
surely by now be recognised by the large majority of those who condemn- 
ed the reforms because in their view immediate self-government and 
nothing else would suffice It is weU-knoivn that the present Assembly 
are doing real good work, especially in Committees {An EonoiirdbU 
Member “ Is it not co-operation ? ”) in the exercise of the powers they 
hold and there is an advance all along the Ime that was never possible 
under the old regime The Members have discovered that the Act gives 
very real powers to the Assembly and Councils towards progress and that 
it is preferable to exercise same rather than adopt a pohey of obstruc- 
tion In other words, grasp the substance instead of losing same by 
— fighting for the shadow I thinlc it was the Honourable Pandit who said 
It is waste of time to try and work the reforms Will he place his hand 
on his heart and say that he truly beheves it ? {Pandvt Mottled Nehru ‘ ‘ Yes, 
I do ”) Who can deny that the first Assembly made good use of their new 
powers and brought about important changes that wiU be of lastmg 
beneiit to India Did we not in the very first Sessions drive home 
the necessity for retrenchment in every direction, and as an earnest of 
this aU Demands for Grants were cut by 10 'per cent This brought 
about the appointment of the Retrenchment Committee with that great 
man Lord Inchcape as Chairman to whom India ought ever to be grate- 
ful He and his Committee, the members of which were chosen from the 
very best India could give including our good friend Sir Purshotamdaa 
Thakurdas, who was then a Member of the Council of State, took off 
tbeir coats and worked untiringly m their investigations The result 
V as the production of a report of much value that has become a standard 
worlc of reference to many Committees We know how many crores have 
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liocn sn-vcd to llie coimtn in addition to winch economy is now the 
order of the dm Other imporlnnt measures i\cic introduced and I 
think It has been proicd up to tlie hilt that the refoims have in many 
rc'-pccts been a success and of much value so far as the Central Legis- 
lature IS coneeined Suich iin Honourable friend Diwan Bahadui 
Ranpacbariar must admit this in spile of what he said about coming 
here month after month onh to knou our ^otbs do not count It is 
largciv due ^o the Lord Meston Award which left no money to many of 
the proMneos that the results there have been unsatistactory But I do 
not quite agree vith mv Ilonomablc friend Mr Shanmuliham Chetty 
who assured the House in solemn terms that dyarchy has absolutely 
failed and that it vas but a camouflage of demoeraey 

To return to the mam question before the House, namelv, the con- 
sideration of the Report of tlie Reforms Inquirv Committee, the ininoiity 
appear m some measure to endorse the mam proposals of the majoritv 
for ceitain amendments within the Act and I accept the same and mtend 
to lote for the Resolution The debate has been so much on the political 
issue that few Members lime made am eftoit to comment on the recom- 
mendations of tlie m.iioriti icpoit The ver\' re.il and notable advance 
made in those recommendations has tlurofore escaped the notice of the 
House I refer particularh to the rclavation of contiol by the Secretary 
of State to additions to and alterations m the Devolution Rules and 
Instillment of Instruetions enioining loint deliberation, joint lesponsibi- 
liU of Alinistcrs and <ilteiation of the power of control ot Gove^nor^ 
These recommendations if accepted will mean a real and notable advance 
in responsible go^ernmont and are wortln of the earnest attention of the 
House To ^otc for the amendment gives a direct negative to these 
recommendations 

It is true the rainontv ask for a Rojml Commission or other agency 
witli •'reer terms of refeience and larger scope of inquiry But I fail 
to see how^ we are at present in a position to put forward an unanswer- 
able claim for ad^ancemcnt and proof that tlie country is really ready 
for the same Judging bv the amendment, the demand is for a very 
inatciinl adiancement If I were other than I hope a good friend of 
India I would support the demand for the early appointment of a 
Commission To m\ mind the risk is great and the results ot the 
inquirv murhl prove far less satisfactory to Indian aspirations than an 
inquiry at a later stage — not necessarilv 1929 — when by eo-operation 
and mutual trust the eoiintrv can prove that it is moie ready to advance 

Mr N M Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests) Sir, not being a 
constitutional politician, I propose to confine myself to my usual sphere 
Considering the report of the raajoritj of the Muddiman Committee, I 
thmJc it has faded to do its duty entirely They were asked to consider 
the defects m the wmrking of the present reforms They could not dis- 
cover that the real defect m the working of these reforms was that the 
machinery itself was defectiv'e The machinery constituted bv tbe 
Reforms Act was unsuited to protect the interests of the Indian masses 
' and the working classes Sir, there are many protectors of the interests 
O'? flm mQoooc on (1 +Tip. workine" classes in this Hnnsc TIip omllnTif 
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tho Indian ninhscH in every aplicrc of their Incn, hucIi as npriculturc, 
education, sanitation ? It vill be the verdict of any impartial ohsoncr 
that the tiustees hn^c• failed ontirel} In diseharf'c their duties Sir, I 
am interested in the welfare of tlie ■workiiif' classes, 1 assure iny friend 
Colonel Cranford that I do not claim to represent Ihtm If I had 
ehumed to rcpicHenl them I nonld not have nnen notice of the amend- 
monl nliieli I luuo gnen. I want the noikinp elavscs to he rcjirc^entcd 
m this House hj their true reprcsnatntnis Non, Sir, liaving studied 
the problem of the conditions of labour in this country, and the remedies 
talcon bj the Qo%ernment of India, I can snj this that the Government 
of India have almost faded to do their dutv bj the norking classes No 
doubt there is some labour Icpislntion on the Statute boolc of the Gov* 
ernraent of India, but nhnl is the historj of Ins IcgiKlnlion t The first 
Factory Act was introduced by the Government of India and parsed, not 
beeauue thej cared for the interests of flit working classes but because 
they cared to protect the interests of Ijancashire An amendment was 
introduced with the same object Then there were some further amend- 
ments made, but they were not due to the desire of the Government 
of India to do good to the working classes of this counirj, but these 
amendiuivnts were made because the internauonal world put pressure 
upon the Government of India Wind is the hislorv of tlit Indian jfmes 
Act ? It was the Kniscr of Gernmiiv who called a conference at Berlin, 
which made the Government of India introduce and pass the first Mines 
Act The Indian Mines Act was also amended not beeausi, Ibi Govern- 
ment of India cared to do anv good to the working claascs of fins courtrj 
but because pressure was put upon them by flic International Labour 
Conference at Washington But flierc is some kind of labour legisla- 
tion One of them is the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act which was 
passed bt the Gov'crnmciit of India in order to give control to European 
employers of this country over then cmplojces Thev passed the Assam 
Labour aud Emigiatioii Act for flic same purpose This legislation m 
to the tiedit of the Government of India If the interests of the working 
classes aic to be protected, tlic first thing necessnrj’ to be done is the 
mtroduchon of responsible government in this country, and when I 
talk of this let me make clear whnt I mean I want that responsible 
government based upon suffrage of tlic common people of this countrj' 

This brings me now, Sir, to the question of the franchise Although 
I am read} to support the amendment of the Hoiiourablc Pandit I must 
express mj disappointment at the wording about the franchise m his 
amendment He suggests that the franchise should be as wide ns possi- 
ble I am not satisfied with it I want that every adult person — man 
or woman — in this country should have the vote, that he should he enfran- 
chised It IS WTong to base tlie franchise on the property qualification 
In ray i.pimon it is almost immoral to base any franchise on the jmsscs- 
sion of property It only means that you give greater v^alue to property 
than to human life If this constitution is to be improved, the first tluhg 
necessary to be done is that every adult person in the country should be 
given the vote There may be difficulties of creating constituencies but 
I am sure that these difficulties could he ov'ercome As long ns that is 
not done, any Legislatures that you may create will not be representa-- 
*^^11 people of this country I hope that the Honourable Pandit 

wm, werefore, amend his amendment and introduce adult franchise, so 
that the common people ofiFe country will be benefited by it 
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Then on behalf of the working classes of this country I also want 
to make one more proposal The majority" and minority of the 
Muddiman Committee agree that representation of the working classes 
in the Indian Legislatures should be increased and they also express 
their opinion that that representation should be by election, if possible 
I say, Sir, that as long as the employing classes in the country have 
special seats reserved for them to be elected by their own orgamsations, 
the working classes should likewise also have them seats to be elected 
by their own organisatibns So long as the employing classes are given 
special seats, there is no reason why you should not give special seats to 
the working classes in the country The AU-India Labour Congress 
have therefore asked for representation for the working classes in the 
country to be elected by the organisations of the working classes They 
ask that in the Central Legislature they should have at least 12 seats 
reserved for the working classes Under the present constitution there 
are about 20 representatives of the employing classes in this Legislative 
Assembly We, therefore, say, give us at least 12 representatives for the 
working -classes to be elected by the organisations of the working classes 
They also claim that in the provincial Legislatures they should be 
adequately represented. They ask for 12 seats in Bengal and Bombay, 
8 seats in the Punjab, Madras, Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces 
and Burma, 6 seats in the Central Provinces and Assam Sir, this 
demand is a very moderate demand Personally I should have asked 
for a larger representation I also make it quite clear that whatever 
lepresentation is to be given to the workmg classes through their orga- 
nisations must be based upon the principle of election They do not 
want any nomination any more 

Sir, I should like also to say one word about the representation oi 
the despressed classes and the other classes whose inteiests are gene- 
rally neglected I claim that in their ease also adequate representa- 
g p ^ tion should be given to be elected by their orga- 

nisations Even in their case I say the principle 
of nomination should hereafter be given up Sir, if the Government of 
India give effect to my proposals for adult suffrage, and so long as the 
employing classes have got special representation, give special repre- 
sentation also to the workmg classes and to the depressed classes and 
the criminal tribes and the aborigmal classes, I am qmte sure lesponsible 
government in India will be very helpful to the mterests of the masses 
and the workmg class 

Sir, lastly, I would say only one word When I ask for responsible 
government m this country m the mterests of the masses and the work- 
mg classes, I am not under a delusion that responsible government will 
immediately brmg heaven for. the working classes and the masses m 
this country I am quite sure for many days to come, even after the 
introduction of responsible government and the granting of adult 
suffrage, the capitalist classes m this country will be very powerful 
Still, Sir, what I feel is this, that under the present circumstances the 
capitalist classes are more powerful than they wiU be under any responsi- 
ble government m this country What is the position to-dav ? We have 
got the European officials who are the servants of the European capi- 
talists We have got the Indian officers, who sympathise with the Indian 
capitabsts ~ 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 1 rim soiry to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, but did I licai him s.n the ser^ants of the 
Cl own are the servants of the European capitalists ? Will he repent 
that ? 

Mr N M Joshi Sir, they arc in effect so 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman T note that 

Mr N M Joshi Sir, to-dav, uhencACr you discuss anv question oi 
piotection 01 such subject, find almost an alliance between the 
GoA'einment benches, the Indian capitalist and the European capitalist 
When real responsible goi eminent is intioduccd. at least one section of 
tins trium\'irate will be weakened, and to that extent the uork of Indian 
labour and the Indian masses will be easier I am quite sure, even 
undei Swaraj, the working classes uill have to make a great struggle 
to come into their own, but under responsible government that struggle 
will be more direct, more straight and easier It is in this '-ense ‘ 
support the amendment of the Honourable Pandit 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jliansi Divisions 
Non-LIuhammadan Rural) Sir, I ivas \ery unwilling to take up the 
time of this House at this hour, but the ^ery kind insistence of seieial 
friends that I should say a few woids in support of the amendment has 
compelled me to seek your permission to do so The Resolution has had 
a veiy full discussion for two davs Nearly all aspects of the question 
have been brought before the House, and. I do not propose to traicl 
over the ground which has been travelled over by many other speakers, 
so far as I can help it I wiU draw attention to a feu jioints which have 
not been dealt with because thev came in a ery late in the debate One 
was in the speech that my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay made 
He diCAA attention io the gieat progiess that has been made in this 
country, to the prosperity which has come m the wake of British ad- 
ministration Another member, the Honourable Mr 'Coeke, also laid 
stress upon that point We do not dispute it We gladly recognise that 
a great deal of progress has been made in material respects under the 
Biitish administration Our contention is that if we had a really le 
piesentative GoA^emment, li we had a ‘SA'stem of lesponsible goiem- 
ment, the progress would have been ten times perhaps twenty times, 
greater than it has been 

Mr H G Cocke Perhaps not i 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya While therefoie we gladly iiid 
gratefully acknowledge the work that has been done by British ad- 
mimstrators, while we acknowledge that many of them laboured 
honestly and honourably to the end of their lives in the service of thi'; 
country and the CroAvn, Avithout in any way derogating from the work 
done by them, we feel that if we had the chance to co-operate with 
them as real co-workers, as co-adjutors, as men possessing the same 
pOAvers that thev possessed, the face of this country Avould have been 
more bright, more smilmg, more a matter of honour aud satisfactmu 
both to England and to India 

Sir, I will now briefly invite attention to the genesis of the- state- 
ment Avluch Lord Bukenhead made That statement, as the House is 
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“ This conclnsion ” 

that there is no half-way liouse between the present constitution and a 
wholly new constitution — 

“ IS really implicit in the report of the majority, though thejr do not emphasise it, 
and this consideration the minority took up very seriously Is it not expedient m the 
interests of aU concerned that the recommendations of the minority, with which the 
Secretary of State and the Governor General may agree, be now adopted, m order 
to ease the dissatisfaction of aU parties mth the present constitution, and give them 
hope that a real sjstem of responsible government can be set up, and that the 
Government should at once take in hand the examination of aU the known defects in 
the constitution ? ’ ’ 

That, Su, Avas tbe point wbieb Lord Olivier put before Lord Birkenhead 
in the House of Lords, and he asked for a direct answer In the coursi. 
of his speech on that motion Lord Olivier drew attention to a very im- 
poitant fact, and that was the statement made by Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
who had signed the majority report, to a representative ot the Pi ess, 
which Lord Olivier quoted at length In that statement, free from the 
trammels^ of office, Sir Muhammad Shafi said distinctly that he felt 
that there should be that larger inquiry which the minority had recom- 
mended I do not wish to take up the time" of the House hy reading 
the whole of that statement It is quoted in the official debates of the 
House of Lords Su Muhammad Shafi made it veiy eleai that while iie 
agreed with the recommendations made by the majority, he also agreed 
with the minority that there should be the larger inquiry which they 
had recommended He said as follows 

“ While immediate acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of the recommends 
tions for action withm the Act made by the majority would result in a smoother and 
more satisfactory working of the evistmg constitutional machmerr, the institution 
of a larger inquiry as advocated by the nunonty into the defects and UiiBculties mhorent 
m the constitution itself for the purpose of placmg the constitution on a permanent 
basis with full responsible government as the final stage would satisfy by far the 
large majority of pohtically mmded Indians Action on these Imes is m my opinion 
eertam to bnng a two fold result. It would m the first place od the hmges of the 
existing constitutional machinery and, as I have said above, make its actual working 
far smoother and more satisfactory than is the case at present ” 

Now, Sir, I ask the Honourable the Home Member and every membei 
of the Government, and every Member of this House, whether theGoveii - 
ment of Indja can justly ignore the statement made by Sir Muhammad 
Shafi If the Government of India must take note of that statement, 
IS not the report of the majoiity converted into the report of the 
minority ? My friends opposite may say that that is not a sound rule 
to lay down , that if a man signed a report while he was in office he 
must be taken to hold the view which he then exiiressed, and that no 
subsequent statement by him should affect the mattei I submit, Sii, 
that m the present case whcie the statement of Su Muhammad Shafi 
IS veiy clear, the GoAernment are bound to take note of it, and to 
eonsidei whethei ui truth the report Avhich they call the majority leport 
should not noAv be treated as the report of the minoiity Aftei Lord 
Birkenhead had made his gieat statement. Lord Oliveiei in concluding 
his lemaiks on that statement said 

“It IS on that ground that I made mv appeal to the noble Earl to take imto 
con'ndi.ntion what I feci convinced is an accurate statement of the feelings of aU 
nation ilists and propagandist parties in India in support of the minontv report , and 
■uhe’oas the noble Ear) said and said trulv that the question of what provincial nutononiv 
means luis not been explored that is one of the very reasons wliv I want to see 
and all who are interested in tlie development of Indi i v\ int to see the question of 
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•what ifl to he in the future directly tackled When such a man as the, late Governor 
of iladraa tells ns that some parts are ready for provincial autonomy and others 
are not, I •want to see these ideas explored in order to find out whether it is impossible 
to develop this idea of pro'Vincial autonomy ” , , 

This IS how Lord Obvier concluded his appeal ' In view of this appeal 
of a late Secretary of State for India, of the opinions expressed hy the 
gentlemen who farmed the minorit} , and of the opmion expressed hy 
Sir Muhammad Shall, I aslc the Government of India to consider whether 
it IS not fair to themselves, to the country and to the British Parha- 
ment that they should put aside the report of the majority, and deal ^ 
with the minority report as in reality the majority report- I submit 
that if in the face of this expression of opinion, the Government still ' 
insist upon asking this House to lend their support to the report of the 
majority, they are puttmg themselves and the House in an unfair posi 
tion Can the Honourable the Home Member, can any member of Goa'- i 
ernment ignore the fact that hj’' this subsequent expression of Jus opinion 
Sir Muhammad Shafi has supported the report of the minority f And , 
who are the men who composed the minority ? Sir^Tej Bahadur' Sapru 
who has been honoured and esteemed as one of the best laAvyers who ever ' 
adorned the office of the Laiv Member of the Government of India Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, who is respected by .foe as weU as fnend for haAungi 
the courage of his co'pvictions, and for saying only what he .believes to 
be true Dr Paranjpye, who is also known to be fearless and sincere, 
in expressing the opimons he holds and last but not least .my esteemed- 
friend Llr Jinnah who has aU along been trying to co-operate Avith the 
Government in the best way he could These are the men who formed 
the mmority When such a minority has been strengthened by the 
opinion of Sir Muhammad Shafi, I ask the Government to consider 
whether it is not a clear case in which they should Avithdraw the majority ' 
report and not ask this House to lend it its support 

Sir, I come now to another question which was mentioned in the 
debate by Lord Obvier For a long time past a great deal has been 
said by some of our European fellow-subjects about this country not 
being fit for self-government, for the adoption of self-governing institu- 
tions The first speech I made in the Indian National Congress wasjjn 
188G I remember very well that m that speech I tried to answer some 
of this criticism Prom that time up to this these arguments have often 
been repeated — that India is not a nation, that Indians are divided by 
insuperable differences into opposmg communities, that there are com- 
munal and religious diffeienees which cannot be got over, and that there 
Ls no national feeling among us These arguments have been repeated 
ad nauseam, and I thought it would be unnecessary in this debate to answer 
them again I am sorry that those arguments have been advanced, and 
I am more sorrj^ that one of the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches Avent a little too far when he said that the Government gave 
us what we had not a hundred years ago, namely, peace He should 
lia\e remembered — and I do not speak with any bitterness when I say 
this, I regret the circumstance that he should have referred to it in the 
Asaj m Ailiich he did — he should haAC lemembered that for several 
thousands of years Indio knew peace as slice does not know' at the 
present daj , that in the days of Asoka and of other old Hmdu Emperors, 
India kncAv peace Avhich is certainly not equalled at the present day I 
saA' this without anj desire to take away or derogate anything from the 
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merits of British rule India Imew peace m the days of Ahbar and 
Shah Jahan, -svhicli is not unkno-nn to students of history India knows 
peace to-day in the Indian States where Hindu and Muhammadan rulers 
rule o^ er a ’ mixed iiopulntion of Hindus and Mussalmans I submit 
Sir, it IS too late in the day to adi ance such arguments They do not 
uipport the case yliich those who use them wish to establish They 
only hurt the feelings of hundreds, of thousands, of millions of our feUow- 
subjccts whom I am certain tlie speaker would not wish to hurt And 
I regret to sa}' that in this connection Lord Birkenhead committed a 
great blunder I do not wish to speak with any diseourtesj^ of his Lord- 
ship, but I do not remcmbei that any of his predecessors made, such a 
blunder as Lord Birkenhead made m speaking on this subject His 
Lordship said 

" To talk of India as on entity is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity 

I wonder if, yhen he said so, his Lordship had present to his mmd 
a picture of Europe with all its different Go\ernments and peoples 
warring against each other and of India under a unitary system of 
government, where all the provincial Governments are merely delegates 
or agents of the Central Government here He further said 

“ The nationalistic spirit which has created most of our drfliculties in the last 
few V cars is based upon tlio aspirations and claims of a nationabst India There never 
has been such & nation in the past. Whether there will be a nation, the future alone 
could show ” 

Tins is verj' much lilce a mistake vvhicli a former Secretary of State, 
a far greater man, Lord Morley, once made in speaking of Indian affairs 
His Lordship said that if self-government weie given to us Indians we 
would not be able to carrj' it on for a week He bad the good sense 
and the country to withdraw that remark You will find it deleted 
from the authorised version of his speech I hope Lord Birkenhead will 
do the same I am glad to find that Lord Olivuer did not overlook this 
point Speaking after Lord Birkenhead, Lord Olmer said 

“1 should bko to make one final observation I think that the noble Earl may 
have a bttle under estimated, as many people do, the strength of what may be called 
national feeling and nahonnl pride in India and the national disposition to claim 
that Indians shall have a great deal to sav with regard to the framing' of their own 
constitntion. It is not enough to say, as the noble Earl has said and as has been 
said repeatedly, that you have got two great communities in India, that you have many 
robgions, many languages and so on, and that therefore it is idle to speak of TuSia 
as a nation Thai is very much less tme to-day than it was even ten years ago 
Whereas ten years ago yon might have said that the masses of India cared very bttle 
xbont national rebgion or about pobtics, it is, I am perfectly convinced from all that 
I have been able to learn in the Last two or three years, equally unquestionable that 
this era has passed away, that there is a strong and universal sentimentally nationalist 
feeling m India upon which tlie leaders who speak in the name of TndiaTi nataonabty 
can count.” 

I should be sorry if I had to rely only upon Lord Olivier’s opinion, 
though I esteem it, to support the idea that India is a nation I do not 
wish to go mto a scholastic discussion as to what constitutes a nation 
A people however divided they may be by religions and creeds, who 
live m one cotmtry, who are the subjects of one sovereign, who are 
governed by one system of Government, by one set of laws which affect 
them equally, do constitute a nation in the opinion of every political 
philosopher who has dealt with the subject And we are such a nation 
We have long been a nation and shall continue to be a nation despite all 
the differences that divide us - 
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Now, Sir, that brings me to another question I really fail lo 
understand what the Honourable the Home Member, or rather the 
Government, intended or expected when they brought forward the 
present motion before the House They know the sentiments of the 
coimtry geneially They know that the bulk of the House can not be in 
favour of the modicum of reforms which the majority of the Committee 
have suggested They have no doubt done what they considered to be 
the best m the circumstances of the case I have no quarrel with them 
They were bound by the terms of referenee and they felt that they 
could not_go beyond those terms I have not a word of complaint 
against their action But I wish the Government realised the position 
of this House better It contains a large number of the representatives of 
men who have for many years been earnestly, honestly trying to per- 
suade the Government to grant a much larger measure of reform than 
they have introduced, and for the Government to expect this House 
to support the Honourable the Home Member’s Resolution, if they 
did so, was rather expecting too much 

And now let us see what is the complaint that is made against the 
amendment which has been brought before the House In the situa- 
tion m which we weie placed^ what were we to do ? We could not 
support the proposal of the Honourable the Home Member We have 
before us the statement of Lord Birkenhead, supported by the state- 
ment of His Excellency the Viceroy that we should suggest a constitu- 
tion, and that if whab we suggest has a fair measure of general 
agreement among the peoples of India, it would be carefully examined 
by the Government Could we disregard this invitatioin? Could we 
throw away this opportunity ? Can anybody reasonably nlame us for 
putting forward at this juncture our ideas, such as they are, of the 
fimdamental principles on which the constitution should be based, for 
the consideration of the Government ? My friend the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Honourable the Pmance Member also seemed 
somewhat surprised that we had definitely committed ourselves to the 
model of western institutions I thought they must know that we decided 
to adopt western institutions long ago, hut we have taken care to put 
in one clause in it, which will make aU the difference in the world 
We have said that the constitution should be framed in the first 
instance on the recommendation of a conference which will contain 
representatives of all sections of Indian pubbc opinion, and secondly 
that it should be framed with due regard to the interests of minoiities 
That IS the one great distinction that we have made That is a 
guarantee that the constitution we shall frame will not be_a mere copy 
of any institution existing m any other part of the world, and that we 
ehall take note of the divergent interests that obtain m this country 
and will try to meet them But, Sir, so far as the decision to select 
western institutions is concerned we made it long ago In 1885, that 
large-hearted Engbshman, Allan Octavius Hume, brought about the 
organisation of the Indian National Congress Since that time we have 
been holding the Congress year'’ after year Representatives have been 
elected to it from all parts of India Representatives of all classes and 
creeds have met year after year We have carried on our debberations 
on the most important pubbc questions in a manner which I submit 
would do credit to any assembly m the world For more than haK 
a century the Government themselves have been trammg us to value 
these institutions The British Parbament decided in 1858 that western 
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rcpreseutatne institutions sliouUl be cstabbslied in India Since tbe 
Indian Councils Act c.iinc into opciniion in 1861, tbe Government have 
been regularly tiaimng us in the woilviug ot those institutions For 
loitj jeais Mc IniAc Iioia tniio to time asked toi changes and leforms 
in tliose institutions "We ])iessed ioi the intioduction ot a leally re- 
pieseutdlne sjstem o£ Go\einineut m the Cougiess ot 1886, and that 
great Eiiglisbiuan Clmilos liiadlaugJi came out to India in 1889 to 
attend the Congress at our lequcsl lie introduced a Bill in the House 
o£ Commons on the lines wc dcsiied, and the Government of the day 
in England then thoiiglU it ivise to lutioduce a BiU of their own which 
became the Act ot 1892 ]\Ian 3 ' 3 ’’cais afteiwaids the Minto-Morley 

pioposals brought in the second instalment oi letoims, and lastly came 
the reforms of 1919 Thus it has been uudei the diiect pressure of 
the public opinion ol Indm, Hindu, Midiammadan and Chnstian, that 
the Goicrnmont lunc from time to time letormcd the constitution of the 
Goicinmcnt in India The constitution as it exists in India to-day 
is, I am soir 3 to say, a ier 3 bad copy of representative mstitutions in 
England and the other countiics oi the West But it is to this that 
i\e liaie been muted by the Government to give oui co-operation. 
We have come here to give oiu co-operation I am surprised and pamed 
to lieai so mucli said against non-co-operation Can anybody shut 
his 03 cs to the fact that tlicic aic so many men sittmg in this Assembly 
who believed m nou-co-opeiation, but vho haAc yet taken the oath 
of allegiance to IIis Majcst 3 '- m oidci to caii 3 '^ on the woik of this 
iissembl 3 ’', and who aic hcic day alter day to take pait m your 
deliberations ? What is it thit you find ot non-co-operation heie ? Do 
3 ’' 0 U object to a single motion being defeated ? Do you object to any 
particulai Bill oi Bills being defeated ? Can that lightly be described 
as non-co-opeiation ? I submit not It is nothing but co-operation 
AVhen we come heie to take pait m the woik of the Assembly, we 
certainly co-operate with jmu, cveiy oue of us But the attitude of 
those who adopted the policy of non-co-operation is certainly entitled 
to some consideration That attitude of mmd is due to the conviction 
that you do not take us Indians into youi confidence, that you do not 
respect the opmions which we express, and that therefore we cannot 
heartily co-opeiate inth you It is foi you to win our hearty co- 
operation It IS foi you, as my friend said, to show a change of heart 
Most certainly I plead, and plead with all the earnestness I can com- 
mand, I appeal to every European and Indian to bring about a real 
change of heart I pray foi mj-^selE and I ask my friends to pray 
that 1 should myself undergo a little change of heart for the better 
I confess myselt guilty of havmg sometimes spoken m a manner which 
has irritated some of my European friends I am sorry for it But 
let me tell my Enghsh friends that evei smee I jomed the Indian 
National Congress and ever smee I joined the Councils, I have spoken 
with the same freedom with which an Enghshman would speak in the 
House of Commons I cannot allow any English fellow-subject to say 
that I am not free to speak m the Legislature of my country even as he 
speaks in the House of Commons I may be wrong m my opinions 
I may be mistaken in my views That must be excused by every reason- 
able man But I assure my friends that my mtention has never been 
to hurt or to alienate the feehngs of any of my British fellow-subjects 
There has been no suggestion thioughout this debate- that there should be 
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a separation bet^\een England and India, and the talk of peace being dis- 
turbed and the horrors of a hundred years back coming back into exist- 
ence if the reforms ■v\e urge are earned out is entirely beside the mark 
His Majesty s GrO\emment is gomg to continue It is going to last for 
a long tune Our pioposals imply that His Majesty "will continue to 
rule over India, that his Government vuU -work -^vith us to ensure the 
protection of India All that we are asking for is that, while matters 
of war and peace should be left to His Majesty’s Goveimnent to decide 
as they may think best, that while e^ven questions relating to the strength 
and the administration of the Aimy should, by an undei standing between 
the representatives of the people and the Goiemment be placed on a 
footing satisfactory to Goa emment, in all matteis of a domestic character 
the Gotemment of India should take the representatives of the people 
into their confidence and be responsible to them I ask my Honour- 
able friends, the European Members on the Go-\einmeut Benches, I ask 
them most humbly, most carncstty, to say -what would it matter to them, 
what difference would it make to them if, instead or tue lUiee lUuiaii 
Members who have been selected bj the Government of India — I mean 
no disrespect to them — if instead of the three Indian Members who have 
been selected by the GoACiument of India, three Members were selected 
by Uis Excellency the \''ieeroy upon a consideiation of the fact that 
tlicj commanded the confidence of the laigest bodj of opinion in this 
House ? "What difTeicnce would it make to them " Do they expect less 
co-opcration from such Membci’s ? I cannot bebeie it The whole of 
our rccpicst comes to tins that in all matteis of a domestic character, in 
matters which do not affect wai and peace, in mattei’s of mternal adnun- 
istration, the Goiernment should appomt members who command the 
confidence of the icpiesentatncs of the people, and that they should be 
responsible to the Assembly, instead of the Indian Members ivho are 
at present apiiointcd Of course the rule of responsibihtj to the Assembly 
will applj to tlie European Jlcmbcis also, but that would not precent the 
appointment of gentlemen whose knowledge and experience it may be 
ncccssarj to secure for efficiently carrjung on the work of the Government 
Sir, there is another point A\hich the Uonouiablc the Home Member 
urged against the amendment It was that tlic amendment showed that 
we thought that this Assemble was not sulficicnth rcpiesentatiee of the 
jicojile and that it was thcrcfoic tliat \ r suggested that another body 
should be created to frame a constitution K I correctly understood my 
Honourable friend, he did not correefh appreciate the amendment What 
is meant is this You sae that we Indians haec differences among our- 
selves We know unfortunatch to our sonow that wc have But wc 
want a reprc-sontatne conference to solve these differences The first 
thing wc V’ ant to be assured of is that we are -to proceed on a serious 
business It is therefore that wc ask that there should be a prcliminarj 
declaration of policy liv rarliainent bnless such a declaration of pobey 
IS made or unlcv, there is a pnliininarv indication that Parliament will 
bf pn pared to ton'-idfw the propovaK winch we urge, it would be a waste 
of tune for public men to sit at a conference That explains the first part 
of the prof)0's(tion The second part requests Government to bung to- 
co tlnr a n pn-^f ntatue conf* rtnet, so that tlirv mnv sit together and dis- 
cus, liTid tiv fo inei t tin requirements of .dl coininunitics and all 
nunoritifs .md trv to ooini to an understanding The Government ^lem 
b' In not tin i\ are that in 191C Hindus and Muhammadans met at 
Imcj nov and came to a pact which Lord Chelmsford and Mr Montagu 
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found to be accepted all over the country Why is it inconceivable that 
we may again be able to arrive at an understanding wbicb will save tbe 
Government a lot of tiouble and discussion in tbe matter of communal 
dilleiences ? That is the reason tor desiring a convention or a con- 
feience or whatever suitable agency the Government may choose to 
appoint for the purpose Oui object is that an opportunity should be 
given to us to try to make the task of Government easier, to suggest 
proposals which may possibly be acceptable, which we hope will be 
acceptable 

Then my Honourable fiiend the Home Member said, “ But you say 
you wiU not recognise the authoiity of Parliament ” In his own frank' 
and sober manner vhieh disarms much opposition, he seemed to say, 

‘ But you don’t want to submit to the authority of Parliament ’ I fear 
that he misunderstood the amendment Constituted as we are, we must 
recognize the authority of Parhament Who denies it ? The amend- 
ment says that when we have threshed out the matter, when we have prepar- 
ed a scheme, it shoiuld be submitted to this Assembly, and after it has been 
improved by discussions in this Assembly it should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment Do we not in saying so bow to the authority of Parliament ? Do 
we not acknowledge the authonty of Pailiament ? If we did not, where 
would be the necessity of the amendment ? My Honourable friend the 
Home Member knows and eveiy other Member knows that in other cases 
too that has been the piocedure In the ease of the South African con- 
stitution, for instance, the 'uhode constitution was piepared by the re- 
presentatives of the South African people, and then submitted to Paiba 
ment We do not ask for anything more We know that as we stand, 
we are subject to the authonty of Paibament There is no desire to 
Ignore that authonty We are fuUy conscious of the authonty of Parlia- 
ment And what is more, let me say fianidy and in absolute truth, that 
there is no desire in us at present to get entirely away from the authority 
of Parliament We wish to continue to be subject to the authority of Par- 
bament in ceitain matteis That is the clear meaning of the amendment 
The amendment does not ask for full responsible government , it asks for a 
measure of lesponsible government subject to limitations, which means 
that we are wilbng to continue within the bmitations to be subject to the 
authority of Parliament and of the Secretaiy of State How long that 
time will be wiU depend upon the action of my British fellow-subjects and 
ourselves I hope God will guide us both in such a manner that we may 
continue to be united for a long time to come to the advantage of both 
countries , but that must be by an agreement which will be both hpnomable 
and profitable to India, as it will he honourable and profitable to England 
That IS the position i submit that if the amendment is regarded in that 
light, it need not frighten anybody, much less should it excite any angry 
criticism The amendment is presented as embodying the fundamental 
piinciples which it seems to us should find a place in the next Statute 
of Parliament, yhich will amend the Government of India Act, We do 
not say that they should not be considered before being placed on the 
Statute-book Let them first be considered bj’ the Cabinet in England 
Let them then be considered by a round table conference or a convention 
or a Eoval Commission or whatever suitable agency the Government may 
like* kly Honourable friend the Home Member thought that we suggest 
that the big changes ue ask for should bo intioduced without any inquiry 
by a Royal Commission We did nothing of the kind 
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The Honourable Su Alexander Muddiman Is there any mention in 
the amendment of a Royal Commission ? Has any speaker evei refen ed 
to it before Y 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : What then is the meaning of the 
words “ or any other suitable agenej ” ? Do they or do they not cover 
a Royal Commission ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman • I doubt if they do 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya I i egret I do not agree 
I submit that that expression does include a Royal Commission also hly 
Honourable friends on tlie Government Benches are very anxious that 
we should co-operate with them and understand them I beg-of them 
to try and understand us also Jf thej' will do so, T am certain that they 
will not say that the words “ or any otlier suitahlc agency ” exclude a 
Royal Commission Let the matter be investigated and inquired into by 
a Royal Commission But let it he n Commission ivhich should include 
trusted representatives of the people of India of all important shades of 
public opinion, a Commission which should command the confidence and 
call forth the gratitude of all sections of the people of this country to- 
wards the Government The amendment only endeavours to take the 
next step which in the situation created by Loid Birkenhead’s speech 
and His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech is called for We could not 
do anything else We do not mean that all the commas, all the semi- 
colons and all the full stops should remain ns they haye been put down 
After the Honourable Sir Charles Innes expressed his opinions in the 
manner he did, it was not surprising that Pandit Motilal Nehru should 
have said what he did say He might even now repeat it, but we do not 
mean that all the commas, semi-colons and full-stops must necessarily stay 
(Laughter ) Let Us come to the stage when the commas, the semi-colons 
and the full-stops will have to be considered I request my Honourable 
friends opposite to look to the substance of the thing, to the substance 
of what the amendment seeks to indicate, and try to understand ns 
and to help us I appeal to every fnend, official and non-official parti- 
cularly to every European friend, to tiy to understand us Do not 
regard us as opponents Do not thinlc that we have come here merely 
for the pleasure of opposing you There is no pleasuie in doing so 
Believe me, and I speak for many others here, believe me, it is an over- 
powering sense of duty that brings us here We wish to understand you, 
and we beg you also to try to understand us The davs have gone by when 
India could be satisfied with the existing system of Government You 
say yourself, the Honourable the Horae Member has himself said,, that 
dyarchy cannot be said to have succeeded, and that it cannot be said to 
have failed That is the verdict expressed hy many officials If dyarchy 
cannot be said to have succeeded, it should be given a decent burial 
Many officials, many gentlemen who were examined, have said so 
Therefore, do not let us waste any more time in trying to keep up that 
which cannot be ]ustified Let us consider what the next step should 
be Towards that end, this amendment makes a carefully considered 
suggestion, and I hope the suggestion will yet commend itself to the 
Go% emment (Loud Applause ) 

Several JJonourahle Memheri I move that the question be now put 
Mr President The question is that the question be now put 
The motion was adopted 
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Tlio Hoiioiirnblc Sir Alexander Mutldiman • Sii, I ‘.lionld no! liavc 
nf'.iin iddrevst (1 llic Uniisc nl am Icufrlli bill foi the speecli uhicli lias 
lusi boon delnerfd Thai speoeh a( llic end of Ihe lone debate cxlcndine 
oM I two di\s ei\(s me an eiiliii'I’ diffeienl m( w of an imendment, 
whub to me b'm been al\\a\s 'onii'wbal diHienll In nndtoslnnd from the 
first The ploss that the llnnonrible the Pandit pi eposes to put on 
tins amendment pnes a me ininp enineh diflerenl fiom wlial T liad 
pitliered from tin' whole debate A new point has breii rniacd at a qnnr- 
tei p isl si\ in the (\eninp and has been de\ eloped to ten minutes to 
se\i‘n Sir I do not Know whefliei the Honourable Mo\er of this amend 
men! aeeepts (his ploss or whether the interpretation of the Honourable 
Pandit who is alw i\s d<‘siious of put Imp a reasonable interpretation 
on all thinps is aettpted In (he Hounniable Mrner Pul 1 mus( eonfesc 
that it would not hi\eo((uried to me that am one would leeommend a 
f(a(iPor\ ( ommi snoi or a Umal rommis.sion subsequent (o a deelari- 
(lon f I’nriiament on an iiiqmrtani mattii of jiolnn One would ha\( 
tlioiiirhl that would proeei d not follow Mieli a deelanlion Fiirthei I 
slioulil nol ha\(’ lhou‘_di( (hi( a Jbnal Commission (oiild ha\e been eonsti 
(ul<d in eonsiib 1(1011 wiih (he lapisloae As.semhh 1 Jiould nol lime 
tlioiipht that ill a oonsidered nmendiimnt sm h n fommis.sion A\ould hn\e 
been referied to as a rmiiid (able eonfennee or other FUitahle npenc\ 1 
vbould ha\e doubled wluthcr the niles of rjKsdrm jmeris would lm\\' 
ipj)! ed 1 should nol line (honpht a Jio\al Commission would ha^c 
III ( u III the nalure of a loiiiid t ible lonfeience, nor should I Inne thoupht 
th ii “ Indians ICurojuMiis and Anirlo Indians ’ would )ia\e been sum- 
moned on a l{o\al Coiiimissioii to fiamc wilh duo repard to the interests 
of nmoiilies a del iiled 'Hieme I should lone (hniiphl (li.it a Ro\mI 
('ommisMon would h.ne been w inled to ,ctl]e (he pnmjiplos which are 
meipioiK'd \.‘n definitfh .ind \er^ fiimlv in the fii-s( ji.n-t of tho amend- 
ment put down h\ am Honourable friend 1 am still iii lalher i diffi- 
fidt^ m Knowinp what is mli tided and ns far .is 1 can v^e p<;i(Jemrn 
of \er' (lifTeient ojmiions will po into (he s.iinc lohln md \ol< for i 
Ib'-olntion which ni)|).iienth means dilTerent thinps to dilfennl jieopjp 
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Mr C S Raaga Iyer Wlij don't you give labour votes ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexaudei Muddiman . It the UOnouiable 
Membei will allow me to piocecd with my siiocch, the House will be 
m a position to come to a decision cailici Now, tlicic was a much more 
‘ important statement made by Mr Joslii He said that the European 
ser\ants, by which, I iindei stand, he referred to the servants of IIis 
Majesty the King, weie the scivants of European- capitalists Nov 
that statement was either made lashly or it was made deliberately If 
It was made deliberately, it is not, I regiet to say, based on fact There 
IS hardly any Membei of this House avIio would fiot be piepared to 'agree 
that cluiing the ac],ministiation of India by the King's servants, the 
evploitation of India has been veiy laigely picicnted by the presence of 
English scivants of the Ciown (Hcai, hear, and cries of “ Oh”, and 
“ Question ” ) You saj “ Question ”, but it is true 

The next remark I have to make is vuth reference to the point taken 
by the Honourable Pandit in legard to Sir Muhammad Shafi’s opinion or 
change of opinion Sii, I do not propose to say mueh on that I am 
concerned with his opinion as far as it appears in the report Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi was my colleague He is nov' a private individual and he is 
in that capacity in a position to defend or justify any action he has taken 
in the matter if such defence or justification is necessary I do not pro- 
pose to refer to that furthei 

Now, Sir, the debate has run to great length and I note with gratifi- 
cation that the tone of the speeches has been on the whole very moder- 
ate There has been a desire, an earnest desire, expressed from many 
quarters for co-operation We have been called upon to eo-operate, 
you have been called upon to co-operate, and that is the note on which 
I would wish to end the debate I do not doubt the House wiU proceed to 
pass the amendment Too many people have spoken on the subject 
for me to entertain any hope that any words of mine wiU deter them from 
following that course But, Sir, I cannot help feeling this House may 
yet perhaps regret that course I leave that At any rate the House 
has had a very full and a very lengthy debate on thm report Such a 
debate was promised by the Government and that pledge, I think the 
House will agree, has been amply redeemed 

Now, I do not wish you to think that ,we Like ploughing the sand any 
more than you do It is, I think, under the existing constitution a 
legitimate ambition for those of my service to attain to the post that I 
now hold and to which others of my colleagues similarly have attained 
It IS perhaps the one occasion after a long service when one has hopes 
of bringing forward long cherished schemes and possibly of righting some 
of the wrongs that one has experienced in one’s long career It is no 
pleasure to baring forwaid proposals which we feel aie not considered on 
their merits but are tuimed dovui because they emanate from our Benches 
Now, as the Honourable Pandit pointed out, co-operation does not mean 
that you should support every Bill, every Resolution, that is brought 
forward Sir, no one has ever suggested that that is eo-operatioi5 What 
7 p Ido consider co-operation is tha t the Bills or 

Resolutions or whatever they may be should be 
decided on their merits and not set down with a black mark because 
they emanate from the Benches on which I sit, 
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Djtt.in Bnlndnr T RniifnclJ''ri'ir Wo li:i\*' 1m m domp nn nil nlniip 
The nnjiournWc Sir AlcXTiuU'r Muddinnn V\ ntild tin Jlftnnurnblc 

M' nil ‘ jti'i*' }u > 1 iiii! <-i. Ill ^ lit itj ,tTi(i i\ th n 

Diunti BilntUir T B-’Uirr'^clnrnr * I «lt> 

Tlic nor.mirnhle Sir Alexander Muddinnn • Tin- pr'-tnre comes too 

» fit !I 

hi* tl ' 1 I nr 1 H't nui tin 11«'ij 1j t<> jinsicil •« ,i dt ci-'i'in on 
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thii' U' I' ‘It 11 I cMi ' iih l.opi til it tl,i diio-ioii till! It m'i\ (.omc tti mn\ 
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respect of the control of Military, Foreign and Political affairs for a 
fixed term of years 

Provided tliat during tlio said fixed term tlio proposals of tlio Governor 
General in Council for the ippropnation of auj revenue or moneys for 
militarj or other expenditure classified as ‘ Defence ’ shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislature , but that the Governor General in 
Council shall have poucr, notwithstanding the vote of the Assomblj, to 
appropriate up to u fixed niiixiinuin any sum he may consider nctcssiry 
for such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such expend! 
turc as may bo considered necessary exceeding the maximum so fixed 

(ff) The present system of d3arthy in the Provinces shall be abolished and 
replaced by unitary and lutonoinous responsible Governments subject 
to tho general control and residuarj powers of the Central Government 
in inter provincial and all India matters 

(/i/ The Indian Legislature shall after the expirj of tho fixed term of jears 
referred to in clauses (b) and (/) have full powers to make sucli amend 
monts m tho constitution of India from time to time as may appear to it 
nCcessary or desirable 

This Assembly further recommends to tho Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a convention, 
round table conference or other suitable agency adcquatel} representative 
of all Indian, European and Anglo Indian interests to frame vvuth due 
_regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on the above 
principles, after making such inquirj ns maj bo necessary in this behalf , 

(ft) to place tho said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assomblj and 
submit the same to tho Bntish Parliament to bo embodied in a Statute ’ ’ ’ 

The question I have to put is that that amendment he made 

The motion was adopted by 72 votes against 45 
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TJnnsday 17th September 1925 

KKSOLIJTIOK lU: API’OIKTMENT OP STANDING COMMITTEES 
TO DEAL M'lTll BILLS KELATING TO HINDU AND IMUHAJI- 
MADAN LAW 

The Honoxirnblc Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) 
Sir, I beg to iiio\c the Bcsolution winch stands m my name on the paper 
With jour permission, Sii, and with the permission of the House I will 
take It ns rend 

“ Tins Assniibh rcrointucnds lo the Governor Gcncnl in Council thnt in order to 
pivc cfTcct to the reconiincnd ition in ])nrn;jrn])h 120 of the Ueport of tho Eefonns 
Inquirj Coninnttcc the Indnn Ijcp:ii.l'>tne Utiles uiil tho Standing Orders of this House 
be nniendcd so ns to pro\ido ns follows 

(n) two Standing Committees, one to deal with Bills relating to Hindu Law and 
the other with Bills rcl itiiig lo Muhnmnindan Law, shall bo appointed 

(h) ippointmenls to these Commilteea slmll be made bj a Committee of Selection 
the members of which shall be appointed at one of the first meetings of 
the Asunibh to be held in each near nnd should hold otbeo for one joar 
from the date of nomination 

(c) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the President, tho Deputy 

President ind llio I/"ador of tho House supplemented up to a total number 
of 12 Members on a motion mo^ed In tho Ijcador of tho House so as to 
represent tho mam dnisions of opinion in this House 

(d) the Standing Comniilteo for Bills relating to Hindu Law shall consist 

of the Honourable tlie Homo 'tioniber, the Honourable the Law Member, 
if Ihei arc Members of tlic Ashcmbh, and 30 Hindu Members nominated 
br the Committee of Selection so as to include persons well versed in 
Hindu Law and represontatnes both of tho orthodox and reforming sections 
of tho Hindu Communitv 

(c) tho constitution of the Standing Committee for Muhammadan Law shall be 
similar to tliat of tho Committee on Hindu Law except for tho substitution 
of 20 Muliammadan Members for tho 30 Hindu Members 

v/) tho Members of each Standing Committee shall hold ofTico for one year but 
mai bo re nominated bi the Coninnttcc of Selection in successive years 

{g) a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee 
in one House shall not be referred to tho Standing Committee or a Specml 
Select Conimitteo in tho other House 

(h) ns soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill 
and, subject to pnragrnpli (<7), as soon ns a Bill other than a Government 
Bill wluth has been passed bj tho other House is laid on tho table of 
this House, if the Bill is certified by the President to relate to Hindu 
or liluhammadan Law, it shall be referred to the Standing Committee 
couceriied without further motion 

(0 the Standmg Cjininutteo shall have power to examine witnesses and to 
circulate a Bdl, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported 
to the Assembly 

(j) tho further procedure in the Assembly after tho report of the Standing 
Committee is received shall bo the same as the procedure on receipt of 
the report ef a Select Committee ” 

Diwan Ballad'^ M. RamaGhandra Bao (Godavari cum Kistna • 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) Sir, I beg to move 

“ That the ronsidoration of this Eosolution be adjourned till the beginning of the 
next Session.” 

L4DPI 
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It seems to me, Sii, that this ResolutiOD 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Let the" Honourable 
Member hear my speech befoie he makes that motion I shall not 
detain the House very long, I can assuie him Sir, this is a Eosolution 
■which ar'ses out of paragraph 120 of the report of the Keforms Ingiuiv 
Committee My object in bringing it before the House is merely to 
elicit the opinion of the House on it Paragraph 120 of the Eeport of 
the Eeforms Inquiry Committee pointed out the undoubted anxiety that 
wms felt in many quaiteis regaiding legislation affecting the soci.il 
rights of the various and numerous communities in this country We 
had particularly memoianda both from Hindus and Mussalmans, and 
m this connection I ivould refer the House to paragraphs 40 and 41 of 
the Eeport Amongst other proposal that -were brought forward, we 
were supplied with a veij interestmg note by a former Member of this 
House, Ml Jogendra Natli Mukheijee, and the proposals in my Ecsolu- 
tion very generally follo'w the lines suggested therein As I understand 
niv Honourable friend is about to ask the House to postpone con^dern- 
tion of this Ecsolution, I will not take the House fuithcr into the merits 
I ■wall merely say, that this Ecsolution has been on the papei foi a long 
time The House has had ample notice of it 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) No time 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan and, as far as 

I ]>now onh two lery small amendments ha\e been ])ut dowm on the 
paper Therefore, I did not peisonallj expect a niotmn of that kind 

Ilowexer, I will hcai what mv Honourable fiiend has got to say 

-• • 

Diwan Bahadur M Ramachamdra Rao Sir, I beg to move 

“ Tlint tlio consulcr'ition of this Itcsolution lie ndjournctl to soiiio dij next Session ” 

It is true, Sir, tliat tins Resolution has been on the agenda for a 
little tinio, but I think this is one of those matters which require xerv 
careful consideration as it introduces a new procedure in legard to non- 
ofTicial Bills 1 elating to both Hindu and Muhammadan law I think the 
Ilonouinblc the Home iifember is anxious himself that he should reccne 
the considered opinion of this House in regard to this x'crj important 
matter I do not wish to take up the time of the House by criticising 
nnv of the clauses at this stage, and I trust that the Honourable 
Member will consent to liaxc this matter put off as J suggest It Kecm-> 
to me. Sir that eien if this Ecsolution is earned, nothing con be done to 
bring about tlie new procedure and the new Standing Committee as 
sugccstcd in this Resolution until the beginning of tJic next Session 
In these circuinstancts, Sir, I trust tlic Honourable Member "'mil consent 
to jnx suggestion 

Nr M S Ancy tBerar Eepresentatnc) Sir T rise to ofipose the 
aim ndm nt wlinh nn IlonourobJc friend Div.in Bahadni E im.ichandra 
R o this niomd TIi wants tlic consideration of tins question to be adioiim- 
(d I do not ihinl lir lio'- ,>dvtTK(d an\ xem cogent n i ons for tins 
1 h'> mot mi) la (>n b'fo’i tlir* Ifoii'-e foi ‘ome time To me, it seems 
I) it tl ' coiis’df ration vincli I't l’'’s in nnnd is what tbe minoritj has 
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■wntten about this recorainendation It has been written in the minority 
report that this question has not been sufficiently considered and there- 
foi-e, they have not subsciibed to the recommendation of the majority on 
this point I feel, Sii, having eaiefuUy gone through the volumes of 
evidencG recorded by the Committee that the question has been categorically 
bi ought to the notice of the Committee in the two important memoranda 
submitted to that Committee by the Hindu Mahasahha and 8ii Bharat 
Dhanna Mahamandal and theie was also a Resolution of the Moslem 
League I also find in the volume of evidence that Mr BarKat All has 
been more than sufficiently eioss-examined on that point by the Committee 
bo, with that material before the Committee it could not be reasonably 
said that the questiop. was not sufficiently considered by the Committee, 
and therefore, I submit that the minoiity was not justified in making any 
observation to the effect that the question has not been properly consideied 
and sufficient materials have not been placed before them Theie should 
have been no recommendation to that effect The question is one which 
IS before the public of thus country for years together Those who ha\e 
subscribed to the Congress-League Pact of Lucknow know that with regard 
to matters of this kmd the necessity of some soit of safeguard has been 
keenlj felt Therefore, when the question is now being brought for 
consideration before the House by the Honourable the Home Member 1 
do not thmk that he has taken the House by surprise He is only asking 
you to give your deliberate verdict upon a question that has been before 
the country for years togethei Honourable Members will see in the list 
of Resolutions that have been admitted by the Honourable the President on 
the 24th August 1925 there is a Resolution of which I gave notice and 
irhieh runs as follows 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept and 
taie all necessary steps to givo effect to the recommendations in paragraph 120 of 
the majority report of the Heforms Inquin Committee proposuig additional Bate 
guards on legislation affectmg the rebgion, rebgious ntcs and usages of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, as ivell as any questions affecting the Hindu and Muhammadan 
law ” 
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country that there is no likelihood of their inherent rights being jeopardis- 
ed hy any action of the Legislature when it may be turned into a responsible 
Legislature It is necessary for us to create that sort of ^atmosphere in 
the country and I believe we shall not be doing justice to our cause by 
postponing the consideration of this question at a time like this I do 
not Wish to speak further on that pomt, at this stage, hut I thmk we shall 
not be acting wisely by adjourning the consideration of this question 
I tlipfcEore oppose the amendment and support the motion which has liecn 
put forward before the House by the Honourable the Home Member 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I am not gomg to 
delay the House on the question of the motion that the debate be adjourned 
T place myself in the hands of the House and shall accept its decision 

Mr President The original question was 

“ That the Ecsolation* moved by the Hononrable the Home Member be accepted ” 

Since which an amendment has been moied 

“ That the consideration of this Resolution be adjourned to some day next Session ” 

The question that I have to put is that that amendment be made 

The motion was adopted 


RESOLUTION RE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home MemberJ Sir, I 
beg to mote the following Resolution 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
proceed to make the amendments in the Electoral Rnles required to give effect to 
recommendations Nos 8 and 9 in the majonty report of tho Reforms Inquiry 
Committee ” 

Tliosc recommendations are contained in paragraphs 66 ,ind 67 of the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee report They deal with the question of 
woman franchise and the disabilities of women to be members of the Legis- 
lature I need not tell the House that in the Government of India Act 
there is no statutory disquaUfication of women The question of women 
ns \oters was deliberately left by the Joint Committee to the Local Gov- 
ernments themsches m the first place, and left to the Assembly Though 
a Resolution was passed by the Assembly in fa^our of woman franchise it 
does not operate in any proMnee unless that province has voted in fivour 
of the franchise cither before or after the Assembly Resolution This is i*^ 
regards the \olmg bj women I understand that ^Madras,' Bombay, the 
United ProMnees, and Bengal have removed the bar on women vmting In 
Burma women have the right to vote but no Resolution lias been piissed 
allowing them to stand as candidates Election and nomination stand on 
TO -vonv same basis — they are dealt with by lule 7 and 

“ rule 22, I think it is, of the Rules Rule 22 is the 

rule dealing v\ith nominations, and rule 7 is the rule regarding the right 
to elect The disqualifications in regard to being elected arc contained in 
rule T At prevent there is no provision in rule 5 which allows the sov 
divqinlifieation to be removed even after a Resolution by tlic Legislature 
WHiat tins Rc-olution proposes to do is to amend rule 6 on the lines of 
rule 7 It will require the same Resolutions to be passed .uul similar 
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notices to ho gnen as arc required now m the ease of an amendment giving 
the franelnse to Avomen 

There is one other matter that is dealt A\ith in the lecommendations, 
tliat IS, in regard to the har against women being registeied as electors of 
the Delhi and Ajmer-jMen\ara constituencies The Resolution therefore— 
I think I lia\c made it clear to the House — places before the House the 
question of the grant of the franchise to Avomen in Ajmer-Merwmra, and 
the House also, if it accepted this Resolution, A\ould be eommitting itself 
to A\hal might perhaps he considered the possiblj serious problem of “ lady 
Jilciuhcrs ” It A.ould he recommending to the GoAcmmcnt that pow'ers 
should he proAided enabling the Legislatures to bring this about liy an 
analogous juoecduie to that Iia' aaIucIi the franchise can he confeired on 
Aiomcn I nicrclA hung this Resolution in order that A\e may ha\e ^the 
opjiiion of tile House on the matter I think, Gir, that is all I need say at 
present 

Mr A Rangaswanu Iyengar (Tanjore cuvi Tnchiuopoly Non- 
klulminmadan Rural) Sir, I should like to know from the Honouiahle 
the Home IMemher A\liat tlic etTect of p.issiiig this Resolution a\i11 be in the 
first instance — Aihcthcr hj reason of passing this Resolution it would 
ipso facto become jios-sible for Avomen, oi A\hcllicr this House should pro- 
ceed to pass another Resolution to enable AAomen, to stand as candidates 
under the existing rules That is one thing I»w anted to kuiow The other 
thing that I want to state is that, so far ns the Party to Avhicli A\e belong 
IS concerned, we liaAc been in faAour of A\omen franchise, we haAe been 
in faAour of AAomen being qualified to represent electors in this country, 
since the time A\hen the reforms Avere demanded and Aicre introduced, so 
that so far as the piinciple and this particuku proposal aie concerned, we 
liaAc been committed to it all these jears, and there is therefore no ques- 
tion of opposing this reform, Avluch ought to haAe been introduced long, 
long ago But A\e desire, Sir, to be understood that m passing this motion 
and in allowing our ladies to Iuiac their right to Aote and to represent us, 
AAC do not by anA means accede to the proposition that Ave are here prepared 
to take steps to carr^ out the recommendations of the majority report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee — (Laughter' -and therefore, Sir, with 
that -itatement of our position, I say. Sir, that we are entirely in faA'our of 
the motion 

Mr B Das (Orissa Dnision Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I rise to 
giA e my cordial support to the Resolution which the Honourable the Home 
Member has moved Sir, we get Aery small mercies from the Home Mem- 
ber in matters of Reforms Legislation However small the meiey Ts that 
has come in the way of Avomen, I Avelcome the proposition 

Mr K. Ahmed You will not be returned nest time 

Mr President Order, order 

Mr B Das This House, Sir, and every other Legislature will Avel- 
come the adA'ent of aa omen into the Legislature, and it is for no other reason 
than that of the opposition in certain quarters in this House to every 
piece of social legislation, CA^ery measure that is introduced for the welfare 
of women and children in this House We have seen how opposition in 
certain quarters was aroused against the social legislation which was intro- 
duced by my Honourable friend, Sir Han Singh Goux, and also when the 
Honourable the Home Member introduced similar legislation of a modest 
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scope We liave seen how a certain section of tins House opposed it Had 
there been some xepiesentatnes of the Momen of India in this House, 
we would have had the mew point of women as legaids this legislation 
before us, and they would hare shorvn that man-made laws are not alwmjs 
condiicire to the interests of women and that women have got their own 
views in matters of legislation Sir, almost all the difficulties that the 
women of the West have had to go through m the matter of then fian- 
chise has disappeared and I need not dilate upon them here Since the 
conception of manhood and womanhood in the West — (Laughter )- -the 
people in the West thought that all the mistakes were committed by wmman 
and that it was Adam that was tempted by Er e (Laughter ) Sir, that 
IS not the conception of the East In the East, wmman has got ccpial status 
with man, and in India, we Indians have always allowed women equal 
status in our homes, in our social life and in our political bfe In India 
at present there is Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, whose rule is as 
beneficent as the rule of Queen Victoria of revered mcmoi-y, ruling over 
a large territory There arc two or three Mahaiani-Regents — in Travau- 
core and I think also in Gwalior, and I believe that whenever women came 
to rule orer any territory, whenever women brought their influence to 
bear upon social or public life, they hare infused a great degree of com- 
passionate feeling into our Ines, they have brought justice tempered with 
compassion But we hare found that whenever man has legislated for 
rvoman, he has alrrays beeil hard on woman (Hear, hear ) The other 
day in another place an eminent speaker (Sir Fiedelick Whyte) said tha1 
the time will soon come when my friend, Pandit Shamlal Nehru, will be 
replaced bj’' a reiy competent ladr who happens to be his own spouse I 
hope. Sir, the timq mil come when rve will hare ladies like Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu and Mrs Uraa Nehru here, assisting us in the legislation of tins 
country I do not rrant ladies. Sir, to take part in platitudes of politics, 
but I rrant them to participate in social legislation afteeting the rvomen 
who form half the population of India and the millions of children whose 
interests aie not properlj < looked after by the legislation made by liaid- 
heaited man It is rvomen that must influence us in this social legis- 
lation, and also in legislation for women — rvomen who are being srreated 
and orenrorked in the factories of Bombay and Calcutta and in the tea 
gardens of Assam The other dav. Sir, we remember that rvhen my friend, 
Mr Joslii, introduced Ins Jlatermtj Beneflt Bill in this House, tlus House 
threw It out Sir, r\e, being men, did not understand the rvoman ’s vierv- 
point and r\ Oman’s troubles , and had there been rromen in this House, 
thev rrould hare placed then new in the matter of -that Bill before us 
Well, I begin hr sar iiig that I thank the Honourable the Home Member for 
the small merer that he has show n to us, and, accepting the little mercy that 
he has shorrm in the matter, I welcome the proposition Sii, I hare got 
one doubt Going through the speeches that weie delirered in the Council 
of State, I do not find it mentioned that rvomen will be eligible for election 
to the Council of S' ate I mav be incorrect, I hare not pioperlj under- 
stood tlic speeches, but I hope the Home krember mil make it clear that 
rromen mil be cligiMe for election to this Iloiwe as rrell as to the Council 
of State Another point is tlrs Wlir should Ecsolutions be passed in 
the local Councils for giring rotes to women or the right Of election to 
women ’ Whr should not the Ccntial Legislature pass legislation and 
giro •'ot*-. to all tlie women in India so th.it thor mar he eligible for elec- 
tion end for roting for the local Councils .is well ns for the Central Legis 
lature, including the Council of Stale ? Although some of us do not 
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want the existence ot that House, yet, so long as that House exists, let 
women be theie to model ate then judgment The piesence of women 
in that House will bring a little bit more of sense in the legislation of 
that House and it will be bettei toi the countiy and they will legislate 
better 

\ 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaiaz Hussain Khan (Patna and Phota Nagpur 
cum Orissa Muhammadan) Sii, I eongiatulate the Honourable the Home 
Member for having bi ought up this Resolution before this House for con- 
sideration, though it is lathei late What is the Resolution ? (Laughter ) 

I quite support the Resolution, and it is nov too late in the day to discust 
what the piopei sphere of woman is, as it has been leeognised throughout 
the civilised woild that women, simply because of their sex, are not inferior 
to men It will only be a social tyranny if women aie not allowed to vote 
or to stand foi the Councils , and so the Resolution which has been moved 
quite meets the lequiiements I do not know much of the Hindu social 
custom 01 the Hindu law But so fai as I ha\e read I can say that m the 
Hindu rebgion no sacrifice is vahd unless the man has his wife with him 
to participate in the rebgious function, and I think the wife participates 
in all rebgious functions Such is the case en under the present law, 
women are allowed to manage their oivn affairs I do not know much 
about Hindu law, but accoiding to Muhammadan law, women have their 
share in the property, they manage their landed propeities sometimes 
themselves, and sometimes by gning a power of attorney to their husbands 
or servants , they thus manage the whole thing themselves They 
manage their own household affairs They pay taxes and I do not under- 
stand how by merely exeicismg their vote or getting themselves elected 
to councils they would not be able to do their work propeilj'-, as they do 
in their own houses There may be some people who think that women 
are uneducated and not quite fit to exeicise the franchise m India I 
shall be much surprised if I hear that aigument The Begum of Bhopal 
and Mrs Sarojmi Naidu are examples Almost all the Congress Com- 
mittees have iiecommended Mis Sarojini Naidu for the Presidentship 
ot the Congress, which is the highest honour which it is in the power 
of Indians to eonfei on any man oi woman ' At the present time almost 
all the Congress Committees have elected her to be the President of the 
Congress, and nothing could be bettei and more appropriate at this 
stage than to acknowledge the rights of women here m this House That 
w so far as the Resolution goes Now, my amendment is simply this 

Mr H Tonkinson On a point of order. Sir, I should like to ask 
for your ruling as to whether tlie amendment standing in the name of my 
Honourable friend is in order 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan I could not hear the Honour- 
able Member 

Mr N M Joshi He has asked for a ruling as to whethei your 
amendment is in order or not 

Mr President Order, order klr Tonkmson 

Mr H Tonkmson Sir, I submit for vour rubng that the amend- 
ment standmg m the name of my Honourable friend is quite outside the 
scope of the Resolution which is before us 


V 
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Mr EL Ahmed The Honotirahle Member from Bihai has made 
his remarks on the question in general I suppose he is coming to pardah 
ladies and iviU ask the Honourable the Home ilemher to set apart a por- 
tion of this Assembly Chamber for them here Sir, let us ha've some views 
of his own on the subject from the experience of the old gentleman of this 
country 

Mr President There can be no doubt that the question raised by 
the amendment has nothing to do with the subject matter of the Kesolu- 
tion The question of special facilities for women voters is a question to 
be settled by rules and is not dealt with in the recommendations Nos 8 
and 9 of the majoiitj report, with which we are at present concerned 
The amendment of the Honourable Member is therefore outside the scope 
of this Resolution 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Huasain Khan ' ilav [ proceed ? ' 
(An Honotirahle Member Tlic amendment is outside the scope of the 
Resolution ”) Very well, I do not moie the amendment, that is all I 
would ask the House to accept the Resolution unanimously I want to tell 
the House that India is not behindhand m resjiect of the capability of 
women That is all I haic got to say and nothing more I support the 
Resolution 

Mr M K Acharya (Soath Arcot cum Chingleput Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, I do not know if the small amendment of which I 
gave notice is 

Mr President The Honourable Member will understand that it is 
also outside the scope of the Resolution 

(Mr M K Acharya did not resume his seat ) 

The Honourable Member must know that he has to resume his seat 
uhen the President rises (The Honourable Member then icsumed his 
seat ) The Honourable Member's amendment is outside the scope of 
the Resolution lie can speak on the general question 

Mr M. K Acharya I thank you, Sir, for your kind ruling I 
jircsurae my amendment was out of order I shall make a few general 
lemarks upon the motion before the House I vant to preface my remarks 
by just thib one statement, rather one explanation, that I would like to 
oc judged by some of my friends opposite by vhat I say rather than by 
nhat I maj appear to bo in their eyes We have ahead listened to more 
than one attach very undeserved attack, on orthodoxy, or upon supposed 
orthodoxv, from both Sir Han Singh Gour and my friend Mi B Das But 
to come to the motion before us one or two things strode me when reading 
ihw motion about woman franchise as part of the recommendations of the 
majority report of the Muddiman Committee. Thus I thought it was 
gnen out, Sir, that that Committee was appointed for some very grand 
purpose to imestigate into the waj in which the reforms are worked, 
to fmd out the inherent defects of dj archy, and to suggest ways and means 
for removmg those defects, and so on and so forth I am wondering 
whether, as a result of these 'mighty im estigations, ve arc now having 
once more an example of what the old adage sajs of a mountain being in 
labour and bringing forth an insignificant mouse I n onder whether the 
cuing of the lotc to a number of lad cs in this land or, for the matter of 
that, liaxing a number of ladj Members in the various Legislatures, would 
remove *be defects inherent in dyarchy , whether 20 additional lady 
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Mcraberb in Bengal oi the Qcntial Piomuccs A\ould have a\oided the 
creation of a deadlock thcic I likewise ^\ondel wlietliei, it to luy own 
uncouth Aoicc the \cry plaintnc tone oL some lady Mcmbei 'weie added in 
suppoit of the unfortunate laihv a^ emploj ees, the Uonoiirablc Sir Charles 
Junes and the llonour.dilc I\Ir Siin would give a nioie favourable and 
more sympathetic heaiing no\\e\er, I shall presume that such wnll be 
the case hcieaiter No ? — I sec that Mr Sim is shaking his head I So 
if J had am hopes that <d least when ad\ocated by the fan sex, the cause 
Aiould plo^nll of the ItailwaA suboidinates I seem to be A\aincd that I am 
iiiislakcn Be that as it may, Sii, and vci\ oithodox as I am supposed 
to be, and -verv uncouthly bearded as I peihajis am, — (Laughter) — I am 
still chnalrous enough to appreciate the Resolution brought by the 
gallant Leader of the IIousc I ha^c cultivated a sufficient love of what 
is beautifid in natuic and in art (Laughter ) In the old days, befon' 
the non-co-operation moAcment came in, when I had not given up study- 
ing for spinning, I had read plenty of books on wffiat are called the 
Rights of women And I certainly^ remember the famous lines of the 
poet 

“ ‘Woman ’a cause la man’s , they fall or nso 

Together, dwarfed or god bke, bond or free ’ ’ 

I suppose these are the lines So that I am not altogether ignorant of 
the great part played by’ the fairer and, I am ready to confess, the better 
‘ex in the moulding of the world's destimes I am certainly not stand- 
uig 111 this House to oppose the motion before us I reaUy wanted to plead 
on behalf of the women , and that was the object of my amendment which 
y’ou. Sir, have ruled out of order Therefore I •will not move my amend- 
ment My wew is that women should not be subjected to all the hard- 
ships such as we men ha\e to undergo by going from village to ■viUago, 
taluk to iahik and place to place canvassing in an electorate cohsistmg 
of 20,000 or 30,000 voters I would like to say, when the tune comes for 
any of my sisters to be present m this House, that the rules that would 
be made then should provide for their coming to this House in a much 
easier way For the rest I have absolutely nothmg to say against the 
Resolution It would certainly be very much more artistic and more 
varied to have both gentlemen and ladies sittmg in this House , I dare 
say it will be very pleasant if to our masculine spoits here we have some 
, feminme pastimes added Therefoie, I welcome on its owm merits the 
suggestion made , I am not at all up for opposing it For once, I shaR 
disappoint my friends on the opposite side of the House — ^the so-called 
champions of women’s freedom and w’omen's rights and so on , I shall 
disappomt them by lending my own very orthodox support to the measure 
before the House Indeed, Sir, according to orthodox Hindiusm also 
even the male Deity is m some respects subordinate to the female Deity’ 

“ Slavas hahtya yulcto yadt iJtavaU shal tah prabliavitum ” 

“ Rhiva united with Sbakti alone is capable of becoming the Lord of Creation ’ ' 

Be that as it may, I wash to lend in my very, very humble way, my warm 
support Let those people, who talk so much of women’s franchise and 
all that, know that we, old people also, have great love, great regard and 
great reverence for women And I, for one, certainly think that, in 
deciding the great problems that will aftect the future progress ana 
destmy of this land, women’s wisdom will be quite as precic ■’ s, indeed 
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more precious than, the talents of my most talented friends on the 
heterodox side of the House 

The Honourahle Sir Alexander Muddiman . Sir, I have only a few 
words to say In the first place, it seems to me that there has been a shght 
misunderstanding as to the effect of the Resolution. It is possible that 
some Members may be considering the question of an election 
(Laughter ) If so, I should like to make it quite clear that this Reso- 
lution IS merely a recommendation to the Governor General in Conned 
to amend the rules and will therefore not operate till those rules are 
amended I wanted to make that point clear 

Some of the Honourable Members asked me as to the rules regarding 
the Council of State The rules are the same mutahs mutandis It was 
I t hink Mr B Das who suggested that the Conned of State was back 
ward in gallantry I may mform him that the Council of State has 
already passed a Resolution similar to that before the House Mj’ 
Honourable friend Mr Acharya felt bound to reflect on the tiny mouse 
that the majority report has produced All the same, he seemed to 
welcome it, once he had mdulged in the necessary' depreciation of any- 
thing from these Benches I am sure he wdl And it is quite a big mouse 
I really must congratulate him and also Mr Rangaswami Iyengar on 
then* ungrudging and enthusiastic welcome to this Resolution 

Mr President The question is 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
-proceed to make the amendments in the Electoral Enles required to give effect to 
recommendations Nos 8 and 9 m the majority report of the Eeforms Inqnirv 
Committee ” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Wednesday, 16ih Septemher 1925 

IJCSObETfON KE AMENDMENT OP THE RULES FOR ELECTION 
'rO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES 

Pandit Sbamlal Ncliru (IMcciut Dnision Non-Muhammaclau Rural) 
(Tile llonnu.able Meinbei nas giccled uilli aitplause on using to addiess 
Ibc House) Sir, the question o£ disqualification 

Mr President The Honourable Member must begin by reading bis 
Resolution 

Pandit Sbamlal Kebru I thought, Sir, that I bad moved the Reso- 
lution formalh the other daj, but I mil do it again to-day The Resolu- 
tion, ivliich I liaic alrcadi mo\cd. Sir, runs as follows 

“ Tins As'^oinbh rcconiincnflR to the Goicnior General in Council that the rules 
made under the Goveminent of India Act, 1010, for election to the Indian and proiancial 
Legislatures bo so amende 1 as to remoic all the disqu ililications wluch are at present 
imposed upon aui person against whom a comiction bj a crimmal court involving a 
sentence of transport ition or imprisonment f6r a period of more than one year is sub 
sistmg " 

Sir, tlie notice of this Resolution was given early last year Aftei the 
notice vas gnen, this question was referred bj' the Government of India 
to the Pailiamenlarj Joint Committee {Mi K Ahmed “ How do you 
know ? ”) I Icnow that because I have read their report (Laughter ) 
I do not knov wlietbei it vas on account of this Resolution that the Gov- 
ernment of India referred the subject to the Parbmentaiy Joint Committee 
Peiliaps it vas that, or perhaps (I would like to give the Goveinment 
credit for it) it vas duo to their thinking that an otfence should not carry 
more than one penalty Tins question was taken up by the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee, and it vas discussed at seieril meetings for over a 
month It vas rcsohod by the Committee to invite the Secretaiy of State 
for India to give them the reasons for the amendment proposed by the 
Government of India At the second meeting at winch the Secretary of 
State was present he made a statement as to the necessity for the proposed 
amendments After deliberation it was moved by the Earl of Middleton 
“ That the Committee do not recommend the Secretary of State to make the 
proposed amendments to tho quabflcations for candidature for Indian Legislative 
bodies ” 

The J3ame was objected to and votes were taken Votes for the Resolution 
veie 4 and against the Resolution of not recommending were 11 

The proposed motion was disagreed to Then another motion was 
made by 5lr Wardlaw Milne 

" That the Committee accept the view of the Government of India as to the 
necessity for the amendment, but suggest that, if the Government fear the continuance 
of persistent demands on the part of persons convicted, the period of disqnabfication 
should be reduced from five to two years ” 

This also was objected to The contents were 5 and the non-contents 
were 10 Then it was moved by Lord Clwyd 

“ That the Committee shall advise the Secretary of State for India to adopt the 
proposal of the Government of India to amend tho Hides made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, so as to remove the disqualification tor five years which the rules 
at present impose upon anj person ‘ agamst whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than six 
months is subsisting ’ ’ 

This was also objected to 
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of India According to English law there is only one penalty for one 
offence, and even a murderer there is qualified to stand for the Legisla- 
ture I do not think any criminals, real criminals I mean, wvere allowed 
by the public to get any votes at all m England and the same thing, I 
am sure, wdl happen in India if a real daeoit or a real thief stands for 
election here {An Honoui aMe Menibei “ Why are you here ? ”) I 
am here because Government failed and could not help my getting in Now, 
Sir, in England where they have got a representative Government people 
who go to jail deserve the punishment In India thousands and thousands 
of people who, if they had their own Gavernment would have been honoured 
for their patriotism, have been sent to jail and deelaied convicts and 
declared unfit for any work for the good of their country through the 
Legislature In England, Sir, if an offence is pumshable with a lO-shilhng 
fine, in India the same offence means six montlis’ rigoious imprisonment or 
perhaps a year In India, Sii, people go to jail for offences for patriotism 
and sometimes for displeasing some powerful people In 1920-21 Sir, as 
u e bU know, about 30,000 people went to jail voluntarily By voluntarily 
I do not mean to say that they went and locked themselves up m the jail, 
but they took no objection to their bemg sent to jail Theie were about 
30,000 of them, of whom Mr Gandhi was one Of these people. Sir, nearly 
every one was no offender against any law, real law, not a lawless law 
Cases were tried in courts, punishments were given light up to 5 years 
rigorous imprisonment, for “ offences ” which in a self-governing country 
wiU be considered patriotism and rewarded accordingly In 1921, Sir, 
many people, high and low, the favourites of the people of the country 
were sent to jail on manufactuied evidence Take the case of my Honour- 
aide Leader who happens to be my uncle also (Laughter) or my 
Honourable uncle who happens to be my leader, whichever way you like to 
have it (Applause ) He was arrested at 5 o’clock, taken to jail and 
the next morning tried by the Magistrate He refused to answer questions 
His signature, or his so-called signature, on a paper had to be proved before 
a connction could be obtained The paper was there all right, but some- 
body had to proi e the signature because he had refused to answer questions 
A person was forthcoming immediately who said that he had served Pandit 
klotilal Nehru foi a large number of years as his servant and who knew 
lus signature in Hindi well Now, Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru had never 
seen that man’s face before, nor had I for the matter of that {An Honour- 
able Member “ Wlij^ did you not disprove it ? ”) I do not thuik he 
has ever signed his name in Hindi But aU the same he got six months’ 
simple imprisonment and Ks 500 fine This is how convictions are 
mameux red in India There is another case of my cousm Pandit Jawalurlal 
Nclirii He heard of the firing in Jaito He went there No objection was 
lakon to it He went to the city and met the Superintendent of Police on the 
roadside The Superintendent of Police seeing there was a foreigner 
asked his name His name was well known to the Superintendent He 
asked him as a special fax oui to wait where lie v as, until he went and saw 
the Administrator My cousin obliged him and waited He came back v ith 
the Administrator’s orders that my cousin should leave the State imuie- 
diateh Pandit Jawahirlal Nehini mforraed the pobce that he was going 
In the first tram which was leaving Jaito that exening The police said 
‘ Mx orders are that you slioidd leave immediately ” Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru said “ That is the onlj tiain bj vhicli I can leave and that is the 
mrlicst I cannot eiaporate in the air ” He got 2^ veai-s’ rigoious im- 
pnsonnienl for lefusing 1o exaporafe in the air Is that an offence, Sir ? 
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Mr (?iin<llirf! c”'-'' ^^oll lainwn niul I iicpcl jio( lliercfoic ‘;nv nujdung 
ilmiM M (.Mr X Stuhq lln<nn " Whni nbont jour oA\n cnsc ? ”) My 
frun-l v\atils to K«o\\ im own oii'.o owji fiso, Sir, is tins I was 

nriC'-tiil 10 mmntts jiftor im llononnhlc untie 1 was taken to jail the 
r,nne i'\aiinp T he iu"cl morning 1 was tried in jnil The Afagistrate asked 
me question*' 1 rtfu'-ed to aiiswir them M^ ease was a warrant case 1 
was arrested on i warr'iit The charge ^vas changed to anothci section 
which wn*? n summons ens-* Jhit although the charge was n summons case 
I was Ipcltd up h\ the orders of the Magistrate forthwith for 0 days, 
hcciuse I would ikU iiiisver (|Uestions ] thought it was useless being 

looked up for e\er Olid e\er So I deeidod to ha\c a definite term of im- 

prisonment -\fttr dn\s 1 soul th.it I had committed the olTence and 
1 was jirond to do it and would do it again I got six months for that 
(Laughter) Tills is how ootnictious are mnna*u\rod m India This 
IS how rcspeetahle ja ople of India, peiqilc who arc loicd In Indians, arc 
treated I dire sn\ u s^^nts ndministr.atnc jnirposcs But it shows to 
the cotmtr\ that %ou are nonentities and \ou dare not put up jour head 
But. .^ir if jou look at it from lla nal .idminisii.ilne pond 
of MOV and not from the \ indict i\o point of \icw, it is under- 
mining the foundations of that \er\ ndininislrntion which is beha^- 
ing in that wn\ Sir, I do not want to prolong nn speech I just want 
to warn the Go\(rnmcnt as a \in ln\nl sulijeet of Ilis IVlaiesty the King 
and ns n Ncr\ loinl suhject of the huroauerne\ m this country (Hear, 

hear ) I an\ it is a had thing It is not n sensible thing to treat a Inigc 

number of jicoplo in Hint ofiliand and callous manner It is dangerous 
for their own ndmiinst ration and d is dangerous for Ibcir own Goaernment 
Tbc^ want cooperation Can tbc\ e\peet cooperation fiom a man who 
is gnen 2i a cars’ rigorous imprisonmcul for the ofTcncc of not evaporating 
in the air on the orders of the Admmisti t(oi of Nabha State The same 
man, Sir, nn cousin, was gnen si\ monllis in another case He did not 
appeal A special judge was appointed to rcMsc the judgment He was 
let olT without am defence In that judge Tlic tlurd tune he was given 
38 nioidhs Altogether, .Sir, he has recened 1} ^eal^’ impiisonmont He 
cannot come to this A-sscmblj "Win f Because he is a patriot and because 
he refused to e\apoialc in the air Tlieic arc mam other cases into whicli 
I need not go 

There is one more c.iso whicIi I should like to mention That case 
was from Benare-s A Aluhaminadnn gentleman, a doctor by profession, 
w.as gnen a j car’s iigoious imnnsonmeid I do not exactly remembei 
under what section, but it was citlicr under theft or some such other offence 
When the orders were issued bj tlie Go\einmcnt for the better treatment 
of the political prisoner^, that man w’ho was convicted under that dis 
graceful section was put on political prisoners’ rations The Government 
acknowledged, Sir, that he was a political prisoner although he had com 
mitted theft But can vou. Sir, send a political piisoiier to jad under the 
charge of theft ? That very thing shows that the Government acknow- 
ledged that thev were doing things which no honest man can think of ever 
doing I am sorrjq Sir, to have used strong words because I do not believe 
in using strong words But, if what I have said is considered to be strong 
I am sorry for having done it But I have only stated the facts 

Sir, llic Honourable the Home Member must Icnow what the Maharaja 
Sahib of Mahmudnbad said m his e\udenee hefoic the Reforms Inquiry 
Qommittee I am soiiw I have foigotten the page of th'*' report and there 
are cannot refei to his 
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Mr K. Ahmed He sent n written statement to the Eofoims Inquiry 
CoinmiUco winch Avns drafted by you I 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : It was not supplied by me, but I do not 
Icnoii ■whcllici ho asked im fiicnd Mi K Ahmed ioi it Hoi\cvoi, the 
Mahaiaja Sahib is absolutely of the same ojiinioii ns we, the convioted 
an 1 non-convictcd Swniajists 

Sir, I will not say anything more at the ])icsciit moment Imt if any 
nonoiiinblo Mcmbei Ha5T5 anylluiig which rcquiios .i icjiiy I will deni 
wuth it fully in my lojily (ApjilaiiHC ) 

The Honoiu’able Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home I^fcmber) Sir, if 
I rise at tins cailj'' stage of the debate it is foi the puijiosc, if 1 can, of 
bringing nonouinblc l\Icmbcis back moio closely to the licsolution actual- 
ly befoie the House My Honourable iiiend will paidon me if I snj 
that miany of his reinaiks seem to me lalhci to deal with ciitioism of 
the couits than to lefci to the actual tcims of his Resolution If I have 
not misundei stood him, I gather tliat he at any rate pleaded guilty to the 
chaige against lum 

Sir, the Resolution as framed by my Honourable friend in\olvcs 
two things, I think Not only does it in\olvc tlieic lieing no disqualifica- 
tion at all in the ca,so of a person convicted foi anj ofTence whatever bj a 
cnminal court but it would also pernut a poison actually in prison to stand 
as a candidate Now, the existing disqualifications on this matter arc as 
follows 

As the lulcs were originally framed, the}' prevented a person con- 
victed by a ciiminal couit w'ho had received a sentence in excess of six 
months’ impiisonmcnt from standing as a candidate The only wxay 
in winch this disqualification could be removed was by a pardon, a 
difficult thing to obtain and a difficult thing occnsionalb’’ to giant Web, 
Sir, this question of disqualification has been raised, ns my Honouiable 
friend pointed out, on several occasions It was, in fact, as he says, 
eonsideicd by tlic Standing Joint Committee on Indian Aflans in tlie 
session of 1924 My Honourabl'C friend read the motion moved by Lord 
Clwyd, but I think he appeared to gather from it that the Joint Commit- 
tee recommended the abolition of all restrictions in this matter That 
is not the case What the Joint Committee recommended was that the 
pioposal of the Government of India should be adopted and that pro- 
posal has, in fact, been adopted by the Government of India The 
matter was again considered by the Reforms Inquiry Committee last 
year I will read to the House a passage dealing with their lecoin- 
mendations on that point 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru May I interrupt the Honourable Member, 
Sir ? The motion made in tlie Standing Joint Committee was n 

“ That the Oommittoo shall advise the Secretary of State for India to adopt tht 
proposal of the Oovemmeni of India to amend tho Bnlcs made under the Govonment 
of India Act, 1919, so as to remove the disqualification for five years whieh the utles at 
present impose upon any person, etc ” 

The Honourable Sir Alexandei Muddiman Sir, the Honourable 
Member has been misled by the wording of the motion, but the Govern- 
ment of India made no such proposal 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar It is 'certainly the recommendation 
of the Jomt Committpc 
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The Honourable Sir Alexandei Muddiman It is not the leeoni- 
laondation of the Joint Committee It Avas moved by Lord Chvyd 

“ Thnt the Coinmitloc slnll ^d'^ISc Iho Sccretar\ of State for India to adopt the 
proposil of tlic Goicniincnt of India to iincnd the rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1910, so is to remove the disqualification for five jears which tho rules 
at present imjiocc upon anj person ‘ against whom a conviction bj' a criminal court 
following a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than six 
niontlis 13 subsisting ’ ” 

The leeonimendatiou of the GoAcrnment of India did not propose the 
abobiioii of all disqualifications as seems to be thought Theie tvas no 
such proposal of the GoAcrument of India I thinlc the House avlU 
accept that when I tell them that that is so 

Pandit Sbamlal Nehru AVill the Honourable Member lead the le- 
cdmmendalion sent to the Committee ? 

The Honouiable Sir Alexander Muddiman I have not got that, 
Sir It Avas based on our letter no doubt 

When I Avas interrupted I A\'as sajnng that this mattei Avas consi- 
dered by a Committee that met last year, the Eeforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, and their lecommendations aie to be found both m the majoiity 
and minoiity lepoits I think I am jusafied in '■aying that though the 
minoritA' Avere not veiy A\aim in support of any of our lecommendations, 
they did suppoit this oi at any late said they had no objection to the 
change This vas a recommendation that Avas discussed a,t considerable 
length in the majoiity report and A\'as a unanimous recommendation 
The majority report said 

“ At present any conviction which involves a sentence of more than six months 
constitutes a bar to election, unless the offence has been pardoned, for a penod of 
five years from the date of tho expiration of the sentence ’’ 

They Avent on to say 

We are not prepared to recommend the mtroduction of any provisions in the 
rule which would differentiate between offences involving, and offences not involving 
moral turpitude We consider that the attempt to provide such a distinction is, 
unsound in theory and almost impossible in practice We liowever consider that it is 
inadvisable to require that the offence should be pardoned before the disquahfication 
is removed. The disqualifications under other provisions of the rule can be removed 
by order of the Local Government in this behalf and provided arrangements are made 
to secure that there shall bo unifomutj of action in regard to particular persons in 
different provinces we consider tliat snnilar provisions sliould suffice in regard to this 
disqualification also We also consider that the period of six months is too short, 
and that it should be increased to one jear This period has a precedent m the similar 
provision in the South African constitution. ’ ’ 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trinchinopoly Non- 
Muliammadan Urban) May I knoAv whether the proceedings of the 
Jomt H^ibamentary Committee Avere placed before the Muddiman Com 
nuttee ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman No, Sir, I do not thinlc 
we had it at the time, nor would it have influenced the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee if it had been placed before them 

My friend behind me (Mr Tonkinson) informs me that the Joint Com- 
mittee finished their business in July and the Government of India did not 
receive their pioeeedings tiU last February 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Will t.hc 
Honourable Member read what the minority say ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman . Tin ininonlj nn\ 

“It iir roi nnmu’iit1( il tliiit a (ii'iiluaf of *tix iiiniitlix t Iilrli roiittUulc^ a Inr lo 
oU'ctioii iiliould 1)(' iiantiMil to ono Mtir \\« liat tin olijrrtinn *' 

Ml. M A Jinnah Mnv I just an. a uoid on tin [loinL Tin 
nnn()rit\ look tins \i(‘\\ lli.'il it \wis (cilaiiih lifll<r thnii ivlmt ii nas 
befou* Wo tln'icfou' liinl no (iliioclton to iin\ tniproMMiionl In me: 101010 

The Honourable Su Alexander Muddiraan ' If Mr .Imnnii fools tlmt 
that nas hi'' mow in the (’omniillu* it is not for iiio to contoit it I do not 
dosirc to liiKo the niinoiit\ .1 lot fiirlln 1 than llw loport lak»s it If the 
llonoiirahlo iMonihoi thinks that I him morstatod tin caso, I riprot it I 
nonld sa\ that 1 hino nodisito to liiKi Ins r<*c onnin ndatioti one inch furthor 
than it goes 

Mr. M A Jinnah I Ihinh it is no rccoimiH'ndalion at all The\ 
siin'])ly saj, “ Wr* hint no objcelion ” lieoaii'-i th(\ think that tlioj hatl 
something hettci 

Tlic Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman On that report ye ap- 
proached the Qo^ornn^(‘nt at Home and in the Home Department Molifi 
cation, dated the 2.'lrd Julj 102"i 

Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar TJic neu Goeernment, the ConsLr\n- 
tivc Go\crnnicnt ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman • Our Notification tv as 
dated the 23id Julj, 102.') The Honournhlc I^Teniher can judge from 
that The effect of the aniondmcnl nns to provide that the jieriod of 
sentence ylnch constitutes this disipialification should he one jear, and 
we also provided that pardon would not he ncccssnr}, that the disquali- 
fication could he removed hj order of the Local Government with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General We have jirovidcd two things, 
we liav'c enlaigcd the period of imprisonment to one jenr and also enabled 
some discretion to be exercised bv the Local Government in regard to 
that imprisonment It is open to the Local Government to say that in 
its judgment the offence committed was not such ns to require disqualifica- 
tion I am not personall}' grcntlv enamoured of an arrangement bv which 
power in this matter is given to a Local Government I would much 
piefcr some entirely automatic arrangement, hut for reasons I vrill 
give, unless you attempt to apply some such test as moral turpitude — and 
I agree entirely with what the Reforms Jnquirj Committee saj' that it 
IS an impossible test to apply, since moral turpitude is a matter for dmnes 
ratlier than administrators (Several IlonoxnaWc Members “ Leave 

it to the constituencies ”) In that connection I would bke to read an 
observation made by a v'ery distinguished Law IMembcr many years ago 
He w’as pressed to insert in a statutory regulation or law some definition 
referring to olfencos inv"ol,v’'Jng “ moral turpitude ” He said on that 

“ la there anj precedent for the phrase ‘ moral turpitude ' 1 I know of none 
la it ‘ moral turpitude ’ to put arsenic in n Viceroy’a tea for political purposes t 
la it ‘ moral turpitude ’ to murder nil the English in a mufnssal acttlomcnt in order 
to provoke a mutmy 1 Is it ‘ moral turpitude ' to publish articles in newspapers 
calling on Indians to do either of these things or to nso and assassinate thoiT rulers f 
These seem mco conundrums for divines, but ns a more lawyer I give them up The 
amendment would provide omplojmont for the honourable and deserving profession to 
which I belong, but from nnj other point of view it seems, 'at nnj rate at first sight, 
to bo difficult to defend. ’ ' 

That was the opinion of a very distinguished lawyer, and the reason 
I quoted it was to show that the provision, which I myself consider rather 
objectionable that Local Governments should have this power of distinguish 
mg different kmds of offences, is in fact a way out of inserting some 
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phn'-o such .is ‘ inor.nl HirjnHulc ” in the stnliitor^ rules If jou did 
put m luorttl turpitude thou tin (pustjon nriscs, wlio is to define wliut is 
“ inonl turjiiludc ” T ^Vt‘ hold \cr\ different ^lc^^s on that Manj' 
Memhers on the othci sid,. of this House tlmiK thnifjs is Inch I ini"ht regard 
ns porfoeth Icgitiiintc to iinohc trciiu'iidous “ moral turpitude ” On 
the other hand, it is jiossihlc that I oniisider certain things to come under 
that dcrmitiou thougli iii\ friends on the other side man not agree 

I go hniK to the ni iin f|Uestion We ha\o done a good deal in the 
\s.\n of ad\ incing in the direction the House nsishcs We hanc extended 
the term of imprisonment and h.inc pmsided a nvan round this difficulty 
nshich nou vonld meet n\ hates er jihr.isc son inserted 

Then (he question remains is it nistifiahlc to impose ans restrictions 
nl nil Tint the question sshich 1 ssiH noss deni ssith I think sou ssill 
agree ssith me tint souu thing in that nature is essential {Tlonoxirohlc 
Vmihfi*: Xn ”) It is pirfcctls (rue that in England a man ssho has 

sorsed his term is j)urg«d It is also true th.at the House of Commons has 
posser to expel a ^Icmher , tins House has no posscr to expel There is an 
.imeiidmriit on the jiaju r sshich jirojioses to confer that posser on thi'- 
House hut s hdi (h it posser is conferred I hojic I sh.ill not he Leader of the 
House It 1 an amendment I am pcrfcelh certain ssill take some se.irs 
to get through tlierefore I fool eompnraliscls safe It is not a fact that 
m other count riis no restriction of this Kind exists In mans countries 
the matter is dealt ssith in rather a ditTcrcnt ssas, that is to sas, instead 
of basing sshnt I m.aj call an nntoninlic disqualification of this kind, it 
IS left to the discretion of the U^dge trs ing the ease Certainly m some 
continental countries the court in addition to the imprisonment, sshat- 
escr the term mas* be, mas impose loss of cnil rights sshich ma}' be foi 
life or for a considerable period according to the grasity of the offence 
There arc those tsso svnss of dc.aling ssith the question I do not 
think it has eser been dealt ssith in the ssns' I base just referred to in 
any English-spc.aking connlrs, or in any counlrj srhick drasss its insti- 
tutions from the l.ass of England Tlierefore I do not suppose the House 
svould consider sve should mosc in this direction in rcsasing our sj'stem 
That a criminal offence should operate in certain circumstances as a dis- 
qualification for election to a legislature seems to me fairls’ eass’’ to defend 
Nosfs- the latest constitution sshich has been esolved hj" the British Parlia 
incnt IS the South African Constitution (An Honotirablc Membei 
“ Oh I ”) and that presides for this matter in this manner The South 
African Constitution ssas not csolscd in South Africa entirely , it is 
based on the best constitutional opinion of the time It has often been 
quoted against me m connection ss-ith our ossti constitution in this country, 
so Honourable I^Iembors must not be prejudiced against the Act because 
the svords " Africa ” occurs in it 

jWr A Rangaswami Iyengar Leas'c it to us 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Section 53 of the South 
Africa Act of 1909 runs ns follosvs 

" No person shill bo cnpablo of being chosen or of sitting is a senator or as a 
member of the House of Asscmblj rvlio, 

(o) has been at ini time convicted of ini crime or offence for which he shall 
have been sentenced to imprisonment mthout the option 6f 1 fine for a term of not 
less than 12 months unless he shill haio received i grant of imncsti or a free pardon, 
or unless such impnsonment shall have expired at least fiio icirs before the datd Of His 
election. ” 

That IS in fact our rtile h 
difference bctneen them On; 
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has, as I say, left power to the Local Government to tahe into considera- 
tion the nature of the olfence committed I think it is of some importance 
to consider this particular provision because, ^as I say, that was- the last 
constitution brought forward by the experts in these mattei-s - They might 
have left it as it exists in England, but thfey deliberately took the other 
course Now as fa,r as India is' concerned, as far as I am aware, some 
qualification of this sort has existed from the time of the old Councils, 
and the mam opposition to it is undoubtedly based on, and the object of 
this Kesolution and the reason why the House is taking the matter up 
IS entirely connected with, events in recent years It has been thought 
that it IS the deliberate intention, quite wrongly I may say, to use this 
power for the purpose of excluding political opponents who have had the 
misfortune to fall withm this claws of the law 

Mr M A Jinnah Cliitches of the cnmmal law 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Clutches of the criminal 
law On the other hand, however reasonable, or I should say rather, 
however natural that feeling may be, I trust the House, m 'approaching 
this matter, will not be led away by circumstances of that nature from 
considering that they are dealing with a proposition for the protection 
of their own Legislature It has been said that those who break the 
laws should decide whether the laws they have broken are vabd or 
not I have never been able to assent to that proposition It seems 
to me a very dangerous proposition, and as I have said the rule as it 
stands does provide a door by which the quality of the offence may be 
looked at' If you have no restrictions at all’ you wiU be takmg awav 
what I thmk the House ought to consider to be a proper safeguard 
If you have the restrictions as they stand now you wiU not be shuttmg 
the door to any person whose claims could be put forward legitimately 

Mr A Rangaswanu Iyengar Of course 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Honourable Mem- 
ber says “ of course ” 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Because it would be m the hands of a 
Government which have behaved in the past in a way which does not 
deserve our confidence 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman "Well that may be the 
Honourable Member’s view It is not mme As I say if you are going 
to have any restrictions at all, the restrictions that now exist are reason- 
able , they deal with the matter in the only way it can be dealt 'witli 
I trust the House will accept the fact that we have made a step forward 
m response to the demands of this House and that we have arrived at 
a position which is not unreasonable I trust the House will support 
this view 

Mr A. Rangaswami Iyengar I desire to move an amendment which 
would remoi e the first objection which the Honourable the Home Member 
had to the Resolution as orginally framed As a matter of fact, the words 
of the Resolution are identical with the words used by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Parliament in regard to this matter However, to remove tlie 
doubt which he has raised as to whethei a man who is actually serving 
h’s term of imprisonment could be elected or not — ^that question, I say, 
can be settled by the acceptance of the amendment which I have the 
honour to move, namely 

" That at tho end of the Eesolution the folloTvmg be added 

' after he has endured the ponishment to Tvhich he was adjudged or been pardoned 
■for the ofifeace concern^ 
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This, I submit, is exactly the state o£ the law in England and tlio wordn, 
in fact, are actually taken from the statute law »So long as a man who 
has been sentenced to imprisonment by a court has endured that punish* 
ment or so long as he has been pardoned by Government, the lav/ in 
England, and the law I take it m all really civilised countries, imposes jio 
bar whatever — do not include the South Afiican Gov/rnment among 
civilised Governments — the law imposes no bar whatever on the choice of 
the electorate The punishment that is imposed, as my JlonourabJe 
fiiend, ilr Acharya has well pointed out, is intended to reform the man 
and when that man is reformed, it must be perfectly open to him to (><•<•): 
to do pnbbc service by the suflErages of his countrymen Whether he has 
been reformed or not, it is not for those sitting in the seat of authority 
in India, much less foi those who represent the bureaucracy in this 
country to sit m judgment over him and say “ This is not a reformed 
man, this is an unregenerate man and therefore I shall not allov/ him to 
stand for the Councils or to represent his countrymen, hovcver much 
las own countn^®^ to elect him without opposition and 

hv a unaniDious vote That this should he the unfettered nght of the 
constitnencies is the proportion which has been the aecfpted lav/ in 
■Pripland from the earliest daya of freedom and my Honourable friend 
has^no ground whatever to saj that the law should he different m tins 
country So far as we are conee^r ,3^ I not think that we in thti 
(onntry criminal than the enminals in England We are as 

cood or as had as the people m England and J do not want to draw 
comparisons to-day But i no say ttmt there w ah'-'olnteJy no jnHifi- 
cation shown why we snoiM be depnve/1 of our elementary' political 
rights m this respect Hy Hon^able irjr nd Sir Alerandfer :Huddi'man 
has referred to 'the procee<mi_= ^ the Joint Committee, He tried 
to explam that what the really did wa,' what the 

majority of the Muddiman I jrAn vrith him at OTiCt 

on that matter I say h-S'- ^ ^ ^ '-rue thif- the -feint Corimittea 

did think so at the time why troy Hould hare 

worded the KesoluHon v-inci mr ^zr.o they' did, J aeeapt 

inv Hononrahle friend s Si* -Toir.t Cor'i* 

mittee was noi m the India, f^-rt J eartainly 

do not admit that the Jomt f£SS: pa-i=>ad f ‘ 

Resolution, mean more ~ raart, 

would agam refer him to 'W*. 

the Jomt Committee thong— 
mendation of the Goverru-^J^- 
inendation was to remove^ — - - 

the rule as it existed, bet— ^ 
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declined 1o do so He is again asserting it, Sir, and we want to Icnow what 
the Government of India said before we can acc^ept this statement The pro- 
posal IS ref ei red to as under consideration and they continue to give their 
iccominendation in words •which are quite clear and specific and do not 
irquire any lefercuec to the proposal to be understood and would 'indeed 
become unmeaning if they are con elated what the Government of Jndia 
purpoit now to have pioposed I submit that the tact that it emanated 
fiom the Government of India or did liot emanate from the Government 
ol India, IS absolutely irrelevant to know whether the Joint Committee 
did not meriii what they said I theiefore say that so far as the Joint 
Coi mittee which has been set up as the authority in this mattei is con- 
ceraed they have definitely given an opinion to the Government of India 
that this disquabfication should be wholly removed Since then, it nay 
be luider a more favourable atmospheie to themselves, the Government of 
Lidi'a managed to get the sanction of the Secretary of State for the new 
lule that they have now framed I submit, Sii, that the report of the 
Joint Committee stands and it ought to be accepted by this House and 
by the Government Tlien, Sir, the Government in this country published 
the notification on this matter on the 25th July last in the Gazette of Indn. 
jast on the eve of the meeting of this Assembly for cairying out -what they 
say IS the lecommendations of the majority as well as the minoritv of 
die Muddiman Committee So far as the opinion of the minority is con- 
cerned, my Honourable friend Mr Jiniiah lias made it plain that whaf 
they meant was that they had no objection to the little improvement tliat 
■was made He made it perfectly cleai; that he was not a party to the 
1 ceoraniendation at all Theiefore I say. Sir, that the Government cannot 
claim the unanimous support of all the members of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee to this But, Sir, the Government had the opportunity to place 
the whole of this matter before this House The great Lord Birkenhead 
stated in the House of Lords that he -w as going to consult on the Muddiman 
Committee’s recommendations the very “ repiesenjativc body ” of ^ the 
Indian Legislative Assembly before he took decisions tliereon Wliy was 
the Government in a hurry to take this matter up and deal with it piecemeal 
just on the eve of the meeting of this Assembly ? Then, Sir, my friend 
referred to this notification and pointed out that the notification left it 
quite open to those who would still be affected by this rule to apply to 
the Local Governra'Cnts and that the Government of India, as I should saj 
, in effect, constituted the Local Governments the moral censois of those 
patriots whom the people may want to elect to represent them in these 
legislatures , 

No-w', Sir, my Honouiable friend in the majonty report was perfectly 
clear on the question as to what amounts to moral turpitude and what does 
not amoimt to moral turpitude — that it was very difficult of definition If 
It was so difficult for the Muddiman Committee, if it was so difficult for 
the distinguished la-wyer -who was Law Member of the Government of India, 
to know v\hat is and what is not moral turpitude, I ask, Sir, whether the 
Local Governments could be proper judges of vhat would or would not 
constitute moral turpitude?' in the case of those whom the people maj 
de^sire to elect to repr&sent them in this Legislature I say, Sir, not only^ 
that tlie task set before the Local Governments is admittedly an impossible 
task, but that it is expressly put in their hands for the purpose, until the 
Government show to the contrary, of repressing the people It is one 
of the senes of acts of repression which this Government have been 
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sfcndih innmlaininp in tins counfr\ Milli n mcw 1 o rob us of our libeitiea 
Sir, if It IS true that ^^llnt nibounls to nioinl turpitude and •wlial does not 
nniouiit to inornl turpitude is a question ^cr\ difficult of definition, I 
Avant to Know 'v\bctIioi am iinprisonnient ubieli lias been pnen oi more'' 
tlinn one jenr •would neecssarih brand a man 111111 moral tuipitude 
Reference has been made b\ m\ fnend Mr Sbamlal Ncliiu to the case 
of a distinpuisbod and noble patriot of Ibis coiintri, the son of our 
distinpui''br<l and wortln lesdei — -Pandit J.iwabirlal Ncbiu That preAt 
patriot Sir, was bonouied in all with imprisonment of oier four leai^ 
in no ca‘-e did the niapislrate or the court 111 question considei him to be 
niilti of am otTence of moral tuipitude and let he is disqualified under 
the rules Now, Sir, what is his otTence ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman What is the section ? 

Mr A Ranpaswami lyenpar . He wms charped w ith the offence of 
abetment of intimidation and of abetment of conspiracy to extort 
Now, the facts of tins case were iiicrch these First I will read from 
llie judpinent of the mapistrate himself 

" First came tlio Ho'jolution in tlic minute book of the Town Congress Committee 
passoil at a meeting at winoli .Tawnlnrlal Xclirn was presiding Then came tlic 
speech of Tawaliirlal Nehru in which tie announucd that thc\ had tried pcrsuation 
until he was tired of it and would now compel the cloth dealers to carrj out ttioir 
•o called pledges " 

Then, Sir, the magistrate liinisclf admits in the lery next passage 

'* It IS true that in I 113 speech of the S'Jth April, Jawahirlal Nehru docs not 
cxpbcitlj threaten extortion but it is cxtrcmclj improbable that he avas ignorant of 
the threat made ba the Socrotara of tlie Town Congress Committee in his lottof of tlie 
2Gtli April 1921 In anv case, in the circumstances of the case it was cloarlj i 
probable consequence of tins instigation.’' 

Now, Sir, this is the onlv ca'idence against liira and he was sentenced 
to SIX months’ imprisonment at this time Sir, that is not the real 
offence with which nn* friend Pandit Jaw'ahirlffl Nehru was charged 
The real offence for aaliich lie avas sent to jail, once, tavice and thrice, 
vas stated bj’’ Pandit Jaavahirlal Nehru himself in the memorabk 
statement avhich he made before the magistrate on that occasion He 
.said 

“ I stand here charged with criininnl intimidation and abetment of an attempt 
to extort Tlie warrant of nij arrest bears also the familiar section 124A, although 
I am not being tried for it to day I propose however to make a comprehonm -a 
statement I cannot divide mjsolf into various compartments, one for picketing 
another for sedition and >ct another perhaps for volunteering ” 

- The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman May I ask what book 
>ou are reading from ? 

Mr A Hangaswauu Iyengar I am reading from a cutting 
relating to the judgment I avill present it to the Honourable the Home 
Member w'henH have done avith it 

“ All my actmtios have but one end in view nnd that end J have striven to 
attain -with all the strength and energj that is in me Less than ten years ago 
I returned from England after a lengthy stav there I had passed through the usual 
Murso of public school and university I had imbibed moat of the prejudices of 
Harrow and Cambridge and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an Englishmap 
than an Indian I looked upon the world almost from an Englishman’s standpoint 
And so I returned to India as much prejudiced in favour of England and the English 
fts it was possible for an Indian to be To day ten vears later, I stand here in the 

dock charged -with two offences and with a third hovering in the background an 

ox convict who has been to jail once already f ’ ~ 
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the present system of government in India That is the change which the years have 
wrought in me It is not necessary for me to recite the reasons for this change 
Every Indian knows them. Every Indian has felt them and has hung his head in 
shame for them and if he has retamed a spark of the old lire in him he has taken a 
solemn pledge to strive unceasingljr for India’s freedom, so that his countrymen mav 
never again be subjected to the miseries and hunuliations that are the lot of a subject 
race To day, sedition against the present Government in India has become the creed 
of the Indian people, to preach and practise disaffection agamst the evil which it 
represents has become their chief occupation,’ and so on 

That IS really the position and those who now demand their elementary 
lights should at least be respected in this year of giacc 1925 I say, Sii 
that the real reason why this disability is maintained, why this disqualifica- 
lion IS put on the Statute-book, is to give power not only +o the Govern- 
ment of India hut all Local Governments to exclude whomever they 
think to he politically undesirable from bemg elected to the Legisla- 
tures m the land Unless that be the ease, I do not see why any discre- 
tion should be given to the Local Governments * After all, it is not 
leally a question of judging what is and what is not moral turpitude 
If it IS a question as to whether a particular man should or should not 
become a Member of the Legislatures, the best judges are the consti- 
tuencies They know who is a patriot and who is a vagabond They 
snow who IS a toady and who is a fighter for the people’s liberty and 
therefore I say it is a deprivation of the nglits of the constituency so 
far as the patriots are concerned to impose this kind of disquahfication 
They are not going to beg of you for these little hberties They will 
not come to you on their knees and say that they want the honour of 
sitting in glory in this Assembly They wiU not ask you anything of 
that kind , hut I say, Sir, ‘the Jtax-pavers, the voters in this coimtry, 
in their thousands, in their millions, have a right to demand that their 
liberty of choice should not be fettered I do not therefore base my 
case upon the proceedings of the Joint Committee or upon the corres 
pondence which the ^Government of India decline to place at. our 
disposal The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for in 
old parchments or musty^ records They are to be gathered from the 
very nature of man , as Alexander Hamilton put it, they are written 
as with a sunbeam upon the whole volume of mankind, and we, Sir, 
cannot be deprived of it except by the most wanton and aggravated 
acts of oppression on the part of the bureaucracy m India Sir, I move 
the amendment 

Mr President Colonel Crawford 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru I have only one word to say. Sir I accept 
the amendment moved by Mr Rangaswami Iyengar 

*Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, I do not desire 
to take up the time of the House at any great length, but I rise to make 
the position of myself and mv iion-official European colleagues in this 
House clear with regard to the present Resolution under discussion 
As tlio Resolution stands, Sir v\e are not able to accept it, because 
the feeling amongst ourselv es is that an actual criminal as such is not a 
siiifalil( rr preventative of tlie people On that point I do not .think. Sir, 

that there is any differenci of opinion between the Indian Members and 
ollr^el\ es 


* Speech not corrected by the Ilonoarable Member 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces Non-Muhani- 
luadan Urban) There is 

Colonel J D Crawford . In due course, Sir, no doubt we shall be 
able to adopt the practice which exists in England, but I think this 
iloiise are of the opinion that such a step would be premature 
{Honouiahlc Mcinhcis “ No, no ”) When I look at some of the amend- 
ments, Sir, we find ourseh es in a cry considerable sympathy Avith the in- 
tention uiiderl 3 ing those araendmOnts , that is, lhat persons who hav“ 
been convicted of offences not inAohmg moral turpitude oi wolcnce should 
be eligible for election to the proiuncial Councils and to this Assembly 
Our difiBcultv, Sii, is to find some practical method of making some auto- 
matic provisions of this sort Is it possible to frame any electoral rules 
n hich would place the position bcA ond doubt ? Moral turpitude is a very 
difficult thing to define, and pohtica.1 offence is also a very difficult thing 
to define If, for instance, somebody' attacks me because I happen to 
be a European and then calls that a pohtical offence, is he guilty of 
a'-sault, O't is he not ? If he attacks me, he becomes guilty of a crime , 
si^ it IS rather difficult to understand how j'ou can frame any practical, 
automatic provision of this nature I have no doubt Go\ emment will 
consider what is possible in this matter Personally we are onlv too 
ready to foiget the past, and we hope that those ivho in -the enthusiasm 
of their political convictions ovei-slepped or offended against the law will 
join with us in endeavouring to further tlie politieal progress of India 
But we do not find ourselves in a position at the moment to summrt 
either the original Resolution or any of the amendments as framed 
But we do desne to say that we are entirely in sympathy with the inton 
tion of this Ilouse that any disqualification against these persons shall 
be removed, and we hope that Local Governments ivill make special 
endeavours to remove any disqualifications that exist of this nature 
With these words, Sir, I oppose the Resolutiou 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces European) Sir I 
am in entire sympathy with the spint underlying the Resolution 
(Laughter ) I believe that the true object nf the Honourable the MoAei is 
to ensure that no one who has been mcarcerated for over-stepping the 
boundaries of the law by an overzealous prosecution of his polit.ca/ 
views should be disquahfied fiom election to the Legislature , and t'b^t 
it was never the purpose of the Besolntion to make eligible persons found 
guilty of dishonest dr immoral offences Such persons are excluded, not 
because of their connctions but, because such convictions reieal them to fr 
by character unfitted to be trusted lofi the duties of a Legislature 
sentation by such a person would te as disgraceful to the cons^rtu^^-T 
rorippi n ed as it would hn dpmeatO~' *0 'te Status of ffii- XT E.-r* 
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soundness of that proposition fiom a purely penological point of view 
But there aic consequences which arc beyond legislative conliol The 
arguincnt was stiongly used hcfoic a bench of Ilonouiable Judges in 
England some centuiies ago in connection with the question vhether a 
solicitor who had been biandcd for foigci-y and undergone his sentence 
should be stiuck oil the lolls It was stiongly contended that to strike 
him off the rolls would be to inflict a second punishment foi the same olfence 
The Judges exploded the fallacy of that aigument They pointed out 
that the staking oil was not a punishment for forgery but an inevitable 
consequence of the conviction uliicli had rcAcalcd that the Solicitor had 
a charactei which disqualified him from being allowed to remain on the 
rolls of an honourable piofession. And so heie I would disqualify a 
criminal, in the pioper sense of that tciin, not because he had been con- 
victed but because 1 had found out his bad charactei A confessed dacoit 
may become an appiovci and be pardoned But he would be as unfir 
to sit in this House as if he had been convicted 

Pandit Motilal Nehru He will not be disqualified 
Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon That shows the fallibility of rules But 
the holding of particulai political vieivs is neither an offence nor dishon&sty 
Where a zealous cnfoi cement of those mows brings a politician up against 
the barriers of ciiminal law, and he goes to jail foi breaking through that 
bairier, his punishment bj’- the court exhausts his wiong doing, and he 
emerges still an honest politician, possibly of the highest moral character 
and as fit as my friend the Mover or my old and esteemed friend, his 
Honourable uncle and leader, to sit in this House Heie, then, we have 
a broad dividing line It seems in every way desirable that an impulsive 
politician, whose unconstitutional methods of enfoicing his pohey have 
only led him tOi jail, should be given an opportunitj’’ of following cons- 
titutional lines as a Member of the Legislature He may, by that course, 
help his country forward, and may raise himself even to the presidential 
chair 

The argument that because there is no restriction or disquahfication 
in England such as we have in India there should be none here leaves me 
cold I have heard analogies drawn between the two countries which 
are as futile as they are! misleading Only a few days ago in the course 
of the reforms debate 1 heard one Honourable and learned Member argue 
that beeause there arc pohtical differences between England and Ireland 
therefoie mj"- fiiend Colonel Crawfoid was wiong in saying that India is 
not a nation Again, it was urged that India should have Dominion 
Government because that is the form of Goveniment allowed by the 
British Parliament to the European settlers in the Colonies In matters 
of the kind before us, let us consider India only, and its own facts , and 
let us face those facts courageously There is no rule of disqualification 
m England because it is not necessary We have there a responsible 
and enlightened electorate embracing a vast majority of the population 
Mule auake to their oi\n interests and fully conscious of the duties of 
ii.inchisc As the Honourable the Movci candidly admitted, the eleetoi- 
atc in England can be trusted to see that no immoral oi dishonest ciimi- 
tial shall be represented in the Legislature 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha * Whttt aboilt Horatio Bottomley T 

(Pandit Shamlal Nehru rose ttt speak, but Sir Henry Stanyon did 
Jiot resume his seat ) 
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Mr President . Ordt-r order The Jlonourablc I\Ieinhcr (Sir Henry 
StainoiOis nol Milling lo gne mhv Will Hic Ilonoiiiahle ]\leniber 
(.Pnndil Shninlal Kohru) icsiiirc ln-> ‘ont Colonel Su Ilcnn Slanjon 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon I he.ii llio ijiiestion icgaiding Jloiatio 
Botlonile\ I Iin\e still to learn, Sti, ,lut lloi.dio iotiomlc^ has, since 
his coin iction, been re-elected In fact, he is still in piisoii Can, any one 
claim that these factois aic pro'-ent in India 7 The gica'cst cpt'mist mus*t 
ansMci 111 It (lucstion m the negatnc Their creation constitutes the goal of 
our ]ircsent elToits and ambitions foi Jndn But today mc li.nc to face 
the facts that the electoral roll is a minute fraction of the population 
1 b(lic\e it is levs than onc-huiidredth, though I siiealc subject to correctioi 
And c\cn of tins Miiall number the maioiily of the coiistitiiemic^ aie 
uliolh incNperienccd and c^cn unconscious of the losjionsibilitics of 
franchise Thc\ arc mere shuttle cocks of vaiious party oigainsations 
^Ye lia^c to educate these clcctois and to teach them that it is not desirable 
to send np Molcnt or disbonc.it or immoral criminals as their ropresenta- 
tnes Therefore some rule of clisqnalificalioii is necessari (Av Ilonoin- 
ahlc Aicjuhn “ No ’) The Kesolulion of Pardit fsbamlal Ncluii Mould 
lia\e nij rule at all The amendment of Khan Bahndm Snifaiaz Iliiisain - 
Khan attempts to limit the disqnalific it, on lo propci cases, Inil it is latlmr 
too \ngiic Who IS to decide Mlint is “ a )ioIi(ical olTcncc ” mIicii the 
conyiction is for mmder or not oi lebellion oi sedition 1 Who is to 
decide v he' her or not moial turpitude is m\olyed ? 

Mr President Perhaps the Hononrablc Member is aumro that 
that amendment is not before the House 

Cclonel Sir Henry Stanyon I am son}. Sir The fact ’s that no 
general rule is practicable Exeiy case must be decided on its own 
merits Though I cannot support the Rcsoliitioi because it is too Mude, 
and the amendment because it is too a ague, I say, Anthout hesitation, 
that the Goa eminent should cndcaAonr to dcAsse some lule oi coincntion 
to draAV clearlA' the line that 1 cs betAAcen the dishonest, immoral criminal 
Mbose character unfits him to become a legi'-Iatoi and the oAcr-zealous 
and iinAAisc politician aaIio has had to paA' tlie pcnnllA of the lau oi cinoy 
the-'inarlyrdom, resulting from illegal .'ction , but aaIiosc chaiactci con- 
tains no such defect 

Prince A M M Akram Hu'^sain Bahadur (Bengal Nominated Non- 
Official i Sn, I use to inise niA aoicc against this Kesolulion (Hear, 
hear) I am A'cry glad I haA o been cliceied I aausIi it to go doAA'u on 
record that the mentalit} of Indians Avholesalc is not such that they are 
unable to undei’stand the AAmrding of ihis Resolution The Resolution 
as it reads, Sir, is one b} AA'hich aa c propose to tliroAV open the dooi’s of 
the Legislature, both Cential and local, to people AAffio aic crimmals 
There is nothing about political criminals oi otherAAUse mentioned m the 
Resolution itself, noi in the amendment Avhich has been moyed Per- 
sonally, Sir, I think it aa^iII be highl} undesirable to ’remoA'-e all lestur 
tions and to let tins House and the other Houses of Legislature be composed 
of men who do not knoM the ait of ^elt -restraint and are aNvays more 
or less foruaid in hi caking pi ascribed laAAS, boAA'cAer those laAvs may ' 
be harsh m their consideration and edimation Tn society, Sn, any 
peison AAdio is a criminal is hoA'cotted We do not want to haAe any 
thing to do AVith a peison a'Iio is a pioAcd ciiminal, and it seems to me 
quite absurd that in Houses of Legislatuie, where much self-restraint 
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-IS wanted and vpheie wc want people of sober nidgment, of steady 
temperament, to take part in the seiious business of legislation, we should 
have people who are always apt to bieak the law I do not Icnow, St 
. f there is mueh that is required to be said on this Resolution I ha\e 
only got up, as I said, to have it on recoi d that J for one am. again t 
this Resolution and the amendment I will not take up 'more time 
" Sir 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Sir, I have heard all the speakers, both 
against and for my Resolution I have heard with little surpise — must 
say that I expeeted what I ha^e heard — ^my friend the gallant Colonel 
Crawford Colonel Craivford says that he does not consider that there 
should be any difference between Indians and Europeans in a case like 
this, but, at the same time, he wants a different rule in India to wh it 
there is in England Colonel Crawford wants us Indians, to loin with 
Europeans and he promises forgetfulness I do not know of what Per- 
haps of our past misdeeds " Mv friend Colonel Sir Homy Stanyon has 
mentioned the case of a solicitor m England who was struck off the 
roUs, and probably, I suppose, re-elected there by the “ enlightened ” 
English electorate {Colonel Senry Stanyon “ He Avas not elected ”) 
My friend informs me that he was not elected, but Mr Horatio Bottomley, a 
man convicted for dishonesty (An Honourable Member “ He was 

not elected ”) It was said by somebody lust noAv that he was elected 
I am glad to hear that he Avas not elected My point was. Sir, as I 
said in my 'opening speech, that no constituency, either in England or 
in India, will ever elect a dacoit or a robber for its representative on 
the Legislature, which my Honourable friend Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon 
has perverted into this, that I said that English constituencies aviII not 
do it, meaning that Indian constituencies were capable of doing it 
Sir, have never been to England, but I know human nature all the 
world over, simply because I have met people from aU the world over 
I have met Englishmen from England, very good people — (Laughter) — 
but they change after six months in the country Prom my experience 
I say that no constituency^in any civilised country will ever elect a 
robber or a'thief for its representative on the Legislature This is what 
I said. Sir But Colonel Stanyon ’s point is that English constituencies 
consist of “ enlightened ” people, and I suppose he means just the 
opposite of the Indian constituencies I should like to tell him that 
there are no more gentle, more sensible, more honest people on the face 
of the earth than the Indian villagers Sir, they knoAV the rights and 
Avrongs of eA’^erything They only do not knoAv how to read and write 
and that is not their fault, but the fault of the bureaucracy Sir, in 
India, if a person is Icnown to be an immoral person, to be a thief or a 
dacoit, the Indian, the real Indian, could never have any respect for 
him, and without respect, you cannot be elected to any Legislature, or 
CA^en to any local body My friend Colonel Stanyon talks of the Indian 
politician Sir, there are no politicians in India My opimon is that 
unless you have your own government, you cannot have any politios 
We are called pobticians I for one have never been a politician We 
come here to safeguard as much as possible our interests That is no1 
politics We come here to minimise the exploitation of the country' to 
as low a degree as possible I, howeimr, thank my friend for small 
mercies He has recommended us to the good graces of the GoAeru- 
ment, to see to it that if we apply to be declared as qualified persons to 
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stand for election, they may^be pleased to accept our application My 
friends, the non-ofiSeial Eiiiopeans of this Assembly, with whom I ha-se 
been working here foi nearly two years, have always in their speeclios 
been talking about the sympathy they hav« with oui cause in India 
I think, "Sir, s that is puiely — ^lip sympathy, — tall talk, nothing else but 
tall talk I have not in these two years come across a single non-official 
European who has ever gone into the same lobby with us . > v (Seveial 
Honourable Members “ What about yesteiday ? ”) except when 

their own pockets were concerned They talk of “ forgetfulness ” and 
“ forgiveness ” WIio wants their foigetfulness ? Who wants then for- 
giveness ? We certainly do not They talk as if they were the Home 
Member themselves (Laughter ) Sir, the Home Member has never 
talked in that way in my hearing I will give him credit for that But 
my friends, the non-official Europeans, have very often done so Then, 
Sir, Prince Akram Hussain, the son of the King of Oudh, talks of our 
“ mentality ” Sir, I have very great respect for the family of th^ 
King of Oudh and I do not want to say much or criticise the Pnnee 
But I must tell him to look to his own mentality The Prince acknow- 
ledges — I am glad to see that he acknowledges — that Indians will nevci 
have any sympathy with convicted robbers or dacoits If he is sure of 
that, why is he opposing mj’' Resolution ? He is sure that robbers and 
thieves wiU not be elected At the same time he is afraid that the 
constituency mig ht return them Is that the reason ? If he thinks 
that no robbers and thieves can ever come in, he should go into the same 
lobby with me 

Now, Sir, I come to the Honourable the Home Member I agiee 
with him that “ moral turpitude ” cannot be defined There is no 
distinction between any class of persons m the criminal law of the 
country Unfortunately for us, we are herded together with the robbers 
and thieves and treated by our superioi bureaucracy m the same wa\ as 
robbers and thieves are — Like dust beneath then shoes The Honourable 
the Home Member has made a very able speech I am prepared to 
acknowledge that, although I am not prepared to acknowledge th.it 
there were any reasons in it — any arguments that any sensible man can 
possibly agree to The Honourable the Home Member is prepared to 
refer the matter to Local Governments (The Honouiable the Home Mem- 
ber No ”) That IS what I was told by some of my non-official European 
colleagues I am glad to find that he is as strong as ever and has not 
given way However, may I inquire from the Honourable the Home 
Member, is Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru a criminal, is Mahtama Gandhi a 
criminal, is Maulana Muhammad All a criminal, is Maulana Shaukat All 
a criminal, is Lala Lajpat Rai a murderer ? Does he want them to co- 
operate, does he want them to come to this House, or is it only tlie 
tall talk of eo-operation (and nothing else ? Sir, I want them to come 
here, to work with me, to go into the same lobby with me They are 
bound to do that if they come here, and I submit that that is the reason 
which IS troubling Government, that is the reason why Government 
wants tu keep them away Ex-prisoners, ex-convicts, but respectable men 
in our view aie dirt in the view of Government, worse than- dirt As 
I have said in my first speech, if the Government want co-operation they 
must show a change of heart be it ever so small indeed The acceptance 
of this Resolution will not be a big change but it will be a small, a vor^ 
small change, but a change all the same A man who ought to have 
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been rewarded by a just Go\einment foi his patriotism, a man who has 
given his all, an honourable man — what would he feel when you Dear 
him like dirt beneath your feet ? Do you expect him to fall in love 
Vith you ? I submit human natuic makes it impossible, human nature 
compels^ him to vork against you i (^1« Honoui ahle Memhe) “ Arc 
you in love With Government ? ”) I am in love with the whole House 
1 am an exceptional peison Sii, it Government want co-opcration, let 
them show a change of heart, let them begin heie We will show a 
change of heart of the same degree as they do Let them lead the wav 
and we will follow them to any extent that way With these words 1 
hope that the House will go into the same lobby with me 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Sir, I do not propose to 
detain the House at anj length as I made rather a long speech when J 
was first dealing ivith the Resolution There are one or two 'points that 
struck me in this debate One is that the disqualification as it stood 
before we cbminished it has not prevented a large number of geiitlt'- 
men who took part in political movements from sitting in this House 
That IS the first pomt 

Mr A Rangaswami lyengai There are many more fish in the sea 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman The second point is 
although I am accustomed to attack from all quarters, which attacks 
T receive, I hope at any rate more m sorrow than m anger, I did not 
expect to be attacked for baling taken action ni advance of the Reform^ 
Inquiry Committee on a matter which has been debated in this House 
and elsewhere for some time and in which the action taken is ceitainly 
in the direction the House wishes My Honourable^ fiicnd, Mr 
Rangaswami Iyengar thought that was a good enough stick to bent 
Government with, but I do not think he is quite reasonable We put fon\ ard 
a pfoposition which is considerably m advance of the existing law and we 
got it put through and action was taken And then we are charged 
with hilmng neglected to consider the views of this House because we 
took aetion as soon as we could I 

Mr A Rangaswami lyengai If you had consulted us, we would 
have given you something more 

The Honourable Sir AJexander Mnddiman Something was done 
and that is what we are always charged with failing to do It was far 
more considerable than the House is apparently prepared to admit My 
Honourable friend the Mover has pointed out very rightly that vou 
cannot have a definition of “ moral turpitude ” 'and the House has 
accepted that wiew I ha\e told the House that I do not myselt regaid 
the present arr'ingoment as entirely satisfactoiy by which the disci etion, 

T may put it like that, is left to the Local Governments •• I should have 
preferred some automatic arrangement, but L really do not see how 
else it IS to he done One Honourable gentleman has proposed an 
amendment which is on the papei but which he has not moved — that 
the test should be “ m the eyes of the general public ” The Hou^e ^ 
recognizes I think that it is very difficult even for an elecied 
Member to ascertain what the geneial public Hunk on these matters Of 
course any such phrase is too vague to need furlher consideration Tlien, 
Sir it IS said that no constitnenev would elect a dacoit I do not think 
that there is nnv great danger of that After all, Honourable krembers 
have umbrellas and I think that they themselves will be against the ch i - 
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tion of such a person (Laughter ) But I have pointed out that m most 
constitutions there is some provision made to pi event undesirable pei- 
sons coming forward as candidates, and m most constitutions there is 
a piovision of one land or another for taking into consideration the fact 
that a man who breaks the law of his country is pnma facie not a man 
who should make them I have not really heard that answered My 
Honourable friend opposite referred to a Eoman Governor But may 
1 remind my Honourable friend that theie is one very famous historical 
occasion wheie a Eoman Governor was concerned And on his referring 
a question to a gathering of the people, the populace did_ elect a 
dacoit {An Sonouiahle Membei “They were right “) If my Honour- 
able fiiend had been familiar with the case in question, he would hardlj 
have made that interruption I have endeai oured to meet this Eesolution 
in a sympathetic way I do recognise the desirabihty of bunging in as far 
as possible all the persons who are willing to co-opeiate m a constitutional 
manner, but I must say that I do not think that the rule as it now stands 
19 unreasonable That it does give a certain amount of discretion is ad- 
mitted It is also admitted that it is difSeult to give that discretion m any 
other way', and therefore I am compelled to oppose the very wide and 
sweeping Eesolution of my Honourable friend which wiU bring in not 
only persons who have been sentenced to imprisonment, but persons 
actually serving Sir, I reluctantly oppose the Eesolution 

Mr Prudent The original question was 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that the rules 
made under the Government of In,dm Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian ana 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove aU the disquakflcations which are 
at present imposed upon any person against whom a convicfaon by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than one 
year is subsistmg ’ ’ 

Since which the foUowmg amendment has been moved 

“ That at the end of the Eesolution tlie Jollowing be added 

‘ after he has endured the punishment to which he was adjudged or been pardoned 
for the offence concerned ' ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr President The question is 

" That Ibe foUawmg Eesolution as amended be accepted 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian and 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove aU the disqualrflcatioiiB which are 
at present imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by a criminal conrt 
involving a sentence of transportation or unpnsonment for a period of more than 
one year is subsisting after he has endured the punishment to which he was adjudged 
or been pardoned for the offence concerned ’ ” 

The motion was adopted by 48 votes against 47 
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Wcdiirsdaij, 2nd September 1925 

RESOLUTION RE FUTUEE EECRUmLENTS TO THE INDIAN 

lilEDICAL SERVICE 

✓ 

Dr K G Lohokare (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammadan 
Ruial) Sir, since the Honourable Memhei in whose name this Resolution 
Stands is not in the House 1 will nio\e the same w'ltli your kind permi-.sion 
It luns as follows 

“ Tins Assemblj recommends to the Go\ernor Gencrnl in Council that ho bo 
pleased to take immediate stops to arrange that all further recruitments to the 
Indian Medical Service — India Arm} Medical Cadre — shall henceforth be onl} bv 
an open competitiie examination hold simultaneoush m England and India from the 
year 192G ” 

Sir, to he able to follow this Resolution I beg to solicit the attention 
of the House to the Resolution and the amendment on the Lee Commission’s 
recommendations Though these recommendations concerned more the 
Cnil Serticcs, the Indian ]\Ie(^lcaI Seraiee haaing much to do avitli the 
milit in recruitment, a condition avas included in the Resolution of the 
Honourable the Home ilcmber in the following terms 

“ The cmplovment m tlie provinces of an adequate militarj reserve, provision 
of adequate medical attendance for British ofllcers m the Ci\il Services and their 
families, and further consideration of the conditions neccssan to secure an adequate 
number of Bntish medical recruits for the needs of the Armj ” 

These were the three things that were laid down in that Resolution It 
w.is in this way that the question of recruitment of the militaiT medical 
sertitos came in and wc haac not jet heard anything about it as will be 
seen from the interpellations that I“ha\e put in this House onlj' a couple 
of dajs ago It was on the ground of the desire of the people and the 
profession that I wanted to mo^e a Resolution to express the wishes of 
the House as well as of tlic medical profession m India as to the recruit- 
ment to this military medical seriice, and hence this Resolution 

The points decided bj the Sccrctarj’ of Stale so far on the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Coiiiiiiission arc, firstlj, tliat a superior Civil Medical 
.‘M.rucf shall be established in India That is one point tliat has been 
settled The second jioint is that for the con\cniencc of the treatment of 
Uiirnpenii offittrs and their families stationed in India separate proAJsion 
rhiill be made The third recoininendulion of tlie Lee Commission was to 
con>titute a Rojal Amij Medical Corjis, India, but the Secretarj' of State 
has nniiountcxl that ho would not agree to it and would agree to a 
(ominunme of the Indnin Medical .Scrciee But the other questions lia\c 
Jet brsn left op'n which dipcnd more ujion the methods of rceruitmcnt 
to the Indian Midnsd Sfmn Our object therefore is, firAh, to point 
o It that tla It' olution of tin Honourable tht Home Member m the terms 
‘‘an iid(<{u;te ntimbi r oi Bniisii juedif.il rccniits ” posublv brings 
in .'n ilfjiKUt whidi w is no,, thought of m the Armj Committee Report 
i' 1 dl as in th' Lslur Committ's Jtiport And now it is being distinttlj 
f ! that floj Wi nt nua h inon* to < are for British medical recruits and 
t'f' f< r riij M\ R* olution that we want equal oiijioiiunities 

. jnt tie P. t of ilo doctor for tin Annj Wt want the best and 
tie nr • ( n* ,Jn tors for th* s/r^ife of th* eountrj, while litre the 

n .*(' frni’i (br (I'w* rni 1 * nt r to nn ad*quatf number of 

I'rtiii* r’ r. *rnit for tl n‘*ds of tlm Armj I niaj' point out 
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here that ui the recommendatioiib of the Medical Services Committee on 
pa"e 36 it is distinctly stated 

" Wo arc unanimoush of opimou that it is not advisable to attempt to tls a 
percentage of Indians to be admitted to the Indian Medical Corps Our idea is to 
form 'the Indian Medical Corps into a corps d’chte and while ne should legitimately 
help Indian? to appear at the London exaniuiation, we consider it of paramount 

importance that the best possible doctors should bo attracted to the Corps ” 

\ 

The Army hledical Sertice Committee said in April 1919 that their goal 
■was to secure the services of the best doctors which in this reservation is 
being tampered with 

-r Secondly, the purpose ivith which the Esher Committee had reported 
the necessity of laying do'wn a certain ratio for Indians and the British is 
this — “ for the medical attendance on European seivants of Gnveinraent 
and their families” That is one of the recommendations of the Tilbher 
Committee but the purpose which they put in for reservation of the military 
posts IS a cml purpose not suited to the requirements of the Aimy The 
question of such recruitment involves the question as to hov many appoint- 
ments in the Civil will be resen ed for European mihtarv officers for a 
Cml purpose and, secondly, whether it should be a separate service'for the t 
treatment of European officers and their families oi whether they should 
form a distinct part and parcel of the military medical service If 
these posts are absolutely reserved for the Eui opean members of the militaiy 
medical ser'vice it would mean that the whole reseiwe practically would 
be laken over by the Europeans and consequently Indians iviU have 
a large number of army posts closed to them than would be the lesult of 
an open competition Our purpose therefore is not to lay down any ratio 
in one way or other so as to hinder the recruitment of the best jiossible 
do( tors If European officers and their families require doctors of their 
onn nee they may recruit them directly’- from England and set up a 
septal ate seryuce for themselves if they chose That should not be the cause 
for setting aside the best Indian medical men who want to enter the army 
service That is our contention 

Sir, my object in moyung this Resolution was twofold Our past ex- 
perience is such as to make us doubt the intentions of Government in 
respect of medical military recruitment and, secondly, the pr^ent process 
of recruitment, that is the process of selection, is one which we hold to be , 
absolutely bad That is why we claim an open competitive examination 
Our experience in the past has been this tip to 1900 very few Indians 
appeared at the competitive examinations Prom 1900 to 1910, only a few 
apjieared Prom 1910 to- 1914 the figures were 5, 3, 8, almost ml and 14 
At tins tune I am sorry to mention that the Aimy Department of the 
Government of India feared that Indians veie swarapmg the Indian 
Medical Service and consequently, as is reported m one ot these ropoits 
in 1911, the Army Department of the Gov'ernment of India represented 
to the Secretary of State and to the War Office that some remedy should 
be found by which the inclusion of Indians in the army cadie should be 
made most difficult That was one of the inherent motives in those 
days In 1914, recruitment by open competitive examination vvms abso- 
lutely stopped The reason that was given in one of the ansvv’ers to my inter- 
jicllatiqns was that it was not possible to attract a sufficient number of 
Eilrope'ans by open compelitiMi examination and therefore the examination 
was -stopped May I ask whether there were not first class men who had 
-obtained degrees in Indian medical colleges in this period and, if the 
Army Department cared to secure these best possible persons, they -]d 
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hn\r {Ti'l llie bosl itossihli' doctors fioin inn of these Indian collopes But 
tliej iliouKlit otlierw ise and eonse(|uenlI\ lhe\ intiodueed onh a temporary 
endre to which InduiiiH Avore ndnulled In selection, and I w dl deni lalei 
oil witli tho process of selection Their onh nn^lel^ was to scenic British 
reernits and fenriiif; that tho ratio of Indniis was ineicnsinfr alarminplv 
thci sloiipcd in 1*122 lecrnitmciit e\cn h\ selection to the perm inent cadre 
Fioiii 1022 to 102."), onh until n couple of months apo, the\ stopped 
recruitment of Indians and it was onh after the niimeroiis interpellations 
that 1 put in here, that S nr 10 Indmns ha\e been pnen peimanent com- 
niissions, TU‘’t a couple of nionths apo O'here is this distrust in the method 
of U'cimtnient as to the best jiossilile doetois bcinp made avad iblr> for the 
Arnn I do not stand here to plead the eaiise of one race or the other 
I ha\e precedents to show that the rules for the B A "M (' l.n down 
that the candidates shall be of pure Eiirojican extraction, doniK iled and 
boin in Enpland Wc ha\c before ns tliese jirecedents llo\\e\er we 
Indians arc after all philosophic men lca^c it aside foi the present 

but our claim is that if the Indian Arnn is to liaAO the best doctors, a\c 
claim equal opportunities Let Indians as well as Europe in candidates 
appear at the same examination and let the best of them be selected 
Whj’ should there be a ratio for one colour or the other in scourmp these 
doctors ? The I Itl S ser\icc is meant for the Indian units of the Aimv 
The^' are not meant for the British units It is Indians who are to be 
treated there and for trcntinc Indians, if Indians are deb.iind I am 
sorry I cannot '^ax ninthinp further but absolute justice is on our side 
when wc maintain that tho best men should be recruited for this sen ice 
Sir, the treatment that these temporarx commissioned olTlcers have recened 
cx’on diirinp the xxai is a sad talc It has spread throiipliont tlie Icnpth 
and breadth of the count r^i I shall not refer to it to dn.x because I 
shall have then to import heat into tho discussion I haxe definite instances 
xvith me to stioxv that tho treotment Ihex reccixcd on account of their 
colour xvas absolutclx abominable Sir, it mipht bo maintained that an 
open compctitix'c examination in this x\ax, simiiltaneons both in Enpland 
and India, xvould bo .i xerx diftlcult matter IIoxx is it to be held at one 
and the same time ? Sir, if Goxornment xxill entrust it to ns wo shall 
find the xxay 'NVo hnoxx that it is quite easy and xerx casx' to settle I can 
cix’o x’ou one of the xxays for the present Hold a theoretical examination 
, first let it be Part I Send those xxho pass in Part 1 up to London or 
xxhatexer place xou haxe for holdinp a practical cxaniinatinn there Your 
British candidates mipht prcfei xxaitinp foi tx\o months aftei the first 
part for a roxusion of their clinical subjects because of tho dclax" winch 
these Indian candidates xxould take to reach London .If the Biitish candi- 
d itcs find it inconvenient to xxait foi these txvo months, you may have 
a Board constituted of tho best Indian doctors as xx ell as tho best Britisli 
doctors Let that P.oard examine the candidates m Enpland first Indian 
candidates xxill tlicn xxnil foi txxo or three months for their pi.aclical after 
the llioorotical Let that Boaid come to India and examine these candidates 
xvitli the same standard If x-ou cannot find this conx cniont, x on may x cry 
casilj dcxnse some other means Let us sit' topethcr and find a xvay 
I am sure xxlicrc there is a xvill there is a xxax’^ and xvc can, if x^ou aprcc 
hold a simultaneous examination in Enpland and in Indti at the same 
time If xmu still continue saxinp that tbeie arc no 'means to tind a 
solution I may soy, Sir that x our purpose in ax'oidiiip simultaneous exami- 
nitions and to ask our box's to po for tbc oxoinination' to London at a 
preat deal of coat is to close the dooi to Indians You know', Sir, the 
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Indian colleges are practieallj' conforming to the standard'^of the General 
i\ledical Council It vras some four j’ears before this, that it could have 
been maintained that some" Indian colleges had no proper provision for 
dlmics m the subjects of Gynaicology and Obstetrics We know, Sir, that 
theie was a discussion in this House in 1922 regarding the matter, and 
niy Honourable friend opposite, a member of the same dignified profession, 
knows it too for himself that these standards have recently been so revused 
so as to give full opportunities of instruction m aU these subjects to 
Indian candidates They can now with the same standard hold their 
ground against the British college candidates What objection is there, 
then, to admit these standards directly for the examination in India ? If 
you Iiave no other plea of inefficient education, if you have no other plea 
of inferior status, in profession, or if you have no other plea of inferior 
phv'siquc, I doubt. Sir, how you can refuse If you yet refuse, we can 
only say that you want to refuse simply because you want to find a method 
of excluding Indians from this examination Sir, what has been our 
experience of selection during so many years ? It has been clearly exposed 
at the question hour — only a couple of days ago by my Honourable friend, 
Mr Neogy I leave that case to him But our contention is that the 
method of selection shuts the door against our best possible candidates 
So that in time to come, after 5 or 10 years you will make the plea, “ Look 
here, your Indian doctors are inefficient officers ” But whose mistake 
would it be ? You would commit this mistake to-day through your own 
method of selection, and then make capital out of it to shut doors against us 
still further Besides, you employ C I D methods to inquire and satisfy 
yourselves about our men You do not want men of the best possible 
tjqie You want something else You want backdoor influence How 
can you expect the best boys in this way to come m ? This Selection Board 
IS of your own making and if you want some sort of men of a standard 
other than of professional qualifications v\ho m the long run may prove 
of mfenor grade in the professional woik, is it our faffit, Sir ? Let us 
have a comparison. Sir, for the period between 1900 and 1914 — ^the period 
when there was the competitive examination. You have had a few officers, 
say about 50 You have their record of services before you You can 
definitely say here from the records of these officers with you if these 
Indian officers have proved mcapable These Indian officers were vnth 
you They have served m the field in the Great War as weU as in India 
in peace time in hospitals and in an administrative capacity You can 
say definitely — I do want your opinion on the pomt — ^you can say defimtely 
whether these officers have faded to earn your appreciation If not, the 
competitive examination method has been an Unqualified success Your 
Selection Board will prove otherwise. Sir , and it is therefore that I say 
that the method of competitive examination is the only way of having the 
best officers for the service You ought to care more for efficiency than 
for anything else In professional matters it is really very undesirable 
to say that you want a man of a white or a yellow ot a black complexion 
It IS really very undesirable to depend on such things for securing the 
best material I submit, Sir, we have in the medical profession in India 
a sense of brotherhood , we have learnt not to think of colour or race 
Even from the begi n n i n g in our medical colleges every boy who is admitted 
to ‘that course learns not to care for these detads but cares only for the 
professional dignity and for the standard I leave it to the House to 
say, if the selection process of to-day has maintained this reputation of 
the profession 

L4DPI 
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i\lorcoAcr, tlic profession m India lias pnen their Mens reg.irdmi’ 
the method of a sniiiilf ancons (.\aniinntion The professional cvaminalion 
eoiiics fiisl, and the military Irninirig emiis(« alti maids To make tlic 
jiosjlmn A\cll understood I sa\, Sii, that llie Indian profession has s-nd 
“ hold the ])rofessional examination first in India, dtclaic the results 
and take the numbci jou ^\ant lor the next course wherever jou want, 
if 3011 cannot arrange for it heic ” TJic present jiroccss too is similar 
7'hc profcs-sion and tlie jnihlic have expressed their mows in this matter 
last iScssion I had gnon 3011 lierc resolutions of almost all the impoilant 
provincial Medical Associations in India, the Bomba) I^Icdieal Association, 
the iMadras Medical Association, the Calcutta Medical Association, and 
I had even given 3011 in m 3 speeches then the opinioas recorded at some 
Of dhc public meetings on the Lee Commission’s Ilcport I may add here 
that the Arm)' in India Committee m 1019 have recorded the same kind 
of popular opinion It means Government arc aware of this long-standing 
demand Here it is in the Esher Committee Report 

“ TIio Indmn Mcdicnl Semee, rvhich should Ihon bo orcluairclj' niilifary, s'hould 
bo recruited b\ Biniultincoua competitive examinations or by sqiarato competitive 
exatnmations m India ” 

Ilere are the opinions expressed m favour of simultaneons examination for 
recruiting the best doctors in tlic interests of tlic State and they have been 
represented to you, Sir, long ago This report is publisheil m 1919 and 
the expressions of public opinion came to tins Cconmiltce a 3 'car before 
at least, ic, seven 3 'ears ago You take it from me that this demand 
has been persistent for the last 25 years, and m spite of this public demand, 
if you do not want to attend to it, if 3 'ou want on!) the colour quabfication, 
and not efficient officeis, if 3 'ou yet want to spend money unnecessarily 
on persons for undeserved inducements the least I say is that the lexpendi- 
ture of State money is not being deservingly bestowed You have been 
giving inducements in the form of gratuities for 5 3 'ears’ service of £1,000 
to persons with ordinary qualifications On the other hand, you turn - 
aw'ay our best men. They had held temporary commissions , they applied 
and applied ten times, and you said, “ "We give you no hopes of a per- 
manent commission ” The poor bo 3 's resigned the service Boys from 
Indian Universities who got their PROS within 15 to 18 months had 
to go away because there were no hopes of their bemg made permanent, 
and Sir, during the same period third-class L R C Ps and L R C Ss , 
who passed their examinations by compartments, got in. It is the expendi- 
ture of State money at least that you should have cared for, Sir 

Out of 56 European candidates from 1922-25 recruited by the Govern- 
ment of India, Ajmy Department, they had only 1 P B C S and 3 M Ds , 
while to the best Indian candidates, candidates who had come out m 
the first class, persons who had the best character even as reported by 
your C I D methods, persons who were connected with Government 
servants, persons whom yOu would take as the most reliable type of persons, 
could not be given hopes of confirmation You cared only for colour, 
the British recruit You did not care for efficiency I therefore make a 
just demand and lay it befqre this House , it is not only a just demand 
of Indians but a right demand m the mtere^s of the State and the Empire 
that our medical men must have the same unrestricted opportumties as 
all others of serving' the country not only foi ourselves but for the benefit 
(and the interests of the Empire also 
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Mr E Burdon (Army Secretary) Sir, in my Iramble opinion, a very 
great (leal of the speech of my llonouiable friend has been distinctly 
11 relevant He has adverted to a number of matters Avhieh I knov he 
has closely at heart, but vhich iinfortuiiately are not included in tlie terms 
of the Resolution •which -was to haic been moved by another Honourable 
hfember and has no'W been moied bv my Honouiable friend in that other 
gentleman’s place I do not propose to follo-w my Hououiabic friend 
into all 1 IS irrelevancies, if I may be permitted again to use that o'vpression 
hfy fir<5t object is to make a statement to the House of the position of 
Government in regard to the subject of the Resolution, and I thought it 
desirable that I should, "with jour permission, Sir, have an oppoitunily 
of speaking at as early a stage in the debate as possible The attitude vhich 
Government must at present assume in legard to the subject 'we are diS‘ 
cussing IS of a nature •which it is necessarv to make clear at the outset 
It would be disingenuous to do anything else Fnrtlier, by stating at once 
the position of the Government I hope to lead the discussion into a 
rele^ant channel which it might not other’wise follow and trom which, if 
it is folio-wed, the promoters of the debate and Goiemment themselves 
may he enabled to derive the gieatest possible profit in the shape ot a 
clear elucidation of the issues which demand solution The position of 
Government can be briefly stated and I think readily understood In the 
first place, Sir, Government do not wish to oppose the Resolutiou of ray 
Honourable friend if their opposition is to be construed as a final expres- 
sion of their opinion m regard to the method of recruitment to be adopted 
for the Indian Medical Service as it is to be constituted in the future On 
the other hand, it is impracticable, and I believe I shall be able to convince 
the House that it is impracticable, for Government to accept the Resolution 
at present For neither the Government nor indeed the Honouieble 
Members of this House possess the data on which alone a final conclusion 
could jiroperly be based I wiU explain at once what is in my mind in 
advancing this proposition As Honourable Members are well aware, the 
Lee Commission formulated comprehensive proposals for the futuie con- 
stitution of the Medical Services of India I need not repeat the details of 
these proposals since they are as familiar to the House as they are to 
myself But it is important to note that these proposals, taken as a 
connected whole, raise issues new in character which cannot be decided 
summarily, merely in the light of Government’s prenons expemnee and 
previous consideration of similar matters As -wdl be kno-wn to those 
Honourable klembers who have studied Lord Birkenhead’s statement in the 
House of Lords of the 29th July, it has so far been decided by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State to approve in general principle 
the constitution of provincial Medical Services It has also been decided, 
both by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State not to 
accept the recommendation of the Lee Commission that there should be a 
unified klilitary Medical Service in India Under this recommendation 
the military side of the Indian kledical Sermce was to be absorbed in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps This recommendation has not l»een accepted 
and the decision m this matter, as my Honourable friends will no doubt 
observe, is m absolute accord with the inews which were expressed on the 
subject from the non-official benches in our debate of September last 
The Indian Medical Service is to be retained essentially as a military 
service, and a war reserve is to continue to he maintained by lending’ 
officers to the civil administration But the decisions have not "proceeded 
furthei, and many questions still remain outstanding, the settlement of 
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■winch jnnst in the nature of things precede a decision upon tlie method 
of recruitment to be adopted for the Military Medical Service as it "ivill 
be constituted on the basis of the general principle to which I have alluded 
We do not yet know what the stiength of the war leserve will be AVo 
do not know eithei the number, the status or the remuneration of appoint- 
ments on the civil side of the administration, which officeis of the Indian 
Medical Service will in futine be eligible to fill, and, lastlj, we do not 
Icnow how the Service as a whole, including the war reserve, is to be coin- 
po'sed , that is to say, how many Indian officers and how many British 
officers there are to be It is to contain a proportion of British officera 
That IS a settled fact which the Resolution itself recognises 

Dr K G Lohokare . The Resolution does not recognise any^ pro- 
portion 

Mr E Burdon Now, I think the House will aclcnowledge that 
it would be a leversal of the natural order of procedure if either the 
Government or the House were to attempt to decide what the methods and 
avenues of recruitment for a service should be before the essential features 
of the serv'ice have themselves been determined The first requisite is to 
know what career and prospects the servuce is likely to offer, and according- 
ly vihat type of recruit we are likely to be able to attract 'to it ^ We v\ant 
the best, of course, but there still remains the question — will the conditions 
of service which are set up be hkely to attract men with the highest 
nrofessional qualifications and when that question has been answered, 
then only is it convenient or practicable to consider the channel of reciuit- 
ment best designed to suit the circumstances of the candidates whom we 
wish to attract In particular, when it comes to a question of deciding 
upon a simultaneous examination in India and England, the composition 
of the service is one of the very first things we want to know, and m the 
present instance we do not yet Icnow this with sufficient accuracy 

T wish to make it quite clear, if I have not done so already, that the 
Government have not at any time in the recent past pronounced against 
recruitment by simultaneous examination and they have no definite inclinn- 
taon to do so at the moment As one of the alternative methods of recruit- 
ment, the question is bound to enter the mmd of Government when the pro- 
per "time comes, and to receive very careful 'consideration, consideration 
which I hope ■wiU be assisted and enlightened by the views expressed to-day 
by non-official Members who have studied the matter But for the moment 
the Government can come to no conclusion , they must mamtain an open 
mind and reserv^e their judgment 

And now. Sir, I think it may be convenient to the House if I make 
a digicssion for the puipose of bringing before Honourable Mombei's in a - 
simple form certain especially relevant facts in the past histoiy, both 
recinl and remote, of the Indian Medical Service and m regard to the 
vicissitudes through which reermtraent for that service has passed The 
fads may be known to some Honourable Membei’s who liavc studied the 
matter, but not, I feel sure, to all For many yenis prior to 1915 admission 
to the Indian Medical Service was by open competitive examination held 
in England half-yearly Tiie examination was open to all British subjects, 
European and Indian The last competitive examination was held in 
duly 1935 In September 1914 the Secretary of State had suggested that, 
as it "was extremelv unlikely that suitable candidates would be obtainable, 
no examination should be held until July 1925 In 1915 the Secretary 
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of State decided that no open competitive examination Tvonld be held, after 
the one in July 1915, during the continuance of the War Such reciUitmcnt 
as vas necessary was to be made by nomination The absence of candidates 
vas due to the War Large numbeis of young medical practitioneis and 
medical students joined His Majesty’s forces in a piofessional or combatant 
cap loity There v ere othei causes also and the influences which made 
It impiaeticable to hold a competitive examination during the Wai haAe 
continued to prevail after the AVar and up to the present day These 
influences ha\e indeed been fuither reinfoiced in the moie recent past by a 
general sense of uncertainty as to what the future of the Indian Medical 
Scrs'ico IS to be Between 1915 and 1919 all applications for peimtanent 
commissions under the SAStem of nomination then in force ivere dealt 
vnlh bv the Secretary of State on the recommendation of a Selection 
Committee at the India Office In 1919 a Selection Board \vas cicated 
in India consisting of the Director General of the Indian Medical SeiMce, 
the Director of the IMcdical Service in India and two senior Indian officers 
of the Indian Medical Service This Board scrutinises all the appbcations 
that aie received fiom candidates m India, mteinews candidates as may 
be necessary, and commissions arc granted by the Secretary of State on tlve 
recommendation of the Selection Board submitted through the Government 
of India Euiopean candidates are still dealt with by the Selection Board 
of the India Office AVe haie therefore armed at a position in Avhich 
a svstem of simultaneous selection in England and India lias been adopted 
But it IS admittedly a temporary and make-sbift expedient to be pursued 
only vhile recruitment for the Indian Medical Service is, for reason'^ beyond 
our control, on an unstable basis, and I think I may safeh sar that both 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have aluayss had it 
in mind to rcAcrt, as soon as opportunity offered, to what is 1 beheAfe 
gc nerally acknowledged to be the more satisf actoiy avenue of a competitive 
examination Before leaving this brief review, I should like to mention 
that luider the system of nomination 133 permanent commissions have 
been granted to Europeans and 119 to Indians In military employment 
at the present moment we have 195 British and 79 Indian regular officers 
In addition, we have 149 temporary officers, of whom 146 are Indians 
1 think it Anil be admitted that India can find httle to complain of in the 
very significant figures which I have giA'en , and I must add that I 
repudiate, as strongly as I possibly can, the suggestion that any of the 
Indian officers or that the Indian officers as a class who were recmiled 
under the system of nomination and are now serving under His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief have proved to be inefficient or unsatisfactory 

Now, Sir, my digression has in natural course brought me face to face 
vuth that part of my Honourable Member’s proposition which breaks 
new ground, in so far as the Indian Medical Service is concerned, and which 
lb really the most important part of bis Eesolntion I am retemng to the 
coniention that admission to the Indian Medicar Service sliould^he not 
merely by competitive exammation, hut by competitive examination held 
simultaneously in England and India The proposition is not a new one 
in fio far as the other pnbhc services of the Indian administration are 
concerned The principle on which it is based is familiar to ns alL It 
amonnts to this that all qualified persons shonld have onporturuties equalised 
according to their circumstances of entenns the public service, and I do 
not think that any one aviU Avish to quarrel xath the principle provided that 
in Its application due care is taken to ensure that the fax-paver reeeire? 
full value for his money I must confess, however, speaking m the Inrit rd 
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past c'qienencc, lhat I am not entirely satisfied that, hecan ';3 the principle 
of simultaneous ox.uinnation has been found suitable in the case of other 
public seiMces, it Mill be equalh appropriate to the Indian Aledical Ser\ice 
01 Mill commend itself in the same degree to intending Indian candidates 
foi the Indian Medical vScr\icc To me, at an,! rate, it is significant that 
liiibcrto in the case of the Indian Alcdical >Ser\icc public opinion and 
the opinion of Indian members of the Service ba\e not laid great stress on 
the introduction of simultaneous examinations I bclieiTJ one reason of 
Ibis to be that jouiig Indians mIio liaAc a leaning toMards the medical 
profession and aic ambitious, liaAc hitherto been glad and ‘^till are glad 
to go to England and acquuo the professional qualifications gnen by the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom I may perhaps have derived a 
wrong impression in regard to Ibis mattei, but I feel that I im right to 
some extent and that there must be something of substance in .Im point of 
vncM which I have advanced And, if I am right, then a veiy important 
question arises, namely, whether the introduction of simultaneons txanii* 
nations for the Indian Aledical Service would really be in accordance with 
the M ishes and the best interests of that tvpe of Indian whom it is especially 
desirable to attract to the service Then, Sir, I understand that if simul- 
taneous examinations were adopted, it would be a matter of some difficulty 
to ensure that in both tests the same standard of qualifications should be 
ob-<erved - This is a difficulty which is far from insuperable in the case of 
examinations such as the Indian Civil Service, where the test is confined 
to hook work and knowledge of theory In the case of an examination 
for the medical profession, the matter is different There are necessarily 
difficulties of a mechanical character, especially in regard to the practical 
pait of the examination, which might make it hardly possible to assert 
that the candidates m India and the candidates in England had been judged 
by precisely the same standard But, if uniformity of standard cannot be 
attained or nearly attained, the objection would be a serious one Tlie 
existence of two standards or even the existence of a suspicion that one set 
of candidates had been admitted by a wider portal lian that which was 
open to others would, at the least, prejudice the solidarity of the service 
and affect its credit I feel sure the House will recognise that there must 
be one 'standard only, even though there are two exammations and that 
that standard must he a very high one in the case of the Indian Medical 
Service We may rest assured that this will be the view of high authority 
so long as officers of the Indian Medical Service contmne to hear His 
klajesty’s commissions Actually, however, I am not qnite sure what 
would be the details of the system of simultaneous examination M^hich my 
Honourable friend would advocate, and the details are of great importance. 
For example, is it his view that no Indian should be allowed to appear 
for the examination held 'in England ? H so, the result would presoimably 
be to discourage Indians from going to England for a medical education, 
and I find it hard to believe that this would he good for the service and 
good for the coimtry On the other hand, difficulties would ohvnondy 
arise if Indians were permitted to appear at both examinatiom, I do not, 
however, propose to examine these techmeal aspects of the matter at any 
greater length I am not really competent to do so, whereas we have on 
the Government Benches to-day an acknowledged expert in these matters 
m the person of Colonel Needham H he is fortunate enough to gam 
healing m the course of the debate, he will, I feel sure, be able to contribute 
to our imderstandmg of these difficult questions of technical detail and 
perhaps to a solution of them 
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Now Sir, I do aiot ■\\ant the House to think that I have been deliberately 
inagnitying the obstacles vrluch he in the way of my friend s proposal 
Thai ii not my intention But it would be idle to imagine that the change 
of iioliey advocated is a simple matter, and it is essential tlierofore to 
iccogmsc the difficulties instead of ignoring them in a word, to approach 
the subiect from the practical standpoint As I ha^c explained to the 
House, Government are themselves not m a position at present to come 
to a conclusion on the subject and my chief object in speaJang has been 
lo draw attention to those points on nhich fuller knowledge is required, 
in the hone that the further course of tins debate may result in adding 
to oui knowledge on these points and so assist Government’s ultimate 
consideration of the matter 

Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras Nominated Non-OflScial) 
Sir, I was very glad to hear from the Honourable Mr Burdon that he did 
not intend to oppose this Resolution I am thanlcful to hmi for the very 
frank and full statement he has made upon this subject I wish to make 
just a few remarks in support of the Resolution which has been moved 
The Resolution is an extremely reasonable and modest one and 
does not coi er any controversial ground It does not go into 
the question of a unified medical service or a dual medical 
service We have been informed that His Majesty's Government are 
opposed to the constitution of a unified medical service, and it follows that 
there wdl be a medical sernce for the Army and that the Indian Medical 
Service ■will continue to exist in some form or other I do not wish to 
quarrel with that position The only question that is sought to ba raised 
is that so long as the Indian kledical Ser-vice continues to exist, Indians 
shall be admitted to competitive examinations held m India juist in the 
same way as in the case of the Indian Ci'vil Service It does not go into 
the question of proportion or any racial or other question which may per- 
haps be considered controversial I would therefore suggest that in arriv- 
ing at a final conclusion upon the subject this Government 17111 recommend 
a hberal percentage — I hope at least fifty per cent, for recruitment in 
India My friend Mr Burdon has dwelt upon the difficulties which are 
likely to be expeiienced in arming at a unity of standard with regaid to 
attainments There may perhaps be certain difficulties to be encountered, 
but I am confident that those difficulties are not insuperable The prin- 
ciple of simultaneous examinations, or rather of examinations both in 
India and m England, is not one of a novel character It has already 
been applied to the Indian Cml Service, and expedients similar to those 
which have been adopted in the case of the Indian Cinl Service can be 
apphed for the purpose of sol-vmg the difficulties which have been brought 
to the notice of the House by Mr Burdon By aU means prescribe as 
high a standard as you hke, but let Indians have an opportunity of com- 
peting in India for the Indian kledical Service It may perhaps be felt 
to be desirable that there should be some course of trainmg required after 
the competitive examination in India We have no objection to that pro- 
posal Just as m the case of the Indian Civil Service Indians are sent to 
England, let Indian reermts for the Indian Medical Service be sent to 
England for a period of one or two years as may be considered necessary 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of State, and let them be 
required to undergo a satisfactory course of training and examination 
As regards the possible difficulty of arranging candidates m order of 
ment, the expedients adopted in the case of the Indian Cr^ Service 
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can be adopted in tbis case also I commend tbis Eesolution, therefore, 
to tne Government for acceptance 

C/olcnel E A Needham (Government of India Nommated Official) 
Sir, I desire to tabe up two aspects of the Resolution wbich naturally 
falls into two parts The first is remtroduction of competitive examina- 
tions and the second is the introduction of an entirely new feature, that 
of a simultaneous competitive examination in England and in India, The 
first part of the Eesolution which deals with the remtroduction of com- 
petitive exammations has been dealt with by the Honourable ilr Burdon 
There is no reason to object m prmciple to the remtroduction of com- 
petition. In fact the position is this, that recrmtment by competition is 
merely held m abeyance till we have settled conditions, and by settled 
conditions I would melude settled conditions as to the Indian Medical 
Service That service has suiTered from a senes of commissions and m- 
quiries For fifteen years statesmen, doctors, soldiers have sat on com- 
missions and mqmnes and no particular result has yet ensued Till a 
month ago the existence of the Indian Medical Service as a separate 
entity was m doubt How was it possible, therefore, that recruits, whether 
they came from England or India, should desire to jom a service the 
future of which was m such grave jeopardy Recruitment was impossible 
by competition m the ordmary way I think Honourable Members will 
agree tliat that is not an overstatement of the position We had perforce 
to faE back on nomination and that nommation is exercised with the 
greatest possible care The papers of each candidate who applied for a 
permanent commission were scmtmised by a semor officer, two confi- 
dential reports were made on him, and the papers were then submitted 
to the Selection Board. Those who were selected on the paper reports 
were called to Delhi or Simla for a personal mterview and were gnen a 
•\ery fair trial I have not heard comments as to the unfairness of the 
method of nomination, and I think it had its advantages because it was 
impossible to introduce any competition by examination if we were to 
consider the claims of temporary officers who were serimg with the troops 
in the field 

Obiuously we could not ask temporary officers to assemble in some centre 
of India and submit themselves to the ordeal of competitive examination 
in professional subjects after they had served three or four years with 
troops So I think we should agree that selection by means of a competi- 
ti\e examination has been wisely postponed {Mr B Das “ Very 
wisely ”) And I think also it cannot be reintroduced tiU the future 
orgamsation of the Indian Medical Service is completed 

Mr A. Eangaswami Iyengar How long is that gomg to take I 

Colonel E A. Needham The greatest stimulus that could be given 
to the Indian Medical Semce would be the settlement of the future or- 
ganisation, and I for one, speaking as a member of the Service, would 
Welcome a speedy decision because at present we do not know where we 
are 


Now the second part of the Eesolution is the more interesting one 
really to mo becauce it introduces a new suggestion for simultaneous cora- 
pnitivo oxnmination': That is quite a new feature so far a-S the admission 
to enr icf s V hkh demand a practical examination is concerned I know 
of no other instance whore a practical examination has been held, of a 
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lompcLtive tj’pe, ■nhcruthcro ha^e been two bets of exammeis The lecruit- 
nent for the Indian Medical SeiMce examination in London in pie- 
r ,ir d IV b (onsisled not of one examination, but of two, and perhaps Ilonoui- 
able iurmbeib would like to licai 'exacllv liow' it was oigaiubcd _ It was 
dnido'd into two parts, a preliminary anti a final examination The pie- 
limii.ai} examnialion wa:> he’d in the subjeels of medicine, suigeiy, 
g3n.eenlogw, pathology and so on and was of the natnie of the final M B 
evamniaticn whicli my Uonouiable ecbeagucs in the profession will undey- 
bUmd After that examination there was a second oi final examination 
1 Inch was held atlei a coiii'sc ot foiu months at the R A hi C college 
111 London, and at Aldershot to which the successful eandidate=. in the pre- 
Lniiuaiv examination wcic sent The sueee^isful candidates in the nieh- 
nunai'3 exammalion iindciwent a training in h3^giene, tropical medicine, 
internal economy, drill, equitation and so on The total marks of tLo 
])rel]m*nan and the final examination were then added together and tie 
seuioiity list thus detci mined I have not gathered whethci the Uonou”- 
ahle tlic Movoi quite uiuicistood that the examination for the Indian Medi- 
c.d Scmcc was of sucli a complicated tvpe I <im suie ue will want, at aU 
events, to let'em the final exammatmn, so his Resoliuion probably lefeis 
to the pieliimnniy examiuaLon, and that he would hold simultaneously 
in England and in India 

Dr K G- Lohokare Then you seem to have caught something of 
ni3' meaning 

Colonel R A Needham Let us then deal vnth the prehmmary 
examination That consiots of a theoietieal and a pnctic-l pait The 
tlieoietieal pan ha^ hem dealt v.ith by the Ilunoniable Idr Biiidon and 
ofiei’s no insuperable diuieult3'' A competitive p.ipei examination could 
he arranged, but as legaids the }irujctital part ot tiie exammition, I think 
tuere aio ieall3’’ seiious difficulties The difficulties aie of a technical 
tvpe wffiich I should bke to ti3’' and explain to the Ilouse A candidate 
his to appear in all the subjects hefoie his examinoi and he examines 
patients and mateiial and is giv'en a oiia voce exammatiou on the clmieal 
and practical aspects of a case Now if 3mu have two sets of exanunei^ 
allocating marks 

Dr K G Lohokare I never suggested that 

Colonel R A Needham I am merely describing a typical examina- 
tion, if held in England and in India If voii have two sets of examiners 
ailocatmg marks after a viva voce examination, how can you determine 
what IS the relative merit of the candidates in two batches when there is 
no linii: or standard of comparison ? It is not a question of vi-hether a can- 
didate should pass or fail, that is compaiatively quite a simple matter It 
IS a question whether one examine! in India giv^es a candidate, say, 60 
marks, and whether another exammei in England give- him 55 or 65, 
and that is a diflicidty which I foi one am quite tmabie to solve It ma^es 
a gieat deal of difference in the total marks when applietTIo many pra;- 
tical subjects After aU if theie aie, say, 10 or 15 commissions and manv 
candidates, a diifeience of five or ten oi twentv znarks dsKnames whelnsr 
a candidate should obtain a commission or nc"" and al=o Ji»s •^mncixr~- 7 
think therefore that eveiy caie should he taken m a matte- of sneh r'T 
found importance m the examination ox carc.'M*^^ I cannot " 

how strict comjianson is practicable as bsm-een examinees in Ln— — 
England 

LiDPI 
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There is anolHer point, Sir, and that is in discussing the matter •with 
Indian IMS officers, I find there is a definite vie-w that they desire only 
one examination, or rather only one poytal of entrance They feel rather 
apprehensive that a separate examination in India may give nse to a feel- 
ing, ho-svever unjust, that the Indian and the European candidates are not 
being recruited exactly as on an equal footing 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru Why not hold the exammation ■wholly in 
India ? 

Colonel R A Needham I, am quite prepared to answer the ques- 
tion of the Honourable Member I would sooner see an examination, as 
a mattei of fairness, held entiiely at one centre, but whether it is in 
India or in England, that is a point for the Secretaiy of State or this 
House if it has the power to decide I am pleading now for one examina- 
tion I was baldly dealing with the question whether it should be held 
in India or m England Indian officers of the Indian Medical Service 
feel that it is desirable that theie shoidd be only one portal of entry for 
the leasons I have just stated Thej’’ feel too that an examination, if it 
is held in England, will encourage officers to go to England for medical 
tiaining and to obtain medical qualifications in England, and they con- 
Bidei that that is desiiable too because they find the experience and train- 
ing of the greatest possible advantage to them when they are serving 
vith their Euiopean brother officeis m any part of the Empire These 
aic mattei-s sometimes legarded as those of sentiment, but I personally do 
not regard them as such I think they are of the greatest importance, for 
I assume they are part of that feebng of cspi it de cot ps which we all so 
desire to foster, and ■uhich, if maintained, would certainly add to the tradi- 
tions of the gieat Incban Medical Seince as it has existed, and I hope 
■Mill continue to exist m the future Theiefore, Sir, for these reasons 
I cannot see why this House should accept a Resolution which lays a speci- 
fic dale to the rointioduction of a competitne exammation system Settle- 
ment of the organisation of the I hi S should precede its introduction 
Nor do I think it vould be vise for the House, for the practical reasons 
I ha\e gnen, to support a Resolution which introduces simultaneous com- 
petitne examinations in India and in England 

Dr S K Datta (Nominated Indian Chiistian) Sir, I did not 
mean to intencne in this debate but after heaiing the speeches made on 
llie Goieinmint side I begin to vonder whether -Me do not xery greatlj 
niisiuduc the Goxernment You almost begin to feel that the Director 
Gcnrr.i! on the Iicmhts of Simla awaits the Indian candidate ■with out- 
stufehed arms dcsiiing him to cuter the Indian Medical Service With 
xoiir permis-iion Sir, max I go hick oxen as Colonel Needliam, on whose 
ilicccii I thinl ill of usxiould like lo congratulate him, went back to the his- 
tory of the Indian Medical SerxiCc At the first examination of the Indian 
Midical Senice luld m 1855 the candidate x\ho topped the list "was an 
Indian, the late Surgeon lilaior Cliuckerbatty, a man of x'cry great and 
emin. nt altainiiKiiti In subsequent xears a certain number of Indians did 
enter that sen ice and particulaily bctx\oen 1500-1913 in increasing num- 
b^r•^, ind x(t \ou bigm to find since Lord Morlex ’s despatch (m 1908 I 
l»hc\e jt XV, Ls) rc_uidnig the Indian M'-dicnl Scrxnce, people began to 
.4 till in '•(hi-, in Ihiglimd Yhat is tlic meming of this 7 Arc tlicro 
ti'.ng to b( ruin d <Iiuii..s in tin jii r-,onncl of the seivicc 7 What with 
1 (ltd Morlv, on the one hand, and on the other the rising popularity of 
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the R A Jr C itself, the best men A\eie it ivas alleged going into that ~ 
Ser%nce rather than into the Indian Medical Sen ice, with the result that 
in 1913 Colonel Crawfoid {An Eonottiahle Mcmhct “ Our friend 
here?”) I beg your paidon, this is not an anti-piohibition Resolution, Colo- 
nel Crawford, the historian of the Indian Medical Service, wrote after this 
manner 

" Tho native of India, apeoinltv if lie lias not had the advantage of some training 
in Europe, is often wanting m a sense of duty and is verj subiect to the tyranny 
of caste aftd th social innuonces Eciv Englishmen reilise how gieat these influences 
nre and how difiicult, one miglit sav how impossible, it is for any Indian, ofiicial or 
non official, to defj or thn art them ’ ’ 

This was written with regaid to the future of the Indian Medical 
Service, in case there should be proposals to fnither Indianise that Service 
He goes on to say 

From the third point of view, that of tho members of the other Government 
services, the new scheme looks worst of all That the members of the European services 
prefer a doctor of their own class for themselves and still more for their wives and 
famibes cannot bo gainsaid Tlie preference may bo sentimental — no doubt to a 
certain extent it is so — ^but it exists And it has some reason too apart from senti- 
ment. For the nabio practitioner, however skilled, is often apt to lose his head 
at a critical moment rather than to nso to a sense of responsibility " 

Well, Sir, then came 1915 and we aie told that owing to the war 
recruitment by selection became the only ateniie to the service Since 
then we have had two Commissions, rather three, which have leported 
on the Indian Medical Servdee Fust came the Veinej^ Lovett Committee 
which cut the Gordian loiot and said m effect “ We shall have a unified 
Lidian Medical Corps here in India to look after and give medical aid 
to both British and Indian arras of the Seiv’ice ” That was followed 
by the recoramendatious of the Esher Committee Tlicie again was 
another proposal to unify the Army Jledical Services m India That 
was to be the way in which the pioblera would be solved But that was 
not accepted, and the next was also not accepted We then come to the 
Lee Commission, and again its iccommendations as far as we aie aware 
are not yet accepted At least we do not know how far it was accepted 
Now in these tiansactions the parties concerned aie not merely the people 
of India, whom we represent in this House, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State , there is yet another force at play, and that 
is the Briti'b Medical Association, the stiongest trades union in the Biitisli 
Empire It is the British Medical Association — if yon read the medical 
papers pnbbshed m England in which there are constant references to 
the Indian Medical Servnee, you will undeistand why the India Office 
to us here appears to be paralyzed — it is rcpiesentations by the organized 
profession in England to the Secretary of State, their appeals to the 
public, and the political influences that are at work which leads to this 
impotence , Now, Sir, I merely ask a question With these influences 
there to incapacita+e the Government of India or whoev'er is lesponsible 
for a decision regarding the future of the Service, is it surprising that 
we believe there is at work a certain Machiavellian intent, an mtent to 
keep Indians out of the Service ? I do not say that it is with this 
intent that the Goveinment of India act I would not imflute to them 
any such motive But ev ei smee 1908 or say 1910 nobody seems to know 
what the future of the Indian Medical Service is gomg lo\be At least 
Dr Lohokare’s Resolution has the merit of suggesting one method of 
entrance into that Service I am not myself enamoured of a competi- 
tive exammation in the sense of a sunultaneeus exammatiou I quite 
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see tlae proiessional difficulties of obtaining a unity of standard, I do not 
see how it c'^n be done On the other band, we want a way out of the present 
smiation Is it a fact. Sir, that in 1922 theie Was a despatch from the 
Secrclaiy oi State which -virtually instructed the Government of India 
to hold up free competition until the European wastage in the Service 
hid been completely made up, and as a restilt of that — at least such is th'’ 
iiopression eicated in our minds, we may -be suspicious people but we 
cannot help it — in 1922, 1923 and 1924 no Indian entered the Medical 
Serv'-ce T \Ve want to knov/ what is to be the future of the Semce and 
I think Colonel Needham is -with us there , he too desires to know what 
the future of llu Seiwice is to be And'! would urge on the Goveinine it 
to place before the Secretary of State the vieivs of this House, to ask hrn 
to declare what tin policy for the next tep years -with regaid to the Indian 
Medical Seiwice is to be Th'at is wffiat we ivant Insidentally I might 
stiggest that, instead of the simultaneous examination suggested by Dr 
Lohokare, wh> ELnuld not w'e have one examination m England and six 
months later hold another examination here in India for another set of 
candidates and thus to change from London to India the venue of the 
examination Me would thus have one standaid for a paitieular rumb<.r 
of- people who will appear at a partieularvcxamination I throw out th.it 
-suggestion because I am not enamoured of this -scheme for a simultaneous 
examination As I have said before, I have no desire to impute motive^s 
Tf the Government will frankly say they do not know but they are doing 
their best to open the way in the Indian Medical Service to Indians of 
capacity and mciit and they will bring before us some scheme by which 
that can be done, I feel sure we w’lU examintfit with all the care possible 
and we will support them in their efforts to obtain fiom the Seer''tary 
of State — shall I say, to wrench from the Secretary of State — some sort 
of undei standing regal ding the future of the Service 

Di K G- Lohokare I would not take up much of the time of 
the House because I wish to reply only to one or two points that have 
been made We ha-i e been told by ray Honourable friend that public 
opinion IS not very keen on this point I repudiate that suggestion 
Last year at the time of the Lee Commission Resolution I gave a bst 
■of ncnilj 22 associations and 30 or 40 public meetings and I ask 
him to refer to the telegrams which the GoAcmment of India re- 
cuAcd reg rding simultaneous examinations for mibtary service recniit- 
r.'ent The sc'^ond point that ivas mentioned Avas in regard to the 
difficulty of the same standard of exammation being maintained 
T hebe-’^p that the ei amination can be £>plit up into tAvn parts There 
1*5 alicady the Prehminaiy which can be divided into theoretical 
and ]yiaetical, two xaits, and then you have the Pinal As 
TPgards the Pinal, well, the boys mnj^ go to England if yon spend for 
it for tr.'’iping in the second part AAdncb is not' available in India As 
regards tbe first part, tbc tbeo’-chcal, my Honourable fiiend opposite 
belonging to the profession agrees Avilh me that there is no difficulty 
about it and that tbe ouestion papers can be sent doAvn As regards tlio 
second part, the practical, I have put forth a suggestion here that the 
Some set of examiners fiom England may come here for the sake of the 
G' animation If yon do not choose to do it here is another alternative 
of mj HonoiAablc friend, Dr Datta There mav be two examinations 
CAOiA SIX months one cxaininarion for one set of students in England 
nnd another for another set of students in India Tliat does not 
matter You aviU then liaAe tlic same examiners, the same standard 
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and everything will be all right I repudiate the suggestion if you take 
me to saj that tlieie should be two diffeient standaids Our claim is 
for a compctitiAe evamiiialion, and consequently — I say — ^ivc haA'c neicr 
claimed different standaids for recruitinent We do not want that 
We "want an open door with the same standard We want an open 
competitne examination, and howevci you may arrange it our candi- 
dates will alwavs be successful We do not want that a certa n 
proportion should be laid down for Indians That is our complaint 
You will say some element of Indians may be taken My complaint 
is against that We uant an open door 

Mr President ‘ I would ask the Ilonourable Member to address the 
Chair He has repeatedh' been addressing the Tieasuiy Benches 

Dr K G Lohokare Sir, our contention is that the words “ British 
medical lecruits ” haie been unfaiily inserted in the Resolution on the 
Lee Commission’s recommendations We feai that under cover of 
those words an^ thing may be done That is our suspicion, that a per- 
centage, say, 10 or 15 or some larger percentage, may be laid down, 
and there is a suggestion to the effect m the Aimy Organisation Com- 
mittee’s report and in othei places that because Indians had so far 
been appearing in small numbers 5 oi 10 per cent might be reserved 
for them I am afraid of such a reservation That is the complaint 
tliat we make We want the best doctors that the profession can 
produce You may have any test you like I am sure our Indian 
graduates will always come out successful howevei high the test may 
be But my submission is that if you reserve only 10, 15 or 20 per cent 
for Indians, and that is our complaint — if you reserve so much for 
Europeans and so much for Indians, the European candidate, though 
he may get a smallei number of marks than the Indian, will still be select- 
ed and not the Indian. That is our suspicion If you want for the 
treatment of the British services m India and their famdies that sort 
of material our purse is open, you can have that concession but let us 
come to terms regarding the question on the basis of this concession 
If you want that British officers should be treated by British doctors 
only, all right let it be granted But why do you interfere with our 
other jobs, why do you place obstacles in the way of the just aspirations 
of Indians ? Why do you create obstacles in the way of the best 
doctors for the Army as well as for the other services 7 That is the 
question I want to put to the Honourable Member 

Our next contention is that you should not malce it prohibitively ex- 
pensive lor an Indian graduate to compete in the examinations Yon 
cannot expect a middle class man to spend Rs 5,000 to Rs 10,000 to 
go to England, by borrowing it Bomerwherje, putting his father and 
other relations in debt and then repaying it That sort of disability 
should not, I submit; be imposed on the Indian candidate It is for 
this reason that we want an examination in India Again, it was 
hinted at m the debate that Indians ask for English quahfications 
and that therefore an Indian without English qualifications may not 
be alloyed to appear at the competitive examination I distinctly 
refuse to haie any such condition, smee the Indian Colleges follow 
the requisite British standard E\en though English education 
may be preferred by some,^ is it available to aU, to the ordinary middle 
class man ? Take the son of a middle class man getting even Rs 200 
Rs 2a0 He goes to the medical college and takes a fiist class ^ 
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you filiut him out hocnu^e Ins fntlior cnniiot ofTorfl to sonR liim to Englanrl 
for that cduciitioii 1 d’luit is oui coniplainl You (r\ to set a'^ide tho 
best mntcrial tins sliningem, bj this device ns it T.\eie I Jia\e been 
in correspondence with all the I\icdicnl Associations in India I ha\c seen 
many eminent doctors m seriice ns i\c)l ns outside I hnie seen leaders 
of the public as 11011 ns of the piofcssion, and there is only one opinion, 
one conscientious opinion on this question, and there is no ditrerence at 
all And yet you sny there is no public opinion I You look at the 
newspapers, you look at the tclcgianis that jou have recened, and 
still you aie trjing to set aside our best talent That is our com- 
plaint If you meet that complaint in a jiroper manner — in what- 
ever way jmu decide — if it is not len object lonablc — we ma> come to an 
agreement , but we snv here that the difficulties that haic been placed in 
our way make us point out a ccitnm way bj which the wliolc thing can 
be set right, and that is the gist of the Ecsolution which I hope tins House 
wall accept 

Mr. E Burdon Sir, I do not think the House will expect me to 
detain it by replying to the Honourable Moier in detail, and mj own 
reason for not doing so must be that once more I find him to be dis-tinctly 
irrelevant He has tallccd about a great many things which are of great 
interest and were releiant in the discussion of the Lee Commission’s 
report which took place in September 1924 

Hr K G Lohokafe These are the causes for this Ecsolution' 

Mr E Burdon But I submit that they are extraneous to the dis- 
cussion in which we aie at present engaged l^Iy Honourable friend 
Hiwan Bahadur Eangachaiiar asked certain questions 

As regards the first, I am not really in a position to state what 
particular difficulties the Secretarv ot State is finding in coming to a 
conclusion As a matter of fact the whole matter is an extremely com- 
pheated one, and actually it has not been befoic the Secretarj of State 
for any very great length of time It is actively under his consideration at 
the present moment as I think my Honourable friend will ha\e seen from 
the report of Loid Birkenhead’s speech in the House of Lords Lord 
Birkenhead himself said that the whole matter was being actively 
examined in his office My Honourable friend’s second question was 
whether there was not some practical examination, say, in Science con- 
ducted simultaneously in connection wath admission to some of the 
other services I understand that the answer is m the negatne, that 
there is no simultaneous examination of a piactical character in force, 
in regard to the other services which would m anv sense be comparable 
with the practical examination of the Ind,ian Medical Service As 
regards the question whether Col Needham considers whether he couid 
solve the difficulties if he were given a free hand to do so, well. Sir, I 
do not suppose Col Needham would be prepared to answer that question 
even if he had another opportunity of speaking, and as he will have no 
other opportunity the question must remain unanswered There is only 
one further matter to wluch I wish to refer and that is with regaijd to 
what my Honourable friend Dr Datta has said He expressed the hope 
that Government wohld communicate to the Secretary of State the 
views expressed by this House in regard to what all admit to be an 
exceedingly difficult and important matter I can assure "him that I 
flLdU take steps tong tq-^y’s debat e pr eminen tly ^ the notice of the 
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Secretary of State (Z>j S K Daita “ Are you sure he will reply ” ?) 
Tliat IS another mattci Now, Sir, there is nothing of substance that 
1 can add to this discussion I must however reiterate the statement 
that I made in my opening speech, namely, the attitude of Govern- 
ment IS that they do not vish to oppose this Resolution lE their position 
lb to be const lued as a final expression of their views in regard to 
simultaneous examinations because that would not be a correct conclu- 
sion On the other hand, they cannot accept the Resolution as it stands, 
and more particularly, as I think my Honouiable friend Col Needham 
emphasised, they cannot accept it because it secies to tie us down to the 
year 1926 as the date on which the change of policy should be intro- 
duced I thciefoie oppose the Resolution 

Mr President The question is 

“ That the follounng Itcsohition be adopted 

‘ This Assembh rceoniiiKiids to the Goaernor Gononl in Council that be be 
pleased to fake iinincdiatc steps to arranpo that all further recruitments to the 
Indi in Medical Senicc — India Army Mpdii il Cidre — shill houeefortli bo only by an 
open competitive examination held simultaneous!} m England and India from the 
year 192G ” 

The motion vas adopted by 55 vote against 42 
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Wednesday 16ik Sepiemher 1935 

KESOLUTION BE SUSPENSION OF THE COLLECTION OP THE 
COTTON EXCISE DUTY FOR THE REST OP TUE CURRENT 
YEAR, 1925-26 

Mr President In connection with the next Resolution that I wiU 
ju'^t ask Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas to move, I desire to make oi.e 
ol'seiTation It is this The question of the abohtion of the excise dut}" 
has been discussed in this House more than once during the coui'se of 
the last 12 months and if this Resolution had anything to do with that 
general question I should not have admitted it, but because it raises a 
narrow issue, namelv, of suspension of the excise dutj for this particular 
3 ear owing to peculiar circumstances of the textile indu'itrv in Bombai, 
I have admitted it , and I want Honourable llembers to bear this in mind in 
discussing this Resolution The remarks they make should be strictly 
confined to that narrow issue alone and not to the geneial question of 
the abolition of the duty 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) Sir, I rise to mo\e 

“ That this A<?semblj Tccoinmcnds to the Governor General in Conncil to be pleaded 
to forthwith suspend the collection of the cotton excise duty for the rest of the current 
Tear la 25 2G in. vieiv of the critical stage of the Indian textile industry as at present 
prev-iilmg ” 

The injunction, Sir, that you now enunciated for our guidance is to 
my mind most opportune I am aware that the question of the aboli- 
tion of the cotton excise "duty was discussed by this House almost a year 
back and was agam discussed last March when the necessarjr demand 
for collection of this duty was refused by this House by a substantial 
majority But since then, Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
pleased to restore the grant and the collection of the excise duty is 
contmued till now as before The question Iherefore, Sir, of again 
recommending to the Goyernor General m Council to desist from collect- 
ing the excise duty for the remaining period of the current year is one 
which to my mind ought to specially appeal to this House It is a part 
of the idea which led them to refuse the demand of the grant for the 
whole of the year I hope to be able in the course of my remarks here- 
after to submit a few of the reasons why this House should recommend 
to the Goyernor General to suspend collection of this duty at least from 
now onwards for the balance of the year that is now left 

Vrhen, Sir, we asked in March last thht the excise duty be 
abolished, we based our claim on the several pledges of the Government 
of India that the excise duty would be removed as soon as feasible or, 
to put it in other words, as soon as finances peraut I feel that those 
who pressed the Government then to abolish the excise duty exercised 
considerable foresight At that tune it was contended that only imfis 
m Bombay were either losmg or just making both ends meet I was 
reminded, if I mistake not by my Honourable friend the Commerce 
Member, that mills in Ahmedabad were domg better The crisis 
which some people in Bombay mterested in the textile Industry had the 
foresight to see unmistakably has, >Sir, traveUed to Ahmedabad I feel 
that the question may be raised why only the millowners from 
Ahmedabad and Bombay chose to wait on His Excellency the Viceroy 
and thev did not include amongst them millowners from Cawnpore I 
do not know if the kliUowners’ Associations of Ahmedabad and of 
Bombay ^d ask them fellow-b rethr en m Cawnpore to join them or not. 
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but jf this piesent pb^ht of the industry is allowed to continue without 
anj’’ assistance from the Government of India, where they can give very 
substantial assistance to stem the tide, I feel that it may not be many 
months before Caunpore, Madras and other parts of India, which have 
cotton mills, feel the pmeh unmistakably But, Sir, the mills m 
Cawnporc lla^e a special advantage oicr the mills in other parts of 
Lidia, especially in the Bombay Presidency Being perhaps nearer to 
the headquarters of the Government of India, they have the best and 
the largest custom of the Government of India and it is possible that, 
owing to this, orders are on their books, and owing to the prospect of 
these orders continuing, thej’' may not feel the pinch which the average 
mill in the Bombay Presidency feels b3'^ havmg to dispose of its wares 
in the open market 

Sir, I, as representing my constituency, appreciate this privilege 
which the ballot box has given me of drawmg again the attention of 
the Government of India to the growling serious condition of the Indian 
textile industry’- and I only hope that my appeal wdl not fall on deaf 
ears or on unsympathetic ears 

In his repbes to several questions in this House the Honourable the 
Commerce Member referred Honourable Members to two things, either 
to the reply given by His Excellency the Viceroy to the deputation 
which waited on him last month or to the debate on the motion for 
adjournment in the Bombay Council in connection with the ciitical 
condition of the textile industry I propose. Sir, to take a few of the 
salient points on which His Excellency the Viceroy depended for his 
refusal to the millowners’ deputation to do anything at present m con- 
nection with the removal of the cotton excise duy I do not overlook 
that the mam object and request of that deputation, Sir, were not the 
suspension of the excise duty but its abobtiom ILs Excellency the 
Viceroy said that he fully realised that the cotton mdustry was “ one 
of the greatest and certainly the most typical Indian industry in India ” 
'With that description of that mdustry we would aU agree He further 
admitted 

“ That the Government of India are pledged to abolish the excise duty as soon 
as financial considerations pennitted- ’ ’ 

He proceeded 

“ We stand by the letter^and spirit of that pledge The excise duty must go and 
I do not propose at this stage to occupy time by discussing whether or not it can be 
theoretically justified.” 

That coiifirmation of the several pledges given by previous Viceroys 
and Emance Ministers, I take it, strengthens my hand m the appeal 
that I extend to the Treasury Benches to-day His ExceUency pro- 
ceeded, Sir, to take a brief survey of the textile mdustry and remmded 
the deputation 

“ That the mdustry was passmg through a crisis which was common to the textile 
mdustry of the whole world.” 

He said 

" There must be some general causes at work 

and he concluded 

‘ ‘ The price of cloth is stfil out of relation to the prices of other commodities ’ ’ 

He finally said that with a lower pnee for cotton he expected that 
cheaper cloth would be available to the consumer and by inference I 
conclude that he hoped that then the mdustry will begm to experience 
normal times_ But m the follovving paragraph. Sir, he referred to vv'i 
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ho called the pniticular problem of Ihc textile industry in India He 
said 

“ Tho result has been an increase in the production of cloth ” 

Tic also pointed out that imports, though they arc still below the pre-war 
level, are beginning to revne and that he found that last year the total 
amount of cloth olfered for sale in India, inclusive of the estimated pro- 
duction of the handlooms, vas ver}' nearly up to the prcjwar level In 
fact, my inference from that part of his reply was that India, according 
to Ills Excellency the Viceroy, was producing more than before the war 
and hence the present difficult} I wush to pause here for a moment 
if I may, to put anotlicr construction wdncli I thinlc can verj safely be 
put on these words Before the wmr, or rather during the war, when 
the Commerce Department had a Committee which was called the 
Standaid Cloth Committee, I remeraher, Sir, that the figures put before 
us w'cre that about 45 to 48 per cent of the total consumption of cloth 
T/as manufactured in India It is natural that during the war, m 
common with other countries especially Japan, we ha^ e had an increase 
in our looms and spindles m the cotton mills But we are still very f,ir 
from rcacliing anything like even the 75 or 80 per cent of the require- 
ments of India that we ought to produce and that we can produce in 
this country with cotton at our very doors — surplus cotton wffiich we 
must expoi-1 — and with trained labour of a certain standard also avail- 
able to us I am thcieforc rather disappointed that IIis Excellency the 
Viceroy should have thought that the blame for the present crisis should 
he that we are progressing in the direction of makmg India self-rehant 
and independent of imports from outside I do not venture to say 
whether Excellency really meant to criticise this activity of India 
But I wish to point out that, if we are increasing our local production 
and if, owing tG various world factors, it is found that there is a certain 
depression m the trade which is common all over the world, the relief 
that should be given by any Government which can be said to be either 
a paternal or real Government in the interests of the people would bo 
To see if the imports which are being dumped in this market or are really 
hitting the genuine production of this country should not be prevented 
from doing so But this,- again. Sir, is a very broad and a very wide 
subject, perhaps a debatable one I only wish to refer to it I do not 
wish to follow it up because it is not necessary for the purpose of my 
Resolution before the House 

His Excellency next went on to the question of remedies and he 

said 

" I rocoBnise, therefore, the force of your appeal I do not thmi — ^nor, nnlera 
I am much mistaken, do you claim — ^that the abobtion of the cotton excise duty is all 
that is necessary to restore tho industry to health. But jour plea is that even a 
reduction of 9 pics per pound in the cost of production "will give some relief to tho 
industry ” 

r personally, Sir, very mnch appreciate the anxiety of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to ensure that, when a deputation waits on His Excellency, 
the relief that should he available to that mdustry should he such as 
will be far-reaching, thorough-going and not half-hearted Bnt, Sir, 
the deputation simply went to pray that the handicap which was put oil 
the industry, not at the request of the Government of India bnt absolutely 
acainst the washes of the Government of India and at the dictation of 
what to-day cither rightly or wrongly bnt certainly is looked upon as a 
competitor of the Indian mills, namely, Lancashire, should first bq 
abolished I ^el, Sir, that His Excellency the Viceroy absolutely meant 
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•^rlint be said when be expressed bis anxiety that the rebef to the 
uidustiy should be moie than the meie abolition of the exeise duty 
But It 13 difficult to undeistand why, when His Excellency’s intentions 
-ncie so good and so bencheial to the industiy, His Excellency desisted 
from agiecing to iibat, indeed, be could and, I subnut, be should have 
oompbcd with With that part, Sii, His Excellency dealt in the follow- 
ing sentences With 3 our permission, I Will read three or four of these 
sentences 

“ As I hivo said,- I recognise the strength of this plea and I and my Govern 
ment have again considered most carefully whether n 0 could not meet j on in this 
matter It is ivith real regret that I have to inform you that we have coma to the 
conclusion that t\o cannot grant the request I hardlj thinlc, indeed, that you have 
realised what that request means Tou ask us to take action now in the imddJe of the 
finuueial 3 ear before the car has fully declared itself and before the commitments and 
the prospects of ne\t year are fuUj known You suggest that at a time of this 
uncertamtv the Goierument should remit a source of revenue which brings us in 
Rs 2 CTOTcs It is only m tVic moat escoptional cwcnmstanco, enccptional to a degree 
winch it 13 difficult to envisage, that a Government would be justified m adopting such 
a course The time for taking stock of prospects is the time of the preparation of 
the Budget. Then and then onlj can a proper estimate bo made of future prospects 
of roienuo and charges This decision mdieates no lack of ^mpathy with the industry, 
no want of will to help it m its difficulties and no lack of desire to see the removal 
of the eiciso dut) As you have been told again, we are pledged to take the excise 
duty off and wo will take it off as soon as financial considerations permit ” 

I hope, Sn, to place a few more facts before tbe House to-day wby tbe 
Government of India should take action in tbe middle of tbe year and 
wby it 18 incumbent on tbe Goternment of India, if they really wish 
treU, not only to those engaged in tbe industry but to tbe whole of tbte 
trade m those parts where this industry is tbe most important occupa- 
tion of tbe citizens, to accept this Resolutiom Tbe extra duty. Sir, 
works out not to 3 ^ per cent as it originally did and was meant to, but 
it works out to-day to something like 8 | per cent of tbe cost of pro- 
duction of tbe Indian mills I will explain it very fnUy to the Honour- 
able tbe Commerce Member I shall read now from a part of tbe 
address to His Excellency tbe Viceroy It runs as follows 

" When the Honourable the Fmance Member met the MiUowners' Association on 
tho 2nd Julj, ho was given details of the mcidence of this 3i per cent excise duty On 
bur industry At present this excise duty represents on an average three fourths of an 
anna per pound of cloth as compared ivith a little over one quarter of an anna por 
pound m 1913 Tho reason for this is that tho prices of cloth have considerably 
mcreased owing to tbe mereased price of cotton, coal, stores, increased taxation, 
higher wages, shorter hours of labour and heavier mterest charges It may interest 
Tour ExceUoncy to know that locallj made shirtmgrs which were sold m l9l3 at about 
8 ■ 'fnna s per pound now cost 18 annas per poimd to produce due to the high price of 
cotton. The result is that the Government of India are collecting 2i times more 
duty than m 1914 owing to the increase in "the price of raw cotton and other charges 
in the manufacture of cloth. If the prices had remained the same as m 1914 the 
-collection from the excise duty would not have been more than 90 lakhs instead of 210 
lakhs as now collected by the Government of India, The injustice of this duty is 
that the Govemmont of India benefits from tbe increased cost of production and the 
levy of import duties on machinery stores and accessories which up to 1914 were 
admitted free, a position which it is submitted cannot under any circumstances be 
described as either eqmtable or fair The excise duty represents about 8} per cent 
of the cost of our production, t e , after omittmg cost of the raw matenaL ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, owing to tbe world conditions referred to by His Excellen(*y; 
tbe Viceroy, thanks perhaps to the pobey of tbe Fmance klember of con- 
trolling prices m this country, partly peibaps due to bis pobey of con- 
traction of currency in tbe country, the result, Su, to-day is that the 
buying power of tbe Indian people is considerably reduced My Honour- 
able friend questions that I wdl not give lum my opimon, which be fflor 
not value 
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The Honoxxrable Su Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Give me the 
Bombay Millowncrs’ opinion 

Sir Pnrsbotamdas Thakurdas . No, but I will give him what Barclay's 
Banl WeeUy BullcUv, dated JuJj'- 1925, sajs under the heading “ India ” 

" In botli countries ” — iliat is, Japan and India — " tlio ouput Ims been Btimulatcd 
by the fact that as the prices of Indian food grams bnio not risen proportionately 
to the general increase in the cost of living, tbo putchasing power of the Indian culti- 
vator has been adiersoly affected ” — I hope ihe Tlorourahlo I nance Member recognises 
who the Editor is — “ and therefore ho lias boon bujing a larger quantity of Indian 
nnd Japanese textiles and less of the finer but moro expensive productions of the 
Lancashire mills ” 

The Editor is pointing out why Lancashiie’s exports to India do not have 
as ready a maikct ns they want I quote them for the purpose of show- 
ing that the buying power of the people has been admitted to be con- 
siderably reduced 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Ton said that it had been re- 
duced by certain actions of the Government It docs not say anythmg 
of the sort 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Well, 1 mil then read from the begin- 
ning It says 

^ "In considering India’s trade figures, It should bo remembered that, In general, 
Indian prices have remained comparativclj stable during the past year, and, in fact, 
amco the Armistice, have shovra leas variation than gold prices, this greater stability, 
-as pointed out bj the Finance htinistcr in introducing the Indian Budget at the end 
of February last, having boon mflucncod by the Government’s policy in regard to the 
exchange ’’ ' 

Does that now connect the two ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I do not think it docs 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas May I pass this journal on to you ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I have seen it 

The Honourable Bir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ' Now, Sir, owing to 
this — thus IS tlie fourth monsoon that the country is passing through, 
and at least the past three monsoons have been, if not g'ood, fairly 
normal — and in spite of the three normal monsoons, the buying pover 
e^the Indian people has been so much reduced that to-day of the locally 
manufactured goods twelve crores worth of piecegoods are lying in 
Bombay and Ahraedabad alone, awaiting buyer'; 'The mdls find that 
compaied with the prices of cotton and vuth •ihe other charges they 
have .to pay, they cannot make both ends meet, but they are dropping 
money In Bombay 11,500 labourers have been trown out of employ- 
ment, owing to five mills having dosed down Pour mills have given 
notice of closing down, and these four mills when they close down will 
throw out of employment 8,000 more hands In Ahmedabad two mills 
have closed down, and six mills are reported to be on the market for 
Rale Further, Sir, we got news yesterday of a strike in Bombay 
affecting 12 mills, nnd which means that very pearly 12,000 more people 
will be out of employment Putting the figure at the lowest, 30,000 
niiU hands are out of employment to-day, owing to either the closing 
doivn of mills or owing to mill hands having gone on strike My Honour- 
able fiiend ovei there, who is so much interested in labour asks a 
question regarding wages Under these extremely difficult circumstances, 
and finding in the Government of India a government which has a heai’t 
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of steel and very difficult to' move, a government vrluch in spite of the 
unanimous opinion of this House, as far as the non-official element was 
concerned, restored the grant which would hai'e enabled them to collect 
the excise duty, the millowners said to the labourers, “We must either 
cut down wages or close the mills “ I am sure even my two energetic 
friends of labour m this House will admit that millowners have not done 
it out of sheer fun or avoidably They made it abundantly clear that 
if they got the relief to which they were entitled from the Grovemment 
of India, and which mdeed is being kept back from them in a mannei 
which m their eyes is absolutely unjustifiable, they would forthwith 
restore this cut 

' Mr Chaman Lall Will the Honourajile hlember tell this House 
tiie number of mills, or the proportion of mills which are not working 
at a loss to-day ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa The number of mills not working 
at a loss tojday is approximately given to me as about 25 I propose to 
go on the figures I have from the Honouiable representative of -the 
Millowners Association It is possible that the information of my friend 
here may vary a bttle, but the pomt is whether at this juncture, when 
the majority of the mills find themselves absolutely in an impossible 
position to carry on operations, and have to close down, whether thi9 
House should not agam recommend to the Governor General m Council 
that he should suspend the recovery of the excise duty for the balance 
of this year 

Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy said in his speech with regard to 
the decision not to do anything at present 

, “ The decimon. merely illustrates that prudence which it is incumbent on every 

.government to exercise m relation to its finances ” 

With all due respect to His Excellency the Viceroy, I submit that 
the real dictates of prudence at this juncture is not that the Government 
should take an over-cautious view, but that the Government of India 
should extend their assistance at this very juncture I am sure, Sii, 
that it will be admitted that prudence needs that prevention be regarded 
as better than cure When the coal grading Select Committee Eeport 
was before this House, I pointed out to the Commerce Member that that 
was one instance where the Government of India would do nothing or 
very little mdeed when the trade pleaded with them to take some pre- 
ventive measures and stop further rot settmg into the coal trade The 
Honourable Commerce hlember said we were then passmg through the 
war period What is the result ? Whilst the Government of India 
did not heed what an important section of the trade wanted, they had 
to come out with a costly curative measure, a measure which may help 
the mdustry but which would take long to place the mdustry on the 
basis it was 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) May I 
rise to a pomt of explanation f It would not be relevant to discuss 
the pomt the Honourable Member is now makmg, but I have not the 
least idea what he is talkmg about m saymg we did not agree to the 
important suggestion made by an important section of the trade 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Wag(in supply to the coal trade, 
and especially to those Indian-mvned mmes The Honourable the 
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Commerce Member cannot forget that quite so lightly However, Sir, I trust 
that to-day, although it may be fairly late, it is not too late fob the Govern- 
ment of India to extend to the cotton industry, which is admitted m 
all hands to be in a critical position, the help which I thuik is then 
birthright The only question, Sir, is about finances His Excellency 
the Viceroy said, when finances permit, the excise duty would he taken 
off His Excellency the Viceroy said further that in the middle of a 
year you cannot find out where you stand in your finances I, Sir, ha\o. 
had the painful duty of pomtmg out at the last budget time that the 
financial position of the Government of India had not only been 
strengthened adequately, but had, in my humble opinion, been 
strengthened beyond a point which was either necessary or justified, 
looking at the interests of the tax-payer in India I pointed out that 
during the two years preceding the last the Honourable the Finance 
Member had set aside 11 crores to debt redemption I do not include 
in this the 10 crores which this Assembly has voluntarily foregone by 
agreemg to the separation of the Eadway Budget from the General 
Budget If jmn add those two together, durmg these years Government 
have set aside rupees 21 crores I do not object to either of these, 
but I do not think it lies in the mouth either of the Government oE 
India or the Honourable the Finance Member to say, when it is a question 
of helping an important industry, an industry the importance of which 
has been admitted by His Excellency the Viceroy himself m such elo- 
quent terms, that you have not got the finances When we were dis- 
cussing a few days back the Resolution regarding the liquor excise 
policy of tile Government of India, my Honourable fnend the Finance 
Member, very corectly, as soon as he got up, assured the House that he 
was not going to plead that the large revenues that the various Govern- 
ments in India at present receive from liquor excise should deter the 
Gcicmment of India from following the right policy He put the eni- 
barros-sing financial aspect of the bquor excise question in the background 
I had hoped that what happened in the case of the hquor excise policy 
was also going to happen in the cotton excise 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Why do not the cotton null- 
owners put the financial question in the background 7 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I do hope the Honourable the 
Finance Member realises the difference between the two , it is a great 
pity if he does not at this stage even Both the sources of revenue. Sir, 
are not a credit to the Go\crnment of India In fact, Sir, in the case 
of the cotton excise duty it has been said before now that that source of 
ro\enue is a humiliation to the Government of India 

hlr President I would remind the Honourable Membet- of his 
time limit 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas • I will finish m five minutes more 
I wish, Sir, to indicate very briefly the various directions in which tho 
policy of tho Government of India in the Finance Department is such 
ns nr\er to make the cotton excise duty likely to be removed if it is 
left at vhat it IS, namely, when the Government of India choose to find 
the funds Take, Sir, the question of the opium policy I have here a 
repU unen in the Council of State by the Honourable the Secretary of 
^hc 1 inanee Department spying that a Committee of tho League of 
Xalious which is to Msit India shortly would be allowed to examme llio 
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vrhole situation, and the Government of India -n^onld consider the stop- 
page of the export of opium to anv country which abused the im 
ported opium and let it drift into illicit channels and did not keep it 
confined to medicinal purposes. I do not quairel with that deeision, 
Sir, but what I wish to point out is that if you do all this for foreign 
ooimtries, if you are prepared to sacrifice the reienues of the Govern- 
ment of India for the purpose of inhabitants of foreign countries, have 
we not the first claim, cannot we ask you to redeem your promise, and 
cannot we at this critical juncture come to you and say, help us over 
the balance of the current year ? Next, Sir, is the question of the 
revenue and capital debits, a question on which this House recorded i^a 
opinion yesterday very adequately There, Sir, is the question of tho 
policy of the Go\ernment of India in connection with all matters whole 
capital expenditure is concerned There, Sir, tlie policy followed has 
been an extra conservative policy of debiting all expenditure incurred 
in raising a long term loan to the revenue one or two years, and the 
result is that the surplus tliat we sec is Imiited, m fact it depends upon 
what the Finance Member agrees to show us It was only yesterday 
that this House agreed to a debit of 50 lakhs of rupees , for what. Sir 7 
For payment of opium grown last year It is not a rev enue expenditure 
at all , still it IS debited to revenue There is the opium against it , 
whenever you sell that opium you realise its worth In ouliiiaiy com- 
mercial firms and institutions, Sir, such outlay would be debited either to 
the opium account or suspense account The Government of Inrlii 
take it out of a year’s revenue and debit it to the levenne account In 
this way I could go on multiplying the vmrious methods m which the 
Government of India can make the money available if only they choose 
to do so It only amounts to this, do the Goveimment of India really 
mean to give relief, and I am sure if they do, with the 11 crores they 
set aside for debt redemption, and the 10 crores they set aside by the 
separation of the two Budgets, it does not be in their mouths to say 
finance has come m their way At this rate the money required for the 
abobtion of the excise duty may never be available I am looking 
forward to the Finance Member putting before us the actuals of last 
year which he said yesterday he would be able to give the House to- 
day I claim the actuals of last year may perhaps be such as to permit 
him to give us this relief The only question now is, will the Government 
of India act, when there is still time, according to all the advices they 
bave received, or will they try to lock the door after the steed has 
flown ? I cannot help feelmg that if, m spite of the various critical 
stages through whieh the industry is passing the Government of India 
plead that the state of the finances of the country do not permit them 
to give us this temporary rebef for which we ask, it may still be possible 
that the Government of India m this matter are not free agents and 
have not got their hoohum from the India OfSee In conclusion, I 
tvish to remind the Government of India of one thing In Egypt the 
excise duty was abobshed only when a national Government was establish- 
ed We here in this House and the Indian pubbe in general have been 
dampuring for an advance over the present state of reforms It was 
my pamful duty to put before the House why the commercial community 
were dissatisfied' with the Government as it exists at present If the 
' excise ‘duty, Sir, is not to be suspended even for six months in cireum- 
stences like these which I have mentioned — and I am afraid I have 
^qge bare justice to the very severe crisis which is loor^g in the future 
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for the cotton industry — if the cotton excise duty is not to he suspended 
even under these circumstances, the only conclusion one can come to 
iJi that it may only be a national Government that can give us ivhat is 
due to us I move my Eesolution 

Eev Dr E M Macphail (Madras European) I feel in some 

difficulty this afternoon in coimeetion with this 
motion because I have all along disapproved of 
the cotton excise {Eonourahle Memheis “ Speak up ” ) I came out +0 
India in the good old days when there verc no import duties and no income- 
tax and the rupee was over Is 6d I remember quite well the time when 
the cotton duties were first spoken of The Government at Home would not 
aUow the Government here to chaige dpties upon cotton at all I think 
it was in 1893 when Lord Wolverhamption, then Sir Henry Fowler, was 
Secretary of State for India — I think it was then that the Goi-emment 
were allowed to bring in the cotton duties on condition that they put a 
countervailing excise duty on higher counts If I remember aright, that 
was the time Later on the Government here were allowed to raise the 
cotton duty without a corresponding countervaihng duty being put on. 
Consequently now the tax is one purely for revenue It is now not ready 
a countervailing duty to any extent at all Now, what I disapproved of 
in regard to the imposition of that tax was this Though I was a free 
trader, 1 felt it was not right for the Go-v emment at Home under jiressure 
from certain members of a pohtical party in Parliament, representing a 
particular industrial mterest, to compel people to accept free trade who do 
not want it That was the feelmg I had at the time, and the lesson I draw 
from ihat is that it is extiemely imdesirable to mix up industry and 
pohtics I think it is one of the great dangers, if you adopt a protective 
pohey in this country, that you will have any amount of log-rolling and that 
people in different industries wiU combme for the purpose of getting as 
much out of the national exchequer, and ultimately from 'the consumer, 
as possible Another pomt to which I should like to draw the attention 
of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is the fact that the reason why tins 
cotton duty had to be imposed and why the excise was imposed was the 
fall in exchange As exchange came down, the Government of India had 
mire aii^ more to get reverue from other sources ami t'm only wav ih't 
it was able to get revenue was by puttmg on import duties and raismg 
These from time to time as Ihe rupee kept falhng The rupee went on 
as you know, falling until the mints were closed m 1893 Prom that time 
somehow or other Is 4cZ has come to be regarded by some as a sacrea 
number I do not mean to detam the House, but what I want to say 
in connection with my difficulties is that while I wish to see this excise 
duty go I want to Imow where the money is gomg to come from, that 
we are to get m Madras- I have learnt since I came to this House that 
every province must look after its own interests Now we in Madras feel 
very strongly that we have been very hardly used. We piotested 
against the Meston Award unammously in the Legislative Council 

Mr N M Joshi You got a lot of money last j ear 

Eev Dr E M Macphail Not nearly so much as we ought to have 
got We protested against the original Meston Award saying that we 
had been treated unfairly even then. But we have only received a mere 
fraction of what was awarded and we consider in Aladras that we have 
been the milch cow for the rest of India I find that my Honourable 
fnend Llr Dumasia approves of this because he say^ “ Get it if you can 
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even by stealing ” We in Madras do not want to be robbed in ordfer 
that tbe Bombay null-OAvneis oi that otbei uiill-owneis may make something 
more Now, I should Jie much happier m my mind when voting for this 
Resolution if I weie quite sure that things weie so leiy bad as they are 
repiesented to he We have not yet felt the pinch in Madras 

Mr N M Dumasia You aie very happy there 

Rev Dr E M Macphad We are lery happy there in Madras; 
We have not yet felt the pinch Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas prophesied 
that It is coming I hope that he is a false prophet YTiat I do feel is 
that until we know where we are going to get the money from, I am 
inclmed not to suppoit this motion, although I am strongly in favour 
of getting lid of the cotton excise as soon as we can The constant way 
in which people ask Government to lemit taxes without telhng them 
how they are going to get the monej iemmd& me of what a friend of 
mine, who was a student along with me, told me 


Pandit Shamlal Nehru Put a heavy duty on foieign liquor 


Rev Dr E M. Macphail He had to wiite a discourse which was 
supposed to be of a populai natuie and when he read it, the professor 
objected to the expression “ eoncicte illustiation ” and said that it vas 
not one which would he undei stood by the common man in the Church 
Then the professoi went on to say “ f vould sa-\ ” and he paused He 
went “ I would say, I would sa\ something else ” and that 

was the amount of help he gave to the student He was not able to 
supply any other term which the student could use in place of the term 
that had been criticised Now, until some one shovs me, unless 
I can get some assurance, that we in Madias are not going to be deprived 
of what we have leceived so fai, I shall not lote foi this Resolution with 
any great enthusiasm, although I confess that all my instincts are in the 
direction of suppoiting the propostition that has been brought forward 
by Sir Purshotamdas Thakuidas 


Mr N M Joshi (Nominated Laboiu Interests} On account of 
the difficult position in which the nuU mdustiy as neU as the norkers m 
the miR industry find themseh es to-daj , 1 ask for your indulgence. Sir 
and I ask foi the indulgence of this House when I make a few lemarks 
on this subject At the ^ery outset I expiess mv appioial of the Reso- 
lution which the Honourable Member for the Indian Mei chants Chamber 
and Bureau has moved, but. Sir, although I approve of his Resolution 
I do not appiove of the diaguosis of the situation which he has placed 
befoie this House In the fii-st place I do not think he has placed before 
tins House the real causes and the most importauf causes of the present 
situation and m the second place I do not think the lemedies which the 
millownei-s m Bombay have taken to meet this situation aie also the n'^ht 
lemedies w Inch they ought to have taken It has been said that the nre^t 
situation in the Bombay miU industry is due ro the cotton excise dutr Ibsvc 
made it clear that I am against the cotton excise dulv hut Sir *I do m" 
know liow il the cotton excise dutr did not exisi and if the import dstr 
not beeiTeleien pei cent, but was 71 per tenr there would have beJ: 
dmerence in the piesent situation to-day After all therefore tie 
excise duty is not the sole cause of the present situation in the 

Japanese competition. As a T'- 
recently ^ueva I imtiated a discuss’on on the labour - 

and the inter-r- ‘ 
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the tTvo But, Sir, I belle^e people exaggerate the eftect of the Japanese 
competition If in certain lespects labout conditions in Japan are 
■Korse than those in India, in certain other lespects the labom conditions 
are much beltei If the Japanese mills -woik longer houis than iii India, 
Japanese wages are nearh double our wages So natuialh our industii- 
alists here have got some adiantage And moieoiei what is the Japanese 
competition after all ? Japan imports into India not e\en two per cent 
of the j^rn which we produce heie Japan imports into India not more 
than 5 per cent of the cloth we piodiice hcie Aftei all this Japanese 
competition is not theiefoie a veiy appieciable cause of the present 
situation of the mill industi\ in India The same thing holds good about 
exchange I'he present high exchange is not fai oinable to certain industries 
111 India bui at the same time the high exchange -gives ceitain advantages 
to some other trades Therefore vhen we mention these causes we must 
really go into the root of 'this question and mike inqiiiiies and find out 
hov fai these causes lla^e lealh bi ought about the piesent position in the 
mill industrv and the fiist and foiemost is tlie ^el^ s^stem on uhicli the 
mill industrv in Bombav and ceidain othei tiades is based It is the 
agency’ svstcm Mi Duniasin said that there is nothing wiong in the 
agencv svstem which has been working for a minibei of veais 

Mr N M Dumasia . I did not say so 

Mr N M Joshi I am glad to heai tliat he did not sav’ so Ilcie 
IS a sv’stem in which a man becomes tlie cliief man in the cotton industrv 
simplj because he is born of his father Though he mav not be fit for 
U, he becomes the lenl managei of the concciii Mi Dumasia says that 
thev have pot expert managers There mav be cxpeit managements, but 
v.ho controls them ? The son of an agent becomes the eonti oiler simiilv 
because he is the son of his father Tlicn, Sn, tlicic is another evil in 
this agencv svstcm The agent is the reallv lospoiisible man for the 
management of a concern But ho gets Ins eonimission on the pioduction 
irrespective of the fact that he iiiisniannges the concern Now this svstem 
of tlie agent’s coniniissioii being based on production is a vciv wrong 
svsttm If tlicie IS anv man in the concein who slioiild take the lespon- 
sibility, it IS he , but he shirks the lesponsibilitv , he takes his iommis.sioii 
on tilt production wliile, vilien there are losses it is the wage enrneis in 
tilt industrv vilio an* made resfionsible for the losses 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai Mav 1 know, Sii. how manv mills take their 
tom ii’ssioii on production ? Does the Ilniioiiiable Climber know that I 

Mr N M Joahi • I 1 kiiovv there are agents who arc riteiving com 
mtsioii on production I thalleiige niv llonoiii.ihle friend to sav that 
tin re are no mills working on this basis 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai I dcfimtdv sav, Sir, that there arc not 
iinire than twi> or three mills out of hi nulls m Homliiv whnii taki 
tin ir ( oinmission oil jnishntion ( In UnuoninUU Mnnhti ' onlv a 
Miiijilt ') (Othfr llvuounihh Miniliin Willnliaw willnliaw 

Mr N M Joshi Sir, I am not going to witlidiaw 'I’In presi nt 
.itustion Ills aroMt out of fin p ist \oii must iimemlnr iJiat — 
il pft at siiniition is dm tn voiir ist loinlint i l/i Honuutnhlt 
iSttnbrr \\ but logn I ”) 

Tl.eii Sir, there ar< olln r diflniiltos ni the pn sent silimtion — for 
!n*iuir«- tki i.t»rlipni ilntrj' A latgi nninli* r of mill, iii Bombav 
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^10 employing: uoi\ a too liiglil}' paid European staff, although the industry 
his existed for more than fifty lears As long as you employ such 
tiighly-paid European staff, certainly vou ivill make some losses We 
talk of Indianizntion, Sir, as far as the Government Departments are con- 
cerned But yhat about the Indiaiiization of the industry which is mainly 
Indian 7 

Su* Purshotamdas Thakurdas I am sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able Idemher, hut I must varii him that lie is gmng a very nusleading 
picture here If there is an} industry where Indiamzation has been carried 
out, it IS in the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad 

Mr N M Joshi I also know much about many factories m Bombay, 
and I c<in say -this, that I knov full veil one firm iihich manages about 12 
factories to-day, and I knoy that at least 11 of them have European 
managers Therefore, your oierhead charges are very large Reduce 
them 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas What is the percentage of these to the 
total mills now 7 

Mr N M Joshi I cannot say offhand But manj" mill-owners haA’^e 
admitted that their raachmei v has grown old — they made huge profits during 
the war and arc closing their mills now The situation is due to the fact 
that they ivere not prudent They did not save money to renew machinery 
There y ere sei eral factors, for instance, ^over-capitalization A null which 
was worth about 6 lakhs befoie the yai yas sold for 35 lakhs, and now 
that the companA’- is not piosperous — I do not Avant to give any names — ^the 
mill has to paj interest charges on 35 lakhs Another nuU worth about 
25 lakhs before the A\ai A\as ‘•old foi Rs 1 cioie and 50 lakhs 'Another 
mill worth 3 lakhs was sold foi 60 lakhs Now they haA’^e to bear heavy ^ 
intei’est chaiges Certainly this is a mattei Avhich requiies to be inquired 
into Then, Sir, the null industry made huge profits duiiug the war 
amounting to 36 crores What did the miUowners do to create an industry 
for making their OAvn null stores 7 Nothing They talk of Swadeshism 
and protecting our industries With 36 crores of rupees m their hands 
I am qmte suie they should haAC been able to make aU their stores in 
India I yull ask another quertion After aU, if the Japanese co mp ete 
with us and if the English compete Avith us, their labour is trained What 
haA‘e the Bombay milloAvnei’s done to tram then labour ? There is only 
one college, the Victoria Technical Institute AVho attend that college ? 
The sons of ^leople Avho Avant then sons to become weaAuug masters and 
spinnmg masters and managers What has the Bombay miU industry done 
to tram tlie ordiuarj’^ miUhaiid 7 You go to England and see Avhat is being 
done there 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru What haA'e you done i 

Mr N M Joshi I am doing something 

Mr President I haA e allowed the Honourable Member to go on, but 
he must remember that the issue before the House is a very narrow one 
Perhaps the Honourable Member was not in the House Avhen I explamed 
that Honourable Members should confine themselves to the one issue 
namely, the suspension of the cotton excise duty for this year and not 
go into other matters 

Mr N M Joshi Sii, I do not propose to go mto other matters very 
long, but I may just mention some causes which have produced the present 
situation - 
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Mr President The Honourable Member should discuss reasons ±or 
or against the question that is before the House 

Mr N M Joshi That is iihat I am doing, Sir I am trying to meet 
some of the arguments placed before the House b^ some of m 3 ' friends 

Mr President If the Honourable Membei continues to argue in that 
strain, I shall haAe to stop him fiom continuing 

Mr N M Joshi I am not doing that, Sir Now the present situation 
IS due to the incompetence of the Bomba}' millowneis The a err facWhat 
they haAe iioaa tried to meet the situation, difficult as it is, b} leduciug the 
Adages of the aa orkei’S in Bomba}' shoAvs their incompetence 

Mr President The Honourable Membei must understand Avhat the 
question before the House is The question is whether the cotton excise 
duty should be suspended foi the yeai 1925 or not That is the sole ques- 
tion The question of the competence or incompetence of the miUoAvners 
IS not at all relevant 

Mr N “M Joshi I am just trying to -meet some of the aiguments 
given bv mv Honourable friend 

Mr President If the Honourable ^Member thinks that other Memoeis 
nave introduced irreleAant matters in their speeches and therefoie he is 
also entitled to do so by wav of replv, he is vei-v much mistaken I haAe 
made it clear more than once that I will not alloA\ the discussion on this 
Resolution to drift into questions outside its scope 

Mr N M Joshi I boA\ to voui decision, Sii My attitude is this, 
that the sus]ieiision of the excise duty asked toi aviU not be a cuie for the 
present situation but a better cuie for the piesent situation is an inquiry 
into the present situation itself I was diiven to the argument that the 
milloAvners aie incompetent and cannot manage then industries AveU, and 
the reason gnen bv me A\as that thev liaAC tried to meet the situation Ija'' 
reducing AAages , and on that point. Sir I aviII oulv read one small quota- 
tion — ^AVith voiir indulgence — and that will sum up mv whole point The 
quotation is not from a laboui man but fiom Mi Heiiiy Ford, one of the 
largest industrialists 111 the woild 

“ Cnttinp wnges is the easiest and most slovenlv wav to handle a situation, not 
to speak of its being an inhuman irav It is in fact throiving npon labour the incom 
potency of the managers of the bnsiness If ive meet with a depression, that is a 
challenge to eieiy manufacturer to put his brains into the business, to OTcrcome bv 
management what other people tr\ to overcome bv wage reduction To tamper with 
wages before all else is changed is to evade the real issue and if the real issue is 
tackled first, no reduetion of wages mav be necessary That has been mv evpcncnLL. 
The immediate practical point is that in the process of adjustment someone mil ha\c 
to take the loss, and who can take the loss ex< cpt those uho hni. something vhuh thtj 
can afford to lose T But the expression ‘ take a loss ' is rither misleading EealK 
no loss IS taken at all It is onh giving up of a certain part of the past profit in 
order to gam more in the future ” 

''Ja point IS tins If the present situation is to be lelicAcd, it cannot be 
TclieAcd liA lemoAiug the cotton excise duty Let the cotton excise dut\ 
be saispcndcd I am m faAonr of it But let the milloAA'ners AAitbdraAV 
their notices about reduction of Aiagcs, because the notices sIioaa their 
incompetence according to HciirA Ford And sceondiv I request Goa- 
ernment to make an inquirv into the Avhole situation of tin's industrA Wc 
all want this biggest industrA' of our country to be put npon a sound ba'^is 
I Avant it to lie placed upon a sound basis cAcn in tlfe narroAicr mteresl 
of the AAorking classes of Bombay Sir, to-da} 
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Mr President The Honouiable Member has exceeded his time 
limit (Ml N M Josbi began to say something ) Order, Order Tour 
time IS up 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Pbnance Member) Su, von have 
luled — and quite^naturally — that the discussion on this Eesolution must 
be confined to the question of the suspension of the dnts^ I shall find it 
a little difficult fully to 'comply iiith your luling, though I shall do my 
very best, because my whole case is that it is a distinction ivithout a 
difference Suspension of the excise duty now means nothing else than 
abolition of the excise' diitj'^ as fiom now There is no distinction possible 
betiieen the two The Honouiable Mover of this Resolution did not make 
any leiy definite attempt to show that the two were distinct and he let 
it be seen clearly in paits of his argimients that he was only calling it 
suspension, because he was not allowed by you to call it abolition 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas My Resolution calls it suspension 
only, Sii 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The Resolution calls it sus- 
pension in ordei to come within the rules of the House and I say that 
suspension and abolition are exactly the same things It is pure waste 
of time to use the four extia letters ‘ susp ’ The word should be “ end ” 
If you want to hang this thmg up, it is kinder to it and to everyone to 
hang it up for good and all 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas It is high time you did it 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I am afraid I must ask the 
House to follow me in an argument to show that you cannot distinguish 
between abobtion and suspension The Resolution can have no 

Pandit Madatf Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions 
Non-Miihammadan Rural) May I ask the Honouiable Member, Su to 
a«siuue that the House accepts his view and tell ns whv it should not be 
done ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I thmk I shall be out of order, 
Sii, if I argue why the dntv should not be abohshed as fiom now 
Let us look at the position which must aiise Supposing the Goienimcnf 
verc to accept this Resolution as from now onwards foi the lest of 
the financial year the duty would not be collected but it would he part 
of the hypothesis that the Goyeinment would ha'ie to begin to collect 
the duty agam on the 1st of April 1926 First of all, perhaps not the 
most important obiection, we would ha^e a staff costing abon^ Rs 70,000 
lo Rs 80,000 a yeai cntireR nnemploAed We might possibly find a little 
use toi Some of them in othei directions, but bioadly speaking a\c should 
haie to pay the whole of that staff for doing nothing for six months, 
because ex hypothesi it has got to be employed again on the 1st of 
April 

I\tnv, y hat about the financial position * I haie not heaid any figure 
mentioned so fai, but my estimate of the loss in the current jear of 
duti would be between Rs 80 and Rs 90 lakhs We shoula lost tuat in 
the uiiimit leai So far as the yield of tne niiiy in me cm rent ve.ir is 
concerned that is the amoimt of loss, but that is not the end of it 
I tlunk it was Jlr Dumasia who said that there were Rs 12 trores 
north of stock at present unissued Now, the dntv is payable not at 
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the moment of production in Bombay, but at the moment of issue from 
the mdl The millowners would take lery great care, being the wise 
men they are, even if Mr Joshi is right, as I belieie he is right, in some 
of his criticisms, the mdloivners would take ^ery great care that there . 
were no stocks of any kind unissued on the 1st of April 1926 Wo should 
theiefore lose the duty not merely on the production between now and 
the 1st of April 1926 but also on the whole of the amoimt now in stock 
I estimate that the extra duty wiU at least be a further Bs 50 lakhs 
This -would mean a loss of Ks 50 lakhs in the Budget of next rear Now, 
look at the position of the mills They are suffering, among other things 
from overproduction Their difficulty is to get rid of their stocks Here 
you propose for six months to suspend the collection of duty You 
give ihem a direct mcentive to produce as much as possible m the next 
six months and close down on the 1st of April Is -that good tor any 
industry ’ It is obnously most undesirable from the point of new of 
the industry itself and it will be a very nnkmd thing from the pomt of 
view of the mdustrv to suspend this duty just for six months if j'ou 
intend to impose it agam on the 1st April 

1 pass for a moment to the question of the cost on this yeai ’s Budget 
Sii Puxshotamdas said, or rather it was well said for him, that we could 
easily beg borrow or steal from other quarters m order to find money 
with which to get rid of the 'excise duty 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Sir, I should hke to be remmded 
as to who said it for me ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ilr Dumasia said that He put 
Sir Purshotamdas’ jnore elegant language into something nearer the 
truth ' 

« 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Is that the Finance Member’s con- 
struction or did ilr Dumasia say he was speaking for me 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett If the Honourable Member had 
had the courtesy to be present and listen to and follov Mr Dumasia’s 
speech, it would not haie been necessary to ask this question' The 
proposal i': that I should beg I am not sure whether I hai e got to beg 
from Madras , I have got to borrow from capital large sums to spend on 
rc-senue and I have got to steal from the sinking fund I have no 
doubt that I should be capable of doing it for the Houourable Member 
if he reallv employed me for that purpose, but he will hme to irait 
until he gets his representatii e Government before he gets anjbodv 
to do that I cannot find this money except out of the Budget of tne 
year I must assume that the Budget as it stands is the Budget 
for the jear We do not yet know how the year is going to turn out 
It IS true that so far ve haie had a fairlv good monsoon and it we get 
‘=omc rain in the next fortnight in Northern India, it mav be a lery 
good monsoon But as things stand, we really- know no more than we 
kiicv at the moment when we introduced the Budget, except that we 
ha\c not got a thoroughly bad monsoon So far as I haic been able to 
study the estimates from the results of the first four months I sec no 
reason to modify in anv large direction the estimate that was made at 
the lime when the Budget yvas introduced It is true that as the result of 
ref inn taken by this House vesterday-, there is a possibilitj- of an addition 
of 17 lakhs to the apparent surplus I should like to take this opportunity 
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of informing the House that, proMded the Standing Orders can 
pended Ave propose to introduce a supplementaiy estimate to-i 
to charge that sum to capital ilr Jamnadas Mehta will peih 
longer accuse me of not liaMng a heart in view of this eAide 
change of lieart 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta That is some consolation 

The Honourable Sir 3asil Blackett Now, the position, the 
lb that we see no reason to suppose on the figures before us tl 
should he safe in doing without this amount of reAenue for tl 
of the A ear We should run a A-erA serious risk of bringing to J 
the pound of budget surplus Avhich began Avith 1923-24 I subm 
that in itself Avould be most undesirable But, quite apart fion 
Ave are lienching to the extent of something like 50 lakhs on next 
revenue even if A\e onh* suspend And, in Aiev of the facts that 
put before the House, I think it is peifectlA' obAuous that the acce 
of this motion to-daA must neecssarih mean the abolition of thi 
as fiom noAV So that we should be short next a ear not ot 50 
only but of 2 crores of what Ave are at present entitled to count a 
of our ie\enue I do not say either that I guarantee the House a 
the risk of the good fortune of liaAing a surplus this year or 
guarantee the House against the risk of oui liaAing a suiplus amoi 
to 2 crores next jeai I should, hoAACAer, like to diaii the attent 
the House and of the BombaA* Members who haA e been pressing fc 
^suspension 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta The whole House is pressing for this 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That remams to be se 
would draw the attention of the. Bombav Members who have been 
ing foi the suspension of this duty that the question could not po 
have arisen at aU if exchange had been at Is 4d If, as some of them 
exchange is to be at Is 4d next year, we have to start the Budget 
an apparent deficit of 3^ cioies approximated, simply as a le-sult i 
exchange being at Is 4d I do not knem which thev aviII prefer ] 
^s quite obAuous that this is not the moment at which we can eonsid( 
abolition of the duty unless we do so m entire disregard of the fin 
situation and of the financial possibilities Whether we luAe a sv 
or not next year, lies on tlie knees of the gods If aa e hai e such a su 
the question will arise how it is to be used and mv friend Dr Macp 
problem has tb be answered Are we going to use it foi' the ledi 
of the cotton excise duty or for other purposes ? Therefore, it is per 
dear that the Honourable Member who moAes this motion movxs 
this foim because he cannot moA'e it, under the laws of the House, ii 
othei form But this motion means notlung else than tlie irami 
abolition of the duty Let me just put agam the position of the 
owners Supposing we were to agree to suspend this duty Aiith a 
understanding that it was expected to be reimposed on the 1st of j 
Thej AAOiild say — I think quite rightly — ^when it came to Alarch ‘ 
assisted us a httle bit in our difficulties You haAX given us some 
temporary relief and now you piopose to come back and hit us a 
It Anil be the last straw if you reimpose the duly noiv I put it t 
House that neither the House nor the GoAemment could concent 
hoAACAxr serious our financial situation might he short of a real cala 
reimpose this duty next April if they-suspend it now 
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Now, ]f the Honourable Mo^er means ainihing by this motion that is 
really tempoiai-y, I suggest that what he is asking is tliat this House 
should gne a subsidr to the eotton mill indnsfr}' — that it should gi\e a 
subside the amount of uhieh iiould be .ippio\iina(ch the amount that we 
might expect to collect from the cotton exci'^e dntv, say loO or 140 lakhs 
Tlus IS a pioposal to gne a subsidy* of about 140 lakhs to the mill iiidustr}- 
in view of Its difficult situation If the emergency is such as to require 
that that industn should recene a subsidv I 4hbmit that the onls proper 
wa\ to approach the question would be to ask the House to Aote such a 
subsndy direct and not to get at it by the«e indirect means Just look , 
what this indirect means in\ql\es It has already been pointed out that the 
mills in the Camatic do not sutTer at present from the excise dutj I 
notice that one mill theie recent h paid 10 per cent infciim dnidend This 
suspension of the excise dull would go to a'-sist that mill just as much 
Ha the mills in Bombai, where the situation is certainly lery difficult Tie 
nulls in Cawnpore would equally recene the benefit of this subsidi if gneii 
in ibis roundabout form Thcv admitledh do not require it ^nd they 
do nqt certainly require it eten to the extent that the mill* in Alimcdabad, 
where the situation is difficult, do feel some need for assLs-taiice I say, 
therefore, that if we weie going to deal infh the situation in anj wav 
on the lines suggested by the Hoter, it ought to be dealt with by means 
of a subsidy I do not for a moment desire to suggest to the House 
that the situation is so gxaie as to require the very heroie measure of a 
subsidj 

I have seen comparisons made between the situation in India and the 
situation in respect to the coal industry m Great Britain And it has 
been suggested that if Great Britain could afford to have a ciisis graie 
enough for a subsidy why not India also ^ I do not think anvbody would 
suggest that the situation here is at all comparable to the situation that 
arose in Great Britain when vou had a gra^ e emergency which threatened 
the whole of the fabric of the industrial life of Great Britain Nor do I 
think dnvbody would suggest that special subsidy to an industry of that 
sort IS a precedent which we should be in a hurry to follow It was 
obiuously a temporary and a dangerous expedient adopted in a grave 
emergenev and- our attitude towards it ought surely to be that we should 
thanlc God that ProAudence has put us in such a position that we do not 
require to follow that undesirable precedent 

Now, thus far I have dealt with the question of suspension and I have 
tried to piove that it is absolutely equivalent to abolition The 6oi em- 
inent could not take a decision, of this Hoicse to-day in fa’' our of the 
Resolution as being other than an expression of the view of this House 
that the exerse duty ought to be abobshed forthwith without reference to 
financial considerations and without reference to anv of the other claimants 
on anj possible budget suiplus and they would naturally be guided bv 
the results of such a decision in any consideration that thev might give 
to the position that will anse next starch when the Budget is under con- 
sideration I hope I haAe convinced the House that suspension and abo- 
lition are identical I willtrj'. Sir, to keep within your ruling by continu- 
ing my argument in a slightly cryptic form The effect of this Resolution 
would be that we give up the duty irrespectiie of our budget position 
I should bke to quote the words of His Excellency the Ticeroy which have 
already been mentioned by the 3Ioier in regard to this proposal that m 
the middle of the financial year we should act as is suggested 
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" I r6<10giuae the strength of your plea and my Government have agam considered 
most carefully whether we could not meet you m this matter It is with real regret 
that I have to inform you that we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
grant the request I hardly thmk mdeed that you have realised what that request 
means You ask us to take action now m the middle of the financial year before 
the year has fully declared itself and before the commitments and the prospects of the 
next year are fully knowhu You suggest that at a time of this uncertamty the Goveru- 
ment should remit a source of reveiue which brmgs us m 2 crores It is only in the 
most exceptional circumstance, exceptional to a degree Which it is difficult to envisaga, 
that a Government would be justified in adoptmg such a course. The tune for takmg 
stook of prospects is the time of the preparation of the Budget Then and then only 
•an a proper estimate be made of future prospects of revenue -and charges Thm 
decision indicates no lack of sympathy with the industry, no want of ivill to help it m 
its difficult and no lack of desire to see the removal of the excise duty ” 

But he continues, this is based obviously on financial considera- 
tions 

Now I would put it to the House that one of the great advantages 
that have accrued from the Reforms of 1921 has been the fact that 
very much greater attention has been paid to the figures of the annual 
Budget It has become, what it was not always before, a recognised 
objection to a proposal that it was brought up in the middle of the year 
and was not brought up at the proper moment in connection with the 
Budget The Pubbc Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance 
Committee have been settmg their faces against any proposals, unless 
they are absolutely unavoidable, made in the (course of the year, 
and the importance of sticking strictly to the financial programme has 
been impressed upon everyone I had occasion just the other day to 
tell my Honourable fnend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that the 
middle of the year was not a moment at which I could reasonably take 
up the question of an mcreased grant to the Benares Hmdu University, 
and that the matt^ must be taken up at the next Budget I had to 
say much the same to Sir Han Smgh Gour with regard to the Delhi 
University and to Dr Ziauddm with regard to the Aligarh University 
The right time to come before this House and before Government foi 
this sort of thing is the time of the Budget, and I may add that it is 
a doctrme that is absolutely essential to the proper workmg of the 
Fmance Department Otherwise the position of the Finance Department 
would quickly become intolerable I would refer, for example, to the 
Army Budget What would be oui position if it were not strictly 
recognised that new proposals must come np in connection with a new 
Budget f 

The speech which has been quoted from more than once of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in regard to this question, really covers the 
whole of the ground He repeated m very solemn terms the pledge that 
has very frequently been made with reference to the cotton excise duty 
He stated that the Government of India had every mtentian of getting 
nd of this duty as soon as financial considerations permitted He did 
not even stop to justify the tax agamst some of the accusations that were 
made against it Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has made one or two 
of such accusations agam to-day, and also Mr Dumasia Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas said that the tax ongmally represented only 3^ per cent, 
but had now become 8i of the cost of production He does not, I thinks 
suggest, that the tax has increased beyond 3^ per cent of the cost of 
production includmg raw material It started by bemg 3^ per cent# 
and it is stiU 3i per cent of the cost including raw materiaL In so far 

LiOPf ------ 
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as there is protection in the case of the cotton duties exactly the same 
anplies to the 11 per cent import duty Tlie piotection that the cotton 
mill mdustiy gets m this country is 7^ pei cent , and I have ncier hcaid 
tlicm say that that protection has been doubled because puces have 
doubled That is ivhat his argument amounted to Sir Pui’shotamdas 
Thakuidas also had something to say about the buying power of the 
people being reduced I would ask him, if the buying powei of the 
people has been so cnoimously reduced, how is it then that they im- 
ported 90 crorcs worth of precious metals in the last year ? The obvious 
reason why they did it was because Sir Pursliotaradas Thakuidas ’s 
piecegoods were too expensive and cotton was too liigh It does not 
foi a moment show tliat the hu 3 uiig power was less, but it shows tliat tJie 
people w'erc unw'illing to buy cotton goods in sueli quantities as tlicy 
might otherw'iso have douo, owing to the high price of cotton Attacks 
have also been made on the cotton excise duty as being a capital ]p\w 
It IB what it calls itself an excise duty It was originally a couuter- 
yaiiing duty It is now an excise duty which does not m any w’ay act 
as a countciyailing duty as compared with the 11 per cent duty on 
imports It IB said that it has no precedents I would remind the 
House that only in this ycr 3 ’’ year in the British Budget there has been 
introduced an excise duty on artificial silk w'hich is exactly comparable 
to this excise duty, with this exception that that is a countervailing duty 
and this is not. 

I do not want to defend the cotton excise duty fiom attacks 
W'hich aie justified against it, but I do feel that it is necessary -to say 
something in reply to the accusations that are frequently made against 
it of being an unheard of abominable tax. It is a tax which I think 
everyone in this House desires to see disappear at the very earhest 
possible moment, because it has a very bad history I yield to none in 
the desire to see it go at the earhest possible moment, but it mu'^t I 
thmk go with reference to our financial position It cannot go simply 
because there is temporary difficulty in the cotton mill industry 

It is not suggested that the suspension or abolition of the cotton 
excise duty would be an 3 dhing more than a temporary and very slight 
paUiative fox the difficulties in which the cotton industry finds itself in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad It would not in any way get to the root of 
those difficulties That "was admitted quite freely by speakers m this 
House arguing m favour of the disappearance of this tax six months 
ago It IS quite obvious that the difficulties are very much bigger and 
more serious and that they cannot be even touched simply by a reduction 
of the excise duty 

As regards the question of exammation into the mdustry, I may 
remind Mr Joshi that the mdlowners were asked when they visited His 
Excellency the Viceroy to express their views on the subject of an im- 
mediate inquiry by the Tariff Board into the extent to which the 
industry requires protection, and that is really the question that does 
very much want looking into The question is to what extent does the 
industry require protection Is it protected sufficiently or too much or 
too bttle at the present time 1 Hoes it require special protection against 
competition from special quarters ? 

Kr Ohaman Lall May I ask the Honourable Member whethci ho 
is prepared to announce an inquiry of that kind now i 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I am not in a position to make 
an}' announcement on the subiect, but it must be remembered that tbe 
milloivners ivore asked Avbetlier they ivould bke such an inquiry on the 
24th August No reply has been received 

I am not quite sure why a reply has not been received, but it does 
seem to the Goicinment that that would be the propei way to advance 
towaids a solution of the difficulties for which this motion offers a 
quite unacceptable palliatuq, which would obMously not put the in- 
dustry in a positon to stand a reimiiosition of the duty six months hence 
if it cannot stand it to-day 

Mr Chatnan Lall I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member 
again, but is he aware that we, in the interests of the workers, want an 
inquiry ? Numbers haie gone on stiiko alieady 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett It would m no way assist the 
distribution by way of subsidj' (which this suspension would really in- 
■\ol\c) at all evenly among those who ha\e to be helped Obviously tins 
is not a solution of the difficult}' , obviously this is not the way to reach 
our mimediatc object, to try and arrne at a solution, by the indirect 
method of suspension, which really means abolition I submit that the 
House would be making a considerable mistake if it votes for this 
Eesolution in the existing ciicumstances It is not in possession of the 
tacts , it IS not in possession of the financial facts either of this yeai or 
next year on which it could come to a conclusion whether or not action 
such as is proposed m the Resolution is justified It is not now con- 
sidering the annual finances of the year and is not able to take into 
consideration tbe extent to which any suiplus, if we are so lucky as to 
have a surplus, should be used m this duection or in some other diiec- 
tion I would suggest to the House that the proper time for this dis- 
cussion will be m connection with next yeai ’s Budget We can then 
lake all the facts of the case into consideration, and if the miUowners 
base by then agreed to this inquiry, possibly the suuation in regard to 
the cotton mill industry may be better known to the House Let me 
m conclusion read tne words that weie used by IIis Excellency the 
Ticeroy in answcimg tbe deputation His last words weie these 

“ The vliole question is ns to the time when the Govornruent of India wan be able 
to redeem the r pledge I refuse even to discuss the question of the oacise duty which 
has been raised by Mr Wadia, because I regard it as a matter outside Lancaslurc, 
outside every consideration except the financial considcraticn of India ” 

And I should like to repeat what I said in this House six months 
ago, that the'Secietai-y of State’s attitude in regard to this mattei is 
not in question If the Government of India were of opinion that die 
time had come for abolition of the duty, there would be, no question of 
any kind of intervention fiom London 

‘ ‘ The pledge 'was made , ’ ’ — conitnved Mis ErceUency — ‘ ‘ ve are bound by tha ' 
pledge , we stand by the pledge , we are most anxious to cam- it out, and for 
mjself,’' — said Mis Excellency,— “ I would be very glad if it came in my time, as 
the Finance Member said ‘ wathin his tune,’ when it could be taken off Bnt it cannot 
be taken off at this moment, but only when financml considerations permit, and of 
course those are the considerations that we have to consider ’ ’ 

I ask the House not to be led away by any other cons’derations m 
this matter than the consideration as to whether the moment has coma 
at which we can completely get nd of this tax If thev vote for tbe 
suspension, the Government can only take it as a ■'•ote for immedimo 
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abolition, and naturally their decision on the facts, -whatever they may 
be next March, will be guided by any vote of that sort But I submit 
the House would be very much wiser, all things considered, if they 
•wei e to adjoura this debate and take the whole question up again in 
March 

Several Sonoxirahle Memlcrs I move that the question may no-w 
be put 

Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai (Alimcdabad Millowners’ Association ; 
Indian Commerce) Sir, I find myself in rather a difficult position in 
speaking on a subject with which I am intimately connected because it has 
been discussed so thrcadbnic that I can say hardly anything about it which 
this House does not know Again, the Ilcsolutlon being in the hands of 
such an able and pi eminent business man as Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, it needs verj’^ little fiom me to commend it to the House Sir, Honour- 
able Members arc ivell a-ware that this ig the fourth tune this subject 
has come up for discussion in one form or another It has been before 
the pubhe for the last two years and over As far as the general pubbe 
and the elected representatives of the people are concerned, they have 
demanded in unmistakable terms the abolition of this obnoxious duty 
The Government and then highly placed officials have not lacked in lip 
sympathy, but the time is_ passed when lip sympathy and pitni* 
hopes can allcsnate the situation Tins is the third successive 
year of depression m the textile trade, the bke of winch has been 
rarely experienced Assisted by the reser\es laid down in good years, 
the industiv has withstood the losses of the past three years, but unfoi- 
' inately it is not in a position to-day to draw on its past reserves any 
longer, and unless something is done now and immediately, it will receive 
a set back from which it may not be easy to recover 

Sir, it IS becoming more and more difficult to take the Government 
Members at their word I am soriy to make this charge against the offi- 
cials, but their consistent conduct leaves no choice to me but to le^el this 
charge and prove it The Honourable Members are aware that during the 
last Simla Session the Honourable the Commerce Member gave an assur- 
ance that he would examme the case of hosiery with regard to the cotton 
excise duties, and at that time he reserved his judgment on this issue 
After allo-wing him one full year, I put the question whether he had arrived 
at any conclusions and the simple answer came forward “ No ” Another 
instance. Sir It has been proved to the satisfaction of the Honouiable 
the Commerce Member that, under the -present system of tariff valuations 
almost all the Ahmedabad mdls are made to pay 4| to per cent of cotton 
excise duties Last year I saw the Secretary, Commerce Department, and 
got a definite assurance from him that this would be set right at an early 
^ date One full year has passed since then and nothing has been done in 
the matter Sir, as -will be seen from the duly certified .tccounts, the 
losses of the Bombay mills alone for the past three years amount to more 
than Rs 6 crores The stocks of piecegoods have gone up tremendously 
and after waiting for a year and over for Government assistance, Bombay 
nuUoivners have been obliged to cut the wages of their workmen by about 
11-} per c ent , for which measure a good deal of criticism has been levelled 
against the I crave the indulgence of the House to be permitted to 
explain the reasons which drove the mdlownei-s to adopt this course j. -j 

Mr N M Joshi In other words incompetence 
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Mr Kasturbliai Lalbliaa The losses of the mills were rising and 
there was an urgent' necessity to minimise them Short time working 
would have meant a higher cut m wages and raising the cost of produc* 
tion ^ 

Mr, Ohaman Lall Cut out your commissions 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhaa I will deal with that in a minute The 
competition from Japan has been assuming senous proportions and it 
Was essential to reduce the price of piecegoods to the lowest lei^cl possible 
Imports of Japanese yarn and piecegoods during the last three months, 
April to June, have been almost twice as large as the imports for the 
same period during the previous two years Prices of Indian piecegoods 
had to be reduced by 25 to 30 per cent during the last six months This 
IS home out by the Gkivemment altering their tariff valuations accordingly, 
but there has been no similar reduction in the price of ready cotton or m 
the cost of manufacture Sir, it has been said that we should have ex- 
plored other avenues of economies instead of a cut in our workmen's 
wages We should have reduced the salaries of the supervising staff and 
agents’ commissions Now may I inform the Honourable Members that 
the wages of the supervising staff do not amount to more than 6 or 7 per 
cent oif the total wase bdl * Agam, while the wages of workmen have 
g p ^ been increased by 80 to 90 per cent over the pre- 

war standard, the increase obtained by the super- 
vising staff has not been more than 20 pei cent 

Mr Ohaman Lall What is the total amount of the commission ? 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai I am commg to that Ju&t wait f >i a 
minute I may also be permitted to explain why it has not been pos-uble 
to make reductions m other directions In finding out the cost of cloth 
produced m our mills, we have got to take the following items into con- 
sideration — cost of cotton, mill stores, coal, interest, msurance, commission 
to selling agent, commission to managing agent, cotton excise duties and 
depreciation. 

Now, Sir, we try and obtain the cotton at the best price prevailing, 
the commission allowed to purchasing agents being not more than | per 
cent or 1 per cent Unfortunately, we have to purchase our mdl stores 
from abroad at the ruling market price I pleaded in vain during the last 
Delhi Session for a reduction in freight on coal In interest and insurance 
we cannot conceive of any economy It wnll, theiefore, be clear that the 
price of cotton, the cost of stores and the mterest and insurance charges 
are factors beyond the control of the miU management The only two items 
in which the management can effect economy are the commission of ao’ents 
and the wages of labour So far as the agents’ commission is concerned 
during the year 1924, out of 55 mills whose statements were available' 
ten mill agents did not charge a single pie for their remuneration, 

Mr Ohaman Lall What about the others ? 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai while 13 rehnquished the major por- 
tion of their commission ^ 


Mr Ohaman Lall What about the others 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai . I have received 
mills, and I am deahng with them. 

Iilr, Devaki Prasad Smha The rest f 
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Mr Easturbliai Lalbhai And still we arc told, Sir, b} the Ilononr- 
nblc the Finance ]\Icinber that thc'fanlt lies with the management and not 
with lus managing the exchange 

It IS a patent fact, Sir, that Indian industries ha%e sutTered more by 
the adverse exchange than anything else But for it I doubt lery much 
whether Japan nould have succeeded m getting a hold over the Indian 
maihct as she has done To-day, Sir, Indian industries are suffering 
hardships more because of the exchange polic}" of the Go\ ernment of India 
than any other factoi 

Sii, we have been accused that our management has not been efficionti 
In sp.te of the excise, in spite of hca\'y injiort duties on stores and high' 
freights on coal and other disabilities, India has successfully established 
this great national indiwtry litre I have got tlie testimony of another 
authority, Mr Clare Lees, Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, who, after seeing some of our cotton mills in Bombav, oh -.cited that 
thej are the best equipped mills he has ever seen and the Commeiee Member 
IS aware of this 

We have been also accused of hating our mills ovcr-capitalised How 
baseless this accusation is will be found by anyone vho cares to examine 
the balance sheets of some of them Sir, when during the post-var boom 
SO per cent of the cotton spinning and vea-'ung mills in England veic 
lecapitalised at thiee oi foui Lines the original ■''alue, I am glad to say that 
not more than 2 per cent of our Indian mills were recapitabsed 

We hate been further accused of shiiking an inquiry by the Taiiff 
Board Sir, it is entirely viong We had an inqinn bv the Indian 
Fiscal Commission tihich unresertcdly condemned the cotton excise duties 
and asked Govei-umont to clean the slate * I ask, have they done this ? If 
not, what is the mednmg in multiplying inquiries unless these are meant 
to defer action and cloud the issue ? If Government really mean business, 
let them take off these repeatedly condemned duties and then if protection 
is asked for by the trade, there will be time for an inquiry 

Mr N M Josbi Where is the harm in an inquiry ? 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai Sir, much has been made of the j'hnse 
that the sympathetic and farsighted Viceioy, Lord Hardinge, used in 1916, 
namely, that “ the cotton excise duties mil oe abolished as soon as the 
financial considerations permit ” It is foi gotten that he used this term 
during tup stress of war and when there were innumerable calls on tlie 
finances of India That tcim has been turned, twisted and paraphra^^ed 
by the piesent authoiities to suit their purpose When recently the depu- 
tation of the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners v aited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy, he said that in the middle of the budget 3 ear the Government 
of India cannot come to our assistance May I know, Sir, whether the 
same consideration weighed with the Government of India when they 
earned out the Lee loot, when they called an emergency meeLng of the 
Legislature to give the s-teel industry protection, when they gave away 
£100,000,000 as contribution from India ? Sir, only recently, the British 
Government, m the middle of the budget year, did not hesitate to pay a 
subsidy of £10 millions to save the coUieries and coal miners In short, 
where there is a will there is a way 

Sir, I have been told that the Government have not been com meed of 
the exigencies of the situaLon In reply I shall borrow the phrase of the 
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leader of mv party “ tliat if the Government Members have no eyes to 
see, no ears to hear, no biains to reabse the situation, how am I going to 
convince them ? ” Sir, I support the motion of my Honourable friend 
Sii Purshotamdas Thahurdas 


Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sii, m spite of the red 
heiring which my Honourable fiiend the Pinance Membei has diawn 
across °the track of this Resolution, I piopose to support it, and I hope 
some of my colleagues at least vill join me We considei it very neces- 
sary that the Goiemmeiit should be asked to extend a helping hand to 
tins great national industiy The Finance Membei tells the House that 
the remiss’on of the duty non means its abolition in the next Budget I 
am sure ivc hope it may be so But if money is really not then avail- 
able, i question whether the mill agents will feel as aggrieved as the 
Honourable Llembei seems to think Why does he not put the position 
to them ? Aie they willing and anxious to reov'ive this remission now for 
the rest of the finaueial year on condition that funds are not available, 


theie can be no abolition next jmar ? I think that their answer would 
be a unamraous yes When I was in Bombay a few weeks ago, I spent 
three days there and the present critical position of the industry, due 
largely to competition from abroad and the accumulation of stocks, was 
brought home very forcibly to me We must unite. Sir, in giving such 
assistance as lies in our pewsr to remedy what has become a^ dangerous 
situation I do not think, Sir, it is denied by any one that the situation 
js now most dangerous I do not propose to go over the old grounds as 
to the merits or the demerits of the excise duty It is now admitted on 
all hands that the tax is a bad one and must go as soon as money is 
available I am told that the immediate effect of a remission of this duty 
would be a reduction of J anna in^the price of cloth, and the hope is 
that this will materiaUy help sales and reduce stocks to normal condi- 
tions My Honourable friend Mr Joshi infofmed the House that the 
excise duty is entirely responsible for the present position in which the 
industry is placed But that is not by any means so It is due to many 
other causes It is not contended that this remission wiU entirely solve 
the situation It must be lett to the Tariff Board or the Tariff Inquiry 
Committee to look further into the question, but lu the meantime the 
remission wdl give some measure of rehef and help to remove the heavy- 
clouds of despair that are now hanging over the industry It was only 
yesterday that my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes in his eloquent 
pleading for further protection for the steel mdustry told the House that 
Government decided to adopt a bold and generous measure and as a 
re^t stocks which a year ago were -overhangmg the position had been 
reduced to normal and the steel industry extricated from thf 
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\is cornc closer home Did Tve not only yesterday give Es 18^ lakhs to 
the steel industry in the middle of the financial year, and TThere is the 
difference ? Surely what is sauce for the goose, is sauee for the gander 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is provided for from the 
original budgcft surplus of Ks 24 lakhs 

Sir Darcy Lindsay Reference has also been made to the Es 50 
lakhs which we voted yesterday for expenditure on opium Now, Sir, 
Avas there \any real necessity to take this money out of revenue if the 
money ivas required and desperatelv required for other purposes ? I 
contend. Sir, that that money for the purchase of opium should be in 
suspense account and not charged to revenue Then the Honourable 
the Finance Member has himself referred to the Rs 17 lakhs that was 
saved yesterday from revenue and is now going to be put to capital 
account All this. Sir, goes to show that money can be found when 
wanted "Wo know. Sir, that there must be some surplus this year over 
the amount that the Honourable the Finance Member budgeted for owing 
to the rise in exchange alone He budgeted at Is 6d and exchange 
since then and at the present time is considerably higher Then we have 
the duty on steel I believe there is an amount over and above what may 
be given as bounty to the steel industry Then we passed a BiU only a 
few days ago to collect higher duty on paper I take it that the Finance 
Department will receive extra money from that duty I do not suggest 
that the Honourable the Finance Member can produce rupees from the 
air like the conjuror whom I noticed he was watching with some interest 
at a recent garden party But if he wiU only admit that under very 
special circumstances relief may be given in the middle of a financiM 
year, I believe he can find the money What he is asked to do is to give 
up a possible collection of Es 80 or 90 lakhs The Honourable Member 
went further than that and said it was really Rs 130 lakhs oiving to 
accumulation of stocks Is he not an optimist in thinking that such an 
amount can be collected if he does not remove this excise duty ? The 
great trouble in the industry is that the mills cannot sell the goods owmg 
to the high prices So, I very much question whether the sum of Es 130 
laldis he anticipates wiU ever reach hun It has often been said. Sir, in 
this House that the Resolution that are passed are not acted upon I 
hope Government will rise to the occasion and see that so far as this 
particular Resolution is concerned the recommendation v?ill he given 
effect to at the earbest possible moment. With these words I support 
the Resolution 

Several Honourable Members I move that the question he now put 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) I had 
not intended to intervene in this debate at all Indeed, I had hoped that 
it would not be necessary for me to do so, but the speech of my Honourable 
friend Sir Darcy Landry has compelled me to make a few remarks 

In the first place he drew an analogy between the suspension proposed 
by my Honourable fnend Sir Purshotamdas of the cotton excise duty 
and “ the bold and generous stroke ” which this House took last 
January in giving a bounty of Rs 50 lakhs to the steel industry Sir, 

I may point out to the Honourable Member that there is all the differ- 
ence m the world between giving a grant of Es 50 lakhs to a smgle firm 
pnd giving a suspension of taxation amountmg m all I understand to 
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its lOO iflklis— my Honourable friend on my right -will correct me if 
I am wrong — to an industry which comprises well over 100 to 150 mills 
The Honourable hlember seems to think that this suspension wdl make 
all the ditference to the cotton miU industry I make bold to say that 
that statement is not correct I doubt very much whether a suspen- 
sion of this cotton esicise for the rest of the year would even touch the 
fringe of the problem which now lies before the cotton mill industry' 
What reall 3 " surprised ino most m my Honourable friend’s speech was 
its extreme ingenuousness I do not for a moment suggest that my 
Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas is in any way tricking the House 
Sir Purshotamdas was compelled to put his Resolution before the House 
ii this form because, as my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett has 
pointed out, he could not have proposed the total abolition of the 
Cotton excise without eommg within the mischief of the Standing 
Orders He -would not have been allowed, as you, Sir, have pointed 
out, to move a Resolution suggesting the abohtion of the cotton excise 
But I am perfectly sure that Sir Purshotamdas knows, just' as we all 
must know, that if we suspend this tax now it is not practical pohtics 
to put it on again m March next Are we going to disband the staff 
tve have got now and collect it again m April ? And having once 
token off a tax with the history of this tax, does any one suggest that 
the Government could put it on again in March 1 Every body must 
Realise— Sir Basil Blackett has said this once and I say it agam — every 
body must realise tkat, if the House passes this Resolution in the form 
suggested by my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas, Government wdl 
have no option but to take that as a decision of the House that the 
cotton excise should be abolished Our sole point is that before the 
House comes to this decision they ought to have the iSsue properly 
before them and they should not be led away into givmg a premature 
decisioii in favour of the abobtion of the cotton excise 


Now, Sit, befote I sit down I should like just to refer very briefly 
to One or two remarks made by my friend Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai; 
He accused me of not having carried out my promises in regard to 
hosiery and in regard to altermg the system of tariff valuation Both 
these Questions are being considered I may tell the Honourable 
Member quite frankly that smce the cotton excise is under sentence of 
death, I see no reason why we should alter the system of valuation which 
has been in force for many years and I see no reason why I should bring 
an amendment of the Cotton Duties Act before this House when we 
propose to abolish that Act as soon as financial considerations permit 
Let me also refer to this question of the inquiry of the Tariff Board 
Every body will admit as I have just said that the taking away of the 
cotton excise duty does not touch the fringe of the problem for the 
millowTiers They admit that themselves and we all know it, and that 
was the reason why His Excellency the Viceroy, when the deputation 
came up before hmi, asked the miUowners whether they w6uld like to 
have an mquiry by the Tariff Board into the conditions of their mdustry, 
in order to decide whether or not protection was required Now, I 
must co^ess that I cannot understand the attitude taken Up by the miU- 
owners in this mutter They always refer us to the Fiscal Commission 
and they always say, “we wdl not have that inquiry until you take off 
the cotton excise duty ’’ Well Sir, if we remitted that question to 
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tlie Tariff Board for inquiry, it 'wnll be no part of the Tariff Board’s 
duty to decide or to advise us whether or not the cotton excise duty 
should be taken off That is a decided question It would not be 
reopened in any way at all I cannot help ivondermg why the mill- 
oi\ners alway refuse that inquiry We cannot remit the matter to the 
Tariff Board for inquiry unless the miUownors apply That is the posi- 
tion we take 

Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai . We have no confidence in the hona fidts 
Of the Government Members ' 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes . If that is the reply that they 
give me, the reply that I feel inclined to give my Honourable friend 
!Mr Kasturbhai Lalbhai is that the reason why the miUowners so dis- 
like the idea of an inquiry into the conditions of their industry may be 
thought to be that they are not altogether satisfied that the result of 
that inquiry Would be entirely creditable to that industry 

Several Honourable Members I move that the question be now put, 

Mr President . The question is that the question be now put 

The motion was adopted 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Lidian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) Sir, I do not propose to detain the House at any great length 
but I feel I must reply to one or two points raised by the Honourable the 
Finance Member He, Sir, was quite up to his usual form m meeting 
a Resolution especially where according to me at any rate he has to oppose 
a strong case, and he has a poor defence himself My Honourable friend 
said in the beginning, “ I have had to refuse grants to tte Hindu University, 
the Muslim University and the Delhi University, on behalf of which 
requests were put forth by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sir Han 
Singh Gour, and how can I in the middle of the year attend to the 
textile industry ? ” Where is the comparison, Sir, between the paltry lakh 
oi two required for these universities {An Honourable Member - 

Paltry 7 ”) Paltry by all means as compared with the stake here- 
The stake here is of an mdustry built up by Indians for the best benefits 
of India Tou talk of one lakh, half a la^ or two lakhs being refuseil 
to the Hindu or the Muslim Umversity I am sure that the Hindus and 
the ^Muhammadans m this House will realise that that was irrelevant to 
the question before us 

Then the next thing he said was we have to refuse fresh grants to 
the Army Department in the middle of a year ” I am sure that my 
Honourable friend successfully refuses grants in the middle of a year to 
the Army Department m peace times But in war times my Honourable 
friend will himself admit that grants may be voted above his head even, 
if he IS not at headquarters I submit. Sir, that the Indian textile mdustry 
at this juncture should be considered as important and as urgently in need 
of unmediate assistance as the case of reqmrements of the country m war 
time Durmg peace time the country flourishes, and the treasury flourishes 
with the successful carrymg on of industries Therefore m the present 
case, Sir, I claim that the Fmance Member should give the same treat- 
ment that he gives durmg war time to demands from the Army Depart- 
ment 

He next asked me, Sir some questions regarding the exchange pohev 
which I do not want to discuss But he asked me a very pomted question 
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to wliicli I feel I must give him a reply I did not give him my own opinion 
because I decided not to give my own opinions ever smce I aecepted the 
membei-ship of the Royal Commission but I gave him the opinion of an 
English banker whose opinion is entitled to some consideration at least 
at the Finance Member's hands If the Honourable Finance Member 
vants to interiupt me I shall give way to him, though he did not give way 
to me 

."fhe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett . I was careful to say not a word 
almut Sir Puishotamdas Thakuidas when I was talking of exchange 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I referred to the fact that the buy- 
ing pov er of Indian agriculturists and the masses had gone down and 
he asked me to explain how it vas that India had impoited 90 cioies 
MOrtli of gold hlay I, Sir, refei him to himself and the pobcy that he 
has been adopting, of aitificiaUy cheapening gold m India and of making 
gold avadablc to the masses at Ea 21-6-0, a piiee at which as any person 
in the Finance Department knows the masses of India lush in for gold 
What IS the good of asking me ? Let him ask himself and let hi m teU us 
ivliat explanation he has got to give for haiaug thus diverted the resources 
of India It wdl be for him some day in the fiituie to leply why he chose 
to adopt that pobcy for India lately But, Sir, his reply was that the 
cnltivator does not buy Indian piecegoods because the millowneis sell 
the piecegoods dearly His Excellency the Viceroy has said Indian 
cloth cannot be sold cheaper because the price of cotton has been high 
Does the Honourable the Finance Member deny that, and if the price of 
cotton has been high, what does he mean to convey by his reference 
to dear Indian mid made cloth ? Does he indicate that the Indian mdl- 
owner here has funds which are inexhaustible and upon which he can 
diaw ui order that his mills may keep on working and losing money ? 
»Sn, I claim that at this juncture, it is the duty of the Government of India 
and of the Finance Member of the Government of Incba, if he really 
wishes to serve the best interests of the country, to say “ All right, even 
though it is an extraordmary thing to do, we wiU at least suspend this 
duty and wdl enable you to move on your piecegoods at a reduction of 
J anna per pound ” Sir, the Commerce Member said that this is not 
adequate It may be, but the very fact that he confessed that this rebef 
of f anna per pound is not adequate makes it incumbent upon him and 
upon His Excellency the Viceroy and upon the whole Executive Council 
of the Government of India to say, “ Let us at least do this and teU the 
people concerned, the miUowners, to help themselves and look after them- 
selves ” Instead of that, Sir, the Finance Member gets up and pleads 
before the House, “ I warn you, if you do this, the eountry wiU be mcur- 
iing a great risk ” That, Sir, should not be the outlook of a responsible 
person in the position of the Finance Member of a Continent bke India 
Let him have a broader outlook, I say I want him to' take his courage 
in both hands I told him that he has hidden away crores and crores 
withm the last few years (Laughter ) Tou set aside, as I pointed 
out, 11 crores under the sinking fund and 11 crores under railways Xou 
never disputed that pomt 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rose ) 

You will have vour right of reply I sav, Sir, that if at this juncture 
the Go-v eminent of India sxiU hesitate to rise to the occasion and to su^npnft 
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this duty for the six months my Eesolntion asks for, aU that -we tvonld 
conclude is that we are not likely to get much from them, at any time. 

One point more, Sir, as far as certain remarks of Sir Basil Blackett 
are concerned A reference has been made to, the suggested mquiry by 
the Tariff Board I fully agree. Sir, that if and when the miUowners 
want protection at the expense of the tax-payer, they must go to the 
Tariff Board But why should our Government friends be more anxious 
that the miUowners should go to the Tariff Board than the millowners 
themselves ? 

, The Honourable Sir Charles Lines You asked for protection 
against Japan 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa That does not refer to my Eesolu- 
tlon My Eesolntion is regarding the suspension of the cotton excise 
duty, which you yourself admit has been bad, obnoxious, etc , etc Why 
bring up the question of inquiry to-day ? 

The Commerce Member, Sir, or the Finance Member or TTih Excel- 
lency the Viceroy himself said, ‘ Why not go to the Tariff Board and 
it was said that the millowners had not rephed to it I am not in the 
confidence of the miUowners, I am not a member of the MiUowners 
Association, and therefore I cannot say if the miUowners hesitate to go 
to the Tariff Board 

Sir, a vague suspicion lurks that the Government of India may be 
watchmg for some method or other of forcing upon India Imperial 
Preference — ^which, Sir, India cannot conceive of as long as Indians are 
treated as they are in the Colonies (Hear, hear ) A further appre- 
hension is that if India does not adopt Imperial Preference, she should, 
by some method or other, be forced to give preference to the Umted 
Xingdom — another problem on which some Indians have strong vieivs, 
The'^ suspicion is that by compelbng miUowners to go to the Tariff 
Board, the Government of India have some such thing as this in con- 
templation I do not know how much truth there is in this I am not 
able to say if the miUowners themselves hold these views or not But 
V hy he more friendly to the mdlowners than the miUowners are to them- 
sehes ” Thej' claim. Sir, that the abobtion of the excise duties is their 
birthright You set aside 21 crorcs on one side , we say we are entitled 
to this sum It IS no use appealing to Madras and to the Punjab and 
ofber provinces and saying, “ Look here, your proimcial contributions are 
in danger ” I say. Sir, and I say this with all deference to my reverend 
friend, Dr Zilacphail, that that question does not arise Madras has had 
her reduction of contribution for this current year My Eesolution only 
.islvs for suspension for the balance of the cnrrent year Next year 
I hope that this Assembly wiU as'^crt itself and wUl extract the excise 
duty out of the Treasury Benches in spite of the strongest opposition 
that they may put up I do not thmk that I have anything more to say 
Sir I wish ohly to refer to the remarks of my Hononrable friend 
Mr -Toshi I deplore those remarks, and I hope that he himself will 
regret that he made some of those remarks 

I<Ir IT 111 Joshi Which remarks I 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas I do not wish to enlarge upon that 
Xur*bi r ,u.i to daj r to pul before the Bouse and to put before toy 
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Honourable friends opposite the •very' grave situation in the textile 
industry in Bombay and in Abmcdabad, winch threatens to travel 
further upcountry also 

"We were told by Sir Basil Blackett that instead of asking for sus- 
pension, I should ha-ve asked for a subsidy How does the question of 
asking for a subsidy arise ? I ask for no favour , I ask for what is tha 
birthright of India and Indians as far as the removal of the eotton excise 
duty IS concerned There is no question of labour and eapital here 
There is no question of asking for a subsidy The Government of India, 
constituted as they are at present, wiU take many many years before they 
learn or are able to give a subsidy to the textile industry There is 
great competition already to-day, and the eyes of Lancashire are already 
turned to India Can wo expect a favour from Government pa the 
present situation 7 We insist upon only what is o^e^due to us and 
what is our birthright I do not think that any Member on the Govemr 
ment Benches is entitled cither to raise the question of provincial doles 
or to raise the question of the Hindu or Muhammadan University m 
this connection I wish that the Finance Member had thought it very 
undesirable to mention that part of it I stand, Sir, m the name of the 
Bombay Prcsidencj' and in the name of the Indian textile industry to 
claim from the Go\crnment of India vhat is their birthright Thirty 
thousand people arc out of employment Are they going to wait until it 
goes up to one lakli 7 

Mr Chaman Lall What have the Government done for them 7 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas What is the good of saying that you 
have no money 7 

Finally, I ivish very much to express my appreciation of what Sir 
Darcy Lindsay said on behalf of his European colleagues (Applause ) 
At least I have this satisfaction to-day that whatever the Honourable 
Members on the Government Benches may say, European and Indian 
commerce are unanimous to-day m running down the policy of the 
Go\ernment of India as far as this obnoxious duty is concerned I 
should hke to express my grateful thanks to my Honourable friends 
representing European commerce and interests, and I fervently hope 
that ve will oftener be able to look at many questions from that common 
standpoint, the best mteiests of the land we live in and love I beg 
to move my Resolution, Sir, and recommend it, with conviction, for the 
acceptance of the House 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Sir, Sir 
Purshotamdas asks us to have “ a httle outlook ”1 I suggest that isi 
Bometimes what the commercial community has when it is trying to get 
something out of the tax-payer into its pockets, — “ a little outlook ” 
The Honourable Member has made a somewhat violent speech However, 
after the sample we had yesterday of the extraordinary manner in which 
he gave thanks for the Government’s offer of a subsidy of 60 lakhs 
for steel, I could hardly have expected anything different to-day He 
really has left me nothing to answer, because he has said nothing 
"(.An Sonourable Member “ Then why speak ? ”) I am speakmo- only 
because there are some Honourable Members who are incannhTe of 
listening to arguments unless repeated 

Mr M_ A. Jmnah ^ ^ believe you have notlung to say 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett . There is one point The 
Honourable Member inquired why the Government spoke about a Tai iff 
Board inquiry in legard to the mill industry One of the mam reasons, 
Sn, was that the Millo-wners’ Association— for whom Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas says he does not speak — asked the Government for the imposi- 
tion of a higher import duty on yarn and cloth below 30 counts 
on the ground of protection That was the mam leason which broiigJit 
the question up The other reason of course was — Sir Purshotaind is- 
Thakurdas asked why it was that the millowners did not desire an 
inquiry, the answer to that has already been well given by my Honour- 
able friend the Commerce Member, namely, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I gave it also ' ' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that they did not tlunlc 

that their case is one which iVill bear much im estigation I have really 
nothmg more to add to what I have already said It is perfectly 
ridiculous for any Honourable Member to pretend that there was any 
difference between suspension and abolition 

Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty Why then did not His Excellency 
the Viceroy refer to that ? 

‘ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I cannot hear the Honourable 
Member 

Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty Why did not the Viceroy say that 
suspension leads automatically to remission ? 

The Honourable' Sir Basil Blackett The miUowners, for whom Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas does not speak, were wiser They did not ask. 
His Excellency for suspension, they asked for abolition They asb-d 
for what they meant — not what the Resolution to-day says that they 
mean I will repeat once more. Sir, that this Resolution really requests- 
the immediate'abohtion of the cotton excise duty The Government of 
India are not prepared to cqnsider the question of the abohtion of the 
excise duty except m connection with next year’s Budget When the- 
next year’s Budget comes forward, the question will be very carefully 
and sympathetically considered , and the House wiU I thmk be making 
a mistake to-day if it passes the Resolution which the Government must- 
take as a demand for abolition in all circumstances without reference 
to financial considerations, whether there is a surplus or not, as from the- 
beginning of the next financial year 

Mr President The question is 

‘ ‘ That the f olloTraig Eesolution be adopted 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to- be pleased to 
forthwith suspend the collection of the cotton oxtiise duly for the rest of the current 
year 1925 26, in view of the critical stage of the Indian textile mdustry as at present 
prevailing ' ” 

The motion was adopted by 57 votes against S2 
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Tucsdaii, IStli September 1925 
UESOLUTION BOUNTY ON STEEL 

The Honourahle Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) Sir, I Leg 
to mo\e 

That this Assembly rceommends to the Governor General in Council that a bounty 
should be pud on steel nmuufncturcd in Indii between tho Ist of October 1925 and 
the 31st of March 1927, subject to tho following conditions 

(1) The bonntr should bo paid only to llriiis or companies manufacturing, mainly 

from pip iron made in India from Indian ores, steel ingots suitable for 
rolling or forging into nnj of the kinds of steel articles specified In 
Part VII of Schedule II to the Indian Tnnif Act, 1894 

(2) The liQunti should be Paid on stool ingots manufactured by such firms or 

companies, and the bountv should bo paid at the rate of Rs 12 a ton on 
70 per cent of the total weight of the ingots manufactured in each month. 

(3) The total amount of tho bounty pavablc under this Resolution in the 6 months 

ending tho 31st of March 1926 should bo 18i lakhs and in the year 
commencing the 1st of April 1926 and ending tho 31st of March 1927 
should not oxccLd 41i laklis, making a maximum total in all of 60 lakhs.” 

Sir, Bus Second Assembly has grown up with tbe steel problem It has 
been before us at almost c\er 3 ' meeting and the ground is so familiar that 
1 do not Bank tliat the Uoase will cvpect me to traiel over it again m 
any detail I need only remind the House that in January last I made a 
proposal that bounties to the amount of 50 lakhs of rupees should be given 
to the steel industry, that is to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in the 
year beginning on the 1st of October last and ending on the 30th of 
September next And uhen I made that proposal to the House I promised 
that the whole question would be re-cxanimed by the Tariff Boaid during 
the summer of this j’^car and that it would be brought again under the 
^e^^ew of this House in this session In pursuance of that proomse, the 
Tariff Board ha^e made an exaimnation of the question and the report 
or rather the reports of tho Taiiff Board have been circulated to Honour- 
able Members And it is also m pursuance of that promise that I am now 
placing the matter again before the House I think I may assume that 
all Honouiable Members have read those reports I think I may assume 
that Honourable Members will accept the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board that special assistance is still requiied for the steel industry m 
India I propose also to assume that Honourable Members wiU agree that 
that special assistance should take the form of bounties rather than an 
increase of duties, and finally, with due deference to my Honourable friend 
Mr Eama Aiyangar I propose to assume that the House wiU agree that 
these bounties should be guaranteed for the rest of the life of the Steel 
Protection Act , that is to say that tbe House will agree that we should 
have no further inquisitions into this Act until the whole matter is revised 
with reference to tbe Delhi Session of 1927 I conceive that the muivi ques- 
tion that the House wants me to explain to-day is why the Government in 
making our proposal to the House have cut down the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board The Tariff Board, afe the House knows, recommend 
that m the remaining period of the Me of the Steel Protection Act, bounties, 
to the extent of 90 lakhs of rupees should be given to the steel industry 
The Govemmeift are suggesting to the House that we should modify these 
proposals and eut down the bounty to 60 lakhs of rupees, and I think that 
my mmn task to day is to explain to House why the Government have 
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adopted this course I can qnite understand that our proposals Ih tins 
matter will caiise some difi&culty td Honourable Members Honourable 
Membefs will say ‘ You Kave in the Tariff Board youi? expert advisers 
They have definitely come to a conclusion that you ought to give bounties 
to the steel industry of 90-lakhs of rupees and we want to know why you 
propose only to give them 60 lakhs of rupees I must confess, Sir, that the 
recoittmendations of the Tariff Board in this matter came rather as a shock 
to the Government I need hardly remind the House that when I addressed 
the House on this subject in January last, the position of the steel industry 
m India was, I might almost say, critical At any rate, the steel industry 
at that time was m a very senous position, and the Government quite deli- 
berately came to the conclusion that the right course for them to take 
was to adopt a hold and generous measure I notice that the Tariff Board 
have in their report criticised the proposals I made to this House in Janu- 
ary last as being rather too generous Sir, I said quite openly in my speech 
to the House in January last that the Go\ernment knew that the proposals 
they were then making were more generous than the recommendations made 
by the Tariff Board As I say, we were quite deliberate m the action we 
took, and I think I maV claim that as a result of that action, we ha\e 
succeeded in extricating the Tata Iron and Steel Company from what was 
a verj' serious position Indeed, there is confirmation of that fact in the 
speech of the Chairman of the Board of Directors at the last annual meet-* 
ing of the Company Now, Sir, I am'happy to say that the position of the 
steel industry is very much better The Tariff Board themselves brings 
out these points quite clearly In the first place, a great difficulty in Janm 
ary last was that there were heavy stocks of imported steel in the country* 
Those stocks were hanging hke a thunder-cloud over the market No-w" 
those stocks hai e been dissipated, and we hai e the defimte statement of the 
Tariff Board dhat stocks of imported steel are nOw practically normal* 
Then again, Sir, we can claim that the prices of steel have been stabilised* 
It is true that they have been stabibsed at a low level, but the essential 
point IS that they have been Ftabilised, and the result of that stabilisation 
of prices is 'that, if the calculations we have made m the Commerce Dc* 
partment are correct, there has been a considerable increoFc in the cOn^ 
sumption of steel m India, v.hich is a very satisTactorj' fe*ature Then 
again, one of our great difficulties in January’- last was the enormous stocks 
of steel held by the Tata Iron and Steel Company Those stocks, the 
Tariff Board report, arc now down to normal, and the Company arc having 
%ory much less difficult} than the-v had in selling their steel Indeed, the 
Chairman of the Board of Director^ in his speech at the last annual meet- 
ing defimtely told us that the Compnn} was booked well ahead with 
orders There are no more of those forced sales at ruinous prices, which 
were such an embarrassment to the Tata Iron and Steel Corapam in the 
autumn of last year I ha^c quoted more than once from the speech of the 
Chairman at the annual meeting, but I will quote him again He then 
said that “ the position of the Company is steadily improiing from day 
to daj and from month to month ” There is improiement in another direc- 
tion also There has been a stoppage of that enormous flood of imports 
of steel into India which was such a feature of the position in the autumn 
of last \car I thmk I ma^ sa'v that there are signs nowjthat our policy 
of protect m" the steel mdustrv m India is becoming cffcctue and the 
cleartNt testimony to that fact is the reduction of this flood of imports 
i gaie point figures in rcpl} to a question bj Mr Das the other dnj I 
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told the House that m the first half of 1924 the impoits of steel bars into 
India were 120,000 tons In the second half of 1924 these imports dropped 
to 90,000 tons and in the first half of 1925 they dropped to 52,000 tons 
I think that is a ^cr^ striking fact It is a fact winch indicates that our 
policy IS at last becoming cfTcctne and it is a fact rvliich necessarily im- 
presses mj Honourable colleague on the light, because, as our pobey 
becomes effective, so our roicnue from our pioteetive duties on steel are 
bound to become less and less That, Sir, is tlie reason why we were sur-^ 
prised in getting the recommendation fiom the Tariff Board for enhanced^ 
bounties In January the position of the industiy was critical Now the 
industr}' is (in a rery much healthier condition and therefore we were 
rather surprised to get a recommendation foi an increased measuie of 
assistance But, Sir, the Taiift Board’s recommendations are perfectly 
logical I expect that Honourable Members realise the method adopted by 
the Tariff Board "Wlien the}’' first put up their scheme for protection in 
1924, naturall}' th\^ had to arrive at some measure of the protection re- 
quired, and their fii'st task was to arrive at a fan estimate of the cost of 
production in India and a fair selling price for locally produced steel 
The House ^vlll remember tliat the fair selling price thej’’ ai rived at wa? 
Bs 180 for certain classes of steel and Rs 175 for stiucturals and steel oj 
that kind Then they had to arrive — and this is the method they have 
adopted in this last report^ — at an estimate of tlie puce the Tata Iron and 
Steel Companv arc bkeb’’ to obtain for their steel during the nest 18 
months Thoj’- hai c made the best estimate they can and they have reported 
their results in this icport The difference between the two — ^the fair 
selling price for locallv produced steel and the pnee the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company is likelv to ha\e — rcpicsents the measure of protection re- 
quired Tlien, Sir, the Tariff Board set to work to try and forecast the 
amount of steel on which bounties will have to be paid, which the Tata 
Iron and Steel Companv w'ere likely to produce in the next 18 months 
Having arrived at these two factors, namely, the difference between the 
fair selling price for locally produced steel and the price the Company is 
likely to get, and the amount of steel on which boauity is required, aU that 
the Tanff Board then had to do was to make an arithmetical calculation 
Thej" made certain adjustments and armed by that method at the result 
that the amount of bounty that we ought to give to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company is Rs 90 lakhs The scheme is a perfectly logical scheme It 
IS carrying out to its logical conclusion the scheme put up by the Tariff 
Board in 1924. 

But, )Sir, the Government of India have toi look at this matter from 
rather a different point of view The Tariff Boaid took a perfectly detached 
point of view in considering this question, but we have to take rather a 
different standpoint I should bke at once to make this point Though we 
have thought it necessary to make some reduction in the proposals of the 
Tariff Board, I hope the House wall not think that we are in any way 
weakening in our pohey of protecting the steel industry That, Sir, is not 
toe case, and I say it most emphatically We have to take various consi- 
derations into account In the first place, though toe Tariff Board had 
naturally to adopt this method in ariinng at their estimate of toe amount 
of protection Required, that is to say, they naturaUy have had to bridge 
the gap, I beg the House to observe that we on the Government Benches 
have been always careful to safeguard ourselves against any impression that 
we Vould guarantee the Tata Iron and Steel Company any nartie 
L4DPI ^ 
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price I made that point clear in nij s])cceli introducing' the Steel In- 
dustry (Protection) Bill It 'is quite impossihlc for Government to 
guarantee to any Company anj particular inicc 

The next point I desire to make is this The House must remember 
that bounties are a Aeo' much more generous form 
^ of assistance than increase of duties In the first 

place, Avlicn you increase the duly it is very raielj that our local manu- 
facturers get an increase of price cxacll.i cquualent to the increase of 
'duty. In the second place, the House must icmcmbcr that if a\c had put 
on an olTsctting duty instead of proceeding by vaj of bounties, ivc should 
have been justified, in fact, it should liaAc been our duty if prices of import- 
ed steel had inci cased, to take steps to take olT or to reduce such oft setting 
duty Here we arc asking the House to pledge itself to a scale of bounties 
for the rest of the life of the Steel Protection Act TJiat, I think, is a very 
important point 

Thirdly, I do not think the Tariff Board liaAc taken into account 
one fact. In making the adjustments to uhieh I liaAC just referred, that 
13 to say, m calculating the fair price of locally produced steel, they took 
into account the reduction in the cost of internal production caused by the 
increase in exchange But they took that into account onlj' in respect of 
what they call the bounty steel We haAe to treat the industry as a whole 
The industry makes what the Tariff Board call the bounty steel and they 
also make what the Tariff Board call other steel, and we think that they 
kave not taken into account, in estimating the amount of bounties required^ 
the effect of the higher exchange on the cost of production of that other 
steel If you apply, as we have done ui the Commerce Department, the 
Tariff Board adjustment not only to the bounty steel but also to other steel 
it means that the amount of bounty might legitimately be reduced by 
Its 10 lakhs There are other considerations of this kmd which we have 
got to bear in mind In the first place, though the Tariff Board’s estimate 
of the surplus revenue from these protective duties is as accurate an esti- 
mate as could be made, stdl it is only an estimate Under their proposals 
there is only a margin of Ks 24 lakhs Personally we are inclined to 
think that that margin is too small and we have also got to remember that 
Ave are dealing here vnth the tax-payer's money, that there are many other 
commitments of Government and we have got to be careful that we are not 
too generous to one firm at the expense of other legitimate claimants upon 
us But, Sir, and here I come to what I consider to be the most important 
point of all We have another reason which has actuated our proposal 
It IS a reason which under the terms of reference the Tariff Board could 
not take into account, but it is a consideration which the Government and 
this House must take into account very much The House must reniem- 
bei 1hat~bounties are rather a demoralising form of assistance, and the 
danger of bounties is that we teach the firm to whom we give those bounties 
to rely too mueb upon Government and too httle upon itself Sir, I am 
here on verv dehcate ground I would not have trespassed upon it at aU 
' had not the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company referred to this point in his speech at the annual meeting He 
said in that speech — I should like to read you the passage 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to listen to me very carefuUy Make no mistake 
about this point. AVe hold this money in trust for you But you yourself hold it m 
trust for the Indian nation which has at great sacnfice to the country and bcbeving 
that the development of this great industry will strengthen and further the national 
growth, given you in the shape of protection more than the whole of the net profit 
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rhich wc linvo imdc The bounties on rails and the bounties on ingot steel paid to us 
during the last 3 ear in actual money escccd Ea 65 lakhs And in addition ive have 
the bcncDt of the tariff on other steel In return for this tho country expects us and 
you to build up ns soon as jimcticablo a strong and healthy industry able in course 
of time to stand nithout protection, capable of strengthening and supporting the 
industrial development of India ” 

When I intioduced Ihc Steel Pioteetion Bill in May 1924 I made an appeal 
to the ind'istry’ to co-operate ivith the Goveriunent and the Legislature 
When I proposed bounties in Januaiy last I made that same appeal, and 
S)’, I feel that I ought to make that appeal again I think the Chairman 
of tho Boaid of Directors will bear me out when I say that hitherto there 
has been no response to that appeal, and that is a feature in the position 
•winch nonies me most The House has to remember that owing to the 
■wa^ in winch the capital of this company is arranged, about tiio-thiids 
of tho share capital takes the form of second preference shares the inter- 
cut on -which IS cumulative For the past thiee years I think I am correct 
in sajing that arrears of that interest amoiuiting to about Hs 50 lakhs 
a year have been accumulated There is a load of debt amounting to 
Rs 1-J crores on tliat score alone round the neck of the company, and I feel, 
Sir, that v e m this House ought to send a message to-day to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company that we cqiect them to take this matter in hand and 
that -we expect them to co-operate -with us in putting their industry upon 
a sound and healthy basis We have placed a heavy burden upon the 
country I tlmik I am correct 111 saying that the Tariff Board in their first 
report estimated that burden at about 14 crores a year In addition to that, 
if my proposals are accepted, we will ha^e paid during the life of this Act 
to this one company Rs 203 lakhs I think that we have been — I do not 
go back upon that for a moment — vre ha^e been very generous to the in- 
dustry, but I feel that the Government and this House have a nght to 
claim from the industry co-operation •with us in this matter I am per- 
•^eetlv satisfied that, though we are not putting the company on velvet, 
yet we are giving them a very bberal measure of assistance and the figures 
in the Tariff Board's o-wn report will bear that statement out The only 
serious point that has been put to me by my Honourable friends opposite 
in -^his matter is, " Yes, but what -will happen if exchange goes up ? What 
•will you do then 7 ” Sir, I am not an excliange broker and I am not a 
prophet 111 exchange I am not m a position to say whether exchange is 
likely to go up or to go do-wm {An Honourahle Membei “It is going 
up ’’) But I do say this, that if exchange does go up to any serious extent 
for any prolonged period, then it -will be a new factor requiring consider- 
ation {An Sonourahle Member “ And a new Resolution ’’) In the 
meantime, I hope that the House •will unanimously accept this recommenda- 
tion of Goiemment 

Mr President As m the case of the last Resolution moved by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, I propose to allow a general discus- 
sion to proceed upon this Resolution also for some time and then to take 
up the amendments one by one 

Mr 0 B Chartres (Associated Chambers of Commerce Nominated 
Non-Offieial) I am sure I am voicing the opinion of many Members in this 
House when I say that I regret very much that the Commeice Member has 
been compelled to bring before us again a Resolution to give a further 
extension of bounties to the steel industry When the Tariff Board -sub- 
mitted their original report and this House imposed an exti'a tariff to give 
protection to the 6t?'el industry there was at the time df the inquiry 
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coubideiublc nniount o£ oi)j)osilion fiom trfulcl^ and u*icrs of steel through- 
out the country, hut these traders and users subordinated "nliat might be 
called their peisonal intcicsts to the mcu that the steel industry ivas of 
national importance to India and the Chambers of Commerce agreed at 
that time, reluctantly 1 admit, but they did agree to the increased duties 
which Mcio imposed and it Mas ^crJ'• unfortunate foi the steel industry 
that almost immediately after the imposition of these duties the sharp 
rise in exchange enabled s-tcel to come into the country so cheap that the 
effect of the protection aflorded Mas of piacticallj no use to the company 
and the company had again to come to this Iloiuse for a boiintj i The second 
report of the Tariff Board mIio haic just inquired into the position at the 
present daj' has sIiomti that this rise in exchange still exists and that the 
company again needs a considerable measure of support to enable it to 
cairy on effectnclv at the picsent time, and I am glad to infoiri the House 
that the Chambeis of Coranicrco of this countrj' haic authorised me to 
state that they fully agree to any action that is found iiecessai-y to keep 
this companj’- going pioiided such support be gnen bj' bounties and I 
therefore beg to suppoi t the Resolution i orj full} 

The reasons M'hich the Honourable Member has just given to the 
House for not accepting the lecommcndations of the Tariff Board in fidl 
have, I must soy, earned a ceitain amount of weight Mith me, but I think 
there are other consideiations which also ha\o to be taken into accoimt 
The Honourable Member has told us that he has examined the Tanff Board 
report and that this examination shows that the Tariff Board haic not 
made sufiBcient allowance for exchange adjustment on steel and he estimdtcs 
the allowance under this head at 10 lakhs I think there is another matter 
in which the Tariff Board have erred and that is in the olIoMance they haie 
given for the profit on sales of surplus pig-iron produced by this company 
I happen to know a good deal of the pig-iron market in ray own busi- 
ness and I should be very surprised if tlie Tarift Board have not oier- 
estimated under this head by at least 15 lakhs of rupees Consequently 
this error neutralizes the Honourable Member’s objection and it seems to 
me that the figure which the Government have now decided to adopt might 
have been a little more liberal There is one other point of view that I 
should like this House to take into consideration That is when the next 
inquiry comes along, we want to see this company in such a position that 
it will be able to compete Muthout having to come to this House for boun- 
ties 

Now, Sir, I have exaimned these reports very carefully and the posi- 
tion of this company seems to be this, that on the production of pig-iron 
which IS the first stage of steel, it is working very efficiently and can pro- 
duce more than the expected output In the third stagfe the Rolling JIills, 
where they roll the steel ingots and bring them to the form in which steel 
18 sold, the company is also in a position to deal Math very much larger 
quantities than it is now deabng with, and it is only in the actual steel 
manufacturing plant that the company requires some alterations in order 
to considerably increase its output The effect of this increased output 
IS very considerable when you come to consider the cost per ton of manu- 
factured steel I have jotted down a few figures and although the Tariff 
Board in this book think that 120 lakhs per annum sliould be enough as 
overhead charges for this company, personaUy I think thej have under- 
estimated I think that the figure for depreciation should not be less than 
90 lakhs per annum and taking into account the figure for interest on capi- 
tal and the debenture interest, I will take the overhead charges ht 150 laMis 
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of rupees per amium, so that on an output of 300,000 tons per annum, 
which IS the rate of output which is expected during the next half year, 
the overhead charges per ton of steel will be Rs 50 Now, I think it is 
greatly to the interest of this company to increase its output until it. can 
use the whole of the pig-iion that is manufactured and keep its fmishmg 
plant up to full work and so reduce its cost to the lowest possible figure 
Not only will the works cost come down but, if the output be increased 
to 400,000 tons, the overhead charges will come down by Rs 12-8-0 a ton 
Now t-liis figure is more than the bounty that the Government are offering 
the company to-day and the point I would make is that had the Govern- 
ment agreed to give the extra bounties which the Tariff Board now recom- 
mend on the condition that the company guarantee to employ 30 lakhs 
of rupees of that bounty to build a thud steel furnace so as to brmg the 
output of their steel plant up to the capacity of their blast furnaces and 
the capacity of their rolling mills, when the company comes to this House 
agam in 1927, they would in my opinion be in a position to compete with 
the world^s market without any bounty whatsoever I would ask the 
Commerce Member very seriously when dealing with one of the amend- 
ments on the paper recommending this extra bounty if he would not 
consider accepting that recommendation provided that the company gave 
a guarantee such as that I have indicated From an engineeiing pomt 
of view I am confident that that is the way in which this company wdl be 
able to get its works cost down and put itself in a position to compete 
with the world I do not think I have anything more to say and I will 
simply repeat that I support this Resolution 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) ^terested as I am in the Tata Iron and Steel Company both 
as a director and a shareholder I felt that it might be unnecessary for me 
to take part in the debate to-day , but the latter part of the speech made 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member has made me change my mind 
It IS not only necessary but also incumbent upon me to put before this 
Hou^-e the other side of the picture I do not wish to-day to refer at all 
to the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the relief which the 
Commerce Member said the Government of India are so generously offer- 
ing to the company It is I think very unfortunate that the company 
iihich happened to be m a position to help the Government during the 
war at great sacrifice to the interests of its shareholders as compared with 
what steel companies were doing in other parts of the world should have 
been a company consisting of private shareholders If the Honourable the 
Commerce Member had every time that he referred to the “ generous treat- 
ment ” the Government of India gave to this company also said that the 
company had treated the Government of India not outy generously but 
extravagantly at the expense of the shareholders during the war period, 
I would not have referred to this at aU But that, Sir, is beside the point’ 
T only wish to bring this up because I feel that this House ought to be 
placed in a position to fairly judge what is “ generous ” on the part of 
my friend on the Treasury Benches and what is not At present the Goi- 
ernment of India are only making a deferred payment to the company 
foi what they took from the shareholders of that company more or less 
under a moral promise which has stiU to be earned out I wish how- 
ever, to put that on one side ’ 

The Honourable the Commerce Member said that he was not an ex- 
change broker and therefore he claimed all innocence and if I may say 
so, almost ignorance regaidmg how fluctuations in exchange on the up- 
ward side may affect this question 
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The IJowse need not be reminded that, whilst the Commerce iMeuihcr 
IS not nn cxeh.inf'c hrolcci, ho has at Jus \cry elbow the main operator m 
exchange in fhc Indian mnilvct, and he need not go far, Su, to he wise 
in the fiituie com sc ol the lupee sterling exchange E\tn a broker, well 
placed as he mav be, has go( to go to his client Tiie Commerce Member has 
only got to turn round to his esteemed colleague and there he has, with- 
out the slightest trouble, the most up to date information as to what is 
m store for Indi.i in exchange fluctuation 

Mr M. A Jinnah * Which no broker can get 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas None else lloivcvcr that is a 
matter -which I shall refer to again I do not say the Commerce Member 
should indicate today ■which wav he will work if any fluctuations- come 
about in the e-^changc market 

As I said, my mam reason for rising to address the IJoiiso th-day is in 
connection with the appeal which the Commerce jMember made to the 
company He referred to a certain part of the speech of the Chairman 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, a part of the speech which I may 
say I had something to do with I did not hear if the Commerce Member 
referred to that part of the Chairman’s speech with appro\ol, hut I am 
sure he could not disappiove of that appeal that the Chairman of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company made to the shareholders of that com- 
pany 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes l^fay I explain. Sir, that I want- 
ed to reinforce that appeal ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas . I am very glad, Sir, that the Gov- 
ernment of India have some things at least that they can approve of com- 
ing from Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Company But may I ask 
the Commerce Member whether the appeal he has now chosen to make is 
not too vagut and too general ? What' does the appeal convey ? There 
IS a part of the capital rupees 7-^ ciores in preference shares , what do 
you want the company to do with that capital ? Why not say definitely 
to the company, this is what you would like the company to do and give 
your reasons for it As a matter of fact, Sir, I think I have been after the 
Commerce Member for more than a year now to get at w'hat the Govern- 
ment of India think would be the right thing for the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to do in order that the Government of India mav help that com- 
pany to build up, not necessarily a company^ which will yield laige dividends 
to the sbareholdeis, but w^hat I am more concerned with, and what I am 
sincerely concerned wuth, to see a steel and iron industry in India which 
■Will enable us, w'lthm five, ten or fifteen years, to be independent of any 
imports from outside May I ask the Commerce Member whether he has 
definitely told the company what he would like to lie done, and whether he 
has definitely discussed it with representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company ? May I ask him whether he has inquired if any diSerence 
has cropped up between the Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Goveniment of India ? I am quite prepared, as far as my 
position IS concerned, whether in my personal capacity or in my capacity 
a-? a director of that company, to agree to any vote that this House may 
pass m connection -with what will be the fairest thing for the company to 
do by the tax-payoi* Of this country But, Sir, I strongly object, in an 
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important matter like this, to take, without challenge, tlie opinion of the 
Exccutne of the Go^elument of India when we have radical differences of 
opinion with them Let this House go into a committee on this question , 
let a strong, expert committee be appointed in order that the necessary 
terms *may he laid doAvn after hearing representatives of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company The shareholders have i cry material differences of opinion 
on this question with some of the views of the Government of India 
I have been foi the last year and more discussing these with very prominent 
sli ircholders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Many of these share- 
holders arc men vho aie capable of looking at both sides of the question, 
namely, then personal intcrobts as shareholders, and also how the com- 
pany can I)c helped not onlj’’ to liie, hut also to Ine in a mamier which 
A\iil make this countrj independent of havmg to import from outside 
These shareholders, Sii, have adianccd to me \cry strong reasons why 
some of the iccommendations which hare been put before the company 
till now hj’’ the Commeice i\Iemhcr cannot he and should not be accepted 
by the Diiectors of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Sir, the position 
of the Goiernment of India at times has been lerj-^ pecuhar When the 
Tata lion and Steel Compaiy approached them for assistance, we were 
told at times that, after aU, what matters to the country is that somebody 
should run the companv, that the furnaces should continue to blow With 
a mentalitj' of that nature, and with a tendenej' m that directiou, it would 
be difficult for people, vho ha\c put up the money for tins industry, 
A cars before the Goveinmcnt of India woke up to this industry, to accept 
as gospel truth vhatever the Bxecutne of the GoAcinment of India may 
(hoose to lay down I say to-day, Sii, let the Honourable the Commerce 
^lemher moie for a committee of this House to he appointed to consider 
the question Let tliat committee discuss the question with the executive 
of the company aud also hear the Honouiahle Membeis of the Governor 
General’s Exccutn'c Council in this connection I think that, after a full 
and fan discussion of this question, theie should be no difference of 
opinion regarding vhat should he done in the best interests of the tax- 
pajer and irithout hitting the company unduly and unfairly But even 
leanng that aside, Sir, I feel the shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company would hai'e to, and I think they would be prepared to, accept 
the A'erdict of a committee of tlus House in this connection Let us not 
grope in the daik , it is no use making vague general appeals which lead 
nowhere Put something on paper, discuss it, when there is a specific 
difference of opinion let a committee of this House decide what they think 
would be the nunimum that Ave would he entitled to ask from the Gov- 
ernment of India until this industry is substantially built up 

I do not Avish, in the slightest degree, to minimise the assistance which 
th( Commerce Member and the Finance Member have'agreed to give to 
this companA’’ till now I realise. Sir, that, placed as we are in this very 
peculiar position, under this present constitution, without their consent 
and Avithout the sympathy that they have shoAvn till now, even what we 
have got up till now could not haAe been available I am not bhnd tc 
the fact that, in spite of having the best of cases, if they simply say “ No ” 
it IS “ No ” for ever, and this House has frightfully restricted powers to 
force their opmion on the Executive, however strong the feeling in the 
House may he I do not therefore say this or anything m a spirit of 
criticism or cavilhng at the GoAernment of India , but when the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member chooses to get up in this House and make an 
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appeal to tlic shareholders, I do not want there to he any misimderstand- 
ang that, as far as the shaieholders and directors of that company are 
concerned, we are prepaied to meet and discuss I 'personally feel that 
the diiectors and shaieholders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company should 
be prepared to accept their verdict after an inquiry into the wholb ques- 
tion by a committee appointed by this House, side by side with the Exe- 
cutive I feel. Sir, that I am -not asking anything too much In fact 
I feel that, unless and until some method of this nature is adopted, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member ivill always continue to haie a giicv- 
ance against the company and against the shareholders, and the share- 
holders in their turn will always have a grievance against the Executive, 
who according to the ordinary shareholder of the company js suspected 
of trying to shake the shareholder out of what is his just due 

The Commerce Member, Sir, in a previous debate referred to things 
being put before his departmental committee, that is, the departmental 
committee of the Commerce Department He particularly refeircd to 
those, I think on the suggestion made by my Honourable friend on my left 
Mr Jinnah that any proposals m connection with protection to an industry 
should hereafter be examined by a committee of this House The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member said, and he said that again in connection with 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr Dumasia which Eventually 
had to be luled out of the Bill that we passed yesterday, tliat he would put 
the matter before his departmental committee I do not remember very 
aecuiatelj Sii, if I have the honour to be on this departmental committee, 
hut I have an idea that I was one of those selected by him for the pur- 
pose Mav I ask him how many meetings he has had either this year or 
last year o£ his departmental committee ? One wonders if these com- 
mittees are more or less ornamental, for I think last year we were called 
to only one meeting and sq far as the six months of this year are concerned 
we have attended none because none was called, in older to assist that 
Department Therefore the departmental committee or advi'.orj com- 
mittee of this Department, Sir, is not the channel through which anything 
useful can be done 

This question of protection is one which gives rise to a series of mis- 
apprehensions and misunderstandings because the Government of India 
have not yet decided to get the House to agree upon or to lay doivn the 
minimum conditions on which an industry is entitled to protection 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The Fiscal Commission 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas The Finance Member says the 
Fiscal Commission Well, have you acted up to all the recommendations 
of the Fiscal Commission ? What are the details ? Does he contend that 
no details have to he worked out ? If it is so and the Finance Member 
feels that the recommendations contained in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report arc all that is required, why do the Government of India not get 
up and say in reply to what the Honourable Mr Joslii has been moving 
consistenth and repeatedly that the question of labour does not arise on 
the question at aU, and why do the Government of India not take the 
opinion of the House whether these amendments have the slightest sympathy 
of the House 1 The Fiscal Commission laid down the broad principles 
The details must be worked out I cannot help feeling that if this is to 
be carried out in this manner, I mean the question of protection by the 
Goiernment, ve-maA liaic to criticise the policy as being earned out more 
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m ao nnvatcunsk way tliaa in a tborougli gomg businesslike manner Let 

House lay doiMi nhat they think are the minimum requirements which 
tliey expect from any industry which asks for iiiotectiou Hanng laid 
that down, we will Imoii exactly nhei'c we stand , and an industry apply- 
ing for pi election -would liaie to -woik up to these minimum conditions 
Tlien the question nhjeh will be a coraparatnely simple one to decide, 
mil be — lb the protection desened or not on the minimum conditions we 
have laid down f 

I feel, Sir, that I ha^ o spoken somewhat frankly I felt that in order 
that this House may know exactly yhere the positien stands I epght to do 
so to day The ordniarj’- routine on these occasions, Sir, is for tt person 
who IS on the boird'of the company affected by the protection Bill to 
get up and say “ I thank you \ery much , we appreciate your action very 
much and nc are most giateful to jou ” If I have not said that, it is 
not becaiTJC I do not mean it The Finance Jlember may laugh as much 
as lie likos, but I sincerely say on behaK of the Tata Board and the share- 
holders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company we are all giateful to this 
House and to the Exccutiie foi whatever the3' have voted m the past and 
whatever thej' chose to lote to-day 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru And m the future ! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas That is not for me even to expect ' 
But, Sii, ns a Member of this House I feel that I would not be doing mj'- 
duhv eithei bv the companj' on whose boaid I sit oi by my colleagues in 
this House il I did not tell them exactly how the matter stands It is 
now up to the Commeice Member to accept m3' suggestion asking this 
House to appoint a committee to hear both sides, find out w'hat they would 
like and then send it to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in case no deci^ 
Sion IS armed at between the directors or representatives of the share- 
holders and the committee of this House in connection -with the mam sub- 
ject about which the Commerce Member has made an appeal here I 
therefore, Sir, wath these woids thank the House for having heard me with- 
out interruption, as was the case last time, and ha-nng heard me so 
patiently I have tiied m3 best to put before the House the reason why 
the details should be gone into and laid do-wu \er3' clearly by a com- 
mittee of tins House with the assistance of the Executive of the Govern- 
ment of India 

Mr K C Neogy (Dacca Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) Sir 
I have no desire to strike a discoidant note on this occasion Indeed, I 
stand by the policy of protection which this House deliberately adopted 
last year , but, Sii, I think on the occasion of such an annual stock-takmg 
of the situation, it is permissible to put the pomt of view of the eonsumer 
in so far as it does not conflict with the interests of the trade itself Sir, 

I think it IS the business and duty of this Hou&e to- adjust the conflictmg 
interests of the consumer to those of the trade which it seeks to protect 
I am led to make these observations m -^uew particularly of the now 
situation that has been created since we discussed the Steel Protection 
Act m May of last year This Resolution itseK is an evidence of the new 
situation that has been created 

In the first place, the protective duties which this House passed 
last year have proved ineffectne for the purpose foi which the3' wcie 
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intended Tbat is the mam reason why we have this Eesolution before ns 
to-day , and the second circumstance is that the Government have actually 
collected much more in tlie shape of extra duties’ than they ever anticipat- 
ed Otheiwise there would not_have been the wherewithal to pay the 
extra bounties Sir, when the Tariff Board considered this matter m 1924^ 
the}' imagined that the proceeds of the extra duties would be ^nst enough 
to balance the bounties that would be necessary to be given under their 
recommendations I would draw the attention of the House to paragraph 
99 of their Eeport of 1924 on this point This is what they stated 

“We fully recognise that the protection of basic industries by means of bounties 
has certain obvious advantages, but we fear that ^or financial reasons any scheme 
which proposed to accord protection to steel solely by this means must be dismissed 
as impracticable at present, and vo need not dwelt on the pomt further We have, 
however, considered whether a scheme could bo devised of a combination of taxill duties 
and bounties so as to restrict as far as possible the burden on the consumer ” 

Tlicn they proceed to point out that, as their pohey becomes effective, the 
higher duties will reduce the imports more and rn'ore^and therefore a time 
will be reached when there will be very little money with which to pay 
bounties , and that is the reason why they recommended a pohey of com- 
bmation of protective duties and bounties for a beginning 

Now, Sir, it has been admitted m reply to a question that Gov emment 
have derived a net profit of about 30 lakhs of rupees after meeting the 
lemands of the bounties so far , and the Tariff Board m their latest 
report in paragraph 34 state that the mcrease m revenue is likely to ex- 
ceed the payments on account of the bounty by 24 lakhs in the three years 
during which the Steel Industry (Protection) Act remains in force They 
arrive at that figure on the basis of the amounts which they recommended 
should be given in the shape of bounties But it has been stated by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, the Government have no intention to 
give effect to their recommendation m this behalf in its entirety I theie- 
forc feel confident that the result of this wiU be that mstead of leaving a 
surplus of 24 lakhs, m three years, the surplus in the hands of Govern 
nienl will come up to at least 70 lakhs, if not more Sir, may T inquire 
if in tiiese circumstances the consumer has got any claim to relief ? I 
do not mean that the amount of the bounty should be cut down, what I 
laeaii is that this amount should not be allowed to be coUaied by the 
Honourable the Finance Membei Sir, I am perfectly aware of the fact that 
tbo Steel Pi otection Act will not come up for amendment till its fall term 
of tbiee years has been run But what is there to prevent the grantii.g 
of rebates in regard to certain items in the schedule of duties which, on 
cons delation by the Government and by this House, may not justffv 
the high duties that have been imposed on them ? Sir, I would m this 
connection refer to the case of galvanised sheets as an illustration 
The Honourable the Commerce Member will remember that I had a 
minute of dissent appended to the report of the Select Committee on the 
Steel Protection BiU m which I dealt with the case of galvanised sheets 
It iS" not my intention to disclose what passed in the meetmg of the 
Select Committee, but I am sure that neither the Honourable the Pmance 
Member nor the Commerce Member will deny that the case for galvanised 
sheets, so far as the duty was concerned, was a very weak one 

Mr Devaki Prasad finha Then why did you support it ? 

Mr E G Neogy I shall give the explanation for it -pi esently Well,. 
Sii, on the canons laid dowm by the Taiiff Boaid itself, the high pio- 
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tectne duts’’ sought to be imposed on the gahanised sheets could not 
he supported ivhen ■we came to consider that Bill And what was tlie 
attitude taken up by Government in that connection I They got me to 
drop mj^ suggested amendment almost at the point of the bayonet as it 
were, beeause Government would hai e dropped the Bill, if I had insisted 
on my amendment Well, Sir, I haie no desire to go at length into what 
took place m the Select Committee, but I think it will not be denied <-hat 
the onlv justification for putting up the rates on gahanised sheets was 
not that this was a fit case foi piotective duties, but that Goveniment 
wanted monej with which to pay out the bounties 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I should like to explain that 
I do not admit the statement just made by the Honouiable Member, nor 
do I admit that I got him to do anj'lhing 

Mr K 0 Neogy I uould expect the Honourable Member to deal 
with these points when I hai e finished my speech I find that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member challenges the position taken up bv 
me I would refer him to the first Repoit of 1924 of the Tarift Board 
If we turn to the table which they append to their report at page lo2, 
we find that this is the onlj’’ item in which as much as two-thuds of the 
burden falls on the general consumei as distinct from the Railways, Gov- 
ernment depaitmcnts, public bodies and the principal industries 

Sir, I will now turn to another figure What is the average quantity 
that India consumes m galvanised sheets ? The Tariff Board estimated 
our future requirements at 105,000 tons annually But we find from their 
latest report that this estimate has been falsified, and that the quantity 
Tihich thej' now calculate as representing our annual requirements is 
210,000 tons, and the net increase in re\euue which they expect fiom this 
head is 25 lakhs and odd m 1924-25, 34 2 lakhs in 1925-26, and 32 4 lakhs 
in 1926-27 That is to say, this furnishes the heaviest item of net increase 
in revenue from the protective duties Now, Sir, how much of this quan- 
tity are the Tatas expected to manufacture ? In the report of 1924, 
the Tariff Board expected the Tatas to manufacture 8,000 tons m 1924 25, 
out of which they have not manufactured even half, that is to sa'sq they 
have manufactured less than 4,000 tons In 1925-26 the Tariff Board tx- 
Iiected the Tatas to manufacture 15,000 tons, while as a matter of fact 
they have manufactured only 13,200 tons In 19^6-27, the Tatas are ex- 
pected to manufacture 18,000 tons When we reach that figure, which 
is the maximum laid down in the Tariff Board Report, that will represent 
about Ill2th of the total quantity consumed by India Now, I ask the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, if he can justify the high protective 
duties on galvanised sheets in these circumstances ? 

Sir, I have already shown that you are taxmg the general consumei 
a bttle too much over this item And I think that, when you have such’ 
a large amount in your hands as surplus after meeting the claims of 
bounties, this House should insist on the Government reconsidermg their 
policy in regard not merely to galvamsed sheets, but to such items gene- 
rally as come into consumption in very large quantities bv the ordinary 
people, and which the Tatas are not expected to manufacture in any large 
quantities in the near future 

Sir, in this connection I would remind the House, although I may be 
accused of raising a parochial point, that galiamsed sheets are very 
iaigely in use, even among the poorer classes, in the province which I 
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e the honour to rcprcFcnt in this House, and the hij/rli dutj nhich the 
Oo^ornraont haAc fixed on this item is woikin" lem harshlj so far as the 
l.irgc portion ol tlic eonsiiinei m IJengal is eoucerned 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes It is not home out bj imports 
Mr K 0 Neogy 'Well, the impoil duties haie put up the prices 
The Honourable Member cannot den^ that I tliiuh, Sir, that in these 
cwcumstanecs, a ic\icn of tlie -whole inatiei is ^cl^ necessary I am 
not the man to dogmatise on these matters, but I uould implore Hie Gov-- 
cinment uthei to ask the Tniifi Board to go into rhis question \er.\ care 
fnlh and reeomnmnd as to uhetlier, in Mew of the unexpectedly Hige 
increase of the impoit duticb, the taritl sciiedults should be rcMsed, or 
w hether ani other relief can be granted m the shape of rebate or m anj 
Other form -which the Tarifl Board maj consider fit and proper As I 
jbegan b-\ saying, I ha\e no desire to oppose this motion, and I hope that 
ihr lequcst -which I make amII be borne in mind bj the Go-\ernment and 
the mattci will be in\estigaled b 3 the Tariff Board 

Mr President Since the general question has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, 1 w'lll take the amendments now , unless Sir Basil Blackett \v ints 
to replj on an\ of the points which hate been raised on the general 
question 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Fmance Member) Sir, there 
are one or two pomts -which hate been raised on the general discussion, 
which I propose to anst\ er, but I should be qmte -wiUiug to do so later 

I do not propose. Sir, to attempt to follow' the Honourable MembeF- 
•who has just spoken and re-open the -whole question of the Steel Protec- 
tion Act His speech -will be t cry much to the pomt a year and a half 
hence -when we are consideimg the renewal of that Act, and I ha-ce no 
doubt that he mil wery foreefuUv make the point that there are some 
duties in the Act as it stands which are higli from the point of rie^ of 
the consumer It would hardly lie in his mouth to make that complamt 
now unless he confesses (w hich I rather began to think is the confession 
behind his speech) — unless he confesses that he has weakned in his 
support to- the pohey of the protection of steel It is perfectly true that 
j we hare had rather more revenue from these 

protectiAe duties thus far than we ongmally 
estimated and that galvamsed sheets are responsible for a portion of the 
increase But the mam portion of the mcrease was due to the very large 
imports that took place just m the first few months or the earlj' portion 
of the period during which the Act was enforced To say that that shows 
that the pohey has been unsuccessful is I think incorrect The Honourable 
Member who just spoke said the pohey was meffective, but it is pro-ring 
very effective as I Imow from the figures showing a considerable reduction 
in the receipts from the customs department, from receipts other than 
galvanised sheets The estimate that the Tariff Board have produced is 
not one which we desire to challenge but it certainly does not lea^e a 
large margm and I myself should not be surprised if it is rather an over- 
estimate of our total receipts durmg the period One of the mam reasons 
why receipts have mcreased is that after the Tariff Board ’is first report 
was produced there was a general fall m the price of steel, both British 
specification and Contmental, — a very considerable fall not only m the 
rupee price but also m the steilmg price, and I think one reason for the 
considerable '■imports of galvanised sh^ts now k that, m of 1,1.^ 
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increase m duty, the cost has come do\vn so much that the consumer is 
uilling to pay the puce 

I ■will not attempt to follow the Honourable [Member further I rose 
mainly to deal with one or t'wo points that i\eie raised by Su Puishotamdas 
Thakiirdas First of all, wuth regard to the question of exchange The 
Honourable the Commerce ]\Iember said that, in the event of there being 
a serious and prolonged rise in exchange, a new situation would arise 
and it ■would be in such circumstances that we should have to reconsider 
the question of the amount of the bounty It is not I think possible to 
go beyond that It is not possible to malce any reasonable arrangement 
in ad^ancc to deal with an emergency of that sort The effect of a rise 
in exchange depends very much on the circumstances m which it occurs 
It IS not of course possible to saj"^ that, if you require X per cent pro- 
tection w'lth exchange at Is/i |6d you require 20|18 of X per cent pro- 
tection, if exchange goes to Is/t [Sd That is simply an impossible way 
of looking at the situation But I hope that the question mav not arise 
Speaking in Bombay in Julv, I said on behalf of Government that the 
Go^ernment had no desire to see exchange use above what would be the 
gold point at l^/i |6d , namely, Ish in existing circumstances, especially 

in view of the fact that tliere was no tendcnC 3 " for prices to rise but, on 
the contrarv a tendency foi jiricds to fall I repeat that statement on 
behalf of Go^cmment Wc have no desire at present to see any rise m 
the exchange Wc naturally cannot commit ourselves to any ■view as 
to what the final future of the exchange rate should be For that we are 
w-aiting for the report of the Currency Commission But pending the 
teceipt of the ■\aews of the Currency Commission, we have no desire to 
see exchange raised above Ish and, though I have seen many state- 

ments in the Press questiomng the capacity of the Government to make 
their desires effective, I can assure the House that in my opimon there is 
not the sbghtest doubt that we have full power to make our desire effecti \0 
I ■wall saj’^ no more about exchange 

I ■will say one or two words about the question as to what it is that 
the Government desire to see the directors and shareholders of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Companv do Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas spoke about 
differences of opinion between Government and the directors I do not 
think my Honourable friend the Commerce Member, liad any such differ- 
ence of opinion in mind nor dq we feel that there is any such difference 
of opinion Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas knows the difference of opinion 
that there has been between the directors and the shareholders, 
and I think it is a matter for the directors and shareholders to settle 
for themselves 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas May I, Sir, say at this stage that 
the directors are trying to carry into effect what the Government of India 
want ? Now, whatever the directors did put forward practically reflects 
if not totally certainly in the major part, what the Government of India 
ha^e indicated as deSiiable in their opinion Therefore, it practically 
comes to a difference of opimon between those who are mterested m these 
industries and the Government I submit. Sir, that what I have said 
home out by what the Fmanee Member himself has said 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I do not desire to chop logic. 
The position of the Goveimnent of India is quite clear They are desirous 
of making effective thepr pohey of proteetmg the steel md^try They 
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never have been conccined in protecting the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
as such So far as tlus House is conccined, the dcMie of this IIousc is 
to see a stiong steel indiistiv eslahlislied in this country , and, in mccv 
of the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Conlpan^ is the one company 
■which IS at the piescut time seiiouslv engaged in pioducing steel, 
obMOusly the financial position of the Tala lion and Steel Compam is a 
mattei of leij considerable inteiest both to the Goieinmcnt and to this 
House and to the nation The financial position of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Companv is a somevhat difficult one oviiig to tlie fact that, as pointed 
out by the Tariff Board in tlieii oiigmal leport, there is a eonsideiable 
amount of capital vhieli cannot be expected to cam a return The 
Goveniment’s ■view has been quite cienils slated to the compam, that 
this ought to he dealt vnth It is not for tlic Goeernraent to laj down the 
exact terms on vhich it should be dealt vitli still less is it foi the Gociwn- 
ment and a committee of this House to considei vhat terms Tata’s di.ec- 
tors should suggest to their shareholders foi dealing vith this diffi'’ult 
situation But I do think that it is right that the Gmernment and this 
House should make it clear to the Tata Iron and Steel Companj’- that their 
pohey IS to enable the company to earn a reasonable return on the capital 
■which IS leallv engaged in turning out steel and it is not the pohey of the 
Go-\ernment or of this House to put a company m a position out of 
bounties, ^oted at the expense of the tax-pa^er, to pay the arrears of 
di\ndcnds on second preference shares I cannot say more than that 
I do not think it is foi me oi the Government to enter mto details If I 
did so, I fear that, if Sir Charles Innes h.Ts been accused bj Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas of being vague, I should probably be accused by other 
people of being peihaps too precise I have no further observations to 
add on the question as a -whole except that I hope I may make an appeal 
to tbe House, in 'saevr of the shortness of time at our disposal, to get ahead 
•with the business 

The motion vas adopted 
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RESOLUTION BE GRANT OF PROTECTION TO THE. PAPER 

INDUSTRY 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) I beg to 
move 

“ Thxit this Assomhlr recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
Bssistanco bo piven to llio bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by tho 
imposition until tho 31st ilnrch 1032 of a specific protective duty at the rate of one 
snna per pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble, flint, poster and 
Btorco) ivluch contain less tnan 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and on all writing 
paper ” 

Sir, the agenda paper to day is a very long one and I see from it that 
there are an unconscionable hiiraber of motions against my name and au 
unconscionable numbci of amendments to those motions That being so, 
I hope the House ivill cscuse me if I try to spare them as ■vreU as mvself 
by being as brief os ]iossible m moiing this Resolution I think that 
I can take it for granted that all Honourable IMembers present here haAe 
read the Tariff Board’s Report on papei and that faet m itself miR hghten 
my labours considciabl’ Before I get down to my task I should just hke 
to make an apologj to the House for the sliort notice which I haye given 
them of this motion I should like to say that we ga\e notice of my Reso- 
lution at the earliest possible date and if we gase short notice it was 
because we could not help oursehis I hope that the House will not think 
that I am rushing them in this matter I have put down a Bill to be 
mtioduecd in tho e cut of mv Resolution bbng accepted The reason 
why I haae done that i'^ that, as the House v, ill see, we have disclosed our 
hand in this mattei We haie made our proposals for piotectire duties 
on certain classes of paper Theiefore it will be %ery inconvenient for 
the paper industry if we ha\e to defer tuat Bdl to the beginning of the 
nest Session, hecau‘-e what will h'^ppen is that the uuporters wiU lay m 
large stocks of the pnpeis on which ne wish to impose protective duties, 
and those large stocks wiU for a time at any rate lendei nugatory what- 
ever measure of protection we propose That is the leason why I am in 
the painful position of appearinc to lush the Ilou^e in this manner, and 
I hope that the House will accept my as-surauce that I have done so much 
against my will and without any desire to force them into a prematuie 
decision 

Now the Tariff Board’s task of course was to decide whether the paper 
industiT has made out a claim foi protection The paper industiy may 
be divided roughly into two classes There are the mills which make paper 
from grass, mainly sahai grass, and there aie the mills, which make paper 
from bamboo The latter class is at present a small one There is only 
one mill in India which at present makes paper from bamboo grass, and 
that is the mill belonging to the Indian Paper Pulp Company which has 
a ma'^imum output of 2,750 tons of paper a year In addition there is 
another mill which I understand is in course of construction at Rajah- 
mundry m the Madras Presidency That mill aims at making paper from 
bamboo as well as from straw Now in considering this question the first 
point that the Tariff Board were brought up against was the faet that the 
scope for the expansion of paper' manufacture in India is comparatively 
limited They devoted a good deal of time and attention to a careful 
anal'^sis of the consumption of and demand for paper in India The 
pos.slb^llt^ of expansion can best be measuied of comye by the volume of 
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ampoits o£ paper into India For the last two years the imports paper 
into India have averaged about 80,000 tons of paper a year That eocijm 
a lAigc amount, but from it certain deductions have to be made In the 
first place these imports include large quantities of old newspapers These 
old newspapers aic not imported for the purpose of satisfying the insatiable 
desire for information Iboy are imported solelj' as wrapping paper, and 
they come in so cheap that no Indian mill can possibly hope to produce 
wrapping paper at anything like tlic same price Therefore, those im- 
ports of old ncwspapci's have to he deducted Similarly there is a very 
large impoi t into India of w hat is called newsprint, that is paper on which 
new^spapers are punted It is m<idc vciy largely from what is knovm as 
mechanical wood pulp, that is, pulj) made by grinding w’ood fibre without 
the addition of any chemicals The Taritl Board haie cvcluded news- 
pi int also fiom the market which the Indian manufacturer can hope to 
captuie I think that possihlj' one leason wliy the Tariff Board did that 
w'as that they consideicd discietiou to be the better part of lalour I 
have no doubt Su George Rainc}'-, who like myself is a Scotchman and 
theiefore a peaceful and cautious not to say a timid person, thought it 
advisable not to get the Press up against his proposals But, howe\cr 
that may be, Iheie was another much more seiious and well-founded reason 
for this action This ncwsiirint, besides being absolutely necessary in 
India, IS so cheap that Indian papei could not compete with it unless we 
put on 'a perfectly outrageous dcgiec of protection Then again thcle are 
certain papers, either paper of special kinds such as rag papers, and 
stiaw boards, imU boai ds and the bke which arc not made in India and have 
to he excluded, and if we make all these deductions, we find that the 
scope of expansion for the paper industry in India is not more than 
20,000 tons a year That is not a very large amount, but it is the maximum 
possible amount at the moment No doubt as tunc goes on, in India as 
in other countries the consumption of paper wiU get greater and greater 
but we have to considei what it is now 
' Then, Sir, the Tariff Board proceeded to distinguish between the tivo 
classes of mills to which I have referred, namely the grass mills and thn 
bamboo mills, and to consider separately their claims for protection Thev 
take first the miUs making paper from grass, by which is meant from 
sabat grass In regard to these mills they make one reservation Thera 
is a mill proiected but not >et built at Saharanpur in the United Pro- 
vinces The Tariff Boaid think that the prospects for a grass mill at that 
place may for special reasons be favourable But subject to that reserva- 
tion, they come definitely to the conclusion that the existing grass mills 
do not satisfy the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission That 
is to say, in so far as the paper mdustry of India is dependent on grass 
for the manufacture of paper, its claim for protection fails I have no 
doubt that that finding of the Tariff Board came as a great disappoint- 
ment to a distmgmshed Membei of this House, but the Government have 
no hesitation in accepting that finding I do not know whether the House 
wdl expect me to go at any great length mto the reasons which actuated 
the Tariff Board in arriving at that conclusion I will deal with them 
very briefly Their definite finding is that the existing paper miUs using 
sa'ba^ grass as their chief paper-makmg material have no natural advantage, 
and that on the contrary they aie at a disadvantage Now first there is 
the quahty of paper made from sahai grass It has certain merits parti- 
cularly as wilting paper It is a most excellent wilting paper On the 
other hand it has certam defects which mihtate against its usefulness as 
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a printing paper Efforts are made to minimize those defects by mixing 
imported wood pulp with the sahat grass But even so the result is not 
entirely satisfactory and the Tariff Board find that the- saiat grass paper 
cannot meet all the reasonable lequirements of eousumeis in^India, that 
It has only a limited usefulness, and that there is no room for the extended 
use of this paper in India Now that is one reason Theie is anothei 
reason I hate mentioned just now that the Tariff Board find that sahai 
glass papei has no natural adiantages but that on the eontraiy it is at a 
disadiantage This is lery largely due to the fact that, no doubt owing 
to internal competition among the mills themselves, they have had to go 
further and furtliei afield for their supplies of grass, and moreover thp^ 
have had to pay a lieaMcr and heaviei royalty foi the right of collecting 
that grass, and the lesult is that grass is now an expensive material The 
Tariff Boaid find tliat the claim fails because they see no reason to hope 
that the mills using saboi grass vill ever be able to do without protection, 
and if ve pioteet them, thev viU always be a burden round our necks 
The case of bamboo papei is diffcjent We have had sufficient experience 
of making bamboo paper m India now to know that excellent paper can be 
made from bamboo Foi certain purposes it is not as good as paper made 
from salat grass, but a special ad^antago of papei made from bamboo is 
this that that papei appioxiinates much more closely than paper made 
from sabai glass to the papei made from ordinary chemical' w^ood pulp 
That IS to say, papei made from bamboo is likely to meet in greater 
measure the requirements of consumers in India and is likely to have a 
bigger market Then again bamboo paper has a great advantage ovei 
paper made fiom grass in its supplies of raw materials I have just men- 
tioned that the mills ha^e to go fuithex and further afield for salat grass 
but everybody laiows that the supplies of bamboo in India are very 
abundant indeed and they are xery widely distributed Onlj'’ a propor- 
tion, and a steadily diminishing proportion at that, of India’s demand for 
paper can be met by salat grass paper , on the other hand, there is reason 
to hope that if we can develop the making of paper fiom bamboo in India 
we shall not only be able to supply practically all our own demands for 
paper, but that also in the future we may build up a very important export 
trade in bamboo pulii , and the Tariff Board find that as the cost of 
chemical wood pulp goes up, as imported paper becomes more expensive, 
there is reason to hope that bamboo paper wdl in time be able to dispense 
altogether xyith protection I haxe just mentioned that chemical wood 
pulp, and therefore paper, is likely to go up in price , and this brings me 
really to what is one of the most important factors in the case The Tariff 
Board after inquiring into the mattei and examimng all the ax affable 
literature on the subject came to the following conclusion 

“ The Tvorld's supplies of coniferous woods are steadily diminishing, while the 
demand for such woods, whether as timber or for pulping, is increasing As a paper 
maki ng material wood must become more and more expensive, and an increase in the 
price of paper seems inevitable But it is impossible” 

they say 

"to forecast the date when the price of imported paper mil go up substanbalfr 

it may not take place for several years to come 

I had recent confirmation of that statement of the Tariff Board in a rep'^'^ 
of which I saw a notice m a paper the other day, a report fi om Canscr- 
where it was stated that the Canadian paper make.? are getting 
alarmed at the rate at which supplies of coniferous xvoods in Canada^ 
L4DPI 
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being dim m isbed and that they thought that before very long — tTnnt- 
the actual period put was 10 years — theie must be a veiy serious increase 
in the price of wood pulp and theiefoie of papei Now^at this point Ihe 
Tariff Board came up 'against a difficulty The geneial lines of their 
conclusions were clear, but their difficulty was that the possibihties of 
bamboo paper have not yet been fully tned out in India They are merelr 
in process of expeiiment As I said, theie is one mill making this paper 
in India, at the present time, that is, the Naihati mill , encouraging results 
have been attained It is quite a recent mill, but it has already brought 
its works cost down considerably below the woiks cost of the very much 
older grass miUs, and that is an encouraging sign That rmll is trying 
'out one of the processes by which you can make paper from bamboo pulp, 
namely, the sulphite process, but it cannot try out the matter properly 
because though it is a miU which was designed and built and has a power 
plant equipped for two papei machines, so far only one paper machine 
has been installed , and the lesiilt of that is of course that costs must be 
high, because the overhead is so gieat Then, again, theie is another 
process, the soda process That has not been tried at all in so far as , 
bamboo paper is concerned, and moreover very important modifications 
of that soda process have been developed at any rate on a laboiatory scale 
at Dehra I refer to what is called fractional digestion 

Now the Tariff Board consider that both those processes «ought to be 
properly tried out, the sulphite process and the soda process, and therefore 
they are not able to comm i t themsehes at present to a final decision whether 
we should embark finally on a permanent policy of protecting the bamboo 
paper industry Consequently, they make what I might call ad inieiim 
proposals In the first place, then first proposal is that on wilting paper* 
and certain classes of printing paper the existing duties of 15 per cent 
ad valoi cm should be raised to a specific duty of one anna They suggest 
that those duties should be emposed for a peiiod of 5 years and 'that 
they should be imposed on wntmg papers and on certain classes of 
printing paper In addition they suggest that a loan or a guarantee 
of debentures should be given to the Indian Paper Pulp Company to 
enable them to mstal a second paper machine at Naihati The Tariff 
Board say that that second paper machine would cost Es 10 lakhs I 
understand that the cost will be lather greater, but not very much 
Thirdly, they suggest that 'an inquiry should be made into the prospects 
of the mill which is being constructed at Ka 3 ahmundry and that if that 
inquiry satisfies the Government of India that the pi aspects of that mill 
are really good, then a loan, or similar assistance, should be given to 
the Carnatic Paper Company which owns that mill to enable it to try 
out this soda process The' House will of course observe that that la a 
complete scheme, all the parts of which aie interdependent The tariff 
protection is intended to keep the industry alne, while these processes 
are being tried out I do not propose to discuss the question whethc" 
the actual rates proposed by the Tariff Board are right or not I think 
that we must accept the Tariff Board’s opinion in that matter I will 
not say that the protective duties which the Tariff Board propuse are 
light duties, because they are not, but the Government are quite pre- 
pared to accept the finding of the Tariff Board that those duties are 
the minimum necessary for the purpose in view I should also like 
to gay that the Goicrnment quite accept the finding of the Tariff Board 
that ve ought to make an effort to protect the bamboo paper industry 
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- for a period of years in order that these possibilities may be tried out 
There is no difference between the Government and the Tariff Board 
in that matter and I can assnie the House that we on these Benches 
are just as anxious to get ahead with this matter as any one in this 
House can he But there is a diffeience of opinion between the Tariff 
Board and the Government and that is on the question of subsidie'-, 
and I should like to explain that it is because of that very difference of 
opmion that I have proceeded by means of a Eesolution instead of put- 
ting up my proposals m the foim of a Bill I understand, Sir, that 
accordmg to the rulmgs given by your predecessor m the Chair, it 
would not be m order for any private Member of this House to propose 
subsidies in a Government Bill which proposes only tariff duties And 
it IS because the Government were anxious that the whole matter should 
be open to the discussion of the House that we have elected to proceed 
by Resolution, so that we may discuss the whole matter 

I should like to explam — and I conceive that this is my mam duty — 
very briefly the reasons why the Government have found themselves 
compelled to differ fiom the Tariff Board m regard to this question 
of subsidies I wdl take flrst the proposed subsidy to the Naihati Mill 
This mill IS owned by the Indian Paper Pulp Company I am quite 
prepared to admit that the proposal is in a way an effective proposal 
and it IS a logical proposal It is very important to have this sulphite 
process tried out And it cannot be properly tried out as long as this 
mill has only one paper machine Therefore, lend it the money and 
let it put up another machine* I quite agree that this is superficiallj’’ 
an attractive and is a logical proposal But there are certain diffi- 
culties in the way of this proposal which have impressed the Govern- 
ment of India very much indeed The House will realise that we have 
to look at this matter from a sbghtly different angle of vision from 
that of the Tariff Board Now, our first difficulty is this The Indian 
Paper Pulp Company is not even a jomt stock company It is a private 
company consistmg, I believe, of three or four shareholders The second 
difficulty IS that one of the owners of the company is the owner of the 
patent process which is now bemg tried in the mill The Tariff Board ’r 
proposal, therefore, is that we should advance 10 lakhs of rupees to a 
monopolist in order to enable that monopolist to try out a process which 
IS coA'ered by patent rights That seems to us a verv great difficulty 
indeed Our third, and possibly our greatest difficulty of all, is this 
<We feel that if Government does give financial assistance to industries, 
it should be the sort of financial assistance which is equal for all com- 
petitors in that industrv Now, you have here a number of mills Some 
of them are making paper fiom grass and one of them is making paper 
from bamboo They are competmg with one another in the Indian 
paper market, and we feel very great difficulty m advancmg money to 
one of those mills and thereby giving it an advantage over its competitors 
in the Indian maiket We think that such a course on behalf of the 
Government of India would be extremely difficult to justify More- 
over if we adopt this proposal we doubt lery muhh if we can stop the 
subsidy to the Indian Paper Pulp Companv Ad soon as the Tariff 
Board’s proposal was published we got applications from other companies 
m India making paper from grass Thei' told us that they were 
considering changing over from grass to bamboo and they asked that if we 
gave financial assistance to the Indian Papei Pulp Company we should 
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also give them assistance for installing machfncry for making bamboo 
paper I think the Ilouse will agree with me that we should have found 
ourselves in an extraordinary difficulty had we accepted this proposal of 
the Tariff Board 

Then, agam, much the same objections apply to the somewhat 
conditional proposal of the Taiill Board tliat we should give assistance 
to the Rajalimundiy Mill The soda proer^ss vhich it is pioposed 
should be tried out in the Rajahmundry Mill is also a process whicli is 
coveied by patent rights Moi cover, as soon as the Rajahmundry Mill 
begins to make paper, then, again, it will be competing with other mills 
in India The Government of India are in a different position in this 
matter from a Provincial Government A Provineial Government, quite 
legitimately I think, — because the development of industries is a trans- 
ferred subject — ^may give special consideration to industries in its own 
province And if there is one mill only, which is a pioneer mdustry oi 
that province, then the Provincial Government no doubt can considn 
whether oi not it should assist that mill But the Government of India 
are in a different position We have to take India as a whole and w« 
have to consider the industries of the whole of India Now, I hope 
that the House will agree witli the proposal that I have put forward 
namely, that, had we accepted these partieular proposals of the Tariff 
Board that we should grant subsidies fust to the Paper Pulp Company 
and then, in certain contingencies, to the Rajahmundry Mill, we should 
have found ourselves in an extremely invidious and difficult position 1 
hope the House wiU agree that in a matter of $^his kind the policy ot 
Government should be that it should not discriminate unfairly between 
particular firms competing in an industry Therefore,^, we devoted a great 
deal of time and care to try and find out an “alternative solution As 
I said we are very anxious to carry out the spirit of the Tariff Board’s 
proposal We are very anxious, m view of the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation, to do what we can to help on this bamboo paper industry 
That IS why we^have submitted this alternative proposal The Tariff 
Board say Give this protection for a period of five years Our sug- 
gestion 18 that we should guarantee the protection for practically a 
period of seven years The additional two years ought to give both lo 
the Naihati Mill and the Rajahmundry MiU about just as much money 
as if we gave this subsidy And we,:suggest that this is a much better 
waj’’ of achieving the end m view We hope that, as wc are offermg the 
protection for a period of two years'longer than is proposed by the Tariff 
Board, the shareholders of the Indian Paper Pulp Company and the 
promoters of the Kamatic Mills will be able to obtain from the jiublic 
or put up themselves the necessary money for tbe trying out of this 
process I have said that we are proposing to guarantee this protec 
tion for seven years, but I must make it plain that if after a reasonable 
period of time we find that no effort has been made to try out these 
processes, then we shall again have to come before the House and wo 
shall have to consider with the House whether or -not we should repeal 
this Bill We shall not be able to take any action of that kmd ourselves 
It wdl be a matter for decision by the House 

I should just like to explain now why we have called the Bill the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill I have noticed that Mr 
Eelkar and some others have got amendments down on the paper m 
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regard to that point We are following here the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board They recommend that we should bank on the bamboo 
paper industry and that is the industry that we should protect But I 
would draw the attention of the House to the fact that our import duties 
would protect all mills abke The grass mills imU get the benefit of 
these enhanced duties as much as the mills that arc malnng paper from 
bamboo That action, I think, is right, because here again all the miUs 
which hai e invested monej- in this industry will compete on equal terms 
whether thej are making paper from bamboo or fiom grass 

Now, Sir, that is mj’ case and it is for this House to decide whether 
they are prepared to accept these proposals or not The Tariff Boaid 
say that the burden on the consumer will amount to about 20_lakhs 
of rupees a jear It is for the House to decide whether they think it 
worth while to place that buiden upon the consumer We are pre- 
pared to accept what the Tariff Board say on that point I should like 
to read an extract from paragraph 163 of the Report 

" The lisuQ which the Govomment of India and the Legislature will have to 
decide la clear and wcU defined If no assistance is given, it is probable that the 
manufacture of paper m India will cease, witli a somewhat remote prospect of 
revival when wood pulp Iiaa grown verj dear The question for decision, therefore, 
u whether it is worth while to keep the industry going at what in all the circumstances 
is a moderate cost, or whether it must bo left to its fate For our oivn part we 
feel stronglj that the disappearance of the industry at the moment when the use of 
bamboo opens np fresh avenues of deiclopment in the futur? would be very regrettable, 
and wo believe that the proposals wo have made are in accordance with the national 
interest " 

I hope, Sir, that the House will accept the proposal that I have made 
As I have said, we on the Goternment Benches are verv anxious to make 
a start in this matter and that we should do what ve can to help this 
industry to go ahead If the House will pass my Resolution, I hope 
they will also agree to pass my Bill to-day because this is almost the 
last day on which, if we pass the Bill thiough the Assembly, we can 
pass it through the whole Legislature 

Sir, I move my Resolution 

Sir Willoughby Carey (Bengal European) Sir, I wish to declare 
the fact that I am interested in one of the paper mills, but I appear to-day 
to speak on behalf of the industry as a whole, and not for aui particular 
mills 

Mr Devaki Prasad Smha Including the special mills ? 

Sir Willoughby Carey Yes, certainly 

Sir, we have heard the proposal of the Honourable Member for the 
imposition of a specific protective dntv of one anna per lb on all 
punting papers, with the exception of a few special kinds, the supply 

nf nfP T1A+ r\TOCOn+ fyni-ry . 
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in hiih'i. mint nf \\liit*li lif>\* Im n 'Inn n fnr (on Hl^, p''rni*ls 

on itip In tin ri" tti » linnpi* ntn! inrr*ii'< tti pn^t i^nr in f--. Inif r}i|. fly 

ditf tn fnrf’ip'n rotnp' ti(i"ii n'M’'**«l 1>\ tin < ft Innun It in fi'.r thJi rrv'^r, 
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iTHlii''1r\, m fin t <Mr inn fin ludtl^tntil t'ntuti’n inn fir t *' I in 
From tin \fnr l‘'lO nnvnpl'', Tn rinnnx ninl n'litm in Imtli Imt pnn- 
npnlh fl'’iiimn\, tnml' ii ifi nl'.f at fin Imli m nirrJi't tn nH i irnlH of 
|iapi r, iintl fnr month In fon' tin vnr ntnl fnr 'oni* p' rm I nfti'r 
tliM rnmnn nri m» nf of tin vnr, tln\ n«r< ntiahh thmnili flu-, iiifoni’c 
forcipn lompifitinn to 'hnu iitntlutn' in tin va\ nf jimfits f d.. not 
attempt to dofiru' " diimpin" " Ft n. altopiflnr too rontro^emnl, Imt 
the fat t ri'maiii'. that fin Mirpltiv prniluition nf milN in n*h* r mnntrnn 
^ras jmt ilniMi hern in Imlm ami '■■•hi .at pro > vlmh to the he.t of our 
information it muhl not In* prnilu(t<I at, ami h< hn the prii e m thon conn* 
tliea theiii'iehfS Tiii^. me. n.e to the Inlief that IiO" , tn. then, tin sTttiC' 
position IK hemp reprodtiieil Tin* Auir n -- pImI tli" Itnlian mills to m ihc 
pond iirofits for n time, out nf vhnh some of them ip re Hhl' to flnur 
sharolioMei s for n short time diM«h mis vhnh pn» th"m in ever.ace 
o\or the preMous ten ^enrh of ahmit 10 to 12i prr rent thus coinfiensut- 
inp them for the jtnrs in v,hteh tin} had retei\(.d nothitip This, I 
thinh, 8ir, tin House will apn e, is aft* r all a fair nturn The hnlntice 
of profits durmp this short period of pne^p* rit} vns jilaeid to resene, 
deprocintmn renewals on iiinchiinrv, modi rnisinp plant, and pcnernlly 
attempt iiip to pul the mills m a jiosition to meet tomjietition as fnr in 
possible i\licn this period vof pros])eril\ had come to an end, ns if s\ns 
nnlicipnltd it must sooner or later do and as n nmtor of fact it has done 

I tliinh. Sir, it will he nproed that this was a rensonahhj method of 
dcnlinp vifli these exeeptionnl profits for the benefit of the industry's 
future As a result — here I am \enturinp to differ shphfly from the 
opinion of the Tariff Board — tluse Inrpcr mills arc now to a preat c'tcnt 
modernised and up to date .is compared with paper mills of the same 
age in other countries Hopes wore entertained that post war conditions 
would prcNcnt the Acr\ keen competition which existed hi fore the war 
The general slump all oxer the world has prosed that tins is not to b* 
the case, and for the past txvn and a half to three }C.ars the indnstrv 
has again been faced xvith iniich the same sort of competition, assisted 
still further by depreciated foreign exchanges, xxluch thev suffered from 
before the xvnr, with the result that the appeal for protection has been 
made in order to axoid the complete extinction of the inclustrv which 
otherwise — if the present rccommenclalions of the Tariff Boaid liad not 
been accepted by the Qoxernment — must haxc occurred We arc indebted 
to the Gox'crnracnt for their referring our claim to the Board and 
giving us a chance of making our case, and on the principle of the half loaf 
for their accepting the Board’s recommendations — at any rate 
as far as they liaxe done T should like also to sax that tlic inclnstr} is 
indebted to the TariiT Boitrd lliomsolxes for their xcix keen and cames 
cndcax'ours to get down to the situation, to the actual facts, and to deal 
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With them in the' best way, and for their A'ery courteous and helpful 
methods of examination {The Honom al)le Sit Chatles Innes “ Hear, 
heai ’ ) During the -whole period -when the examination -was going on, 
I should like tlie Ilouse to realise that the industry has not been sitting idly 
Ttaituig but has been continuously pressing forwaid with improvements, 
in qualities of paper, m modeimsmg of plants, in new systems and methods 
tending to reduce cost, — some of -which arose out of suggestioiu mado 
by the Boaid during examination, but many of which were already in 
the progiammcs of the mills -which had so far survived but which they 
had not had the funds to go on witli, and some of which still remain 
necessaiilj to be completed This hne of action was taken in the con- 
fadent hope that the Tariff Board and the Government and this House 
would leeognise this indusliy as one essential for the countiy, and would 
make some recommendation to sa\e it, such as this which now hes before 
tlie Ilouse And I trust, now that the Government have made their 
recommendation, that the House -will justify the faith of the industry 
and -will accept it and put it into immediate foice India, no less than 
other countries, must have this essential industry firmly established all 
the time There -were 8 mills, of which 5 only are at present working, onu 
of them only tentatuelj, and with their Local Governments' support, 
and the remainder vorking on reduced outturn and showing a steady 
monthly loss This last condition, as I have already said, has been one 
of the icgular features of the industry for the last two years or more and 
I am adMsed that, unless this piotection is afforded by the Assembly, there 
will be no alternative but that the remaining nulls also -will close and the 
industry will be lost for ever to India We have heard some remarks 
from the Honourable Member already on the subject of the possibility 
of this industry having to close down I would like the House to con- 
sider what this would mean Primarily it would throw many thousands 
of men and women out of employment — men and women of a class 
trained for the last foity years or so in paper-making and practically in 
paper-making only It would mean a loss of wages to the country fiom 
this industry of 29^ lakhs per year, (which includes 8i lakhs paid 
annually to labour upcountry for collecting the raw materials which the 
industry uses) , a loss of 16| lakhs direct revenue to the State m railway 
freights, 2^ lakhs loss to Government for royalties It would also mean 
endangering the rosin trade, budt up by the Forest Department, of -which 
the papei miUs are the best customers by a long way It will also mean 
a certain loss from rates and taxes, and also the thro-wnng on to the markets 
of large quantities of coal, lime and aU sorts of other indigenous materials 
There would be also an almost certain impossibfiity of being able to 
revive the industry if once the present- miUs are allowed to close I say 
this because, even supposing India has a vast store of raw materials in 
the future, when the scarcity of wood supplies raises the price of wood 
pulp to a figure -with which perhaiis Indian pulp might compete, yet 
those who might otherwise have been tempted to come m will certainly 
'think t-wiee when once the mdustry has been allowed to dies out And 
even supposing capitalists bold enough might be found, yet even then the 
whole work will have to be done over again to re-estabhsh the industry 
Another danger which I think has already been pointed out but I think 
not clearly enough would be one which it is possible to read from the 
lessons of the war I remember when giving evidence before the Indus- 
tries Commission the question was laised as to why it was necessary to 
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protect an industry of this Innd. Wliy not let it die 1 It was agn.cd 
then, Sir, that paper must be one of the essential industries of the country, 
in the event of war And there vere two or three years during which the 
supply of paper from outside the country for military purposes, post 
and telegiajiJis, railways, hospitals, general administrative government 
work, and so foith, was almost cnlirely provided" by the mills then 
existent in the country Fuither than that, the millt then m tht 
country supplied the Ceylon Government post and telegraphs and ae 
far afield us Hongkong and even Australia, owing to the fact that, 
while lianspoit was possible fiom India to these countries, transport 
from Europe was not In the same way transport from Europe was so 
continuously intciiuptcd that ovei and over again all these actnities 
which I have mentioned, and the Pi ess itself, would quite possibly 
have had to close down tcmpornril 3 ' and the general administration 
would have been seiiousH inteifercd with, to say the least of it In 
tlus wmy, I may claim that peihaps the paper mills are just as essential 
a part of the life of a- country, particularly a large countrv like India, 
as steel w ork^ or any othei industry 

There are two mam oboections w'hich, as far as one has been able to 
see from objectors’ evidence and from pi ess reports, have been raised to 
this small additional taiiff w’luch is now being proposed — {Mr Devakt 
Prasad Sviha “ Small ? ”) — and they are on the score of education 
12 Noon bemg made to some degree more expensive, and 

secondly that the pubbshing industry m the 
country might suffei with a slight increase in the price of cheap hterature 
It IS recognised by the industry that cheap literature and cheap education 
are both essential, but the incidence of the increased tariff is infinitesimal 
per head when you come to education, compared wuth the cost -of the other 
essentials for educating the people, such as school buildings, land, furni- 
ture, teachere and all the other essentials Apart from this I undeinlaud 
that a great deal of the primary education is conducted with the use of 
slates and black-boards, so that the argument with regard to education, 
when you get down to it, is really not a verv strong argument Then, with 
regard to publishmg, the idea is not so much to raise the price of paper 
from the indigenous nulls by this tariff but to suggest to the consumer 
that he should, as far as possible, use the product of those nulls instead of 
foreign goods for his printing What the mdustiy wants is to regain its 
markets and get the quantities which wiU enable them to work at full out- 
put and so to reduce their overheads, which markets at present, without 
this small inci eased tanff, they cannot hold because of foreign competi- 
tion 

As regards quality, improvements are taking place" constantly with 
the introduction of the better methods which have become possible by 
the expenditure of the reserves on plant, and I have here with me a book 
of all the quahties of the mills which wiU show that there is very little 
indeed of ordinary printing'or writing papers which the miUs cannot 
make even to-day with the exception, of course, of specialised quahties made 
from fibres not existing in this country, and with which the industry 
cannot at present be expected to compete The question of quahty is one 
which IS always receiving attention and I think I am not wrong m saying 
that it has m the last two or three years been vastly improved and with 
better processes will improve stilL 
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As regards the Press, Sir, those presses which have always used or 
can use foreign mechanical paper will still be able to use it because we had 
a discussion with the Tariff Board and wiUiUgly withdrew the request 
for protection of this class of pajier and Of any other definite classes of 
papers with which we cannot compete Those, on the other hand, of tha 
presses who have been in the habit of using Indian made paper will still 
be in a position to "do so, perhaps even more advantageously than now, when 
it IS clearly understood that it is market and quantity that the industry 
asks for, not so much an increase of price. 

One further argument which may be fairly used in favohr of thu 
increase in tariff is, I think, the fact that the Directory of Tariffs of all the 
yorld shows that every country in vduch paper is manufactured at thd 
present time has taken stringent measures by tariffs to protect its factories 
If I might give a few figures, Germany at the present time protects 
printing paper and writing paper at specific duties varying from 18 to 
32 per cent , America 14 to 59 per cent , Japan 10 to 16 per cent , Canada 
25 per cent, and France, Belgium, Italy, Scandinavia and other compet- 
ing countries have all in the same way large tariffs m protection of their 
own mills, so that India will be by no means singular m wishing to pro- 
tect this industry and keep it alive I think. Sir, this is probably evidence 
that these countries aU feel that paper rmlls are an essential part of their 
national hfe and that is why they wish to keep them going Free trade 
as a prmciple is no doubt very sound and it has been of the very greatest 
%'ahie to some countries, but m an industry such as this, where every other 
country protects itself, free trade is surely an anomaly to the country 
which does not 

I believe and hope. Sir, that I have said enough to convince this 
Assembly of the desirability of this measure as proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and I repeat that the industry is duly grateful for this consideration, 
which, I hope, will to-day receive the imprimatur of the Bfouse This, if 
done, will encourage the industry to expand, and revive hope m the mmda 
of those responsible for conducting the industry, who are themselves so' 
daigely financially interested in seeing it expand 1 would remind the 
House that this is an mdustry in which a preponderating proportion of 
financial interest is now Indian. Even m those mills which are apparently 
jnin by European firms that is the case The majority of my own mills'' 
aihareholdmg is m Indian hands, and four of our Directors are weU-known 
Calcutta Indian business men, and I believe that some of the other miliar 
which are not entirely and absolutely owned aiid nm by Indians have the 
same record to show ‘ _ , - ■ ^ i - - i 

It is also an industry in which there is a possible future for many 
Indian educated men to take part 'The question has been raised by the 
Tariff Board and elsewhere as to how far the mdnstiy is prepared to teach 
Indians the trade Well, Sir, ever since I have known it, there have been 
opportunities given to men to come and learn. The Indian mills, of 
course, have sent men abroad or had them taught in India and they are 
now domg work m those Tmlk In the other milts a great deal of techmcal 
work, such as Chemistry, which is most important, is already m the hand* 
of Indian educated trained men. We have in the mills in which I am 
particularly interested 5 Indian apprentices m traming now I would 
recommend in as in other technical subjects that it would be ad- 
vantageous for young men of sufficient education and a good physiqno, 
which IS necessaiy because it is a hard, damp and fmng mdustrv, to take 
k XdDPJ 
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a portion of their training in some other country -wheie milLs are more 
varied in type and where processes are more constantly being renewed 
•than has been possible in India up till now, and where also they would have 
the very great advantage of first-rate technical schoo-ls and institutes 
within easy reach A training of that sort would fit men of the right 
hand to come into the Indian Tnills and take the place of technical men 
whom at present we have to import It may perhaps even be possible to 
suggest to the Government that they might provide facilities in the way 
of special technical training by scholarships abroad. 

The Honourable Member and the Tariff Board both mention a possible 
expansion in bamboo I should like to say that in addition to the sul- 
phide process about which the House has been told the soda process has 
been worked in the mills -with which I am connected and we have expen- 
jnented with it for many years in fact ever since 1912 We have made 
considerable quantities of paper from bamboo by the soda prgcess and 
have worked both for ourselves and for Government in pure pioneering 
work since that date, and have at the present time a plant ready in the 
country for erection So far, the failure of markets has prevented the 
raising of capital to enable this to be gone on -with There might ha\ e been 
much further de\ elopment m this direction perhaps in Burma but for the 
fact that the Burmese Government made conditions very difficult by not 
being wiUmg to give a concession for longer than 21 years for the work- 
ing of bamboo, which of course was a period insufficient to assure the 
return of capital even on a successful venture during that time Also 
other difficulties existed in Burma in the direction of the riparian rights 
on the big rivers, the bamboo cutting rights, and so forth, which were 
vested rights and which it was very difficult indeed to overcome The 
passing of the tariff will encourage those responsible undoubtedly to go 
on -with it, possibly elsewhere, and to work it so as to get commercial re- 
sults as soon as their finances permit I think very likely that other miUs 
in addition to those that have already touched it or those which are 
proposing to do so, will be encouraged by the increased security of markets 
to consider the use of bamboo in paper making in due time, by which time^ 
those who are at present working Toll have obtained a certam amount of 
definite commercial results I would suggest that when the time comes 
these processes and the assistance of them may be taken further into con- 
sideration and if necessary some assistance given later in making this 
development easier In the meantime, the pioneer work vnU go on, and 
if successful, must be a great asset to the country 

If I may be allowed one criticism of the terms of the Bill, it is the 
omission of Browns and Badamis from protection These are commonly 
used as -writing papers, and are by no means only to be included under 
the heading of -wrapping papers Then also Mamllas should have been 
inelnded as these are the chief source of Indian postcards and also the 
Indian quality has a large general sale which will now probably dis- 
appear Another point of criticism which I wish to make is that no 
provision has been made to protect the trade against rises in exchange 
On page 30, paragraph 47 of the Tariff Board’s report thev state 

“ The tariff machmerv must, however, mako provision to safeguard industrio# 
from tho injurj thev may suffer by sudden fluctuations in exchange ” 

Sir, I submit that the Goiemmtnt Eesoliitioii and propo'inK do not pronde 
this marhinori iVc hate seen the pernicious effect of this omission m 
nimth* r c!i‘-c b> i\hicli anotbei industrj has been foued to come again 
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and again to Government m order to make up the neeessary maigm to 
enable them to hve, which was anticipated when the taiift was imposed 
tlicy would have had, but of which they have been lobbed by the succes- 
sive rises in exchange Sir, it seems to me that the present would have 
been a favourable opportunity foi starting a machinery such as is men- 
tioned, vhich would in this trade and in others have obviated this 
constant need for application for further assistance, with all the waste 
of time to the industry itself, to the Government, and to this Assembly, 
involved in each instance I admit that there are very well known diffi- 
culties and that other countries which have attempted this automatic ad- 
justment have found it difficult But which is better — to face these diffi- 
culties now at the outset of a fresh tariff, or to face a possible and almost 
certain recurrence of these applications for assistance ? It seems to me, 
Sir, that it should be possible, although those more versed in the special 
line of tariffs may possibly say that there are difficulties even in this — it 
seems to me that it should be possible to make a half-yearly adjustment, 
not retrospective, but covering the following haK-year automatically by 
taking the average rale of exchange for six months and fix i ng a duty based 
on it as the rate for the following six months 

Mr B Das May I know whether the Honourable Member wants 
to fix the exchange at Is 4d or Is 6d ? What is his idea about the fixity 
of exchange ? 

Sir Willoughby Carey I am* not talking of fixity of exchange at 
aU 

Mr B Das Would you like to have a fixed rate of exchange for 
such periods of six mo^nths ? 

Sir Willoughby Carey No, Sir I think the Honourable Member 
ox not following me I should be very pleased to discuss that with the 
Honourable Member at any time An airangement of this sort should 
not surely cause a great deal of trouble m the Customs, and would ensure 
that whatever the rises were in exenange, sooner oi later the mdustiy 
would recoup their losses This industry has been driven very hard 
against the wall in the last two or three years, and is very nearly at the 
end of its tether, and therefore even if I trespass in makiug this sug- 
gestion I trust that I may be forgiven, and I recommend it to the con- 
sideiation of Government if exchange rises The Honourable Member 
vrhen speakmg of the grass mills said ^ 

Mr President Order, order Considering the great importance of 
the subject I have allowed him sufficient indulgence I hope that he will 
BOW bring his remarks to a close 

Sir Willoughby Carey Very weU, Sir, I will finish at once I 
have now placed the case before the House Owing to the pecuhar 
circumstances of the case which have been explamed to us, in order to 
prevent any possibility of the passage of the Kesolution and the Bill 
being delayed until the next Session, with the certamty off the country 
being flooded with foreign goods, I would request the House to accept 
and pass this Resolution and m due course the Bill, to-day I sympathise 
with many of the amendments on the paper but much of what the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes has told us seems to me to deal mth a good man— 
of them and I accept his explanations For the timr, therefore, I trcii 
that one of them will be pi essed to the point of jeopardising the 
of the Resolution and tlio BiU to-dav, and so at hast give the trad? ^ 
half loaf to keep them fiom immedidte starvation 
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Mr Devaki Prasad Smha (Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muham- 
madan) I rise to oppose this Eesolution wholesale Sir, for 
a long tune we in this country have been accustomed to many kinds of 
epidemics People suffer from the epidemic of plague, the epidemic of 
cholera, the epidemic of small-pox, but under the new regime of the 
Reforms Act a new epidemic has been let loose upon the people of this 
country in the form of an epidemic of protection {An Sonourdble Mem- 
ber “ What about pnemployment ? ”) Sir, a year agO( we were discuss- 
ing whether to grant protection in the form of bounties and protective tariffs 
lo the iron and steel industries in India or not Some of us apprehended 
fthat once we encouraged the policy of protection we shall be flooded with 
applications for protection from idl parts of the country Well, Sir, our- 
apprehensions have now proved true 

Jdr A, Eangaswamy Iyengar It was a certainty all along 

Ulr IDevaki Prasad Sinha We have m this country an infemai 
nuisance called the Tariff Board which invites all people to come before 
it with a begging bowl and we have here a benign Government which listens 
to all applications forwarded to it throiugh the Tariff Board for inflaling 
the dividends of a few capitalists Sir, I know that my humble voice 
of protest against this policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul will not have 
much effect here, but I feel that I shall be lacking m my sense of duty 
to my constituency and to my country* if I do not m unmistakable terms 
^declare that the present measure which is supported m the name of Indian 
nationalism is no patnotic cause at all but a measure for deceiving the 
large bulk of the nationalist population in this country whO' are guided 
by vague ideas of patriotism into doing things whieh are clearlv against 
the interests of the vast bulk of our_ countrymen {Honourable Members 
“ Question ’") Well, Sir, my Honourable friends do question this, I know 
that, and I also know the reason why my Honourable friends question it 
Well, Sir, the m:guments which we have heard this morning advanced — I 
fully believe m the public interest — ^by my Honourable fnend Sir 
Willoughby Carey are the usual arguments advanced in favour of pro- 
tection whenever protection is demanded by any capitalist We have 
been told, and very cleverly, that the first danger which faces us is that 
a large number of labourers will be thrown nut of employment WeU, Sir, 
the concern which our capitalists show for the cause of labour and the 
interest which they manifest in labour employed in certam mdustnes 
are well known to Members of this House Capitalists m India more thau 
capitahsts elsewhere regard their own dividends and the profits of the 
middlemen as the first charges on their industry and the protection 
which they demand at the hands of Government is not protection for an 
- industry which they describe as a national industry but protection for 
their own dividend and protection for the profits of the middlemen 
We have been told that if the paper industry is allowed to sink down, it 
will be very difficult to revive it again If it is an mdustiy in which 
there is something intrinsically wrong, and is incapable of competing 
with industries in other countries, then it is the duty of the capitalists 
first to improve their machinery and to brmg about a better method of 
production because after all when this industry prospers and when they 
are enjoying dividends they would not come to the State and return the 
money which they have taken from the State in times of necessity The 
income and the dividend vhich they will derive if this industry prospers 
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will aU ga to fill their own pockets If it is an industry which is described 
as a national industry and which, in the words of Sir Willoughby Carey 
it is necessary to preserve for the maintenance of the national life of 
our country, then I believe that the only effective remedy that can he 
applied to remove the present diseases in the industry is to nationalise 
that industry If the capitalists want subsidy, there is no difficulty in 
finding money, but When we want to be given what really belongs to us in 
justice and in equity, then my Honourable friends the capitalists and the 
bogus capitalists of this House like Mr B Das and others raise the bogey 
of poverty before us 

Mr B Das Is the Honourable Member entitled to call me a bogus 
capitalist T 

Mr N M, Joshi Is “bogus capitalist” a Parhamentary expression T 

Mr President Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha 


Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha I km w. Sir, that capitalists are always 
adept in the art of making their own material necessity appear as moral 
virtues for a country (An Honourable Member “ Like lawyers ”) The 
demand for protection in thia country is backed by the patriotic senti- 
ments of a large bulk of educated opimon in our country I admit that 
I do not overlook that fact, but the fact that at present the majority of 
educated Indians are in favour of a policy of protection is due to the 
widespread propaganda earned on for securing their favour by the 
resourceful and unscrupulous capitalists of this country (Honouiahle 
Members “ No ”) I hope that some day we shall realise that the Indian 
eapitahsts are as much a danger to our country as the Bntish Govern- 
ment itself 

Mr B Das • Mahatma Gandhi says so 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha Mahatma Gandhi says so and his inter- 
pretor Mr B Das explains his views to us Protection, if it is necessary 
for any industry, should be given first of aU to that industry which is 
the oldest industry in the country and wluch feeds all other 
industries, namely agriculture If agriculture — which I do 
maintaun^^ spite of the laughter of my agriculturist friend 
Mr Gayn Prasad Singh, is the largest industry — receives protection, the 
purchasing power of the community will mcrease and the demand for 
all articles produced m the country wiU consequently mcrease The 
result will be that all our native industries would receive a natural 
stimulus which no State aid can provide Although we listened to the 
^speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy and His Lordship 
the Secretary of State about their proposed programme for 
an agricultural revival and an agricultural improvement m this 
country, when we come to conciete facts we find proposals 
for protection to be given to industries that are anything but national 
In this case we are discussing whether we should grant protection to 
xhe paper mdustry or not To put it plainly we are discussing whether 
we should impose a tax upon education or not In my province at any 
rate, the average cost of educatmg a boy in the pnmarj' schools is abouf 
Es 3 per year My Honourable friend Sir ‘Willoughby Carey says that 
the rise m the cost of education of a boy wdl be very infinitesimal "Well, 
Sir, I do not know what experience my Honourable friend Sir 
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■Willougliby Carey has of primary education in the rural areas In our 
province at any rate I find that whenever we make proposals for 
the expansion of primary schools and for educating more bovs 
in the three R ’s we are faced with the difficulty of finding 
money, although any amount of money which can he spent on 
apreading primary education would be so much benefit conferred 
directly on our people Here in this case, Sir, we are imposmg taxes upon 
the spread of knowledge and the spread of democratic ideas in our 
country Then again the tax on paper Avill also produce 
a very bad effect upon vernacular journahsm in this country {Cues of 
“ No, no ”) Tes, it wiU If my Honourable friends vtII only have the 
patience, I shall explain what I have to say It is weU known tliat if 
one kind of paper receives protection and the price of that paper goes 
up in the market, then it has its effect upon other kinds of paper a« 
well, and, Sir, I believe that the first industry to he affected on account 
of protection being gnen to the bamboo pulp paper industry would be 
the vernacular press- m this country (Laughter ) WeU, Sir, I behevo 
that in due course this Resolution wUl be passed and in a few minute* 
we shall also have on our Statute-book a law declaring the grant of pro 
tection to the paper industry, and I also believe that next year the 
paper industry wiU, like the Tata iron and steel industry, come up for 
additional protection from us I beheve that our patnotic leaders, 
like Mr Jinnah and others, wiU say, ‘ what does it matter if we take 
60 lakhs or 20 lakhs or 30 lakhs from the taxpaj er ? Let us pay that 
to the rich industriahsts in Bengal or Bombay ’ WeU, Sir, I know that 
vitli many of our countrymen the demand for self-go\einmcnt is 
nothing but this they want an unrestricted right to exploit the vast 
bulk of our countrymen undisturbed by capitalists abroad (A 71 Eonour- 
ahle Member “ Question ”) {Cues of “ Hear, hear ”) I do hope 
lliat in the near future we sliaU realize the, dangers from this 
mischie\ous pohey which is being pursued by a section of our country- 
men. To-day we have not got the resources with which the insidious 
propaganda that is carried on by capitahsts m aS parts of the country 
can be combated, but I hope that the couscience of the people of our 
countrj will soon be roused and they will reahze that a demand for 
protection in the name of a nationalism is nothing but a demand for 
*clf-aggrnndiscmcnt at the cost of the vast bulk of our countrymen 
For these reasons I oppose this Resolution, which I submit is the first 
of a senes of ]nopo>als for granting protection to Aarious iiidustiics 
that do not deserve any protection at aU (Applause ) 

Mr E G Fleming (Burma European) Sir, the Tariff Boaid in 
their Report at page 71, section 111, state 

“ Five sites v.crc selected by ilr Pearson and Mr as being those vvliero 

the exploitation of bamboo as a paper making matenal could beat bo attempted jn the 
near future ” 

Of these, three sites were in Burma Honourable klembcrs may ha\o 
seen an amendment vhicii I ha\e submitted and in mow of this para- 
gr t])]i ma\ ha\e thought that that amendment vas finolous I inain- 
I iin tb it that paragraph of the Tariff Board is misleading and to those 
vho are uninformed it vill gi\e a wrong impression My Honourable 
fritnd Sir \\ illoughhc Caiet iiasalrfadc inronnedaou of (he experience 
! is lirm Imd wlun thej attem])tcd to start hamhoo pnip making m 
Burma, I\gu district Some 12 or 16 years ago, that is liefort the var, 
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the firm I ^\ns coiuicctod AMth )ii Burma imestigalcd the possibilities of 
slartiiig the bamboo juilp inuuslij on the reports received fiom the 
Forest BeparliiiLiit, but the prospects of the \(.nture proving iirofitable 
on a commercial scale aiipe.ircd so unlikely that the considei ition of the 
piojiositmn vas abaiidoned I ha\c it on leliablc authority that leccntly 
the area in the Airakan Dnision near the port of Alvyab, hai> beeir 
thoroughlv nnestigated and nothing lias materialised, if the pioposi- 
tioiis ha\c not absolute]} been abandoned There aie sixteen thousand 
square miles, according to Mr Pearson’s estimate of lustling bamboo 
jungle, vhicli must be a wonderful sight, one of those places where every 
prnsjiect pleases and onh man is \ile To turn to Tennsseriin Division 
no ir the j'ort of Tnvov, I po''--ibly am the onl} peison picseiit who has 
had the experience of residing in that delectable district for any length 
of time Honourable friend, Mr Ho}, max possible Iiave visited 

Tavov district in the course of his duties .ind he will Know something of 
the jungle there It is admitted that bamboo is xerv prolific in that 
district but in the Tiriff Boards Kcpoit thev themscl.es state that 
conditions are f.ivourahlc, except tint coal would have to be importca 
b\ sen and labour would also have to be imported 'rhese two points I 
fiilh endorse, but there is one further jinint that the TainT Board have 
omiltid to lav stiiss u|ion That is cbmalK conditions With }our 
pel mission, Sn I will rend an extract from Mr A W G BlcccK’s pnpei 
on Rome oecurrem cs of Wolframite lodes and deposits in the Tavoy 
district, which was included in the Kccords of tJie Geological Survey of 
India, Volume -n, pages IS and 49 

" The field v'orb which ftirnNh all data for this paper, was earned out during 
the TOontlis of Augi'‘*t and September Onh those who li ive jiassod tlirough a rainy 
season in Lower Burma can appreciate the dilTleuIlics and discomforts of outdoor 
wort diinng these moiitlis In a spnrsdj populated country, where rest houses nro 
few and far between, md where roads arc citlicr nonexistent, or in a very bad 
condition, where tlio jungle is pmcticalh impenetrable, and finally where tho ordinary 
convtvanccs such as bullock carls, bo its and coobes arc difijcult to obtain, it 
wai naturallj impossible to go ven far afield ” 

Tlint note terminates with this remark on the climate 

" The climate is by no moans all that could be desired Tho jangles are infested 
•ritli mosquitos, piiidfiies, etc., and trerv prccantion must bo taken to guard against 
fcicr The rainf ill is a ven hcasj one, close upon 300 inches per annum, and most 
of this falls between the middle of April and tho end of October ” 

That, Sir, is the district m which you would have to import your luhour 
to make the bamboo pulp industry That is the district that the Tariff 
Board deem fit to express as a place where the conditions are favourable 
for the exploitation of bamboo and for making bamboo palp That 
fitateraent, I maintain, is incorrect, nor will it be possible to develop the 
bamboo pulp industry in Tavoy district on a large and commercial scale 
until some means are found to combat the scourge of Tavoy fever in the 
jungles, and transport conditions are improved On the whole, I submit 
that the prospects of developing the pulp industry in Burma still seem 
to be a long way off 

Mr N 0 Kelkar (Bombay Central Division Non-Srubammadan 
'Rural) Sir, I move the amendment which stands in my name, namely 

" That after the words ' tho bamboo ’ tho words ‘ and grass ’ be inserted.” 

On the general question I need not say anything I have anxiously con- 
sidered the advantages as well as the disadvantages of the duty ibst is 
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going to be imposed, and I have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
it 18 in the interests of ray country that tins duty should be imposecb 
About the amendment, I -will say this, that it is intended'mamly to pi event 
obbteration of grass as raw material from the minds of the Governmdtit 
and the public, which obliteration, I am afraid, wiU be the result if the 
word “ bamboo ” alone is kept in this Resolution and no mention of 
“ grass ” IS made My purpose, if I may put it in another way, would 
be served if the word “ bamboo ” is omitted as an alternative 
I WiU at once make my position clear Not that I object to 
the word “ bamboo ” being there, but I insist that if the word 
" bamboo ” be there, the word “ grass '* also as a companion raw 
material must be there You should either take away both the words 
or keep both the words, for both of them are nearly of equal merits in 
the field of raw materials which have been having a trial for a long 
time Grass perhaps had cA'en a longer time of experience than bamboo^ 
It IS true that protection, that is now being given, is takmg the form 
of an import duty, and therefore the possible benefits of the import 
duty will be automatically absorbed by all kmds of paper nulls in the 
country I can qmte understand that argument, but that very argu-* 
ment nuhtates, m mj’’ opmion, agamst the special and exclusive mention 
of bamboo If by the present measure your only object is to give pro- 
tection to the paper industries of the country then why should you 
insist upon keepmg the word “ bamboo ” and insist at the same time 
upon onutting the word “ grass ” ? If it were a case of givmg u sub- 
sidy, as has been adverted to in the recommendations of the report, 
then perhaps there might have been some point m saying that, whereas 
a specific subsidy is bemg given to a particular industry, namely, the 
bamboo mdustry, therefore the word “ bamboo ” must be retained 
But if, accordmg to the admission of Sir Charles Innes himseli, the 
relief to be given is in the form of protection only, then I do not think 
there is any harm m either inserting the word “ grass ” along with 
“ bamboo ” or omitting both the words from the Resolution as well as 
the Bill 1 1-. 

Now, I have tried to understand why the word “ bamboo ” has 
been_retamed Possibly such a special mention may have been intended 
to express the advertence to the judgment passed by the Tariff Board 
upon the comparative merits and prospects of paper made from bamboo 
and grass But if you go into the discussion of the merits of both these 
kinds of paper, which is contamed m the Report itself, you wiU find 
that both these raw materials run almost close to each other m pomt 
of efficiency as raw materials Any impartial reader of the discussion 
of the merits of the two raw materials in -the body of the Report will 
find that, wliereas the Tariff Board started and for some tune even 
developed a scrutmy into the merits of the two raw materials Avith a 
sort of impartialitv, as soon as they arrived towards the close of the 
Report and were on the pomt of making recommendations, the speai; 
pomt of partiality was forced m favour of bamboo, and grass was allowed 
to drop through the fingers The one thmg that I have observed, m 
carefully readmg the body of the Report, is this that, though it appeals 
that the Tariff Board has expressed a favourable judgment for bamboo 
ahd agamst grass, ■#;h,e judgment is obviously tentative And who 
knows that m course of time, eyen perhaps a very short course of time, 
if the jTarffi Board were ag^in csdled upon to revise ife judgm^t, il 
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number of \.irijibli' fm-lois neecs^.•lll^ cnlci inlo the piocluttinn ot both 
binils of )).i))ci , foi uist.mci, ll o ciop of the inw inatcii.il, sujipl} ol 
coal Ol Jno-wond oi ibo jn'iioi >lion of cbtlru po^\cl, or tlio ia(c of 
1 ibom Ax.ifros i)ro\ nliiifr in tlie loL,iht\, Iho incilities of lianspnit etc, 
ch iSow, all tbeso aic so main \arinblc factors wliicli go cillioi to 
m.iko llio nulusti \ pconoiuicalh athautageou*; or disad\antagcoiis For 
tbo inomonl pi i baps it liniijicns aciordiin: to the cMdcncc placed boforo 
tbo TanlT Board ill it the T.iiill Boaid Hunks that the iiajici made out 
of bamboo bis a good jirospeet befoio it <ind its nianiifucfiirc will be 
benetieial But 1 submit that that indgincnt must be taken ns essentially 
lintatnc because it de]iends mainh upon so iii.iin ^alIable iaeters 

As for grass, ^ou i\ill find fa\ourablc references to it in the body of 
the Beport itself Sir Charles Junes has dra\\n soui attention to some 
jiassagcs of the Beport about bamboo I •would like to draw 3 our 
attention to somi passages in the bod\ of the Bcpoil iclaling to grass 
The TanlT Boaid has assumed that there is an iiiiti.il difilciilt} wuth legaid 
to g^rass It thinks th.it sou cannot get clean grass On jiage Gi how- 
e\cr, ^ou will find fins p.issagc 

"Tins chnirult\ of olifnining clean vahni pries is oiib o minor disaiAnnt ige, 
which it filiould ho ]>ossi))lc to o\criotiu ” 

Then later on referring to Mr Pearson’s cMdcnce the Beport sa 3 s 

In Ri'inp CNidcnco before 11s Mr I’cirson hikI that he adlicrcd to his jirovious 
Ffatoniciits, puhjcct to tlic qunlificat ion that there w is more grass in the faouahks 
than ho wns then aware of ” 

IIcic IS an instance of an espert rcMsing liis own pidgmcnt and nahuall 3 ', 
ns cMdencc grows, expcits will hn^e to rcMsc Ihcir ojunions hcrcaftei 
also So m 3 contention is that the opinions of these experts on a matter 
like tins should not be leg.irdcd as coiielusno and final All such judg- 
ments arc bound to luidcrgo levision nccouling to the cvidcnec dis- 
co\crcd Tlicn on the same page (G5) the Tariff Board makes the follow- 
ing statement 

“ On behalf of the Bengal Mill it was said ‘ the siipplj of grass is Inrgeb 
dependent upon labour and transport ’ ” 

T 1 ic 3 ’’ hn^c ohviousB^ been rcferiing to the vniinhle factors which-I have 
mentioned The Report continues 

“ Lliminatinp these two factors, tlicrc has llc^or been a time when ample grass 
has not been aiailablc for our rcquironiciits, in siiite of coiuiiclitiou from other mills 
Extension of the riilwnj s'lstcm opens uji \ ist ircas ” 

— that IS how unfavouiablc factors arc cccntually got over — 

“and wo look upon the suppb of suitable paper making niatonal in India as 
unlinutcd ” 

Then on pages G7 and G 8 3 mu have the following statements Before I 
read this statement I nia 3 ’’ say that it is gcnerall 3 '' agreed that grass has 
no inliercnt disadvantages ns sucli There are no inherent disadvantages 
but only extiancous d]sad^antages, avbicli naturall 3 ' can be got over under 
conceivable conditions of improvement Paiagraph 105 of the Report 
says 

" Wo thmk tho evidence oustilles ns in sajing thnt, the conditions of the Indian 
paper market being what they nro, and with pulping wood at its present price, the 
paper mills in India^ which use sahat grass have no natural advantage in competition 
With imported paper, but on tho contrary are at a disadvmtagc India may possess 

Jj4DPI 
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an advantage, lion over, in so far as it may lie possible to erect imper nulls in the 
immediate vicinity of the raw materials, proiidcd a site can bo selected where 
clio ip bj dro electric pon or is a\ aalablc ’ ’ 

Tliat means that, af new coalfichls aie discovcicd, if fiie-wood becomes 
j suddenly and nncxpcetcdly available, if clectrie 

ponei schemes aic designed and constructed, and 
the whole scheme of local conditions inipiovc, then nhat ■was at one time 
considcicd to he impossible would at once become possible Therefore 
Sii, I ^lU contend that the evpeit’s opinion or judgment in a mattci lilce 
this ought to be accepted witli caution and not in a cocksuic manner 
Ilerc again in paragiaph 106 of its Report, the Tariff Board says 
“ But tile estimate that was placed before us ” 

— speaking about the effort made by the Titaghur Paper Mills- 

“ But the estimate that was placed before us of the cost of grass pulp in 
such a mill had not been sufllciontlj considered and is without \aluo, without evidence 
The success of the scheme depends ontiroh on whether cheap electric power is 
available, and on the local supplies of Arc wood If tho conditions are unsatisfactory 
m these respects, we are not satisfied that tho scheme would reduce tho cost of paper 
made at , Titaghur ” 

That means that, if the conditions are favourable, what was found im- 
possible would become possible Theiefore, again 1 contend that the 
judgment of the experts ought to be regarded only as tentative 

Then per conira, at page 69 we have got consideiations set out against 
bamboo also So the House will observe that the merits of bamboo and 
straw or grass are very nearly equally balanced, and it is perhaps I 
think only ari accident that the merits of Bamboo as raw mateiial have 
been regarded as predominant as between the two 

Then, finally, I will only say tins, that by way of summing up as it 
were the merits, the Repoit says, on page 80 

“ It IS clear, wo tlunk, that the grass mills m Bengal aud tho United Provinces 
could not continuo production and would luivo to close down ” 

if timely protection were not given to them Now supposing the recom- 
mendations of the Tanfi! I^oard wcie accepted as the best judgment that 
could he relied upon as coming from a body of experts, then i\o miglit 
have to take up the recommendation, which is now turned down by 
Government, of giving an actual subsidy of 10 lakhs to one mill If 
that expert opinion were faultless, I ask, why did the Govemmenl turn 
down that particular scheme of giving a subsidy of 10 lakhs H Therc- 
foie, I think the opinion of the Tariff Board is not infallible, and m my 
opinion the Tariff Boaid has unconsciously shown a sort of undue in- 
clination of judgment, I will not say partiality, against grass and in 
favour of bamboo 

There is one more delicate consideintion which, however, I must 
mention The scheme of subsidj’- ivhich the Board has mentioned goes 
to benefit a company which has no Indian directoiate, which has no 
Indian shareholders, and which has no Indian capital — precisely the 
conditions which have been laid doivn as guidance foi us in affording 
any mrasure of protection to any industry wheri we passed the scheme 
of protection to the steel indiisiry at one of the j-'rcvious Sessions of the 
Assembly That again shows, in my opinion, that the Tariff Boaid pro- 
ceeded with a sort of undue inclination in then mind towards a parti- 
cular company and a particular industry which, I think, was not quite 
fair Has similar help been given to expeiiments made with grass as 
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raw material for paper ? If that could be pointed out, then peihape 
I may acquit the Tariff Board of this undue inclmation 01 paitiality 
Now the Board, I thinh, owes it to itself that giound for objection 
should arise to concessions to bamboo papei, or a concern which does 
not satisfy the conditions just mentione'd 

One other point that I wish to make is that apparently the possibi- 
lities of glass papei have not been fullj^ esploied and have not been gnnn 
up as hopeless Some nulls are at present going on with grass as law 
material, and I think there is just a fan piospect of other mdls also talnng 
to the manufacture of paper with that mateiial The Saharanpur Mdl has 
already been mentioned, but I would in this connection refer to a letter 
which I received the other day from a friend of mine who is an enterprising 
industrialist and is just going to launch a papei factory in niv own 
province, the Mahrrashtia He says this . 

“ You know, I am interested m a scheme for making paper from glasses in the 
Khandesh district I have had experiments made m England from these grasses, 
and very good paper can be made I brought out an English paper expert to India 
at my cost, and after getting a favourable report from him, I submitted a scheme 
to the Bombay Government - The Bonibaj Government after satisfying themselves 
have given me an agreement in the name of the Secretarv of State allowing me certain 
concessions to use forest grasses m the B-handesh district, near the Tapti nver at 
concession rates My scheme nould require a capital of 30 lakhs ” 

— ^not a smaU sum — 

“ Now the Dehra Dnn paper expert of the Government of India wants that tny 
grasses, although they may have given satisfaction to the London expert, must satisty 
the Dehra Dun teat I do not know what this means However, wo are confident 
that our Khandesh grasses will satisfy Mr Eaitt, the Dehra Dun expert, and I am 
asking this gentleman to put to the test these grasses as much as he likes Meantime, 
the Tanll Board wants to give financial aid onh to'^'i European firm which wants 
to make paper only from bamboo Bamboo is a good matenal, but it does not mean 
that yon should shut out grass from Khandesh if it is found to be a good matenal ’ ’ 

That supports my point, that the possibilities of grass as i aw 
matenal have not been quite exhausted, foi different locahties favour 
different law mateiials Buima may favour bamboo In Hhandesh 
perhaps you cannot have any bamboo, but you can get abundant grass 
on the river side If grass is not in the immediate vicinity of industrial 
centres, then we can conceive of capitalists taking then concerns and 
mills right up to the place where you can get the raw material and 
if in course of time we get good control, as we want it, over the adminis- 
tiation of Railways then we can make the Railways arrange hn ion 
cession lates for the transport of manufactured goods from the factories 
to the markets My point is that the industrial survey of the countiy 
fiom this point of view has not been completed, and who knous that 
the industrial suiie-s if it is puisued in the proper spirit, will not dis- 
close new coalfields, new schemes or possibilities of electricity, new 
fields of labour and new facilities of transport If all these are realised 
then what was impossible becomes at once possible, and 3 ou ill find 
that grass has in its favour predominant advantages over even bamboo 
We have seen that the owners of match factories, for instance, ire al- 
ready thinking of lemovnng their factories from industrial centres to 
the forest where tliev can get raw matenal enough 

Mr President The Honourable klember has exceeded his time 

Mr N 0 Kelkar And I have finished mv speech. Sir Por all 
those considerations it would be unjust to confine the protci tion to 
bamboo and to condemn grass 
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'Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandia Bao (Godavari cum Kistna 
Non-Muh.niiinadnn Huial) Sii, the onl}'- ])oni1 that 1 vould like to laise 
IS wdietliei this liesolnlion vliicli says lliat llieie should be an miposition 
of pioleeine duty should in its loinis conriiir it to the bamboo papei and 
papei pulp industiy The Ilononinble Membei ■\\ho has moved this amemt- 
ment himself icfciied to the eontmnplated construction of a mill at 
Sahaianpiu which would be icallj'' fc 1 bv'' frias^ That beinp so, it is quite 
cle.ir that the iiniiositioii of the duty ninj help imt only the bamboo but 
also the glass industry and every other mill which manufactuies paper 
111 India On page 82 llonouiable Mcmbei-, will find that the ovideiicc 
leads us to think that the manufacture of paper out of sahat grass would not 
be possible in anv' othei icgion in India under a system of absolute fiee 
trade I'birthei, Sii, the only point for consideiation in rcgaid to this 
amendment is whetlier it is absolutely coriect that the imposition of 
piotective duty would only help the bamboo'papci and papei pulp indus- 
try It 18 quite ]iossiblc that some of this protection would also reach 
mills which are now using sahm glass and in that lespect i think there 
can be no qu.nicl at all b'dween the pioposal of Ihis amendment and that 
of the Honourable Sn Chailes lines, foi atlei all what inalteis is the 
piotective duty, and that dutv’’ helps not only mills which now manu- 
facture bamboo paper but also those that use sahat grass Otherwise, it 
would lead to difficulties Honourable Members will also find that in the 
Title to the Bill my Honourable friend uses e\actly fhe same words 

“ to provide for tlio fostering and development of tlie bamboo paper industry 
in British India ” 

Tlieiefore, Sir, thus piotcction would he a help not only to mills vliicli 
now use paper pulp but alSb sahat grass and it seems to me that he should 
bring the Resolution into conlormity with the actual facts 
{Ml Dcvala Prasad StTiha “ What will be the cost ? ”) 

Tile Honourable Sir Charles Innes . Sir, I must confess that I cannot 
undeisiand why we have spent the best part of an hour m discussing 
this particular point Tlie tenns of mv Resolution follow exactly the 
lecommendation of the Tariff Board The Tariff Board record a definite 
finding that soJtah. grass has not made out its claim for protection The 
existing mills do not satisfy tlie conditions laid down by the Fiscal Com- 
mission Their needs are im levant in considering the claim for protec- 
tion As I said in my opening speech, they make a possible reservation ' 
in favoui of the Salmi anpui Mill That mill has not yet been started 
It IS mei ely a project at present The Tariff Board consider that condi- 
tions there are favourable and that that mill may make good I sincerely 
hope — we all hope — that it will make good But at present it is merely 
a contingency The Taiiff Board, therefore, say that the claim to 
protection depends entirely upon flic possibilifj’- of maiiufactuiing paper 
from bamboo Now Sii, tint is the icason why I propose to entitle my 
Bill, if the House will pass this Resolution, a BiDl for the protection of 
the bambeo paper industiy But as Mr Ramachandia Rao has pointed 
out, and as I^lr ICelkai ha‘ pointed out, the form of the protection we 
give to this bamboo paper industry is by increasing the import duties,^ 
and all mills, wheflier they aie making papir fiom grass or wdietliei tliev'^ 
are making it from bamboo, get the benefit of these increased duties 
8ii, I cannot see why in these eiieiiiiistanees the House should ask me to 
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alter eithei my Resolution oi the teims of my BiU My Resolution is 
strictlj in accoi dance with the lecomniendation of the Tariff Board, and 
li I wcie to aeeept Mi Kelkai ’s amendment, I should be sajang that we 
in this House and the Government do not accept the definite fi ndi n g of 
the Taiiff Board regaiding glass mills I think, Sir, the House ought not 
to ask me to do that As I pointed out, it is not a matter of piactical 
importance We tieat all miUs alike and thej^ aU get the benefit of the 
protection I theiefoie must oppose this amendment, and I hope the House 
will support me 

Ml President The question I have to put is 

“ Tliat m tbo Eesolution after the words ‘ the bamboo ’ the words ‘ and grass ' 
bo msorted " 

The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 40 

Mr N M Dumasia (Bombaj City Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Sir, in the first place, I beg to tender my thanks to you foi allowing mo 
to move the amendment, although notice was sent at a late_hour yesterday 
cfteinoon In the second place, I want to make it quite clear to Honour- 
able Members of this House that I am connected with a newspaper and 
a prmtmg press m India, which has been affected by the kind affection 
which under the able guidance of the Honouiable Sir Charles Innes the 
Government of India are showing towards languishmg indigenous in- 
dustries I hope that next week when the subject of the cotton excise 
duty comes up foi discussion, he ivill manifest the same keen interest 
for that industi-y (Hear, heai ) Sii, as I have said, I have made it 
quite clear that I am connected with a leading newspaper m India which 
IS affected by the operation ot this Resolution, yet, Sir, I base my amend- 
ment on the pimciple which has been lecommended by the Tariff Board 
and which has been accepted by the Government of India t)iat the news- 
papers are to be exempted fiom this increased tariff Sir, the sole 
reason which prompted me to send notice for committing the Bill to 
Select Comittee was a lepresentation which I received from the litho- 
graphers of Bombay In a covering letter forwardmg that lepiesenta- 
tion the bthogiapheis say 

‘ ‘ Government is rushing through the recommendations of the Tanff Board on paper 
and giving no opportunity to the Assembly and the pubbe to express opmiom These 
protective measures generally throw hardship on the consumers, and the proposed pro 
tective duties will mean a tax on education and knowledge If books printed in 
foreign countries are permitted to enter this country free of duty on principle that a 
tax of that nature would mean taxing education and knoirlcdge, it is really difficult 
to understand the purpose of the proposed high duhes on paper which would make 
paper and printed books dear’ for every schoolboy” 

But, Sir as my friend Mr Dei ala Prasad Sinlia pointed out, under 
the reforms we are getting new boons from the Got ernment of India and 
one of them is the proposal that illiistiafed newstiapers and periodicals 
Avhich use a particulai kmd of paper must pay extia duties as Indian 
mills cannot even with this protection compete in price with the imported 
article A 40 per cent tax on paper used for tlie distribution of ner- 
and the spread of Imowledge — and on an illustrated weekiv which paU-'' 
has a distinct educative lalue is a thing unheard of and unequally" 
in any pait of the world Sir the chief reason for this 
that supei -calendered paper on reels is solely used for the pnrp^-'t.*? 
newspaper production Ajs I have pointed out, the Bill alreadv 
nevspapei-s from the proposed increased dutv , so it is only ' 
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to include papei used in tlie pioduetion o£ illustrated papers in tUo 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha What is the amendment ? 
exemption 

Mr N M Dumasia My amendment is that a certain kind of paper 
used in the production of illustrated papers should be exempted from 
the increased taiift, as it -will amount to a tax on education and know- 
ledge I will read my amendment, Sii It luns 

‘ ‘ That for the words ‘ poster and stereo ’ the words ‘ poster and stereo and super • 
calendered paper imported in reels ’ be substituted ’ ’ 

That IS my amendment, Sir It has not been circulated to Honom- 
able Membeis as it was sent late last evenmg The repiesentatives of 
fhe Indian paper mills who are now in Simla haA^e no objection to my 
amendment as the paiticulai papei does not compete with tha industry 
at all The non-acceptance ot mj’' amendment Avill not benefit them in 
the shghtest degree, tJiis being a papei w hieh they cannot make either 
in lequisite quantity or of the propei quality 

Now, Sir, the onlj excuse foi putting this tariff on the kin d of paper 
which I haA e mentioned is the lecommendation in the Taiifl: Board’s 
leport, paiagiaph 152, page 98 They say 

“ It (this kind of paper) is m fact made bj one mill ” 

and they point out that it is not from bamboo and this Resolution seeks 
to protect the bamboo papei industry I, therefoie, fail to see why it 
should be recommended foi increased taiiff The Tariff Board rcpoit 
then piocceds to state 

“ But the important point is that, if it remained subject to tho present rate of 
duty, it Avould bo more largclj used instead of other papers and Mould thus affect the 
sale of Indian paper ” 

That IS absurd and has no i elation to realities I have great 
lespect for the opinion of tlic Tariff Boaid, but I am afraid they aic 
labouring under a misapprehension Theie is no giound for the fear 
that this kind of papei aviII be laigely used if highei duty is not imposed 
upon it There is no reason for such an unwarranted assumption This 
paper costs £30 pei ton, and no printer Avould cut liis nose to spite lim 
hacc and use this costly paper The indiiect effect, if the increased dnty 
IS placed upon this papei, aviU be that it aviII give such a death bloAV 
to the Times of India, Illusfiaicd Wcclhj that the proprietors a\i11 have 
to dispense A\ith this costlv paper and use that kind of cheap paper on 
A\hich no dutA is IcAicd So, Sir, the object Avith A\hich this item is 
included m the neA\ taiiff aaiII be frustrated Sir, there are tAvo AAmys 
of impnrtinir super-calendered papers, one is imported in sheets and 
another is imported in reels, and AA'hat is imported m reels is solely used 
for the production of ncAAspapers A Mcmbci sitting on the Treasury 
Bench asked me, A\hcre is the guarantee that the pajieis imported m reck 
AAill not be cut and made into sheets ? Jilv reph to it is this No print- 
ing press in India has got a machine foi that pin pose It is a ,Acrj' 
inlncate and ensth machine and onlj (he papei manufacturing nulls 
IinAe got such machines We jiaA full dutA on tlie papers that arc 
imported in sheets Sir, if rjoAOrnmenj Iuiac anj doubt on this subject 
tfuA can remoAo tliat doubt Iia emjiliatieallA stating that such paper 
.os IS list d onh in the production of nensp-ipcrs aaiII be exempted from 
the inere.isrd dutA That aa ill oliAiite fhe diffieiiltA aaIiicIi moA be raised 
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against it So fai as I can see, Sir, tlieie is no otlier difficulty in tbe 
Avay of excluding this kind ot papei fiom the high rate of taiiff I 
can understand Government’s anxiety to protect this industiy and give 
effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Boaid at an early date and 
therefoie I am prepaied not to pi ess my amendment to refer the Bill to 
the Select Committee But, Sir, in then anxiety to sa^e one tiade 
Go^ernment should not loll another industiy I entieat the Government 
not to injure another impoitant trade Printing is also an industiy and 
a trade It disseminates Imoivledge and education and this Government 
will be the first and only one to tax Imowledge and education if it 
mcreascs tariff on that kind of paper which is solely used for the pio 
duction of a newspaper I stiongly appeal to the Honourable the Com- 
merce, Member to accept this amendment Aftei all, this tariff is not 
imposed for revenue purposes It is only laid, as my Honouiable friend 
Sir Willoughby Carej'- said, to enable the tiade to hold its own against 
competition and to maintain the tiade and legain the lost market In 
faet, in this kind of paper there was no maiket and no competition, and 
I am sure the representatives of the trade -unU agree with me tliat this 
paper does not eompete with them and I hope they wiU not object to 
my amendment I once more appeal to tlie Honourable the Commeice 
Member and to all the klemheis on the Treasuiy Beneh with all the 
earnestness at my command to considei this case very sympathetically 
Do what you bke, hut do not iiijuie another industiy and do not put a 
tax on knowledge and education 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes May I put a question to the 
Honourable Member ? I undei stand that his refeience is to super- 
calendered paper impoited in reals , indeed he referied only to super- 
calendered paper 

Mr N M Dumasia Yes, Su I plead for supei -calendered paper 
impoited in reels 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes May I ask him to woid his 
amendment “ poster, stereo and supei -calendered paper imported in 
reels ” ? 

Mr N M. Dumasia I am quite wiUing to do that 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I do not wish to mislead the 
Honourable Membei What I want is to ha%e the amendment in a 
correct form if it is cairied by the House 

Mr B Das (Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I rise to 
support the .imendment moved by mj friend Mi Duniama Sii, none 
of us can dare to oppose the Press in India or elsewhere None of us 
dare oppose this amendment and specially those of us that read the 
Times of Indio, Weekly Illustrated on Sundays over our mormng cup of 
tea Sir, if d were not but for this paper, we may ha% e missed the pictuie 
of our Finance Member vorrying oier the gold exchange jiroblem or the 
pjctiuc of the Honourable the Commerce Member, vho is oo much 
worried over the protection duties The Taiiff Board m the paragraph 
just now quoted by my friend Mr Dumasia have foiind.it possible to 
exclude litho jnpti but they haik some suspicion as to now they are 
to separate the kmd of litho paper that is used for newsprinting One 
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land IS used for the prJntmg pi esses Mi Duinasia has explained to us 
that the papei that conics in reels is cspcoallj used foi the newspaper 
printing TJmt is siilTicicnt explanation and I hope the Honourable the 
Oommeicc Mcinbei will accept Mi Duinasia ’s view 

Sji, befoic I sit doun J ouc an csplan ition to this House ioi the 
remaiks that my friend on the light Mi Devald Piasad Sinha made 
■ ibout iny being a bogus capitalist Sn, I am not a capitalist A bogus 
capitalist, to my mind, is one uho iironioics bogus companies and pockets 
the money Sir, I am not a capitalist I am a consulting engineer and 
industrial advisci in mv private piofcssion and I call it a link betw'een 
the capitalist and the laboiu If mv fiicnd, who occasionally poses as 
the repicscntative of laboui, oi the icpresentative of the agiicultural 
classes or the representative of the socialists as it suits the occasion, 
mstend of himself being a laboui itc or a socialist oi a worker actuallj,, 
forgets that he is himself a lawjer and vet talks of agiiculturmts and 
their nou-i eprcscntation and alleged grievances, I have a bctlei light 
t-o speak on questions concerning capital and laboui than a lawyei — 
who lives mostly on the agricultuiist classes Sir, lawyers, in older to 
continue their career, always reabse raonej fiom the agricultural classes 
Sir, I have given the explanation to the House to shew that I am neither 
a capitalist nor a bogus capitalist, but theie aie othcis vidio aic bogus 
socaalists or bogus communists 

Mr. Presidbnt Ordci, ordei Will the Honouiablc Member restrict 
hunself to the amendment befoie the House ? 

Mr. B Das Sir, I have nothing more to say I heartily sujipoit 
tlie amendment moved by ray fiicnd Mr Dumasia and I commend it to tbc 
Honourable tbe Commerce Member 

Mr H G Cocke (Bombay Buiopean) Sii, I rise also to support 
this amendment I think it is i eally a v cry simple busmess proposition 
One of the objects of the Taiifi. Board was not to penalise newspapers 
but in the case of a certain newspaper they are going to do so, unless ^ 
this amendment is carried It is stated in the Taiilf Boaid Eeport that 
this paiticular kind of paper is made in India Actuallj" that is tine, 
but for practical purjicses it is -not The quality, I understand, of the 
paper manufactured m India is not sufSciently good to enable this parti- 
cular newspapei to use it And, therefore, foi piactical purposes this 
paper is not made in India It is fuither stated in the Tanff Board 

report that it would be more laigely used if the duty is not put on The 

words are 

“ it would be more largolj used instead pf other papers and would thus 

alEeet the sale of Indian paper For this reason it must be^ brought within the 

protection scheme ” 

I am jdvised. Sir, that that is an mcoiiecl statement m that the 
price of this paper is very much too high to enable it to be brought 
into general use I should like to point out that the newspaper we are 
considering is one mth which Honouiable Members on the Front Bench 
opposite may not be entirely unfamiliar on Sunday afternoons, especially 
since cross-wbrd puzzles came into vogue If they were to transfei 
their actmtu's to Bombav, they would find inside that paper new sheets 
containing tlie la+esl telegrams np to-Saturdav night It is not meielv 
a journal or a magazine in the local area, but it is a newspapei wuth ad 
the latest news up to Saturday night and is bought in Bombay as a news- 
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p&per It seems to me, therefore, that this particular kind of paper 
should be excluded and I understand that the trade have no objection 
T<"hate-\ er to this course T, therefore, hope that the Honourable Membei 
for Commerce will accept this amendment 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I am rather m a difficultj 
inth this amendment I am not referring to the fact that I have lost 
my notes on this rather technical matter, but I am referring to what I 
consider to be rather a more serious difScultj’’ I am not insensible to 
the appeal which has been made to me by my Honourable friend Mr 
Hhmasia and ivhich has been supported by Mr Cocke I must confess 
that I do not agree that this particular tax is a tax on knowledge and 
education I am prepared to admit that it is a tax on the paper referred 
to by Ml Bhubanauauda Das and I should like to that I personally haA e 
no desire to tax unfairly anv paper whether it belongs to the Times of 
India or to any other newspaper in India But my first difficulty is this 
The House has got to reahse that in any protective scheme particular 
initerests are bound to be affected This particular interest was consider- 
ed oarefuUy by the Tariff Board I happen to know because I have seen 
the evidence These points were put up particularly to the Tariff 
Board The Tariff Board consideied them and definitely turned down 
the apphcation for exemption in favour of this super-calendered, paper ' 
Now, iliat IS the first point I hare '^o make Secondly, I am not quite 
sure what the exact effect of this wiU be In fact, the Commeiee Depart- 
ment of the Government of India have not had really a' proper opportu- 
nity of considoiing the matter Tne point was brought to our notice three 
weeks ago We asked at onee that it might be put into writing It was 
put into writing only three days ago and there the very important 
addition was made “ and super-calendered paper in reels ” We were 
told that if we make the entry in that form, then th6 fears of the Tariff 
Board as expressed m paragraph 152 of their Report would not be valid 
But we have got to remember that, if you exclude the super-calendered 
paper in reels from this protective duty, you reduce its price by 56 
a ton And we have not been able to ascertain whether reducing 
the price by that amount — Rs 56 a ton — would not lead people to import 
this paper in reels and then cut it up into sheets in this country Now 
that IS our main difficulty in this connection Mr Dumasia has told us 
that there is no paper cutting machine in the country which could be 
used for that purpose I am quite prepared to admit that this is the first 
tune this essential fact has been brought to my notice Consequently, 
as I say, I am m a difficulty in this matter But my solution of it is 
this If the House desires to accept this amendment, I pei-sonally shall not 
object I leave it entirely to the decision of the House 

Mr President The question I have to put is 

“ That after the word ‘ stereo ’ tlie words ' and super calendered paper imported 
in reels ’ be inserted. ” 

The motion was adopted 

Mr President I do not know, in view of the decision on the amend- 
ment of Mr Rama Aiyanger, whether Mr Acharya wants to move his 
amendment 

Mr M. K Acharya I am in the hands of the Chair, Sir , 

.Mr President It is entirely for the Honoubble Member to mote 
it or not 
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Mr M, K Acharya : I do not move it, Sir 

Mr A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Tnchinopoly Non-Mu- 
hammadan Eural) Sir, willi your permission I am moving the amend 
ment* which stands m my name 

I do not propose to trouble the Assembly with reading it, but I desiic 
straight away to point out that my amendment is divisible into trwo parts — 
the first part of it takes objection to the manner in which the Recommenda- 
tions of the TarilT Board in regard to the grant of loans or subsidies have 
been turned down by the Government without giving us an opportunitj 
to have our say , the second part of it is an amendment which is much 
milder in form than my friend Mr Rama Aiyangar’s and which I cannot 
see how any, reasonable peison on the side of the Government can take 
any objection to Sir, so far as that amendment is concerned, my case is 
already fully explained bj'" the observations of my friends who preceded 
me and criticised the decision of the Government not to grant subsidies or 
loans I find. Sir, that this is not merely a tentative decision but that it 
has been deliberately adopted and that it has been put into the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons of the Tariff Bill wliieh is to follow this Resolu- 
tion There it has been stated, Sir, that the policy of granting subsidies 
or loans is open to grav'c objection And now, when we come to the very 
lucid exposition, if I may say so, of the Honouiable Sir Charles Innes of 
the conclusions of the Government, he pointed out to us that the Govern 
ment’s objection to the policy recommended the Tariff Board m regard 
to the granting of loans or of guarantees or subsidies was three-fold H» 
said that the recommendation of the Tariff Board in this behalf was made 
in respect of a private company of three people and he said, in the next 
place, that they have a private patent and in fact the Government’s assist 
ance would be helping a monopobst to increase his profits , and then he 
said that, if this policy of subsidies is accepted, then they must be appli- 
cable to all and that tl-crcfore tliej cannot resist the flood of applications 
for loans and subsidies that might be brought forward Sir, that is all an 
imaginary picture entirely, because so far ’as the Tariff Board are con- 
cerned I say, Sir, that their recommendation to impose a protection dutv 
would be absolutely nugatory if it was not coupled with the other recom- 
mendation, which they made as part and parcel of the same transaction, 
namely, that the whole of this import duty' is intended to develop — not 
the grass mdustry upon which, wrongly as I think but rightly as the Gov- 
ernment have thought, undue stress was laid, and .which was assumed to 
have an estabbshed future befoie it — ^but with a view to develop the bamboo 
pulp industry and to make it exist in this country, as that is the industr 
that has a great future before it Therefore, Sir, the primary object of 
this protective duty is — and that is the object upon which my friend Sir 


* “ That at the end of the Resolution ithe following bo added 

' But this Assomhly conveys to the Governor General in Council its regret that in 
regard to the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the grant of loans or subsides 
to firms with a view to fully explore the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other process, the Govomment should have come to 
oonclusions without placing them before this House and taking its opinions thereon , 

And this Assembly further recommends that those recommendations be accepted 
in principle and that further investigations bo made in accordance with the recommonda 
tions of the Tariff Board as^ to the most effective manner in nhich assistance may be 
given to all the companies or firms that are prepared to explore these possibilities on a 
commercial scale ’ ” 
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Cliarlc'; limes laid the greatest stress — that tlic bamboo pulp industry 
and the bamboo paper null industry should grow in this eountry, and 
though the present Dill directly benefits the bulk of the grass mill industry, 
its intent and purpose is to jirofect and to start and maintain the bamboo 
pulp iiidiisin Tf that is so, .Sir, thej must take all the steps that are 
iicccssnn to bring this bamboo pulp industry into existence, to see that 
It IS inanitaiiied jiroperh and to sec that it is an accomplished fact in this 
t nuiilri What docs the Tariff Board sa}' in this matter ? 

" For llicsc rcTionfl ”, — thcif stti /, — " wc consider that tho aasiatauLO needed sUould 
1)0 gnen pnmanh ” 

— and I stress the word “ primarily ” — 

" 1)\ nu’iiis 01 llie nclijinic or gtiar iiitoi’ing of capital to firms best equipped to 
earn out tho tiork irhich lias to bo done " 


That is the priman i eeoiniiicndation whith the TaiifC Boaid make The 
Go\crnmcnt gi\c the gob^, without gumg us an opportunity to consider 
It, to that recomincndation (The Honourable Sir Baiil Blaclett “ No ”) 
Tliei sai, so fai ns tlic\ are conceincd, thev will only let} a protective 
dutt because it docs not iinohe any ex])endilure out of their present 
funds but on the other hand it iinohes patment into their pockets of 
the tax-paters’ monet It goes to fill their coffers I think tvhen that 
mono} has hoen got in, the Got eminent will sit light on it That is the 
first offence 

Then, Sir I am not one of those grass piolcctionists, and I think I am 
not bke nit friend Mi Detaki Prasad .Sinlia a kind of Rip Van Winkle 
waking up fioin the dats of Richard Cohden and Bright in the days of 
losojih Cliaiiihei 1 nil and Robeit Baldwin I am one of those tvho knotv 
the dangers and difricultics of adopting a policy of protection and there- 
fore Sir I do not sat that, unless a propel case is made out, you should 
go in for indiscriminate protection But what is the position in regard 
to this help bv means of ca|)ital v Inch I thinlc is the form of protection 
heic contemplated ? So far as concerns the Tariff Board, they hate very 
definitely sa,'d tins 

“ tVe have laid stress on lIic fact that fresh capital must be secured by tho industrr 
if the possibilities of b iniboo are to be fullv iniestigafcd But the question at once 
arises whether, if tlic issistaiiee guen bi Goiemiiiciit is limited to a period of fi\e 
a ears with no guarantee of its coiitmuatioii thereafter, there is anv chance that capital 
could be raised in the open market. It seems to us extremeh improbable that it could," 

'riicrofore, Sn, we have the aiilhority of the Tariff Board that In the 
meie fact of a piotectivc duty being imposed, it is not possible to attiaet 
capital to tins industry And they say 

"Whether protection be gnen in the form of Oiistom-s duties or of bounties tho 
danger that thei nught be wathdrawu at the end of file sears would be sufiieicnt to 
deter tho investor from incurring a \crv serious risk ” 

Therefore, they say 


" For these reasons ive consider that the assistance needed should be given 
pnmanlj by means of tho advance or guarantee of capital " 

That IS the position that they take, and the Goiernmcnt hate set aside and 
lopped off one side of Ihe recominendations and li.nc fried lo gne effeet 
to the other side 


In regard to the specific objeefions of nn 
Charles limes, I sat, Sii, I do not v.iiit fliat the 


TIonouiable frier/ 

Ortv Ilf ,c 
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mediately pay ai^ay without mvestigation to any particular firm I wfil 
he the last man to go and defend any policy h}'’ which this is treated as a 
means of patronage in the hands of the Government My proposal is 
not that It IS this AATiv have you definitely stated that you are not 
going to have anything to do with the policy of giving our loans or 
bounties ? Why liave you said that you will not make furthei investiga- 
tion into this matter ? After all, the ivhole object of this paper industry 
protection is to explore the possibilities of establishing a big industry in 
this country, and in order to explore it, the bam,boo pulp mills should be 
helped, and they could not be helped without capital coming in How 
can you escape from that position by saying, “ No, we wiU simply impose 
this duty and try and look on If necessary, we, will extend it to seven 
years ” As Mr K Rama Aiyangai pointed out, you can go on doing it for 
20 years, but unless you can attract capital to that industry, this-Tirotec- 
tion will only serve to swell your coffers and you would not protect the 
rudustry Therefore, I say, let us examine this matter further I am not 
wanting Government to say that they will immediately pay away Es 10 
lakhs to this company and another Its 10 lakhs to that company m my 
province What I say is, examine this matter and then come to a decision 
Impose proper conditions to prevent monopolists exploitmg and to see 
that Government money is safe After all, this is much fairer than taxing 
the people and taking the money merely into the coffers of the Government 
Therefore, the proposal I make is eminently moderate I merely want the 
Government to reconsider the hasty decision they have arrived at My 
Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes apologised to the House for the shoi t 
notice he gave I think it must have been an extremely shorter notice 
that the Government had when they arrived at such definite conclusions, 
absolute conclusions, so soon I ask the Government, therefore, to recon- 
sider this matter and to accept the whole of the recommendations, and not 
merely a part of them, and to say that they wfil examine the applications 
for help in the way of advance of capital and that they wiU then come 
to their decisions 

There is one more serious position to which we have been driven by 
the attitude of the Government in this matter The House wfil be aware 
— many Members in the provinces wiU be aware — 'that m the Provinces, 
Industries is a transferred subject, and by virtue of it, klmisters m charge 
of the Industries Department have become able to help industnes — in 
my pronnce, and I behev e in the Umted Provinces and other provinces,— 
by granting loans and subsidies for the resuscitation of old or- for the 
estabbshment of new industries The declaration of the Government of 
India that the policy of giving subsidies or loans is open to grave objection 
merelv means a kind of mandate to the Provincial Governments, a kind of 
censure as to their past policy upon Provincial Governments to the 
effect 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Will the Honourable Member 
refer me to the place were I hai e said that ? 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar It is in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons Sir, oier loui signature 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Read the whole of it 

Tlu, Honourable Sir Charles Innes Read it 
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Mr A. Rangaswanu Iyengar . 

" The Government liavc considered these rcconimcndahona and accept the proposal 
fo impose a protect lie dutj on those kinds of pnntinp and svnting paper specified 
m the Schedule to (ho BilL Thev, however, consider that, as the grant of loans or 
subsidies in the manner suggested bj tho Tariff Board is open to grave objections * * ’ 

I understand Sir Charles Innes’s point He says that he has qualihcd 
the sentence by the phrase “ in the manner suggested ” Shall I take it 
from the Honourable Sir Charles Innes that if subsidies or loans are pro- 
posed “ in any other manner ”, Goternment are prepared to consider the 
matter and to gne these loans and guarantees ■which are wanted T If that 
IS the position, let ns know it Otherwise, Ins declared polic} is that Gov- 
ernment w ill not cmbarlc upon a policj of loans I do not want that they 
should cscd])e bv a quibble on this' matter In the provinces — at least in 
some of them — the Ministers are committed to a policy of protecting Indian 
industries bj means of loans and subsidies, and the Legislature in Madras 
has passed "the State Aid to Industries Act for this purpose That Act 
has rccencd the assent of the Government of India, and alter aU this has 
been done, the Government of India turn round to day and say that that 
policj is open to grave objection 

Mr L Graham * Not the assent of the Government of India 

Mr A Eangaswami Iyengar Yes, I understand yon, but still you 
have sanctioned that Act I\lorcover, vve, the Central Legislature, have 
guaranteed anv amount of subsidies and paid bounties under the Steel 
Protection Act That seems not open to grave objection Sir, the position 
I was driving at was tins In my own province, a particular paper mill 
whose possibilities of success have been demonstrated and accepted in the 
recommendations of tho Tariff Board themsclv'es, lias already been given 
Rs 4 lakhs bj tlic Government and thej have borrowed Ks 2 
lakhs elsewhere They require some more money urgently to start 
■worlc Tlic Tarift Board saj tliat not merelj the sulphite process of the 
Naihati mills but also the soda process of this Rajnhmundry mill as to its 
possibilities on a commercial scale, ought to be investigated and fully gone 
into They say tiiat after the Government experts examine the further 
data and reqiurements, thej should imraediatelj advance Rs 10 lakhs to 
tins company, not because it is the Carnatic Paper Mills Co , but because 
it IS in the interests of the country There can be no doubt that the estab- 
bshment of paper mills for making paper out of bamboo by the soda process 
ought to bo an accomplished fact m this country Therefore, Sir, even if 
the Lladras Government was wiUing to advance further money under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, they wiU necessarily hesitate in view of this 
declaration of the Government of India and their pobey will be materially 
influenced by this action on the part of tlie Gov^emment of India I have 
put my amendment, as I said before, very mildly I say, “ please recon- 
sider this matter , please go into this matter and again come to us ” I 
merely ask you to accept the principle that the industries can be protected 
also by this means You accept^ that principle, and then you go and 
investigate whether particular cases could come under it What as the 
difficulty in accepting it ? I say, again, I do not want that Government 
should pay away the mone'v at once I want the matter to be investigated 
That is the recommendation That is the basis of the whole of this report, 
and I call upon this House to accept my amendment without the sbghtest, 
dissentient voice and to tell the Government that they have not done fairly 
by us in having concluded this matter without consulting us, that they I - v"e 
not treated fairly the Provuneial Governments who have embarkef* 
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a policy contrary to the policy that they have now hastily chosen to declare 
It IS our duty to ask the Government to reconsider this matter Sir, I 
move my amendment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman • On a point of order, Sir, 
before you put the amendment, which has been moved, to the House, I would 
ask you to rule out the first paragraph on the ground that it is not a lecom- 
mendation 

Mr A Bangaswanu Iyengar I will alter the draft 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The first paragraph of 
the amendment which is on the paper is out of order as not being a recom- 
mendation I take the point merely in the interests of the House It 
does not affect the argument 

Mr President I think the Honourable Member himself will realae 
that the first part of his amendment is not a recommendation to the 
Governor General in Council and therefore is clearly out of order He 
wiU therefore modify the second part to make it intelhgible 

Mr A Bangaswanu Iyengar Sir, the reason why I put m the first 
clause of my amendment is 

Mr President The Honourable Member need not explain the 
reasons why he put in the first clause 

Mr A Bangaswanu Iyengar I will move the amendment thus 

“ And this Assembly further recommends that the recommendations of the Tanft 
Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view to fully explore the 
possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other 
process be reconsidered and accepted in principle and that further investigations be 
made in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the most 
effective manner in which assistance may be given to all the compames or firms that 
are prepared to explore these possibilities on a commercial scale ” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes I think I must object Sir The 
Honourable Member has entirely altered the whole charactfir of his amend- 
ment The amendment I have got now to deal with runs as follows 

“ This Assembly further recommends that these recommendations be accepted 
m principle ^ ” 

I submit that it is not fair to me that without giving me any notice at all 
the Honourable Member should alter tho character of the amendment 

Mr President The Honourable Member (Sir Charles Innes) had 
sufiScient notice because “ these recommendations ” means the recom- 
mendations mentioned in the above paragraph 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes As I understand the Honourable 
Member, he is not moving that portion now He is moving the second 
part of his amendment on the paper which is an entirely different proposi- 
tion 

Mr President I understand the Honourable Member from Madras 
moves 

“ That this Assembly further recommeuds that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view to fully explore the 
possibibties of the manufacture of paper from bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other 
process be accepted in principle and that further mvestigations ” 

of which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes had sufficient notice 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Sir, it is a 
little difficult to deal with the amendment in the form in wiuch it has now 
been put after bemg prepared to deal with it in a somewhat different 
form But I would submit that the amendment as it stands is in substance 
exactly the same amendment as that of Mr Hama Aiyangar which has 
already been negatived, because it proposes that we should accept in 
principle the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the grant of loans 
or subsidies to firms with a view to fully, etc , etc That is exactly what 
the Tariff Board recommended, that a loan of Rs 10 lakhs should be made 
to a particular firm for the purpose of continuing its mono- 
poly process in regard to bamboo pulp The House has already 
decided that that amendment is not "desirable I am not clear 
what difference there is between that amendment and the amend- 
ment now moved It is true that Mr Rangaswami Iyengar has raised 
very broad questions on this narrow basis He is, I would like to assure 
hun, entirely mistaken m believeing that the Government ever have con- 
veyed or have mtended to convey any kind of general decision in regard 
to the grant of loans or subsidies in the wording of the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons which has been quoted What is said there is this 
Government consider that as the grant of loans or subsidies m the manner 
suggested by the Tariff Board, that is, loans or subsidies to this particular 
firm which has a monopoly, which has, as a matter of fact, already put 
something bke half a crore of rupees as capital into the working of this 
monopoly and which may require perhaps another ten lakhs to continue 
that experiment — Government consider that a loan in that manner is un- 
desirable Nothing whatever is said there or anywhere else in regard to* 
the action of the Madras Government and other Governments m the matter 
of loans and subsidies to industries This is not a question of bounty 
as I have already interjected, which is quite a different matter It does 
not m any way suggest that the Government object to bounties being 
given in certam circumstances as they have been given with 
help of the Government vote in the matter of the steel 
industry There is no suggestion here whatever of Government 
intervention m the action of the Madras Government in the matter of loans 
or subsidies to particular firms and mdustnes The promotion of mdus- 
tnes Ls a transferred subject and it is entirely within the discretion of the 
Madras Government what action it takes m regard to that particular 
question I do not propose to-day to discuss the broad principle 

Sardar Y N Mutahk Is the House to understand that it is outside 
the scope of the Government of India to give loans to any industries T 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I was commg to that point 
One of the objections to the grant of a loan or subsidy in the manner sug- 
gested IS that it would involve the transfer of the paper industry from 
bemg a transferred subject into a central subieet (An HonourahU 
Member “ You can do it ”) It can be done but it is one of the grounds 
on which the Government of India came to the conclusion that the parti- 
cular proposal of the Tariff Board in this particular connection was an 
undesirable one for the Government to follow up I would really put it 
to the Honourable Member that it is undesirable that we should suddenly 
raise a very big question of prmciple which is not germane If the House 
desires it to be done, I would suggest that it must be done with due pie- 
paration and -with thought The Government of India have not in this 
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connection made any attempt to deal with the general question They 
have decided to recommend to this House that the paiticular method of 
making a loan to this paiticular firm be not juirsucd on this particular 
occasion I am sure we can leave it at that There is no suggestion of a 
censure on a transferred department of the Madras Government for its 
action The whole question is entirely outside, irrelevant, I put it, to this 
matter here under discussion If we are to raise the big question of princi- 
ple let us do so in a manner and at a time in which the House may come pre- 
pared to deal with the general question There is a great deal to be 
said, as the House is aware, bn both sides of that very big question It is 
very germane to the question of encouragement of Indian capital to take 
part m Indian enterprise I do not wish at this moment to pursue the 
general subject at all because I put it to the House that we can here con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the particular question whether a grant of a 
loan to this particular company working bamboo pulp is desirable The 
House has alicady decided that it is not, because it has negatived 
^Mr Eama Aiyangar’s motion 

Mr K Kama Aiyangar On the statement of the Government on the 
■matter 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett It does not matter on whose 
statement it was made Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha and Mr Rama Aiyangar 
spoke and it was negatived I submit that the House need not raise the 
general question here If the general question is raised we- shall want 
very much more time to deal with it than we can possibly have to-day and 
Government cannot q.uite clearly accept this amendment without a com- 
plete alteration being made in the whole situation {A Voice " We 
leave it to you to consider ”) On the contrary, we are asked to accept 
in principle the recommendations Those recommendations are that a loan 
of Rs 10 lakhs be made to a particular company and the question of furrhei 
loans to any other company be taken up later We reject them on this 
occasion We object to the grant of a loan to a monopobst firm which does 
not require it The suggestion that a small group of capitalists, holdmg 
a monopolist process, who have already put something like Rs 50 lakhs 
into it, wiU not go on with it if they find it desirable, when they have the 
additional inducement of a very large measure of protection for 7 yeai-s, 
is surely one which on the face of it does not carry conviction I therefoic 
put it to the House that we should not raise the general question of 
prmciple at this stage, but that we should confine ourselves to the question 
whether or not it is desirable to grant this loan to this particular company 
The Government have already said that there is such grave ' objection to 
that that they are unable to abcept the recommendation in principle, end 
if this amendment is passed we are really in exactly the same position 
as if Mr Rama Aiyangar’s amendment had been passed The matter can- 
not be left m the vague position in which it would then be The Govern- 
ment would hav e undoubtedly to reconsider the whole matter and the Bill 
cannot be proceeded with I do not want to take up the time of the 
House more but I put it to the Honourable Member once again that if he 
reads his amendment carefully it is that we should accept in principle the 
grant of a loan in the manner suggested by the Tariff Board We have 
already said 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Supposing that clause is omitted 
and* the amendment reads “that further investigations be made’’, and 
to on 
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The Honoiirable Sir Basil Blackett "Wc ]ia\e just bad an mvostiga- 
tioii Tlie Go^ eminent are unable to commit themselves to any 
proposal 

Mr A Rangaswami lyengai The Tarih Board themselves ask ±oi 
further iiuestigation I am only asking that these investigations be made 
and the Go\ornment do not commit thcmsches in any way 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett There is no statement that the 
iine‘?tigatioii‘^ vill not be pursued I am dealing after all with this 
point The 'whole of this amendment depends on the words “ that these 
recommendations be accepted in principle ” I cannot deal with five or 
SIX diftcrcnt amendments as the couise of the debate changes I am 
dealing -with the amendment now before the House aud I put it to the 
House that the wording of that amendment does commit the Government 
and, if the House accepts the mcw that we should make a loan in the 
particular circumstances to this particular company, that is a recom- 
mendation which the Go'\einmcnt regret that thej’^ are unable to accept 


’•'Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) This is a 
question upon which I cannot speak with anj’- great authority I make 
that confession on the flooi of this House But there is one aspect of 
this question upon which I think I can speak aird I hope to be able to 
coinincc the House as to mj point The Honourable Member who has 
just sat do\vn \cr} rightly said that this amendment if carried would 
commit the Go-vcuimcnt to gne effect to the piinciples of the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board Quite coircct And the Government 
ha\c in bringing this Resolution before this House deliberately, 
ad\'sedl 3 ’’, depart •'d fiom the piinciplcs of Ihe recommendations of the 
Tariff Board Now, Sir, wdiat is the Tariff Board, as a mere lawyer 
understands it ? It is a body of expert men selected by the Government 
for the puipose of advising the Government Avhat industries there are 
to •which protection ought to be given and in what manner That body 
of expert men ha^c after careful im csligation made certain definite 
recommendations The Goiernraent in then superior wusdonu and T 
am not disputing the superior wisdom of the Goiemraeiit and I am 
not suggesting that the Go’sernment were absolutely bound to carry 
out, eierj letter oi e'\cn the piineiple of their recommendations were 
entitled to examine those recommendations with all thc'machinery and 
wntli all the assistance that they can call to their command They did 
so and they came to certain conclusions and the result of those conclu- 
sions IS the little Resolution of raj Honounhic fii'^nd the Commerecc 
Member and this little Bill which is placed before this House Now 
Sir, this decision of the Government, I believe was announced a week 
ago, and to-day what is this House, the Parliament of India (4n 
UonouraUe Memlei “ Mock Parhamenf c-^ked to do ? It has been 
asked to hsten to the Hononrable the Coirnitree Member’s reasons and 
his grounds for departing from those recommendations Now Sir 
IS this^the position of this Assemblv ° Whet is our position m this' 
Uonse , Am I in a position now :n sit here within a few hours r/ 
notice to examine what already has ner-c icrw carcfulh examined A' ' 

, pomt of view of the Govemmert rnd =ay that you are 

Sir, the onh reason i i mh Gic HonniirahU G'-’-'"’ ^ 


right ? Noav, 
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Member has given to this House for not giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board with regard to subsidies and loans is 
that instead of imposing a customs dutyjor five years we are gomg to 
impose a customs dutj for seven j’eais and, according to the Govern- 
ment, it IS a better proposal, it is more beneficial and it isT more hkely 
to achieve the object that we have at heart, namely, giving effective 
protection to this industry That i'j the proposition vliich is placed beiorc 
us Now, if I or any Honourable ilembci of this House or any group 
of Members of this House had examined this pomt in connection with 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and if we had made up our 
mind equally as tlie Government have, and if that proposal had been 
brought here, would the Government ha%e accepted it ? No They 
would have said, as the Honourable the Finance Member says, it 
requires thought and due consideration I know that we are here held 
by a silken string and that silken string is the convention And what 
is the convention ? If we do not agree with the Government and if this 
House says “ we reject your pioposal ”, what happens to us ? The Bdl 
sviE' be withdrawn and we shall be relegated to that great lord and 
master of us all who is sittmg at 'Whitehall, the Secretary of State for 
India I am told that he does not come in here I have got to learn 
that he does not come m here I ask my Honourable friend the Com- 
merce Member a question upon the statement that I have made before 
this House Is this going to be our position in this House for ever so 
long as the Government of India Act of 1919 is gomg to last 1 The 
Commerce Member will probablj'^ tell me that after all the Government 
cannot take indmdual Members into their confidence, non can they 
have any discussions with indindual members of this House, and that 
after all this is a measure which has got to be kept secret I concede 
that point , but. Sir, anomalous as this situation is under which we are 
workmg, I ask the Commerce Member, has he got any proposal to make 
by which at least sufficient notice should be given to this House, a 
pro’cedure by which at least some Members of the House may be 
appraised of the position of the Government after their decision is taken, 
and that we might sit in some sort of a Committee ? ' We have got 
many Committees, and I think we might establish one more Committee 
for the purpose of discussing the decision of the Government, so that 
we come to some definite conclusion so far as that particular Committee 
IS concerned- I ask the Commerce Member and the Goiernment of 
India carefully to consider whether with regard to this pobey and 
programme wluch we are pursuing and giving effect to, namely, protec- 
tion to certam industries, the Government must at least place their 
proposals before this House m due time and give them opportunities 
for the purpose of discussing these proposals Sir, this is the pomt 
which I want to press upon the House It is exactly the same — ^if I 
may divert for a moment — it 13 exactly the same wuth regard to the 
next Resolution about steel There agam the Government - have 
departed from the recommendations of the Tariff Board' The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member will probably^ when he makes his speech, 
come out with different data It may be- that he has better data than 
the Tariff Board data, and we shall be asked here on the floor of this - 
House to examme those data How is that possible ? I do appeal to 
the Government to try and find some procedure by which under this 
anomalous constitution you should give a fair opportunity to the 
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Membeis on tins side to examine yonr pioposals, and then there ivill be 
more consideration and there will be more reason than what the 
Honourable Finance Member thought there was 

Mr 0 B Chartres (Associated Chambers of Commeiee Nommated 
Non-Offieial) Sii, I am A’ei}^ surprised indeed to see the amendment 
moved by the Honouiable Membei I piesiime that it is suggested with 
a view to helpmg the Carnatic mill 

Mr A Rangaswanu Iyengar No, Sir, absolutely not I deny it 

Mr 0 B Chartres It seems to me that the amendment is gomg to 
do the very leveise of helpmg that mill 

Mr A Rangaswanu Iyengar May I say, Sir, by way of explanation, 
that I have nothing to do with the Carnatie paper miU at all either as a 
shareholder or m any way 

Mr C B Chartres I accept the explanation, Sii But the amend- 
ment commg from Madias I was misled to that extent But it seems 
to me that that mill would be veiy much betlei without the amendment, 
because the amendment recommends Government to give assistance to 
all eompames or firms that aie prepared to explore these possibilities 
on a commercial scale Well, Sir, I thmk if this amendment were 
adopted by the House and accepted by the Government, we would have 
20 or 30 firms m Calcutta jumpmg at the opportunity, probably 4 oi 5 
in Madras and an equal number m Bombay, and I think the amendment 
Avould do very much more harm than good to the existing paper nulls 
I would therefore recommend that the Honourable Member withdraw it 
and let us get on with the Bill which will really help the industry and 
da good to the existmg miUs 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I should hke first to refer 
to the remarks of mv Honourable friend, Mr Jmnah, who I see is not in 
his place Mr Jmnah, T think, pointed out what J myaclf ieel to be a 
real difiScnlty I mentioned it m my opemng speech I do feel that 1 
have put the House m some difficulty because only a week ago I gave 
notice of his Resolution and here I am to day askin’g the House to pass 
that Resolution and not only pass the Resolution but also to pass the Bill 
But I do not agree with Mi Jmnah or Mr Rangaswami Iyengar that we 
should have consulted the House before we came to a decision That is 
a position I do not accept It is for the Executive Government to 
fomulate its decision It then bungs it decLSion to this House and it 
IS for this House to criticise that decision {Mr Bangasivami Iyengar 
“ And not alter it ? ”) It is exactly what happens at Home The only 
difference is that, if I weie Commerce Member in England, I would come 
to the House with a great party behind Here it is differ- 
ent I am one of the small but happy band of pilgrims on these 
Benches, and in front of me are all the hosts of Midian, and all I can do 
is to try to persuade those hosts to agree to my proposals But I thinlc that 
Mr Jmnah ’s objection reaUy was that we were givmg such a httle time 
Well, that IS leaUy not my fault Weie this the Delhi Session, then this 
Bill might be referred to a Select Committee or it might be given longei 
consideration But the trouble is that m this Session there are only a 
few davs left and that is ivhv I am asking the House to come to a decision 
to-day klr Jmnah suggested tliat some machmeiy^ might be dew ^ bv. 
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wlucli, after we had arrived at our decision, we should take some Membem 
of the House into our confidence and explain the reasons for arnvinf; 
at our decision That machinery exists already in the departments) 
committee {An Honourable Member “ We have not heard anythmg 
about it ”) I think that on anothei occasion, when we have more time 
we might certainly either discuss our decisions when we have arrived at 
them with the departmental committee or issue a Eesolution giving our 
reasons in detail for the decision ive have come to At any late, I can 
promise the Honourable Member that the Government wiU consider the 
suggestion that he has made 

I then come. Sir, to Mr Rangaswami Iyengar’s amendment I must 
say that, when I saw that amendment on the paper, I was much more 
afraid of it than I was afraid of Mr Eama Aiyangar’s amendment Mr 
Rama Aiyangar makes a direct frontal attack Mr Rangaswami Iyengar 
IS much too , clever to do that He attacks one on every side I regard 
his amendment as a much more insidious attack on my Resolution But, 
Sir, I would like to know what exactly Mr Rangaswami Iyengar is driving 
at Is it that he objects to what he considers pronouncements against 
subsidies in the Statement of Objects and Beasons to my BiU ? If that 
is his objection to my Eesolution, then I think that my Honourable 
colleague, the Finance Member, has removed whatever objection he may 
have The Honourable the Finance Member has explained the position 
and he has explained that the Government of India had no intention and 
have never had any intention of dictating to a Local Government in a 
matter of this kind I say now that it is entirely open to the Government 
of Madras, if they so desire, to help the Carnatic paper miU at Rajah- 
mundry either by a loan or in any w'ay they like But I cannot help feel- 
ing that Mr Rangaswami Iyengar had another end in view I see before 
me a serried phalanx of Madras Brahmins I have Imown these Madras 
Brahmins for many years , I know how they stick together and how 
strong their sense of local patriotism is I cannot help feeling, though 
I know that Mr Rangaswami Iyengar would deny this, that what they 
leally ha-\e in mind is that sooner or ater they are going to get something 
out of the Government of India for this Rajahmundry mill And, Sir, 
if that IS so, aie wc going to end there ? ^Already we have had Mr Das 
asking vliat we are going to do for Orissa As I was going to lunch 
to-daj I had another gentleman coming to me and sajnng confidentially 
“ Sir Charles, cannot you give a loan to the Punjab mill ? ” And so it 
will go on Once we accept this principle, it will not stop with the 
Rajahmundrj' mill it will not stop with the India Paper Pulp Company , 
we shall haie to give these loans to mills in aU parts of India, and that, 
ns I have explained, is one of mv main objections to this amendment 
Now l\Ir Rangasvami Iyengar’s amendment does not — as Sir Basil 
Blackett has pointed out — differ in substance from' the amendment moved 
bv Mr Rama Aij’-angar, but, as I haAC said, it is more insidious in form 
Mr Acharya said “ What are wc asking you to do ? We are simplj' 
asking you to accept this in principle That is nothing at all ” Sir, I 
remember two >cars ago I was represt nting India on the Imperial 
Economic Conference I was having rather a difficult time because one 
or two subjects came up on which I had to pla% a lone hand T had to 
, plav a lone band against all the representatn es ot tlie Dominions iill 
round And I remember one of these Resolutions — I said that I could 
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protection Therefoie the country as a whole losses, while only the few 
people who have money invested in these industries gam I think, Sir, 
it IS a ■wrong method which the Government of India have adopted m 
protecting mdustries in the country Now, if the Go'jernment of India 
have to protect an mdustry and if they will not accept the principle of 
nationalization, I hold that they should at least give protection to the 
industries by means of bounties and pro'vade that the amount of 
bounties should be repaid to the State ^as soon as the mdustry 
was m a position to repay those bounties If the Government of India 
<iCQept this prmciple, the country as a -whole ■mU not lose, because if the 
ttounty is paid at a time when the industry is m a bad condition, at the 
^ime when the mdustry makes profits the Government of India will be 
■able to recoup the money which has been paid to the mdustry That 
would have been the second best course But, Sir, the Government of 
India do not accept even the second best course They adopt a course 
which m my opinion is most dangerous to the mterests of this country, 
especially to the mterests of the poor tax-payer Knowmg very well that 
if I propose an amendment for nationalization or for bounties, Sir, I may 
be r^ed out of order, I have b 3 ’- mv amendment adopted a course which 
m my judgment is only the third best course, that is, to put m certain 
safeguards m order that the interests of the tax-payer should be protected 
and m order that the mterests of the workers engaged m that mdustry 
should also be prote'^ted But I wiU make it very clear that although I 
have suggested certam amendments here, I consider the Eesolution, even 
amended as I suggest, ■mil only be the third best course for protectmg 
the industries of the countiy 

Sir, by my amendment I have suggested that if an mdustry receives 
protection by the means which Government now propose, namely, by 
increasing the customs duties, then the capitalists wiU get a certam 
- benefit by means of the rise in prices The tasj-payer in India will have 
to pay the mcreased price of the material, and therefore the tax-payer 
should be repaid the money whenever the industry makes profits over a 
certam limit I have proposed m my amendment that if an industry wluch 
receives protection is able to give a divudend of 8 per cent and has some 
balance left out of the profits, that balance should be paid to Government 
m order that the tax-paj ei should be given back the raonev which he has 
paid to the industry 

Sir, this LS a very fair proposal If an mdustry wants protection at 
a time when it is losing, certainly that industry must pay back the money 
to the Government whenever that industry is in a position to do so , other- 
■mse, it is the capitalists and the industrialists who wiU receive monev 
from the country whenever they are making losses on the ground that thf* 
mdustry is a national industry and it is necessary to maintain the in 
dustrv' in the interests of the nation , hut when the industry makes 
profits, the mdustrialists ■will claim that it is a private industrv and 
therefore they must be entitled to receive all the profits Sir, this i' 
not a very fair method of dealmg with this question The interests of 
the tax-paver must be protected and I have therefore made a suggestion 
m the third part of mv' amendment 

The second sugsrc-tion wlneh T hav’^c made m mj’ amendment is this 
thnf if an industrv reqinies proteetioii fi-om Government and from the 
countrv as a whole, that industiy must submit to the extent of the pro- 
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tection to control by the Government , otherwise the industry will not be 
properly managed and the country will suffer When the country is 
asked to make a sacrifice for the sake of the industry, the country has a 
right to control the mdustry to the extent to which the country gives 
protection That is my second principle I do not think that anybody 
wiU quarrel with these principles As I have already said, the Madras 
Act, called the State Aad to Iddustries Act, provides that if the Madras 
Government give a subsidy to an industry, the Madras Government shall 
have the right of representation on the Board of Directors of that in- 
dustry I suggest that the Government of India should also claim certain 
representation on the Boards of Directois of those companies which 
leceive protection It may be said that it would be veiy difScult for 
the Government of India to secuie representation on the Boards of 
Directors of several companies , but if an indusliy wants pioteetion fiom 
the country that industry should make arrangements so that it may not 
be difScult for Gkivemment to be represented on the Board of Directors 
Let the industry as a whole combine and then go to the Government for 
protection But it is not difScult, I suggest, for Government to secure 
control over those industries which aie piolected , otherwise the industry 
wiU not be managed properly They will not be managed eflSciently , 
they wall not be managed economically and they will be leceiving pro 
tection at the cost of the country I think, Sir, it is a very wrong prin- 
ciple The principle which I have suggested has also found place in 
other legislation As a matter of fact, the Government of India know 
this principle very well The Government of India have helped the 
railway companies in India with their money and whenever they gave 
money and guaranteed interest to the railway companies they claimed a 
right to be represented on the Boaid of Diieclois of these railway com- 
panies I cannot understand why Go\erument do not ask for any 
control over the industries now to be protected, except the fact which I 
have mentioned several times in this House, that recently an alliance has 
come into existence between the Government of India and the capitalists, 
Indian as well as European, in this country to exploit the poor people 
here Otherwise, I cannot understand why Government should not lay 
down a condition like this, a very reasonable condition which any Govern- 
ment will lay down , simdar conditions ha'se been laid down by this Gov- 
ernment in other cases 

Sir, there is another provision in my amendment, and it is this If 
an industry is to be protected by the nation at a great sacrifice, all the 
people interested in that industry 'should be protected In the first place, 
if an industry is to be protected by the tax-pavers of India, it is necessary 
that" the employees of these companies should be also Indians The 
industry is not going to be protected bv Indian tax-payers to find employ- 
ment for certain Europeans 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inies I rise to a pomt of order The 
Honourable Member, I submit, is tiavelbng outside the scope of his 
amendment He has said nothing m his amendment about Indianisation 
Clause (1) refers purely to laboui conditions 

Mr President The Honourable Member wiU confine himself to 
his amendment 

Mr N M Joshi I am not talking of Indianisation I am talking 
of the condition of the employees m the companies which are reeeivong 
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protection, and I say, Sir, that it is absolutely necessary that any company 
or any industry receiving protection from the Indian tax-payer must 
only employ employees Tyho are Indians As a matter of fact, if the 
Government of India insist upon it — and they ought to insist upon it — 
there will be a great saving made for the tax-payer in India If the 
Honourable Member had read the repoit of the Tariff Board on this 
point, he would have known that the Tariff Board themselves say that if 
the employees of these companies are Indians 

Mr President • Order, order I must say the Honourable Member 
IS absolutely out of ordei He has all alomr been talking of ludiaiusation, 
about which there is no reference in his amendment He should strictly 
confine himself to the three distinct points raised by his amendment and 
not travel beyond them 

Mr N M Joshi My suggestion is that the labour engaged in these 
industries must be Indian and their interests must be protected I have 
talked only of labour and I consider every labourer, every wage-earner 
IS a labourer It is only m that sense that I have used the word here and 
I have always used the word in that seme However, leainng that aside, 
you will rule it quite in order, Sir, that I should say that it is necessary 
for the compames that receive protection that in the interests of the ^tax- 
payers they should economise and should show efficiency The Tariff 
Board have already laid down that if these paper companies employ 
Indian employees, then they will make a saving of Rs 12 per ton In 
the interests of economy it is necessary that only Indians should be 
employed as employees of these companies 

Mr President • If the Honourable Member persists in the same 
course, I shaU have to ask hun to resume his seat 

Mr N. M. Joshi All right, Sir, I will not raise that point 

My second point is this When the Tariff Board make inquiries 
about the condition of industries, it sometimes becomes necessary for them 
to ask questions of the employees and of the labourers of these companies 
and I do not find anvwhere in our legislation provision giving protection 
to these employees who have to make certain statements as regards the 
condition of those industries I find. Sir, from the Tariff Board Act of 
Australia that the Tariff Boaid give protection to these employees who 
have to make certain statements which may be against the interests of 
the capitalists of that industry to make those statements without any fear 
of being dismissed They are protected against dismissal by the Act 
itself I want to know, Sir, whether the Government of India and the 
Tariff Board haie taken any steps to see that tlie emplovees of the fims 
which rant piotection and into the affairs of wbich inquiries are made 
by the Tariff Board mil be protected from dismissal by tlie employers or 
from being treated in anv wai to the disndiantage of the employees 
vhercier thei liaie to make certain statements to the Tariff Board about 
the affairs of that company I feel, Sir, that this sort of protection is 
absolutely necessary for the employees of any company the affairs of 
vhich are inquired into bv a Taiiff Board 

Lastly I would like to say one word about what you interpret ns the 
labour conditions Sir, in any industry, there is the interest of the 
capitalists who imest monev and there is the interest of the people who 
Iniest their labour and I may say their very life in an industry I should 
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like to know when the Tariff Boaid make inquiiies into the conditions 
of an indnstiy and decide whelliei that industry should receive pxotection 
or not vhetliei they inquire into the laboiii, conditions and find out 
whether those labour conditions in that industiy are satisfactory Here 
also, Sir, I may quote the example of Australia In Austraba, whenevei 
any industry is given a bount}' and is protected. Government lay down 
that that industu v ill no*^ pji}' -wages bcloiv a eeitain limit and the con- 
ditions there will be satisfactory That is the way with all Governments 
Even in England when Government want to give a contiact to any company 
for anything, it lays down a condition that the company receiving the 
'’ontract must give fan conditions of voik to its employees I do not 
icnow why the Qo\cinmciit of India do not laj’^ down such a'coudition 
If the Governments of other countiics have laid down such conditions 
wheuc\er thej’- ha^e given certain kinds of piotection and whenever they 
haie gnen certain kinds of jiatronago to the companies asking for protec- 
tion, I do not know -why the Government of India do not lay doivn such 
a condition If the industiy is to be protected, let aU the elements in that 
industry be piotected Let the capitalists be also protected , I am not 
against tliem But if Ihe capitalist is to be protected, certainly the 
interests of labour also should be protected I know. Sir, that there are 
people here who aln avs saj% if an industry’- is not protected, where -wiU the 
labourers go ? Thej' will be throrni on the street And they sometimes 
express nondei whv I ask foi ceitain conditions to be laid down, when I 
Icnow fully veil that if an industry’- is not piotected, the labourers will be 
thrown on the street Sir, inj'' lepl}'^ to these people is tlus I know that 
the capitalists know then inteiests veiy well The capitalists want 
protection and they want certain sums ot money fiom the Goyernment for 
their industry And, if the Goiernment lay doivn certain reasonable 
terms as regards the labour conditions, the capitalists are not going to 
refuse protection They will certainly accept the protection as well as 
give better conditions to the woikers 

Mr President The llonouiable Member is aware that we have a 
ven^ lieaAW agenda to get through and his time bmit is also up 

Mr N M Joshi I am almost concluding my remarks. Sir In 
fact, this 13 the last point 

I therefore say that this is not the only alternative that the labourers 
■Wdl be thro-wn on the street if I lay doivn certam conditions If I lay 
doivn these conditions and if the Government and the Assembly insist upon 
these conditions, I am quite sure the capitalists engaged m this industry 
■will accept them Therefore, there is absolutely no danger of the labourers 
being thrown on the street Secondly, Sir, where is the guarantee that, 
even if you give protection, the labourers will not be thrown on the 
street ? Those people. who had studied the conditions as regards the 
retrenehment in the Jamshedpur steels works last year know very well that, 
even after protection, many- thousands of labourers lost their jobs and 
at the same time 70 Europeans were employed So, after all, thefe is 
no guarantee that even if you give protection to the paper industry, all 
the labourers in that industry will retain their jobs and some of them will 
not be thrown, on the streets Thirdly, Sii, I have studied this ques- 
tion 

t 

^ Mr President No “ thirdly ” The Honourable Member must 
tesume his seat 

Mr N M Joshi This is the last remark. Sir 
L4DPI 
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Mr President • The Honourable Member must realise that we have 
got a \ei ‘3 hea^^ agt ncla tr get tluongh Besides A\hat Ihc noiiourable 
Member is saying is iioflung new to the ITouse 

Mr N M Joshi I, therefore, place my amendment before the 
House and appeal to the House that tht^ should support my amendment 
because, if thc^ support it, the inf crests of all -will be safeguarded The 
inteiests of Ihc eapdalisls will be safeguaided because they will receive 
then prolection, Ihe interests of tax-pajcrs will be safeguarded because 
the\ w'lll get back then money, and the interests of the labour engaged 
in that industn a\i11 be safeguarded because the capitalists will ha\e to 
produce a ceilifie.ife that the labour conditions are satisfactory I hope, 
> 5 ir, that the House wall accept mv amendment 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I propose, if the House will 
agree with me, that I should deal with mv Honourable friend’s amend- 
ment as brlcft^ as T can I think that everybody in this House must 
admire the pertinacity and, I 'may add, the sinccrit\ with which Mr 
Joshi moves amendments of this kind But T am quite sure that the 
House will agree avith me that the .actual amendment proposed by 
Ml Joshi IS quite unworkable Let ns take the first clause of the 
amendment T noticed that !Mr Joshi referred at some length to what 
they do in Australia and other countries I also noticed that Mr Joshi 
was extremely careful to sav nothing or very little about this paitieiilar 
clause of his amendment I will ask the House to observe that it is 
suggested that 

“ The companr receiving the assistance shall prodnee a certificate from anr ofiScer 
appointed by the Government of India for that purpose, that the labour conditions 
prevailing in the vorhs of the companv are satisfactorv ” 

Now, it IS nowhere stated avhat that means Wliat is it that 
this officer is going to do ? We have got to have a separate officer for 
praeticdlly every mill in India All we are told is that he has got 
to see that labour conditions are satisfactory Does it mean that he has got 
to fix the wages ? Or does it mean that he has got to see to the housing 
accommodation of the labourers ? Siirelv the House will see th it there 
IS a g.Ti e danger in having an officer of that land He may be i egarded 
as a Government spy, and the danger is that he may set employers and 
employees by the ears This is my main objection to this danse of the 
amendment It is wrong in principle It is wrong in principle for the 
Government to interfere in this vague way between the master and man 
instend of leaving them to work together as they should That is my 
first obiection to the amendment 

Now, the second objection is this As I '^aid, this ofiScer has got to be 
appointed m evniy mill in India Supposing one mill is reported to 
have its labour conditions unsatisfactory and the Other mills arc leported 
to haae their labour conditions satisfactory, what remedy has Air Joshi 
proposed in such a case ’ The onlv penalty could be to take away the 
protection That is to say, because the labour conditions at one mill 
are nu'-atisfactorv all the mills should be deprived of the protection 
w^hich the Legislature thinks necessary for them I do not think I need 
say more about clause 1 I hope the House wiU agree with me that 
it is entirely unworkable 

Then, again, take clause 2 The Government of India are to be 
given such representation on the Board of Directors of every company 
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reccniiig (lie nssistancc .is the GoA'ernmcnt of Indi.n mav consider 
ulcqiia ‘0 Mr Joslu knows Aer\ avoII that at least one of the impoitant 
com]<anics making paper m India is a prnatc company and h.is got no 
Board of D'rcclors al all Ilow, thciefore, can aic pioAide foi this 
measure of Go\crnmcnt conlrol on the Boaid of Directors if tliere is no 
board of directors That shows that so fai as the paper mdustry is 
concerned, clause 2 is not workable 

Finally, Sir, I come to clause 3, which runs as follows 

“ Tliat Pic complin receiving the nssistancc shall undertake to pay an amount 
to the GovomniLnl of Indi i out of the bal inco which maj reuuim of tho profits after 
the distribution of S-per cent dnidend to the shareholders of tho company, equal to 
the amount which tho compan^ mn Iia\c Tcceivcd through tho nso in prices of paper 
duo to the imposition of tho profectne diitj ” 

It IS quite impossible to insert a clause like that And, -agam, I submit 
that Joshi is on the wrong lines What Air Joshi means is that we 
must protect the la\-pa}er But, surely, the right way to protect the 
tax-])avcr in this matter is that as soon as the company’s profits rise 
to a figure mentioned Iia Mr Joshi, a on reduce a our piotective duties 
and then take awav the protection That is the best Avay of benefiting 
the* tax-paj er If we Asere to adopt Mr Joshi 's amendment, it Avould 
mean that a\c should impose protectne duties in order that an un- 
certain sum should be paid back to GoAcrnment However Ave may 
admiie Mr Joslu’s pcrtiuacitA and his sincerity ui this matter, I think 
that the House aviU agree with me that this amendment is entirely un- 
workable I oppose it, Sir 

Mr Devaka Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, A\hcn this amendment Avas first placed before the House my 
Honourable friend the Commeice Member began bA saying that it Avas 
out of order But, when he came to discuss the amendment after my 
Honourable friend Ml Joshi has explained it, he sajs that it is unwork 
able Welk Sii, the first objection aaIucIi tlie Honourable the Commerce 
Member has put foiward against this amendment is that it is very 
difiicult for all p.iper industries of the country to unite in making the 
labcui conditions prcA ailing m those mdustiics satisfactory 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes May I rise to a pomt of explana- 
tion ? I did not say anA thing of the sort AVhat I said was that it was 
quite impossible to appoint an ofiicci A\ith these vague duties 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha AVith regard to the point about an officer, 
my Honourable friend sajs that Ave shall liaAm to appoint spies and 
the appointment of spies aviII disturb the relations between the employers 
and the employees Well, Sir, I do not knoAV if Government think that 
all their Factory Inspectors are spies I do not know if all the other 
officers that are appointed to safeguard the interests of the different 
spitions are spies It is onlj the Honourable the Commerce Member 
who has proposed this and 1 submit that he is only trying to create 
Trejudice against this amendment bj bringing in the names of spies 
and informers The GoA'ernment liaAC an abundant supply of spies and 
informers i.In this case, what aac Avant is that they should have some 
official Avho Avill look after the interests of those whose interests lequire 
looking after Objection is taken on the ground that it is very difficult 
to see that paper mdustnes all oa ei India will look after the conditions 
of labour If paper industries aU over the country can jom m a demand 
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for protection, I do not see why they cannot oiganise and see that they 
deserve protection befoie they demand it 

Then the second objection of my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, is that one of the companies that is going to be benefited by 
this measure of protection is a private concern How are we going to 
insist upon Government havmg a representative on the Board of Directors 
of that concern ? The piopei lemedy foi that is that befoie giving a 
subsidy or protection or Tielp to such a private concern we should insist 
upon its being transformed into a joint stock company or a limited 
company, so that Government may have a share in the management of 
the concern I am reminded by my Honourable friend to my right that 
the Naihati MiU in its representation to Government promised to trans- 
form itself into a joint stock company The amendment is theiefoie 
not unworkable, though it may be unpalatable to those who do not 
want to give anything in return for what they get from the tax-payeis 
The principal object in putting forward this amendment is — to jiut 
it bluntly — ^that we should make fuU use of this moment of necessity 
for the employers, for the capitalists, and if at this moment of necessity 
we do not insist upon their giving pioper facihties to the labourers work- 
ing under them, we shall lose that opportunity for ever If at this 
moment of necessity they are not gomg to listen to the demands for 
amelioration of the conditions of labour, they will not listen to such 
demands in the days of prosperity Therefore Ave want that before Ave 
guo help and assistance to any capitalists we must insist upon their 
safeguarding the interests of those whose mteiests it is then duty to 
eafeguard There is nothing unworkable, nothing revolutionary, nothing 
unconstitutional about this amendment We only demand Avhat is due 
to the tax-payer, Avhat a man Avho comes to Goveinment foi help ought to 
submit to before Government agiee to help him, namely, a ceithficate 
of good character vlt is very necessary to haA'e this, before we give 
assistance or subsidi^ to those that demand them I therefore support 
this amendment 

Mr President The q^uestion is 
" That at the end of the insolation the following bo added 
' Provided 

(1) That the company receiving the assistance shall produce n certificate from 
any ollicor appointed bj the Governniont of India for that purpose that the labour 
conditions prei'niling in the works of the toiiipanj nro satisfactorj 

(2) That the Government of India are given such representation on the board of 
directors of every company receiving the assistance as the Government of India may 
consider adequate. 

(3) That the company receiving tho assistance shall undertake to pay an amount 

y P to tho Govomraent of India out of tho balance which may 

remain of tho profits after tho distribution of 8 per cent 
dividend to tho shareholders of tho company, equal to tho amount which tho company 
may have received through tho nso in prices of paper duo to tho imposition of the 
protoctivo duty ’ ” 

The motion was negatived by 58 votes against 37 
Mr President The question is 

“ That tho following Bosolution, ns amended, bo adopted, namely 
‘ This Assembly rocommonds to thp Governor General in Council th^t assistance 
bo given to tho bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by tho imposition 
until tho Slot Marrh 1932 of a specific protective duty at tho rate of ono anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble flint, poster and stereo and 
snpercalcndorcd paper imported .in reels) which contain less than 05 per cent of 
mccbanical wood pulp and on all whiting paper’ ’’ 

The motion a' ns adopted 
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’ Thursday, 17th Septeulber 19'25 
RESOLUTION BE PAYl^IENT OP BOUNTIES UPON WAGONS 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commeice Member) Sir, I 
beg to move 

‘ ‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that legislation 
be imdertaken to amend sect cn 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, 
so as to empower the Goiernoi General in Council to pay by nay of bounties upon 
nagons a sum not exceedmg 21 lakhs during the three financial years commencmg on 
the 1st day of April 1924, 1925 and 1926, instead of a sum not exceeding 7 lakhs in 
each of these financial years ” 

The explanation of this Resolution, Sir, is that section 4 of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act as now drawn up bmits us to the payment of 
not more than Rs 7 lakhs in any one yeai during the hfe of the Act in 
payment of bounties upon wagons No sooner had the Act been passed 
last June than we called for tenders for wagons and we placed orders in 
August last We had of ebuise lost 4 months of the financial year and it 
takes wagon firms a consideibale time to collect mateiials The result is 
that though we placed orders for 2,300 wagons in August of last year, ue 
were only able to pay m the way of bounties Rs 2,85,000 in the financial 
year ending the 31st March last Consequently, out of the Rs 7 lakhs 
allotted for bounties in the current year upwards of Rs 5 lakhs are due 
for wagons for which orders were placed last year, and for our wagon 
orders this year we have got only one lakh and so many thousand rupees 
We have placed orders this year, and the lesidt is that next year’s bounty 
wdl largely be spent in paying the bounty on Avagons ordered this year 
and we shall only have about 3 lakhs for fresh oidei-s next year That is 
the reason why I am asking the House Ao agree that we should make the 
policy of the Legislature eftective allowing us to spend 21 lakhs m thiee 
years instead of not more than 7 lakhs in each year The reason why I 
am taking this rather peculiar procedure of putting a Resolution before 
the House instead of suggestmg an amendment of the Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act IS this One of the questions that was inquired into by the 
Tariff Board at its recent inquiry was pot only steel manufactured by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company but also the question of wagons and other 
subsidiary steel We expected their report and we delayed this matter 
until we got their report But we got that report so late that it was 
quite impossible to do anything with it this Session In the meantime, 
if I do not get this altered, we shall be m great difficulties in placing 
orders in November next foi the year 1926-27 That is why I am 
askmg the House to agree to this proposal on the understanding that I 
wdl bring m a Bdl to amend the Act next Session Sir, I move 

Dr. K G- Lohokare (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) Sir, at the time of the first Resolution when these bounties 
AAcre proposed I had draAvn attention to the necessity of a provision 
and I want agam to lay before the House the same provision that m 
placmg contracts for wagons in India, in the years the bounties are 
allowed, Government wdl pay attention to the necessity of Indian pro- 
duced steel being utihsed by such companies That is one of the fore- 
most conditions which should be satisfied befoie bounties are permitted 
by this House Last time I inAuted the attention of the House to this 
matter, and I again take the opportunity of doing so I hope the House 
as well as the Member m charge will accept this provision 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes The Honourable Member 
knows, J think, that there are certain clashes of steel which cannot be 
obtained in India at present, but I think the House may rest assured 
that the firms building these wagons do buy Indian steel wherever 
Indian steel can be suitably procured in India 

The motion was adopted 
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Wcdvc^dat/, 2nd Scpicmhcr 192') 

RESOLUTION HE PIJQIITBITJON OF TUE BIPOET, MANUFAC- 
TURE AND SALE OF LIQUOR 

Mr President The House Mill hom resume further discussion of the 
folloMinp Resolution moved bv Ilaji Wajihuddm on the 5th Fehmarj, 
1925 

" This Aniomhlv r(>foninicntls to the Go\crnor Gcncnl in Council that legislntion 
he unilrrlnhcn prohihitinp the iniimrt, nmiiuf icture, sale and use of all sorts of 
liquors in India and in the nioaiitinie he ho pic iscd to direct the local administrations 
tindir his control nnd coincv the opinion of this Assembh to all other Provincial 
Govcniinenfs tint thci should take steps forthnnth to ;n'f'at to the local bodies within 
their jurisdiction the ri^ht to deteniiinc the nmnhcr and location of liquor shops witlun 
tliiir respective areas ” 

Manlvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund nnd Kumaon Divisions 
^Mulinmmadnn lUiral) Sir ns a Mussnlmnn, it is nn bounden duty to 
pive m\ heartv supimrt to tlic motion which lias been moved by my Honour- 
aide friend llaji W.ijihuddin But Icavinp aside religious sentiments, 
1 am s( rough of opinion that for the .imclioration nnd betterment of the 
conditions of the people of this countrv it is higlilv desirable that the 
legislation indicated in the Resolution of mv Honourable friend should 
he taken in hand as soon as jmssihle The cvnl of drinking has now' been 
recognised hv 4ill the civili/cd nations of the world nnd sincere efforts are 
being made to remove this great evil Temperance soeietics and tem- 
jK'rnnce associations have been formed in nenrlv all the civilircd countries 
of the world and a verv large number of puhlic-spiritcd men and women 
have devoted their whole lues to this noble cause I am aware that ni 
America legislation has alreadv been passed by which certain local bodies 
have been empowered to introduce measure-s prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within their jurisdiction, and in pursuance of these measures several local 
bodies in Amenea have totnllv prohibited the sale of liquor in their 
jurisdictions or in then constituencies Since the Resolution on the pro- 
hibition of liquor was moved hv niv Honourable friend Ilaji Wajihuddin 
Sahib in this House on the 5th Fehriiarv last, nianv' communieations in 
support of the measure, from Indians generally, have been receiv'ed 
According to mv information, no less than 100 leading Indian verna- 
cular papers have expressed full approval of the Resolution Many asso- 
ciations in different parts of India have passed Resolutions stronglv' 
supporting the subject matter under discussion A number of mv 
Honourable friends in this House are aware that, during the last wintei, 
when the Assemblv' meetings were held in Delhi the Reverend Herbert 
Anderson inv'ited the Honourable Members of this House nnd leaders of 
India to a meeting to foim a prohibition league for India, and decided to 
hold a general meeting next winter at the Imperial Citv for winch the 
necessary arrangements aie being made and I wish his efforts every 
success Now, Sir, there is much that we may learn from American pro- 
hibition In a remarkable article bv' Dr Samuel McCune Lindsay on 
Prohibition perhaps the most remarkable sentence is this 

“ Amcncans of all classes in increasing nnmliers perceived that qnite irrespectiTe 
of their personal habits or desires with respect to tlie consumption of alcohol, they 
could not secure the advantages of abstinence, or of moderate and perhaps harmless 
consumption, on the part of the weaker and more numerous members of any community 
unless they themselves were willing to forego the liberty of personal consumption, even 
though they belonged to tbo minority whose efBciency might not in any case h^senously 
impaired ” 
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With such a noble nnpnlse nclnntinR the vast majority of tlic 310 
millioiiH in the United 'St.ites, is it sniprisinp that that preat (onntrj iins 
able to use to the lofl^ heipht of self-denial nnohed in the jiassinp ot 
the prohibition ann^ndment ? If India desires to take her pioper place 
nmonp the nations, a siinihii moral impulse must actuate her people in 
the ])rescnt day And since “ no man Incfli unto himself ”, total 
.distmencc becomes a pcisonal lesponsihility, if onlj for the sake of per- 
sonal example Aineiiean jnohihition has a solemn lesson to teach the 
whole of the Indian nation in these dajs yhen India is huiiip the founda- 
tions of her fntiiie national picatncss The new Tlcforms, the movement 
agcnisl ” nnto^lchahlllt^ and many other Indian moAcments mil all he 
nna\ailinp nnless India deals diasticalh with the dunk menate Avhich is 
so steadilj’’ pi on nip on cveiy hand ITistorj' shows the dunk traflic to he 
a peenliai danpor to all indiistiial commiinitias, and amHi India’s rapid 
industual prowth it is imjieialnc that India’s drink traftie Should speedih 
he In ought to an end Note Ailiat India may learn fiom the United States 
of America The conviction had prown steadily in the United States that 
social and industual cfTiciencv and national unity of purpose could not 
he had at any chcapei puce than the cost or sacrifices inAohed, vliatcAer 
thej' might he, in national piohihition, and this belief had almost reached 
the jioint Avherc it could he translated into offectivc goAcrnmcntal action 
even before^ the Avai necessitated a supicmc effort foi such efficiency 
IIoAV gieat a hindrance the liquor traffic m India already is to India’s 
industual cfficicncA' is A\ell illustrated by the remarkable publication of 
Ml G Findlay Shin as, Diicctor of the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay In his “ Bcporl on .in Inquiry into Working Class Budgets in 
Bombay” a\c haAc 3 076 detailed budgets of working-class people in 
Bombay City, 2,473 of these being for families and 603 for single men, 
collected betAveen Mav 1921 and April 1922 The estimate of the inAesti- 
gatois is that those families avIio drink spend at least from eight to ten 
pel cent of then income on alcoholic liquor Wlien A\e remember that 
according to the census of 1921, there are in diombay CitA' 3,125 sihgle 
room tenements occupied bj" 2 or more families, out of Avhich 1,955 arc 
occupied by tv o families, 658 by three, 242 by four, 136 by Aa'c, 42 by sii, 
34 by scA^en and 58 by eight families or more, can we resist the conclusion 
of ihe, Serva7if of Jnd^a, the organ of the SerAmnts of India Society when 
it concludes as follows 

“ Littlo wonder tint tlio millhand in the midst pf this unimaginable overcrowding 
should try to find out the ‘ shortest way out of Bombay ’ by resorting to dnnk. We 
do not, however, expect 'a Qovorninont servant bke Mr Shirras to advocate total 
prohibition througli iogislation, but after all is said it is the only remedy Liquor 
IS niainl-y responsible for the poor officicncy, domestic misery, heav^ indebtedness nnd, 
absenteeism of the n orkor, nnd tinkering -with the problem inll spell nothing but waste 
of time and energy ” 

One other figuie may be given to show the amperative need of remov- 
ing eA'^ery factor menacing the liAung conditions of the people in cities 
like Bombay Avhere the drink habit is seen at its worst The Medical Officer 
of Health for Bombay City states that the infant mortality of Bombay 
City dunng the decade ending Avith 1922 was no less than 475 per thousand, 
the liipbest in the world, the figuie being as high as an aA’^erage of 666 per 
thoiisnnd in 1921 " ’ ' 

Wliat Hie .attitude of Europeans ih Itidia shohld bo on this greal 
mattei' affecting India’s destinies has been indicated by one of the greatest 
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of Englislimon in Jiulin Dr J’alnit'i, (he Bibhop of Bomba}', stated a fow 
^ c.U’s apo 111 Ins \\iit 1 oii (MdoiiLC bcfoie the Excise Commission appointed 
*b} (he Bombas Coseinmont 

" If tho silintion \\ is tint (lit \ ist miiicmt} of rcaponsiblo people svero Bgainst 
the (‘oiisiiniplion of ilniliolic Iiqiitirh mil lint lirgo iiumhcrs of irroapousiblo pooplo 
sbst iinnl from lluiii on uionnt of riislom or religion and tint oiilj a rolati'olj email 
niinibor of ])i.oplo coiisiiiiiod Ilieiii lint n is ii Hiliiition winch did not exist in 
Lumpo iiid wliieli pronded nil tin cntidilions for a ejsleiu of total prohibition ” 

That such a situalion does exist in India is clear from the demand of almost 
all Jlmdiis and .Aluhammadaiis, Jioiii Ihe lad that piactically every re- 
ligion 111 India eiiioins loliil aijslinencc, fioiii the statement of a Poona 
viaJt (gardener) befoic tlie Bomba} Excise Commission that 80 per cent 
of his fellow maht }\oiild }ole for the dosing of all liquor shops had tliey 
tiic ojiportuiiit} of }otiiig on the question, and from the remarkable “ god- 
dess mo\ciiicnr” in the Tajili Vallo} among the Knliparaj tribes where the 
liquor customs Icmjioranh came so near total extinction as to threaten 
the liquor receipts of ncarh Iwciit} l.ikhs of rupees in the Baroda State 
and where in British distucts the ofilcials lia\c gone so far as to close the 
liiiuor sliops in accordaiuo }\itli the elearl} oxjncsscd desire of the people 
Sudi an attitude on the {lait of Biitish oflicials is eminentl} statesmanlike, 
for intimate coin ci sat ion with tdue.itcd Indians has convinced us that 
among the factors ciidangenng the coniuction hetivcen India and Britain, 
llic continuance of the drink tiafiic in the teeth of indiau sentiment is one 
of the most dangerous 

Sir, I know that the Goccrnmeiit ha\e not been unmindful in intro- 
ducing measures of social refoiiii in tins country Laivs relating to the 
aliolition of sla\cr}, and tlic prohibition of infanticide and sait were passed 
111 British India long ago, and onh }eslcrda} we discussed a Goveinment 
Bill, passing certain portions of it — I hope the icst }vill also recene the 
full approval of tins House — which aims at the protectiou of girls of tender 
age LtaAvs relating to gambling, the sale of cocaine and other simdar 
measures ha}e also been jiasscd in India , and it is leaUy surprismg that 
this, the greatest and noblest of social lefoiiiis, Jins liithoito escaped the 
attention of Goveinment I am awaic that some half-hearted measures 
nave been introduced in certain ProMnees,, but in my opinion they do not 
go to the rooi of the cmI Better late than nc}er, and I hope that by 
accepting this Resolution the Government will gne proof of their earnest 
desire in this direction With tliesc remarks, Sir, I heartily support the 
Resolution moved by my Ilonouiablc friend Haji Wajihuddin 

Dr S K Datta I beg to move the amendment which stands in my 
name but }\hicb wiU noiv read as follows 

" Tbat for tbo original Ucaolution the following bo substituted 

This AsBcmbly rceommonda to tho Qovomor Qonoral m Council that he be 
pleased to accept as tho policy of tho Qovornment the ultimate prohibition of produc 
tion, manufacture, salo and import of intoxicating bquora save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes It further recommends tliat ns the first steps m carrying out this 
pobey (o) that tho import of spirituous liquors into India bo more rigidly controlled, 
(b) that Provincial Governments bo urged to undertake legislation whereby the control 
of tho salo of spintuouB liquors will bo vested in Local Bodies, Licensing Boards elected 
on a popular franchise or bo regulated by a sjstom of local option wherovor possible ” 

Sir, this morning I do not desire to argue the case for prohibition on 
the grounds of reRgion or even on tho highest ethical grounds Personally, 
I do not believe tbat tve have a case on eithei leligious gionuds or the 
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highest ethical giouiitlb, but my whole ple<i will be limited to certain 
medical and economic coiisidei.itioiib May I give an illnbtiation ol what 
I mean ? I bcllc^c tlieic is a State in India to-day mIicio tyo things arc 
(irolubitcd on religions grounds, fust alcohol and the second bub.TCcts of 
the State inaj-^ not niidci the pain of conipnlsion change then leligion 
That' has been done on the gionnd of religion but I have no desire this 
moining to argue mj' case fiom that point of Mey ^Now, let me come to 
the question ot the two grounds 1 have mentioned, iianicly, medical and 
economic grounds In the first place, the use of alcohol as .i bcvciagc m 
small quantities results in the i eduction of skill In the second place, 
l.irger quantities are definitely iniunous , insanitj'^ and crmiiiialitv .ire 
the icsult "With rcgaid to insanitj, take the case of the St.ite of New 
York foi which I haic certain figuics Out of a popul.ition of 100,000 
persons in the State of New Yoik in 1909 6 3 verc admitted into asylums 
on the gioiiud ot insanity , in 1930, 64 , in 1917^ 6 , m 1918 when the 
first lesults of piolnbition began to appear, 35 , in 1919, 2 6 , and in 
1920, 12 Tins, then, is one of the results 1 believe which vcie achieved 
We cannot jet say vitli ccrtainlj, but figures point in the diiection that 
thcic has been an increase in public health within the limits of that parti- 
cular State 

Now, Su, niaj' I aiguc for a moment on the other ground which I liave 
stated, nanicl}, the economic giounds ? I desire, if possible, tins morning 
to place before the House certain figures relating to the revenue accruing 
to tioNcrnmcnt, in other vords, the results of ta\ation of the Indian people 
through the instiumentality of both liquor and drugs Unfortunately, 
Mr President, I am not able in these figures to make a distinction between 
alcohol and dings, and if lou will permit me, I will give the results of 
these figures In 1912-13 the total rcycniic accruing to the Government 
from excise, both ccntial and ])roi incial, Avns 12,32 Inkli, which meant 
taj^ation per licad of Pc 0 7-9 of the total population of India In 1913-14 
it i\ns 13,30 laklis, and the taxation per bend was Pc 0 8-5 In 1918-19 
the total of income from liquors and dings ms 17,25 lakhs icprescntmg 
taxation of Pe 0 10-11 In 1023-21 the total undci alcohol and drug^ 
vas Ps 19,20 laldis representing taxation per head of Pc 0-12 5 Indeed, 
the ie\enuc from iihohol and dings in India constituted one of the 
jinneipal heads of rcMime of the Go\ernmeiil, botli central and proxineial 
We take, for example, tin total in 1923 24 Undei (he iinmipnl heads 
of re\eniie the Go\ eminent of India ohbuned Ps 74 crorcs and 
the ProMiicuil Gmcrnment Ps 7t cioies, altogether a total of Ps 147 
crores In other vords, hclAiccn one seventh and one eighth of 
the total nneniie of India i .mic from tlnse man es, namelv, from 
aUoliol .ind drugs 'I'lie amount v is insi under a half of tin total leceipts 
from Customs and nioje dmii a lialf of tin total receipts from Land 
Pe\enne It is against this indiiwt nulliod of Inxilion vluee irn idence 
falls on the jioor that I dc'-irr to ha‘i m\ .iriMUiunt to da\ Wn li(‘lie\e 
that a poliej of le trietion a poli(\ of proliibifion \ ill result in freeing 
an mormons amount «if the jnipulnlion from tax.ition from vlinh 11ie\ get 
nothing in return In the i eond pins* nltlioii di ne ne \(| free fiom the 
pnner of Injuor intensis in this cfiiuilrx, liqiioi iiferesls in tin United 
Kin"doni ,uid Amern i Iiiim ln<ii fin of the mo ,f hirmfiil things in the 
lif‘ of tlio ( t\ o <•olUll^ll 0\(r rod o\‘i igain ri form Im’ been liloded 
b} tin action of tlm liquor lufeic Is both in AmeiiLn and in Kngland, and 
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I desire that befoie these enormous liquor interests become established 
in this country we should bring them absolutely under control. 

Now, Sii, I come to the actual policy of piohibition My advice to 
the countiy is to go slowly Incidentally I may say that I desire to 
exempt from anj’' personal discomfoit the front Government Bench and 
shall include also the leaders of the majoi parties of this House The 
struggle in America has been a very long and arduous one Prohibition 
did not come m a day hlaj^ I be permitted to give the House the stagas 
by which prohibition was established in America ? Prom 1851 to 
1869 steps were taken to bring about State piohibition, that is to say, single 
States were considering whether they should bring about prohibition within 
the limits of their indindual States Any effort in that direction was 
finally killed by the Civil Wai in the Umted States of America Then 
again from 1886 to 1893 we have a second wave of State prohibition with 
the result that only six States declared for prohibition and three States 
as a matter of fact repealed the laws of prohibition within the limits of 
their own States Then again between 1893 and 1906 there were renewed 
efforts towards prohibition The American experience has taught us two 
things In the first place it has taught us that 3 ou cannot have prohibi- 
tion in one State without having prohibition in other States because the 
influence of one on the othei is hound to be bad In the second place pro 
hibition has taught Ameiica that an international frontier itself may be 
a menace and may stultify the efforts of a nation towards prohibition I 
have had to cross the Canadian-United States frontier and fortunately, or 
unfortunatel}’' if 3 ’ou like, the American Inspector of Customs was mucli 
too drunk to examine my baggage for the purpose of investigating whether 
I was carrying liquor He had obtained it from the Canadian frontiei 
(Laughter ) Lot us not laugh The British people themselves have in 
fact brought about the downfall of prohibition m a country like Chma 
There are to-da 3 ’’ ships along the Atlantic coast of America waiting to 
smuggle hquor into the country Between 1835 and 1839 the East Indi& 
Company’s ships were blockading the wateis of the Canton river with 
their cargoes of opium in spite of the piohibition of the Chinese Govem- 
ment Theie is a parallel in the expeiieiices of the two countries, the 
experience that America is having to-day and the experience of China 
rather under a century ago As I said before, it is this question of inter- 
national frontiers which is bound to have some effect on the pohcy of prolii 
bition adopted by any country Now, Sir, other countries apart from 
America are working towards prohibition The latest example is that of 
a countiy- most dear to the people of the British Empire, namely, the 
Dominion of New Zealand In 1923 when I visited New Zealand, they 
had just then completed an election or rather a referendum on the question 
There were three issues before the people of New Zealand, the old system 
of license. State control and State management, 01 prohibition As the 
result of years of v ork, what happened ? The prohibitiomsts had the largest 
number of votes, though not large enough as compared with the total 
rotes for State management on the one hand and the old bcense sjstem 
on the other and prohibition did not go through vet it was a great victory 
for the prohibition sentiment In Australia there are various licensing 
laws and in some of the new States of Western Australia the tendency is 
towards prohibition It has been said that piohibition has been a failure 
in America, hut I do not hclie-ie it myself I haie been in America and I 
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cannot say that piohibition has been a faihiio On the other hand I can 
say that the piohibition sentiment is glowing, certainly in some of the 
new eountiios like New Zealand and even in Australia Now, Sir, if you 
will permit me this morning, I will make a leference to what I consider 
a very grave hampering condition in the oiiginal Resolution You 
cannot have prohibition of alcoholic liqiiois in any country without first 
controlling the traffic in dings Tliat is llic immediate result I regret 
that my fiiend Ilnji Wajihiiddiii did not icalise that when he placed his 
Resolution before this House Evciy country that is woiking towards 
prohibition has, in the fast place, stiingently controlled the use of all 
drugs Talce the example of England for example I have before me 
the report the Home Office Commissioner on the Framework Knitters of 
Leicester issued in 1845 It tells us about conditions pi evading among the 
industrial classes in Leiccstci at that time The Commissioner informs 
us that the people are too poor “ to indulge in church-going or alcohol ” 
He continues as follows 

“ Thoir publicfin is tlio druggist, whoro tho}' buy opium for thomsolvos, and 
Godfrey’s cordial, a preparation from laudanum, for their children ” 

That was befoie England began to control her own liquor traffic By the 
Pharmacy Act of 1858, the piohibition against the sale of opium for other 
than medical purposes was complete This omission is a very grave one 
and I trust it will be rectified 

Now, Sir, there is another mattci to which I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of this House and that is the control of imported liquors into this 
country The value of impoitcd liquors in 1912 and 1913 with legard to 
ales and beer was 68 lakhs, in 1923-24, 78 lakhs, spirits 1 ciore and 16 
lakhs and m 1923-24, 2 cioics and 9 lakhs Wines came to 28 lakhs in 1913 
and in 1923-24, 26 lakhs Indeed when you come to calculate in gallons 
m 1914-15, wines and beeis impoited into tins country amounted to 3i 
million gallons, in 1923-24 2,840,000 gallons There was a reduction under 
beers and ale, wines also similarly declined from 2,74,000 gallons in 1914-15 
to 2,25,000 gallons in 1923-24 On the other hand spiiits showed a 
tendency not to decrease but to rise In 1914-15, we imported 1,665,000 
gallons of spirits In 1923-24, 1,666,000 gallons of spirits 

Mr A H Lloyd (Member, Central Board of Revenue) May I ask 
where these statistics have been taken from ? 

Mr S E Datta From “ the Statistical Abstract ” under the head 
of imports 

Mr. A H Lloyd They are figures of imports ? 

Mr S K Datta Yes I bebevo the Government ought to investi- 
gate this question of the control of imports of spirit and see whether the 
imports of spirits into India should not bo more strictly controlled 
“ Spirits ” above all are one of the most dangerous forms of alcohol in 
this count!-} Opinion is gaining gioiind all ovoi India in the diiection 
of prohibition There have been expressions of' popular opinion during 
the last 30 years and they have never been so strong as to-day The Excisi 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay has accepted ultimate 
prohibition as their goal and the Government of Bombay have in their 
turn accepted tlic iccommendalion oi the Excise Committee , I tiust 
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that the Member foi the Bombay Government in this HoUbC ivill lemem- 
ber that fact when he comes to vote on this question The Calcutta Corpo 
ration and many Municipalities have also passed resolutions with regard 
to prohibition of liquor Above aU, we shall obtain no change of policy 
in this country until the control of the sale of liquor is vested in populd’ 
bodies and that is what I pronde for in the last portion of my Eesolution 
Now, my position is this — that ultimate prohibition is the goal towards 
which we aim We have to go slowly feelmg every step as we go along 
that path We must bring pressure to bear all along the line and further- 
moie we must insist that m local areas authoiity and power to control the 
sale of liquor should be vested in bodies elected on a popular franchise ' 

With these words I commend my Eesolution as amended to this House 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, in rismg to oppose 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend Mr Haji Wajihuddm, I 
regret, Sir, that you ruled tlie amendment which I had on the paper 
out of order, because I feel that I myself, every Member m this House 
and every decent member of the public, be he Indian or European, have 
the same motive at heart The last speaker Mr Kelkar, I do not think, 
had very much case to put in front of this House in favour of prohi- 
bition So far as I can see the uhole of his speech was taken up with 
a certam amount of abuse of myself (Laughter ) With regard to 
the amendment moved by Dr Datta, I feel that he has not reaUy the 
courage of his conviction He is procrastinating If prohibition is the 
policy which is going to bo right in the end, then, Sir, it is the policy 
which we should intioduee to-day , we should agree to it and find the 
ways and means If, however, I can convince the House that it is the 
wiong pohcy to aim at, then I hold it is wrong not only to-day out 
wrong 10 years hence I rather admire the Mover of the original 
Resolution He has had the courage to state m quite a straight wav 
that he favours prohibition What is the object we have in view T The 
extreme temperance man brings various charges He says alcohol is 
a poison and it is largely responsible for crime Now, Sir, I contend 
that this IS an exaggeration of the true facts We are all aware that 
alcohol taken immoderately is harmful, but at the same time we aie 
equally aware that alcohol taken m moderation is certainly not harmful 
but in very many eases beneficial With your permission, Sir, I wiU 
read to the House the opinion of some promment medical men I had 
expected the prohibitionists to have marshalled an array of medical 
opmion before the House They have given some Here is the opinion 
of those who are in favour of moderation Lord Dawson of Penn, the 
famous specialist, speaking m the House of Lords on the 19th July 
1923, says 

' ‘ I deny that alcohol, tal -a in moderation, is a narcotic It adds to the pleasure, 
the exhilaration, the happiness and the gaaety of life (Laughter ) It is also 
responsible for the toleration with which members of this House meet one another ” 
(Laughter ) 

Professor Ernest H Starling of the University CoUege, London, says 
as follows 

“ The evidence has convinced me that in a civilized society such as ours the 
abolition of all alcohobc beverages from among our midst, even if earned out by 
universal consent, would be a mistake, and contrary to the permanent interest of 
the raca Alcohol is without doubt a food ” 

(An Sonourahlc Member " Not for the tropics ” ) 
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A manifesto signed by 16 of the greatest antbonties on medicine, chemistry, 
and dietetics appeared in the Lancet in 1907, the great medical Journal, 
vs'hieh said that 

“ Eccogmsmg that, m prescnbing alcohol, the requirements of the mdmdual 
must bo the governing rule, wo are convinced of the correctness of the opinion so 
long and generally held, that in disease alcohol is a rapid and trustworthy restorative 
In many cases it may be truly described as bfe-preservmg, owing to its power to 
sustain cardiac and nervous energy, wlule protecting the viastmg nitrogenous tissues 
As an article of diet, we hold that the universal behef of civilised mankind that the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is, for adults, usually beneficial is amply 
justified. ’ ’ 

Now, we have got down to our object Onr object really is, as I 
stated m my amendment, the elimmation of the evils arising fiom the 
immoderate use of alcohol Havmg got that as the object which we all 
desire to attain, and hating also the object of budding np a ready 
temperate State, it is now for us to decide what is the correct policy 
which wdl_ enable us to attam our aim My Honourable friends who 
have alieady spoken on this Ihisolution have said that that pohey is 
prohibition I submit. Sir, that prohibition is not only ineffective and 
sterde and wiU not enable us to attam our end, but that it mtroduces 
dangers of lUieit traffic, poisonous drugs, contempt for the authority 
of the law, and tyranny of Government ofScials over the mdividual 
(Hear, hear ) Therefore, Sir, the dangers are far greater than the evils 
arismg from the use of alcohoL We are inclmed, I think, to exaggerate 
the evds m this country that arise from alcohol The moral character 
of India m this matter is such that it wdl compare well with any country 
m the world in this respect Now, as regards prohibition, I wdl ask 
the H(3use foi a moment to listen to some figures which I wid quote from 
American statistics Dr Datta gave us some figures relatmg to insanity 
in New York. I might add that I have here some statements regardmg 
admissions to hospitals on account of alcohohe ;^oisoiung since the intro- 
duction of prohibition m America The figures are given by Dr Dana 
Hubbard,- Director of the Bureau of Public Health Education Depart- 
ment, New York, and lie refers to the BeUevue Hospital, and King’s 
Country Hospital, New York In the year 1918 when America was wet 
the number of admissions to these two hospitals totalled 1,758 In the 
year 1922, foui years after the introduction of prohibition, the admis- 
sions to hospitals on account of alcohol amounted to 5,624 (Laiightei ) 
That IS why. Sir, I contend that prohibition does not enable us to progress 
on the road we want to go 

Now, I would like to compare the figures for conviction for drunken- 
ness in America with the figures for conviction for drunkenness in 
England where we have a pohey of control I wdl take one out of a 
number of towns I take in England Sheffield with a population of 
511,668 and in America I take Pittsburgh with a population of 58&,d41 
In Pittsburgh the number of convictions is 1 in 24 , in Sheffield tlw 
number of convictions foi drunkenness is 1 in 1,999 

Now, Sir, if there is any one m this House who still thinks that 
prohibition is the policy which is going to lead us to the goal which 
we all desire, may I read for his information the opmions of some 
Americans on this 'subject The Pevd Ernest M Mandevdle, the new 
Secretary of the Amniran Clntrchman, who professes to be a student of 
Prohibition on both sides of the Atlantic and who was m London last 
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.luh, bhmtb st-alcs that the cuforcement of the piohibition law jn 
tlie Imitod States is a farce Mr Me Givcrin, one of the ofBcial leaders 
ol Ainonean Laliour, told the dclcj^alcs at the Trade Union Congress at 
Sntuh 1*01 1, on September 7th, 1922, that prohibition has been pio\od 
a failurt There had, he said, been a ^^holcsale violation of the law, 
.md homes had become blew cries and dislilleiics Boot-legging is one of 
the most profitable businesses in the United States Prohibition has 
treated a disrespect for a’l law Sir A Mauiis Low, the Washington 
I orrespoudent of the Monttuff Post, writing on the 2l6t April last, 
states 

“Iso one ran take Prohibition in Amenri penouslj It is a fnrcical thinp Bnt 
ils crTrcIs ire not farcicftl , tho\ tiro serious and trngicil In conseqiienco of Prohibi 
tion, not oiiIt is the Inv, criuunnl nnd nioriil, being renritlLii, but*tho whole attitude 
of the Amcriran people in regard to both law and iiioniht^ is m process of traus 
lornialion This is the Fcnous and tragic side of Proliibition It would be idle to 
patind thit anathing that lowers the general standard of iiiorabtj of a people can 
bi for the ndinnfage of tho nation.” 

Now, Sir, 1 would like to let the Uoiisc know what has happened 
in othei tountries which hate tried Prohibition Norwm}' has abolished 
ITohilntion Sweden has tried partial Prohibition Russia had Pio- 
liibition and repealed it Finland is now' orcanising to abolish the pro- 
hibition law llolland discussed Prohibition b} a Stale commission and 
ooiibidcred Prohibition inadtisablc In Switzerland, on a referendum 
to the people, Prohibition was rejected In British Columbia there was 
Prohibition , it has since been lepcalcd Manitoba has dismissed Pro- 
hibition Quebec bad Prohibit loii but has repealed it Austraba has 
turned down Prohibition this jear New Zealand Jias administered 
as my fiicnd Dr D<itla said, a smashing defeat to Prohibition New 
Foundland has alrcadj gone wet Scotland had tw'o elections under 
the I deal Oiitioii Atl, one in P)JO ind molbu m 1023 , the liLOiiscs lost 
m 1920 w ere gn en back in 1923 England is against local option At 
the Labour Cortfcrcnce held in Brighton ui 1921 an attempt to baie a 
motion earned in faioiir of local option was so strongly opposed that 
it bad to be abandoned It is worth wdiilc noting that in France and 
German}, where Prohibition is unknown, there aie practically no un- 
employed In Geiraanv, the number of the iincmploicd is 15,000 and 
in France it is 12,000 That, Su, is the opinion of othci countries as 
regards the practical policv of Prohibition But I w'ould like to read the 
remarks of Stefanssoii of Iceland when that coimtrj also repealed the 
prohibition law Iceland was, I bclieic, the first countrj to icpeal 
Prohibition He wms a member of the Athling and the foremost worker 
on behalf of Prohibition He says 

“ The hopes which induced people fo lofc for tlio beautiful idea ha\c been so 
poorlj fulfilled that the < nuiitn Ins, sinti the Prohilnhon Law came into forte, not 
flown with the nulk and honc> of law ibidiug habits ind good morals but with the 
whisky and brmda of tlic law breakers Tho historv of tlio Prohibition Law becomes 
sadder and sadder every year that passes That which was to promote the well 

being and honour of tho nation has come to bo a shanio and an injury to the nation ” 

I think I have said enough to show' that the policy of Prohibition 
IS not the one that is going to lead us on llic pnlh of piocriess I mge 
that the correct pobej' that we shoidd adopt in one of control There 
IS one argument often used m facour of Probibilion and that is economi- 
cal There are those who say, “ Let us have Prohibition and we will 
improve the efficiency of our workers ” , but if there was any 
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that argument surely countries winch are total abstainers by rcbgion, 
and a community Asbich is total abstainer bj religion Mould show ue 
by their efficiency that there was truth in that statement I do not 
l)cLic\c that citlici Tuikey or my Mnhnmniadaii friends desire to claim 
any greater measure of cfliciencj, cither morallj, indiistriallj or poli- 
tically over those of us who arc not so bound by religion I M’ould reter 
tor one moment to the point of local option Prohibitien is local option 
■within the boundaries of a country, local option itself applies to narrower 
geographical boundaries You don’t alter the principle of the argu- 
ment against Prohibition bj altering the geographical boundaries 

Now, Sir, I would refer last to the ^er.^ large ethieid and nioial 
piiiiciplcs mIiicI^ stand out, as nij friend Dr Datl.i sajs, against Prohi- 
bition I am conMneed that Prohibition is etlncallj and morally un- 
sound It IS an infringement on the right«: of the indnidual Man 
has developed from the indnidual to the fami] 3 , from the familj to 
the State, and not conversely Thus man has made the State for the 
protection of the individual, so the indnidual comes before the State 
and the individual can exist without the State, although the State cannot 
exist without the individual Therefore the State is made for the 
service of man No Goi eriimcnt has the moral right to interfere with 
the individual as to what he cats, drinks or hoiv he serves his Creator 
If, Sir, we haic to render to God the things that arc God's, and if by 
rendering to 'Caesar the things tliat are Caesar’s, we are deprned of 
the free exercise of moral conscience, how then can we render to God 
the things that are God’s 1 MHiat I mean is, if the State can rightly 
compel us to render to Caesar not onlj' the things that are Caesar’s 
but the things that arc God’s, then it has no right I sa^ to do so The 
commandments and precepts of all religions are not prohibitions They 
permit the individual to transgress Thev do not, like the ad^ocates of 
Prohibition, compel a man to eat or to drink ani’thing or nothing 
They apply to the individual punishment if he transgresses the boimds 
of morality, but, Sir, they leave him free will to obey or disobej’’ Thej' 
admit the right of freedom of the individual to choose between right 
and wi ong ■without which there can be no temptation, no sin and conse- 
quently we cannot advance to our own sahation Without temptation 
we cannot earn merit, and if we are unable to abuse we cannot earn 
virtue If we admit the rightfulness of Prohibition, then there is no 
end to the interference of the State in our private affairs If we admit 
that the State has the right to probe do^wn to the very roots whence by 
personal indiscretion disorders sometimes sprmg, then the inevitable 
result must be an intolerable slavery Those men who value man’s 
most precious gift, the gift of freedom, are totalh' opposed to State 
teetotallmg, even though they have a very lively horror and ■\ngorous 
detestation of drunkenness I believe that we shall progress towards 
a temperate State only by a policy of control I have left out altogether 
the practical considerations of finance, because I said if Prohibition is 
right, have the courage of your con^viction and find the ways and means 
to enforce it , but I hold that Prohibition is not only not right but brings 
■with it greater danger to the State and its citizens from ilhcit traffic 
and contempt of authority, law and order And lastly, and I am sure 
that most Members of this House ■will agree ■with me, it brmgs into your 
house the tyranny of the petty Government official and the pohee 
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Sir Pursholanidns Tliakiirdrs (liulimi Mcicliants’ Chambei, Indian 
Coininorcc) Sii, J rise lo buppoil Ihe amendment moved by my 
Honourable fnend i\Ii JvcIKar Beloic 1 ]nit before the House m ^ery 
few words llie nmin leasons win 1 am persuaded, M conMction, to suppoit 
tins amendment 1 would like to take the House back to the aigumenta 
which weic. ad\aneed ^estelda^ b\ llie Honouiable the Home Member m 
considering the last Hill wliidi the House lelt unfinished Sir, it was 
admitted both from the {jo\einmenl Henehes and also from representatnes 
of orthodox Hindus in this House that it was a sheer humanitaiian 
measuie that girls of I 1 oi 14 should not he allowed to become Avnes 
J)iploniac\ howe^er dictatt'd it to the Home i\Iember that the Go^ern- 
ment would not suggest am thing moie than the age being laised to 
Vi 

Tills, Sir is till gieat considciation which Go\ernment exeicise 
when tluw disLO\oi the sentiments of Hindus based on leligious tenets, 
e\eii though an amendiiig Bill he a hiimanitaiian measure Rightlj' or 
wroiigh nn friend ojipositc Iheie said that aceoiding to his leading of 
the Sliasti.is religion h.id nothing to do in this connection of tolerating 
girls of IJ being wives and mothers^ This, howevei. Sir, is the 
eonsideiatioii which the Ooveriinuiit jiaid vesteidav to the religious senti- 
iiunts of Hindus in one connection 

The Kesolutioii before the House to dav is a Resolution where the 
religious dictates and the leligious tenets and sentiments both of the 
Hindus and the J^luhanimadaiis arc luianimons Few aie the occasions 
when these two religions dictate something so similar and I submit that 
the Resolution whicli tlie House discusses leaves not the slightest scope 
for Government to exercise that ultra-conservatism for the policv followed 
till now and that tlie great solicitude which the Honouiable the Home 
jrember claimed to cxcicise veslerdav foi oilhodox Hindu sentiment was 
doublv due to the Hindu and ^ruslim of India on this question of excise 
to dav I feel tlieiefoie that the amendment of im Honourable fiiend 
from Poona is one which should receive verv stiong support at the hands 
of Government 

It has been said, Sii, bv mj’^ Honourable friend Colonel Crawford that 
drink in moderation is a iiccessitv 1 have not yet heard anj'body here 
sav that India has not till now had enough and that the dunk tiaflSc should 
be nUowed to incicase still fuithci Mam thanks for this small mercy 
All are now agreed that the dunk tiaffic if it should not be completely 
proliiliited should ceitainly not he allowed to inciease My Honourable 
and gidlant fiiend Colonel Cravvfoid quoted sev'cial medical opinions on 
that scoie and niv Honouiable fiiend fiom Bombay Mr Jamnadas Mehta 
quoted Olliers I do not know which vveic the vvcightiei (il/i Jamnadas 
M Mehia “ IMine ”) I do not piopose to entei the lealni of the 
opinions of tliese medical expeits but I cannot help feeling this — that if 
drink is good in model ation and is exlicinel}" harmful when it is overdone 
theie certainlv' ought to be some soit of school or institution started by 
Government vvlieie thev can teach people, who want to drink, up to what 
point the> must go and at what point it is injuiious to them The only 
school which can be said to be most effective is spiead of education and I 
put it to the Government Benches whether Ihev feel justified, ni view of 
the low percentage of education amongst the masses in India, in putting 
at the'very doors of the masses in India drink d galore What is it that 
L4DIP 
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we find — ^not that shops are located at places which are inaecevsible, not 
that shops are located at places wheie people may ha-ve to walk a few miles 
in order to get a drinlc, but that shops are located — and duiing the last 
30 year’s the policy of the vaiious Goveinments has been to locate shops — 
in such a maiinei that people not oiity can get at Iheii dunks most easily 
but I could quote one oi two instances 'wheie people were almost induced 
and tempted to dunk I do not, Sii, Avish to make an allegation that this 
was doue with any set sinister pin pose , but, the fact of the location of 
the shops during the last 30 or 40 jears certainly gives great support to 
the charge made by Mi Jamnadas Mehta, although he made it a bit too 
strongly, that the pointy of Government has been to keep one eye on the 
increase of revenue that may be got in bv this excise policy of theirs, and 
it IS, Sii, that policy ot theirs that this House vishes \ery strongly to 
deprecate and which the House asks Goveinment to abandon fiom non 
onwards 

My Honourable fnend Colonel Ciaivfoid, I think, made a very 
reasoned speech His logic a> far as I va'j able to follow it was 
absblute'iy perfect My onlj' difference of opinion with him is that the 
arguments that he employ ed aie n ell fitted foi a western countiy and that 
they aie absolutely unsuitable to tlie East In the East the cbmatic 
conditions, lebgious tenets, the puise ot the people, if you like to consider 
that too and what is most important to my mind to-day, the very low 
standard of education — all these taken together make it the duty of the 
Government to see that the temptation to dunk is put outside the easy 
reach of the poorest of the pooi and ceitainlj is made piohibitive as far 
as prices are concerned 

Mr K Ahmed Why do you exclude the Eniopeans m this country ’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas My Honouhable friend asked a 
question There wiU be time enough, when Goveinment accept the policy 
which this Resolution seeks, to consider that comparatively small pomt 
The Europeans and those amongst the Hindus and Muhammadans who 
wish to indulge in drink and minorities like the Parsis and the Jews, 
surely. Sir, none from these small numbers can dare to get up and say 
that for the sake that they may get at what is legitimately a part of their 
drink the policy adopted by the Government should be such that the pooiest, 
the most illiterate and ignorant masses should be exposed to any tempta- 
tion to drink 

Colonel J iD Crawford May I ask a question, Sir ? HOw can 
Government prevent the masses getting their dunk when God places it 
at their doors T 

Mr N M Joshi May I ask what the English people do in 
Ameiiea ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas My Honourable friend Colcnel 
Crawford has asked what Government are to do when drink is placed at the 
door of the people by God ? May I ask my gallant friend, because poison 
is placed,at the door of men, he would get up in this House and say that 
Government should allow the poison to be sold freeh ? Surely mv gallant 
fnend has rather overshot the mark 

Now, Sir, I wish to state to the House one very striking mcident which 
I myself was a witness to I happen to be connected with a rather impor- 
tant place of pilgrimage m Guzerat and I happefi to haye to go there three 
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or four time-) n ^enr almost at icfjnlar inter\cilb connection with that 
temple pocs back lo about 13 a cars "About 6 vears back I was thunder- 
struck and taken aback ^\llen durmp one of mv Msits to that place of pil- 
pnmnpc I found that a prop shop had been located uitliin ten minutes’ 
A\nlk from the main temple At least 10 lakhs of Hindus pay their homage 
there ^eal in and a cm out The population of that place consists mostly 
of Hindus There is a small fraction ot Miiliammadans, but they are very 
dc\otcd I^Iuhammadnns, tlle^ ire pucca Muhammadans, who as far as my 
leports went ne\or eared foi drink and shunned it as much as they shunned 
poison I iiitiuircd jf the ])eop]c. and asked the temple authorities, why 
this shop vas allowed to he located on this nev spot The reply given to 
me \\as that it was the ordei of the Collector that the shop should be located 
there, and that the man vho let the rooms pot thiiee the rent that he got 
from the picMous tenants Needless to sav that it did not take me less 
than si\ months to pet the shop rennned fiom there despite the most 
earnest request of the maiorit^ of the inhabitants of that small place But, 
Sir, if this IS the polic\, is it not light that e\er\ Hindu, every Muham- 
madan, and 1 dare sa^ c\eu nr\ gallant friend Colonel Crawford will join 
with me and should protest against this policv vhich seeks to place liquor 
not onl\ right at our door but brings it to a man so that he maj be tempted 
to go in foi it This {sir, is a poliej that ve wish absolutclj’’ to kill 

A pood deal Sir has been made of the question of the financas con- 
ceincd m this m ittcr I do not n\eilook the fact that in considermg 
the question eithci of a suhstantial lediiction oi of the total prohibition 
which m\ Ilonci i.ible fneiul from I’l.oiia wants ns the ubimntf goal, the 
question of finances unfortunntch looms ^erv Inige and cannot be over- 
looked Rut I do not think it lies to the credit of the Government of 
India, Sir, that tho^ should hn\e to plead that amongst the important 
sources of ^e^enuc foi their ndministintion in this country is this one of 
liqiioi r\cise mone\ which mn^ safeh be called “ tainted money ” fA 
I'oiee “ The wages of sin ”) Sir the stendi inciense m the le^enue got 
from liquor evcise should have opened the eves of the British administra- 
tors in this count! V, not when that rc^enue has reached 20 crorcs but when 
that re^cnue .ippioached ^en ne.irh a croie The idea with which this 
re^enue was dcMsed at the start mnv ha^e been and I dare sav must have 
been of the best The ndministratois then must'haie said “ let us put 
handicap on this so that it cannot increase the consumption of liquor ” 
but stcadih to liaie gone on allowing it lo increase, until it reached 
20 Cl ores or anjwheie near it — I take the figure mentioned by an 
Honourable IMember here — is showing to mv mind great dis- 
respect not onh to the religious tenets of the people but great disregard 
for tnc true economie welfare of the people Sir, it is a 
misfoCunc that w'hcn our expenditiiie mci eases in various directions, we 
haie to fall back upon receipts from tainted souices such as this This 
jear the Bombay Council w'as called upon to consider a BiU put before 
them by Go^ernment tb take a shaie of the receipts from the totalisator 
on the race course If the race com sc and betting on the race course were 
things which could be considered to be in the interests of the masses, one 
might have been able to understand this The various cases of rum of 
people who aie atti acted to the race course are notorious, and I really 
wonder. Sir, if the Government of India and those responsible for the good 
name of British administration in this country would not deplore the 
day which might come when they would be diiven to this pass that some 
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matter of fact adminiatralor mighi say, “ Let hr register brothels and 
public bouses and let us take a share out of their earuinfzs to carry on our 
administration The thing, Sir, has gone beyond a piaetieal loke, and 
to say to-day that s\e s\ill not or that v,c cannot deal i\ith this problem 
of liquor because of the financial aspect of it is to my mind, Sir, most 
humiliating for the Government 

I shall. Sir, nos\ say a -word about -what T consider to be the remedy 
The remedy is not one -which can be laid down categorically and which 
can be achieved A\ithin a year or two or fne or ten jears This House ivould 
be failing in its responsibility to the masses which it seeks to rcjiresent 
if it did not say that its ultimate goal and aim is total prohibition We 
all realize that it is not a thing which is going to be attained within fnc, 
ten or tivcnty years, but with the real co-operation of the Government 
with due and correct attention given by the Goicmment to the leligious 
tenets of the people, wuth full consideration, honest consideration, gnen b}^ 
Government to the responsibility which the Government incur by exposing 
the masses to the temptation of drink, -when the masses ha^e not had thf* 
education to understand that model ation in drink alone maj save them 
from the worst effects of drink — and I here gne full benefit of the doubt 
to Colonel Crawford that moderation in drink is as good as teetotalism 
Until the masses are trained to that and are able to peiceive that for them 
Reives by means of education, until tins useful precaution is a\ailablc, I 
ha^e no hesitation m saying that the Goiernment of India aie incurnng 
the very greatest risk of the charge that thej^ play a verv'^important parJ 
in degrading the masses, even though it ma-\ be quite unintentionally and 
even if at the moment the financial aspect may be most important 

Have not the Government of India solved manj financial questions 
of this magnitude, which at first looked prohibitive 1 Haie not they 
Bolved many questions of this and a graver nature ? Alay I suggest to 
my Honourable friend what ls the amount of the reienue that the Gov- 
ernment of India are a party to having sacrificed for India for the sake 
of the Chinese ? {A Voice “ £6 millions ”) Why did you do that 1 
Because of pressure from Europe How dare you get up to-day and tell 
us that you can not take any steps in this direction where the children 
of the soil are concerned where the rebgioiis of the two largest communities 
concerned dictate that we shall not drink ? I therefore feel that undue 
Btress should not be laid on the financial aspect If theie is a wall, theie 
IB sure io be .1 feasible w'ay in this connection, and I hope that the Govern- 
ment of India’s reply to-day will be one which iviU show that they perceue 
the e-vil, that they are prepared to respect the sentiment of the two com- 
munities and that they are prepared to lay down a very^ wise and far- 
seeing policy Sir, I support the amendment 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, this subject falls within 
the proiince of the Finance Member because it has, as the last speaker 
has pointed out, an important financial bearing But I desire to say at 
the outset that I refuse to approach the problem for a moment fiom the 
point of view of finance niamH oi with any considerable bias in favour 
- of revenue from an excise duty (Hear, hear ) This subject lends itself 
as the House will have obsened to a certain amount of leMty I am very 
anxious that I should be successful myself in aoiding any tendency to 
levity in my dealing with th^ subject to-day It is a subject which has 
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given me, I may say, quite a considerable amount of sincere intellectual 
pleosuro in the cour'se of the t^me that I have been in India, for this is 
not the first time that I ha^e been prepared to speak on the subject, thoagh 
it IS the first time tliat I ha\e actiuilly been called upon to do so The 
muTibei oC bj'-paths into vhicli one can be led in considering the subject 
of the use and abuse of alcohol is really quite entertaimug I ha^e been 
induced to, read quite a consideiablt account of literature relating to 
eaily Indian habits and customs and the Vedas and epics of Indian 
histoiy for lefeiences to the use of alcohol I have been induced to become 
acquainted not vitli the taste but vith the hteiatuie of the wine of 
Shiraz I haAc also been led into by-paths of medical science and have 
read quite a laige numbei of opinions on both sides of the question fiom 
eminent medical, anthonties I ha^e had to study — though it is a subject 
vith which I had alieadv some personal acquaintance — the histoiy and 
icsults of prohibition of alcoholic liquoi in the United States of Ameiica 
and that I assure you is not the least entertaining portion of the study 

Now, the Government haAc not put down, as the House Anil obserAc, 
anj amendment to this Resolution I should have been willing to support, 
though not with eutiie coiiAuction, the amendment in the name of Colonel 
Ciawford if that amendment had been moved I do not think that it 
IS entirely a negatiA'-e amendment, though of course I accept the ruling 
that it as substantially a negatiA’e and therefoie not in order But the 
reason whv I should not have supported it Anth entire eouAuction is pre- 
cisely the reason with which it has been iniled out to-day, that it is too 
much of a negative Let the House consider Avheie we are I beheve that 
there is absolute unauimitA m eAcry pait of this House on the main pro- 
position that eveiT effort should be made by the Government of'India to 
combat any abuse of alcoholic liquor that their, policy should be directed 
to securing that India should remain free, as she has happily been ra the 
Avhole free, from anv of those habits of intempeiate use of alcliholie 
liquor which have in the past been a noticeable featuie in the life of some 
of the Western countries We are all agreed as to that part of the subject 
we are discussing to day VTiere we are not agreed is as to the ultimate 
goaL On behalf "of the Government i egret that it is quite impossible' 
for me to accept am thing m the mtiiie oi a commitment by the Goiern- 
meiit to a statement that the ultimate goal of policy should be prohibition 
I am rather in agi cement with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’ representa- 
tion of the picture He said that for the next 20 years prohibition should 
not be regarded as a practical policy for adoption He went on to say 
that when the masses of India were sufSeiently educated, then thej’- might 
be reasonably alloyed to exeicise their oivn discretion in the moderate 
use of alcohol If that is leallv what he meant, Ins ultimate g'oal is not pro- 
hibition, it IS only his penultimate goal 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas In order that there may be no mis- 
, understanding, may I say, Sii, that my ultimate goal is prohibition What 
I said AAas that, even admitting the arguments of the other side until 
■ the ■masses were better able to judge for themselAes regarding moderate 
drink the GoA'ernment could not justifiably foUoAv their present policv 
The Honourable Member is turning it round 

The Honoiurable Sm Basil Blackett GoAeiiiment have no desire 
to shirk responsibihty in this matter 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am very glad to hear that 

The Hoitourahle Sir Basil Blackett • Their policy is a pohey of 
temperance m the strict sense of the vord temperance I often obsen'e, 
and the House will ha^e obsened todaj, that it is the extreme advocates 
of piohibition wlio are most intemperate in their speech AVe had an 
example from Bombay to-day The policy of the Go\emment is and has 
been one of promoting temperance It is objected that m the course of 
/pursuance of that politj the Go\crnment arc in enjojment on behalf of 
the tax-payer of a serj considerable reicnuc Let me take the rcsenue 
point first in older to clear it out of the sraj It is perfcdlj true that 

the receipts, including prosincial receipts, from excise and from customs 
on alcoholic liquor base increased verj considerably in recent sears 
But that IS precisely because the policy of the Gosemment has been one 
of maximum revenue and minimum consumption I shall endcasour to 
show to the House that that policy has been a rcallj successful one Some 
statistics base been quoted to-day, but I am afraid T shall ha\c to svearj 
the House with some more Now, one of the difficulties in regard to the 
statistics of consumption of alcohol is that there has been for the last 
half a centurw a continuous transfer from what is known as the outstill 
system to the system of Gosemmeiit distilleries , instill system is realh 
the only other word that I can use, and there is not the least doubt that 
under old outstill system, thmigh it was a system which was xerj' useful 
in. sccunng control at a time when means of communication were not as 
great as thev arc to dav, there is not the least doubt that under that 
system there were considerable lacunae in the figures of consumption of 
alcoholic liquor There was more countrj' spirit pioduced and consumed 
than the figures showed because the control was less perfect Since 
the transfer to the distiljcrv system the figures of consumption are sen 
much nearer the actual facts and one would naturally expect that merely 
by inclusion in those statistics of a certain amount of consumption which 
was previously excluded there would be visible an iiicrca-se in consumption 
Now in the year 1883-84 the percentage of the total population of areas 
served by out^sfills was 53 per cent It bad been reduced by 1903-04 to 
35 per cent , by 3012-13 to 7 49 per cent and is iiow'only 2 74 per cent 
The number of shops per 100,000 of the population has fallen between 
1883-84 and 1903-04 by 30 per cent and to-day the number of shops 
per 100,000 of the population has been reduced to 6 77 as against a 
figure of 15 in 1903-04 and something over 20 in the year 1883-84 Now, 
let me come to the consumption I am speaking of country spirit for 
the moment The consumption of country spirit in 1883-84 was nearly 5 
gallons per hundred of the population In 1903 it was just oxer 4 gallons 
It was the same in 1912 In 1924 it was 2 68 gallons It has been almost 
exactly hahed in the last 40 years This consumption of 2 68 gallons 
per hundred of the population compares with the figure of H5 33 gallons 
in Ceylon, 30 gallons in England and Wales and 58 gallons in Scotland 
The axerage consumption has fallen by 36 per cent in the last 12 years 
The actual consumption in total figures in 1921 xvas 10,215,212 proof 
gallons In 1923-24 it was 6,626,875 proof gallons That is much less 
than two-fhirds and approaches nearly one-half of the figure of 12 xears 
before Dr Batta fell into an error, I think, in gixing the figures of mi- 
^ ports of spirits, as those spirits include perfumed and denatured spirits 
The figures of consumption or clearances of spirits are rather ifferent 
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Dr S K Datta Why are they sho^vn under liquors ? Are per- 
fumed spirits hqiiois ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That explanation' will be 
given atlerwt.ids The figures of the eleaiances of spuits are as follows 

Proof gallons ** 

111 1912-13 , 1,161,320 

In 1923-24 894,000 

Wines 102,488 reduced to 67,601 in 1923-24 Total, including ale and 
cider, 1,738,385 in 1912 and 1,246,232 in 1923, a i eduction of about 28 

per cent in the period These, of eouise, are pi oof gallons I maintain, 

thciefore, that the statistics show that the pobey of the Goveriuncnt has 
been very distinctly effective in securing a vei’^ remaikable reduction in 
the total quantity of alcoholic liquors either impoited or couutiy-made 
consumed in India The fact that revenue has gone up is not, I think, 
really geimane It is only a pioot of the success of oui pobey, which, 
I bebe^e, is the only effective pobcv that jmii can pin sue of attemptmg 
to get the maximum levenue from the minimum of consumption The 
difhcultv about incieaslng the levenue, vhich fsii Puisliotamdas Thakuidas 
suggested might be a lesoit of some haid piessed Finance Member in the 
neai futuic, is, fiist of all, that so fai as oui expeiieiice goes, geneially 
speaking, the duties aie alieady so high that theie is cousideiable danger 
of ilbcit production, that to put them highei might veiy possibly actually 
decrease our total leceipts fiom the revenue from alcohol and at the same 
time would almost certainly mciease the total consumption in India 
owing to the inevitable mciease in illicit distillation Ode Hououiable 
Member who comes from the Thana district tiied in advance to parry 

the argument about ilbcit distillation Piom what I have heard of the 

Thana district he ought, if he knows his constituency, to know a good 
deal about lUicit distillation, because I am told that it is one of the parts 
of the Bombay Presidency wheie the difficulties caused by ilbcit distilla- 
tion are very seriously felt I do not think, theiefore, that he ought to 
come here and say that the argument about lUicit distdlation is one which 
can be brushed aside It is a very serious and difficult one 

Now, I have given the House some of the results of the policy of 
the Government of India m the last generation I submit that those 

results are striking and that they are a complete answei to attacks on 

the policy of the Government if they take the form that the Government 
are engaged in eneoui aging the use of consumption of alcohobc bquors 
for pui poses of then own, whether those purposes be financial oi whether 
other chaiges, not made to-day, are bi ought against the Government in 
that connection I maintain that the pobc}' has been lery leally effective 

Now, I must come to the two amendments which are undei discussion 
to-day I should, however, perhaps begin with the onginal Resolution 
With the exception of the first weaker no one has to-dav, I think, supported 
the original Resolution wholeheartedly I submit to this House that 
however much we may desire to preient altogether the use of alcohol for 
other than scientific and medical purposes, a pobey of complete prohibition 
IS entirely out of the question in present circumstances in India I do 
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not tlimk that leallj’’ needs proof The policy of the immediate introduc- 
tion of-piolubition IS unthinkable and I do ask ihis House, taking a piac- 
tical view of the question, not to commit itself to the oiigiiial Resolution 
and to lealise that in doing so it would be making a completely impiac- 
ticable suggestion 1 do not want to entei into contioseisial questions 
as to the extent to nhich the use ot alcohol is piohibited by the lehgious 
tenets of A'aiious peoides I cannot, howeicr, lesist quoting one ot the 
results ot m^ lesearches into Indian histoiv I am told that the Code of 
Manu did piblubit the use of alcoholic liquoi b} Biahinins And in oidei 
to make the punishment fit the eiime one of^the punishments is that a 
Biahimn who dunks alcoholic liquor is to commit suicide by drinking 
molten lead But this nas his statement on the subject of alcohol 
geiieially 

“ There is ao turpitude in dnukuig wine, but a virtuous abstinence ivill reap its 
reward ” ^ 

That repiesents the position of the Government in the mattei to-day 
It desires a vutuous abstinence and, as I have alwajs been taught, theie 
IS no meiit in abstaining vhen vou aie forced “to do so I belie\e that anj 
attempt to lla^e complete piolubition nould not onl\ be necessdiilv com- 
pletely lueftective in India as it exists to-day but that it is contiaiv to 
the highest pimciples ot ethics Seveial Ameiican speakeis ^haie been 
quoted on the subject to-day, some of them said to be' gieat men, but I 
think the following quotation will be agieed to be from a veiT great 
man It is as follows 

" Prohibition ivill work great mjurj to the cause of temperance It is a species 
of intemperance ivithin itself, for it goes bejond the boun^ of reason in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite bj legislation and makes a enme out of things 
that are not crimes ” 

That, Sir, was the view of Abrabam Lmcoln I therefore assume that 
it IS not necessai-y foi me tot aigue further the ipipiacticability of the 
original Resolution What I hai'e said has some beaiing on both the 
amendments Both these amendments ask tliat the pohey of the Govein- 
ment of India should be a complete piohibition of production, manufac- 
tuie, sale and import of intoxicating hquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes 

Now what I have said wiU show that the Government hold that 
that policy is not otie which ought to be adopted I gathei fiom the 
speeches that have been made that none of those who support it ,ieally 
believe that it is a policj which can be put into piactieal effect within 
this generation oi probably within the next But why, I ask, then should 
we commit ourselves now to a policy of ultimate prohibition ? Have we 
really studied the subject enough to be sine that ultimate piohibition is 
desuable oi necessaiy oi vill idtimateh'- be piacticable ? This House is 
being asked to commit itself to a hypothetical statement as regards the 
polic\ to be pursued oi er the next half centurv 

Khan Bahkdur W M Hussanally (Sind Muhammadan Rural) 
Mav'I inquiie fiom the Honouiable Finance Member if the Bombay 
Goiemment have not agreed to the report of the Committee appointed 
recently and have taken total piohibition as their goal ? If so, is that 
policy different from that of the Government of India f 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The Government of India are 
not responsible for the policy of the Goiernment of Bombay I am 
speaking to-day of the policy of the Government of India 

Mr A, Rangaswami Iyengar (Taujore cum Trichinopoly Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) May I inquiie if the policy of the Government 
of India is-diffeient from the pobcy of the Government of Bombay ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I think that I shaU require 
considerable notice of that question The policy of the Government 
of India IS the polic}" I am announcing to-day 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Is it not obvious that it is different ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett If it is obvious, it depends 
hoiv quickly and accuiately a man can reach a conclusion from a 
premise I do not know that the Government of Bombay fixed a hmit 
of one or two centuiies as the date on which they hoped to achieve it 
I am arguing to-dav that this House should not commit itself to the 
statement that the ultimate goal of its policj' wdl be complete prohibi- 
tion yi+liout considering whether there is any real practical advantage 
in laying down such policy, or whether it has really examined fully the 
pros and cons of what v'lll be desirable for another India — a self-govern- 
ing India — fifty yeais hence The objections to complete prohibition 
vill remain as stated by Mr Abraham Lincoln There wiU also, I think, 
still he the objection that the policy of prohibition must lead, unless the 
circumstances are extraordinarily favourable, to a great many very 
undesirable results We have had statements made about the effect 
on the pubbc respect for law and order of prohibition m the United 
States It so happens I have at the moment a regular correspondence 
m the United States and I may perhaps repeat a story from a recent 
letter After chasing a lery elusive and i^erj' successful bootlegger 
for a very considerable time the Federal Agents caught him on the 
shores of the ocean in the early houi-s of one morning and they were 
very pleased witli their capture The bootlegger seemed to he quite 
amused and they said to him, “You don’t seem to be worried about 
it Wait till you get to the court ’’ “ That is what I am waitmg for 
I am bootlegger to the Sheriff and the Judge and wdl caU them m 
evidence ” 

Now I do not vant to get off into the amusing side of this subject 
but I have quoted that story because it does show the extraordinary 
difficulty of a pobcy which iniolves disrespect for law among the class 
of citizens who normally are the upholders of law and order It has 
become- a very seiioiis menace to the whole fabric of law and order m 
certain parts of the United States It has led to corruption among the 
Federal Agents, a considerable amount of actual man-slaughter, and a 
general lowering of the standard of lespect for law and order among 
the citizens I do not want to prophesy to day what the ultimate 
results of prohibition in the United States may be Strong statements 
have been made on both sides That the law has effectively dealt with 
the evil of the saloons is I think granted on all sides, but it has led tc ‘ 
the use of some very bad hquor, to a great increase in illicit distUlcti^ 
a great increase in smuggling, and a very great increase in tn? 
expendituie of the Uqited States on preventive work, accompani&i 
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a very large decrease in revenue And if I may again refer to the 
authority I have just quoted, the cost of wines and spirits, at any rate 
in some parts of the Eastein States and in Neiv York, is now very little 
more than it is in England because what goes to the rc\ enue in England 
goes to the bootlegger in the United States, and the amount required 
to pay the bootlegger’s profit is about the same as the amount required 
m England to pay the revenue 

Now it may be that the policy of prohibition will develop in a 
successful way in the United States ovci the couise of the next ten 
years It may be that in about that period it will be regretfully decided 
that the expeiiment has not been a success It has been the experience 
of a good many countiics vhich have introduced prohibition Thev 
have tried it in all good faith with every desire to make it effective and 
■with the ideal in mind of preventing the evils of intemperance, and they 
have deliberate!}’’ rejected it and come back to a form of the policy 
which IS the policy of the Government of India of maximum revenue, 
maximum control and minimum consumptiop Let us assume i -that 
within the next ten or fifteen years that is the experience of the United 
States Would it not be rather unwise of the Government of India at this 
moment to say that the ultimate goal is prohibition when a veiy big 
and very great expeiiment is in course of trial, and may quite witliiii 
the grounds of probabilit'^ be proied unsuccessful and have been given 
up long before the moment comes Avhen anyone who has spoken on this 
subject m this House to-dav believes that prohibition would be within 
measureable reach of enfoi cement in this country ? I suggest, there- 
fore, to the House that it would not be wise of the House to-day to 
commit itself to the statement that the pobey should be to leach a goal 
of ultimate prohibition 

Within the time at my disposal I cannot deal at all fully with the 
details of the two amendments which aie belfoie us I would 
point out that both of them involve a difficulty on which I 
do not desire to lay stress, but which has been mentioned by an inter- 
luptjon fiom the other benches, that it is not for tlie Goiemment of 
India to give directions to the Provincial Governments as to what their 
action IS to be in legislating m regard to a transferred subject I am 
incbned to agree that if a policy of local option or prohibition is going 
to be attempted by Local Governments ivith any very great ngour, the 
Government of India will not be able merely to look on One of the 
clear lessons of America’s experiments in prohibition and in local 
option is that local option and State piohibition and local prohibition 
involve e^ en greater difficulties than complete prohibition Inte’*- 
national boundaries were mentioned by one speaker The House must 
not forget that there are boundaries all ovei India between British 
India and the Indian States, and it is a problem which at the moment 
would seem almost insoluble how, if prohibition were to bo mtroduced 
legally in a given province, it could be enforced -with so many inter- 
national boundaries between that province and neighbouring Indian 
States or States included within the area of the province Therefoic 
I maintain that these detailed proposals included in both these amend- 
ments, involve a recommendation to the Government to take action 
- which either constitutionally is not within their pro'vince, or which 
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needs to be very much more carefully considered before it is adopted 
as a practical pioposition Local option sounds attractive, but it is not 
a svstem wbieli has been productne of gieat results It has been found 
almost imariabh to be a seiioiis cause of disturbance to law and older 
and I am told that expeiiments in local option in the Punjab have led 
to an inciease of lUicit distillation which is causing the authorities very 
seiious difficulties 

Idr A Rangaswami Iyengar It is due to repression 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Kepression, — mv whole objec- 
tion to the policy of local option and prohibition is that it is the 
exercise of the functions of the State to repress in a sphere where the 
functions of the State ought not to be extended 

Let me go back to mv original point Tlie whole of this House is 
anxious to-day, I am sure, to express the view that the strictest control 
should be mamtamed by the Government and should be recommended, 
or whatever the right vv'oid is, within tlie constitutional functions of 
the Gov'einment of India, to Piov'iucial Governments, and that eveij 
possible step should be taken to counteiact an> tendency to the 
immoderate use of alcohol in India I maintain that that is the policy 
which the Government are ahead} pui-suing, and it is the pohcy, of 
course which is spoken of as being continued in the third amendiaent 
which IS not before the House I do not know whether it is possible 
at this late stage for another amendment w'hich w oiild meet the general 
view to be adopted, which would involve a recommendation, as I see it, 
to the Government to be very strict and careful in the exercise of its 
control over the use of spiritual, I mean spiiituous hquor I used the 
word spn ifnal by mistake, but it has been, I think, the history of aU the 
rehgions that hav'e dealt with this subject that the spirituous generaUv 
beats the spiiitual (Laughter ) It would recommend to the Govern- 
ment that it should examine the subject and see that every possible 
step IS taken to secure eftective control I say the steps that are 
already bemg taken, so far as the Gov ernment of India are concerned, 
are the best that I know of, but the Government would naturally be 
anxious in view of a Resolution of that sort fiom the House, to re- 
examine the whole position and see whether, within the area withm 
which it is directly responsible, anv furthei steps can be taken, and 
such a Resolution would mv'olve a recommendation to the Prov'mcial 
Governments geneiallv, which is, I gather, one of the objects with 
which this Resolution has been moved to-day The Government cannot 
support either the Resolution or any of the amendments, and owing to 
the withdrawal of the particular amendment lef cried to, we are in the 
position, as things stand, of voting simply for the negative That is a 
position which I quite undei stand the House desires to avoid, because' 
we do desiie to give positive proof of oui anxiety to control the 
immoderate use of alcohol, but as things stand, the Government must 
necessarily oppose both the oiigmal Resolution and the amendments 
which are before the House , and I tiust the House will see that this 
IS the onlv practicable and statesmanlike course that can be taken in 
this matter We cannot commit ourselves to the impossible proposition 
nf the immediate introduction of prohibition , we should, I have sub- 
mitted, be wiser not to commit ourselves to prohibition as the ultimate 
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goal when it is verj’ bkely that that goal may have been disavowed bj 
its chief exponents of the present dav long before India is ready to 
arrive at that goal I trust the House will take a practical view of the 
problem before it to-day and will not, simph because of its desire, 
which we all share on both sides of the House to show its interest in the 
cause of temperance take anv intemperate step such as is suggested by 
those who are responsible for the motions to-dav 

An Honourahle Member I rao\e that the question may now be 
put 

Mr President The question is that the question be put 

The motion was adopted 

Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Proiinces Muhammadan 
Urban) . Sir, from the speeches delivered to-day on the floor of this 
House I gather that the majority of my non-official friends are m favour 
of Mr. Eelkar's amendment I therefore find no alternative but to 
accept it 

Dr S K Datta Sir I beu for lea\e to withdraw my amend- 
ment 

The amendment was by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir m view of the short 
interval that has elapsed since I uas last on my feet, 1 do not propose 
to infli ct a concluding speech on this House at any. length I ask the 
House just once again to consider whether ii would not be wiser of it 
to negative the original Resolution and withdraw the further amend- 
ment which now stands m ilr Kclkar s name and thereby show that 
the unanimous view of this House is that all possible efrecti\e steps 
should be taken by the 6o^emment in co-operation with thi.s House 
and should be recommended to the Provincial Governments with a 
view to the control of the drink eviL 

Mr President The original question was 

“ This Assemblv recommends to the GoTernor General in Conneil that legislation 
be undertaken prohibiting the import, manufacture, sale and nse of aU sorts of bqnors 
in India and m the meantune he he pleased to direct the local administrations^ under 
his control and convey the opinion of this Assemblv to all other Provincial Governments 
that they should take steps forthrath to grant to the local bodies vrithin their 
jurisdiction the right to determine the number and location of bqnor shops mthin 
their respective areas.” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved 

‘ ‘ That for the original Resolution the foUonng be snbstituted 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that he be 
pleased to ateept as the nltimate policv of the Government the prohibition of produc- 
tion, mannfactiire, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. It further recommends that as the first step in eam-mg out this 
pobey the Provincial Governments be directed immediately (i; to inaugurate a pobev 
of vesting the pover of fixing, bv a system of local ontion, Pie location and nnrnber 
of shops selling intoxicating liquors in either local self govemmg bodies or beensing 
Boards specially constituted for the purpose and elected on a popular franchise, and 
(u) to undertake necessary legislation in furtherance of that policy ’ ” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment he made 

The amended Resolution was adopted by 69 votes against 39. 
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Tuesday, 15th September 19S5 

RESOLUTION RE SEPARATION OP RAILWAY ACCOUNTS AND 

AUDIT 

Mr 6 G Sun (Financial Commissioner, Railways) Sir, I beg to 
move 

‘ ‘ That this Assembly rccomraonda to the Governor General in Council that with a 
view to improving the svstem of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisation in 
the direction stated below be introduced forthwith as an eipenmental measure on the 
East Indian Railway 

(o) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone He 
should no longer be required to maintain the accounts of the railways 
or to control their accounts staff Such control should pass, not to the 
Railway Board as such, but to the Pinancial Commissioner of Railways. 
On each railway system, for all ordinary purposes, the head of the 
accountmg staff should be answerable to the Agent and should carry out 
hiB orders 

(b) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General Where the latter exercised an audit properlj so called, the 
new agenc) mil conduct an ‘ mtemal check ’ , but the nature and 
extent of the scrutiny wiU be approximately the same m both cases 

(o) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable hun to fidfll his statutory 
responsibilities, be provided with a snfiieient staff to make a satisfactory 
audit of the work of the accounts offices ” 

I move this Resolution, Sir, at the request of the Standing Com- 
r3 PM mittee of this House on Railway Finance The 

proposals contained m this Resolution are 
intended to make a commencement in giving effect to one of the few 
remaining recommendations of the Aeworth Committee that have not 
yet been put into force These proposals are the necessary sequel and 
the inevitable corollary to the Resolution adopted by this House foi the 
separation of the railway from the general finances The question, Sii 
was referred to during the discus.sion on the Budget debate last 
February and a promise was then given that before any action was 
taken in the matter it would be referied to the Standing Finance Com: 
mittee on Railways This was duly done and the proposals received the 
unanimous support of that Committee The Committee, howevei, m 
view of a statement made by the Honourable the Finance Membei, thought 
that an opportunity should be given to this House to discuss the ques- 
tion contained in the Resolution and that in addition to the demand foi 
a supplementary grant which I propose to move latei, a formal Resolution 
of this kind should also be put forward A complete statement of 
the proposals and of the reasons fof them will be found m the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee for the 29th of June and foi 
the 20th of July which have been in the hands of Honourable Members 
since the beginning of this Session As these proposals are fullv 
explained there and a.s the recommendation I am now maJnng Jnd The 
unanimous approval of the Committee I do not propose to enter info 
the matter at any great length as I assume that the House will endorse 
the recommendations of its Committee The papei-s I have mentioned 
contain the relevant extracts from the report of the Aeworth Committee, 
and I do not propose to weary the House by reading them m fnlL All 
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that I need refer to is their final recommendation in the matter They 
said 

“ V\e reponirord that the Railwav Department should be responsible for its own 
ari ount^ i do not ciolude, of course such independent and separate audit as the 
Gorernrunt o*. India mav think it proper to ni^ke on the sime principle that obtains 
III ani cotnmen lal comp inr, where the shareholders appoint an outside timi of account 

to chci k ind report on the books wlmh are kept bv the semnts of the 
director® the ordinarv accounting staff ” 

The House IS aivare that under tlie present arrangements the 
arfounting staff on the railways under the Auditor General are not only 
responsible for audit hut are responsible for the achial compilation of 
our acfounts They ha^e therefore to undertake numerous duties mIikIi 
hate nothing whate\er to do tvith audit proper For example thev assist 
in the preparilion of budget C'.timate® thev maintain all the registers 
on I'-hu h th* grant of loato increments of pa\ and pen"-ion are ba®ed j 
thej. ni uiil.iin .ill tlu detailed account n'gisicrs both of rieeipti> and of 
.ill clas'-c'' of ( xpenditure thee compile them-ehes our fiii.il acenunts 
of receipts .ind expcndituie The result is therefore that on the one 
hand the speuding .iiithontics do not compile their own accounts , and 
on the otlu r li lud so far .is accounts are concerned there is little or no true 
audit in tie siiisi m which that word is iLs.'d dn ordinarc commercial 
phris'oloai, Whit is called audit it prcstul is mereh an internal 
< heel thit is to s,i\ It IS mereh an examination by the accounting staff 
of tin .11 MUints which the^ themsohcs li.ue compiled The proposal now 
iind* is that .ill tlu .iccounts work should be done he the raihrav authori- 
tii' tin nisi 1 \'N ind tint wc should lia\c an independent audit made hv the 
Auditor Gi nenl and lus st.iff of the accounts so compiled .ind maintained 
h\ tie rule. IV .lutlioritus and of the u.iusactions lecorded therein 
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not AMfhout cause — that tliev are not kept m sufficient touch unth the 
propress of tlicn cxpcnclilmc to enable them to assume responsibility 
for it , tlial the accounts <uc aclually compiled for them by a staff 
uliich IS in no u.n suboulinatc to them , and that they receive the 
accounts some months after the expenditure lias actually been incuircd 

It is haidiv netessan loi me to saA am thing regarding the 
iinpio\cmeiil in .ludit 1h.it uiH be cflecled bv the proposals non befoie 
the House As 1 ha\e said the uoik ol audit and accoiuits at present 
IS closch intermingled What is knoun as the audit and accounts staff 
peifoim numcious lunctions foi the lailwar authoiitics for the piesent 
vliich aie purely cxccutnc lunctions At crery stage they exercise 
an inteiiial cheek A\hieh iii even commercial office uould be done by 
<i st.ifT emplorcd uiidei the control of thb pci son managing the (oncein 
Thei make a complete check and arc lesponsible for the aiithinctical 
.ictuiacr of the figuies, the\ examine the adequacy of the voucheis to 
su|)j)orl paiticul.ir bills and arc responsible for the observance ot all 
lulos of sanction So long as the audit start actnclj participate in the 
actual administration of the lailwais you cannot hare a completely 
indeiiendcnt audit An .uidit oflicer is supposed to be a ciitic ot the 
completed Mork of others and he should be able to take an absolutel} 
uu])reiudiccd mcm ol all the jiajicrs placed before him 

Ihidcr the ])io])osals now before the House — proposals uhich are 
necessan if this House is to i iin the lailwnis as a comineicial concern — 
\ou Mill get lid ol most of the disadranlages of the piesent system 
The n.iilwar Bond .iiul the Agents controlling then ovn system of 
accounts and their oun accounts agcnc^ vill be able to ensure that 
their accounts aie maintained and compiled in a manner suitable to a 
commercial department and at the same time m a manner which will 
enable them to satisf\ this House that tlle^ hare discharged their les- 
ponsibilitr foi the proper ajiplication oi the funds voted by the 
Assembh , the> vill be able to watch closely and control thoroughly 
the piogiess of expenditure , tlier uill be able to obtain the advice and 
assistance, ■\\hich at present thej claim from another department, from 
a staff under their ouii contiol 

It IS not intended tlut the accounting officer m the railways should 
be a mere critic of the raihvay administi.ition As head of the account- 
ing department of a raihrar he mil be lesponsible that the accounts are 
properly compiled, and compiled in a manner that mil enable the agent 
and the other officers to dischaige their obligations At the same time 
there mU be certain functions that the accounting staff amU hare to 
pci form that might bring them into conflict rvith the Agent The 
accounts officers amII be responsible to the Financial Commissioner for 
seeing that the oidci-s issued from headquarter’s are properly obsei’A^ed 
In some of those eases, there may be a diffcience of opinion between 
the Agent and the accounts officers as to uhat the intentions of the 
higher authorities are, and for such circumstances A\e ha^e luovided 
that, A\hile the accounts officer has to take the orders of the Agent, he 
mil take Avritten orders which Avrll explain why the Agent disagrees 
mth the accounts officer and aU the papers relating to any such dis- 
agreement will be' immediate^ fonvarded to the Financial Commis- 
" sioner for Railways for decision It is impossible for the Financial 
Commissioner for Railways to carry out his present responsibilities 
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iiiilcs-s he hns stnlT on oAorj niilunv s\slom responsible lo him for scc- 
nip: Hull the orderb .ire e.irned out Tlierc is n (onsiderahlc finionnt of 
inisnp])! clicnsion regnrdinf' the funelions at present performed In the 
iiceonnls stiilT on niilwins Tlie prenl hulk of the -work nhich thc\ nt 
present tlo is to we that the eveentne orders of the Kailua.v Board 
itself aic gnen elTect to, and in partienlai. that the orders issneil from 
the financial side of the ofiiec are ohsened 1 nonld refer Jlonourablo 
I\Icmbcis lo paiagi.iph "i of the Memorandum nhich is gnen in the 
jiroecedings of the .Standing Finance f'oimiiitlee for Ibiihiajs on the 
2‘)lli June ]t IS pointed out there th.it 

"TIio fuiKlaincutnl principles of nmlil an icr\ few, and flic niiniitcacss of the 
j.rcscnt clioik o\cr flic tmnsnetions \\itti tlio Kailwnv Deparfmciif, nijainst rvliirh the 
Ae^^o^tll Coinnnttcu made tnniiilniiifs' is iiiainl> dm fo flic iiunuteness of ttic detailed 
ndes propounded lij the superior railua\ nuthonttes It is isscnlnl tliat tlic ncecssitv 
and tlic fniitfulpcas of snuh rules slioiild be tested and detcrinined b\ tlic timneni 
aiitlionties uitli tlie Itailuni lloird and the st'ilT ivtiidi ire workinf; iintler tlieni To 
enable the Pinaneiat Coininissioiicr on flic Jlailuas Board to disehnTp;c his duties 
elTuioiith, lie iinist Im\o on eaeli railwaj sisteni a stiff uliiili unll be responsible to 
him for seeing that orders from hcndfpinrters arc obeved, ind for recommending changes 
in tlic rules and iiistracfions, ivhencicr ttiesc are found to lie giving nse to unncccssarv 
trouble or not to be producing tlie effect for uhitli flle^ nre intended ” 

There ate some minor matters, Sir, on ■which misapptchcnsions 
appeal to exist id the minds of some Ilonournhle jMcrabcrs judging 
from the nature of the amendments tthich li.it e been put dotrn in con- 
nection mth this Resolution Most of these amendments arc for the 
purpose of securing that the accounting officers shall not in nnv tvav be 
prejudiced in canting out their dutv of enforcing orders issued bt the 
Financial Commissioner bt anv unneccsvirj siihscrt lence to the Agent 
I should like to explain clcarlt that it is the intention of the Gotem- 
ment that the officei-s m the accounting department should hate their 
prospects, promotions, reversions, etc , determined not bt the Agent 
but by the Financial Commissioner 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Their appointments ? 

Mr G G Sun Appointments too, certamlj" 

Mr A Rangastwanu Iyengar Wliat about the Financial Commis- 
sioner himself 

Mr G G Sim The Financial Commissioner himself. Sir, tvould as 
usual reply to the queries put and the Resolutions moved m this 
Assembly, and I think that this Asserablj hate so far shotvn no reluct- 
ance to keep him in order (Laughter ) 

Sir, I consider that the proposals notv put forward wiU secure the 
mam objects which the Acworth Committee had in view , that is to 
say, that the accounts of our railtiats shall be so maintained , that the 
superior authorities should hate complete information through their 
own staff as to t\hat thev are actuaUv doing and how their expenditure 
IS progressing, of judging tthether that expenditure i^ ad\isable or not, 
and of enabling them to discharge their responsibility of showing that 
the'" money voted by this House has not been wasted At the same 
time, it ■will secure what is equall^y essential, and what we have not had 
up to now, an -independent audit of our railway receipts and railway 
expenditure 
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As legal ds the expenditure required foi tins experiment, the 
House will obser\e that the proposals for the expenditure were put 
foiuard b^ the Auditoi Gencial, and that the Finance Committee 
agreed to these proposals aftei hearing what the Auditor General hun- 
self had to saA on the subiect At the same time they asked that, 
before this system is extended to other railAvays, a report should be 
submitted to them to show whether economies could not be effected, 
A’helher in the accounting staff undei the lailways or in the audit staff 
maintained bv the Auditor General 

I can only assure the House that it is my personal conviction that 
the expenditure of these 3 lakhs should pay for itself oimr and over 
agam It is ver\ difficult, almost impossible m many cases under the 
present arrangements, to enforce lesponsibility for expenditure unless 
you compel the spending authonties to be responsible tor the expendi- 
ture up to the time that the expendituie is actually embodied in the 
accounts This proposal will also enable the Financial Commissioner 
for Railways to intenene more swiftly and more effectively than he 
can do at the present moment, when leports of the neglect of order 
reach him after some time and from a staff over which he has no 
control At the same time, you will have an effective cheek, w'hich you 
had not before, in the waA of an independent audit for railway transac- 
tions Sir, I moie the Resolution that stands in my name 

Mr N 0 Kelkar (Bombaj' Central Dnision Non-Muhammadan) 
Sir, I move the amendment that stands in my name, namely 

“ That consideration of this ftesolntion be adjourned toll the next Delhi Seseion 
of the Assembly ” 

I shall briefly state the leasons why I haA'e moved this amendment 
In the first place, I should hke at once to assure my Honourable friend 
opposite that the object of mi amendment is not to obstiuct oi delay in 
any wav the object which the Honouiable the Moier has in view My only 
object in motung this amendment is to get some time to laise a discussion 
m the Assembly upon the meiits of the new proposal so that aU of us may 
be in a better position to gn e an mteUigent Amte I am quite aware. Sir, 
that the Finance Committee, which is elected by ourselves, has in a way 
passed this proposal 

Mr G G Sim In a wav ? Certainly not Unanimously 

Mr N C Kelkar The Finance Committee has passed the proposal 
My qualification comes in here As I undei-staiid it, certain members of 
the Finance Committee have pasi^ed the proposal wuth certain reserva- 
tions 

Mr G Q Sun Who ? 

Mr N 0 Kelkar I am commg to it presently I may at once name 
one member of the Committee, Mr Neogy He was not present I state the 
facts as I know them without keeping back any of the facts Mr Neogy 
was not present at the meeting at which this scheme was passed I am 
not gomg to state what actually took place at the meeting of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee I will merely state what was the general opiiuon 
of the members who were present in the Finance Committee, and therefore 
it IS peitment foi me to take into account what my friend Mr Neogy t 
L4DPI " 
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about this matter Now, with regard to Mr Neogy, I will say this, that he 
had asked for certain papers in order to enable him to give an intelligent 
vote on the matter and to have a thorough discussion of the pros and cons 
of the scheme And I regret to say that, for reasons best knoivn to the 
Financial Commissioner, these particular papers were refused to him 
Hole IS a statement which appeared in the public press about the demand 
made by Mr Neogy and the refusal accorded to him and I will read it 
practically in Mr Neogy ’s own woids 

“ It seems that this question of an alternative escaped the attention of the com 
nuttee I, therefore, requested the railway authorities to supply me with a copy of 
Mr Jukes 's note referred to in Mr Mitra’s report and in reply Mr Sim has refused 
to supply me with this on the ground that it is not a practice to supply to the Members 
of the Assembly or of the BS.ilway Finance Committee copies of ‘ notes recorded on 
Government files ’ This description of the notes is wholly incorrect ns you wiU find 
on reference to para 6 of Mr Mitra’s report, that tho Auditor General and Mr Jukes 
submitted printed notes to tho Eailway Board I feel that the attitude taken up by 
Mr Sim in this matter raises a question of principle and that wo will bo quite within 
our rights if wo insist on the production of the prmted notes which are referred to in 
the Government scheme itself, and cannot conceivably be of a confidentml character, 
before we proceed to discuss the Resolution on its merits ’ ’ 

Now, witb regard to the production of tbis paper, I will at once say this, 
Sir I have not seen the note nor has Mr Neogy nor has any members of 
the Finance Committee I do not know what it might contain Pei haps 
it may be a dark horse altogether But the very fact that a certain paper 
has been asked for and has been refused has naturally created a feeling of 
suspicion, and Mx Sim has only himself to thank that that suspieion has 
been created He has to take the consequences of his own action , we are not 
to blame for it There is another Member, Mr Rama Aiyangar He is here 
and of course he will speak for himself But so far as I have been able to 
gather from a perusal of the report of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, I see this, that he has got certain doubts as to the worlong of the 
scheme Thus for instance, he wants to know what is to happen about 
periodical reports or occasional reports about irregularities discovered in the 
course of audit To whom are irregularities to be submitted for sciutiny, to 
the Financial Commissioner or the Auditor General, etc ? That I 
think does affect the success of the scheme, and therefore I take it that, 
though Mr Rama Aiyangar has not dissented in so many words from the 
scheme, he has got some mental reservations, which make it necessary for 
us, whose vote is now called for, to go into the question and to get our ^ 
minds clear as to what Mr Rama Aiyangar’s doubt about this is With 
regard to the production of papers I will say this at once Mr Sim 
need not of course go out of his way to tell us exactly what papers we 
should read or call for He is not our trainer or coach or teacher But he 
IS certainly the custodian of certain papers which we have the right to 
demand, and I think that is the principal question which can be raised 
here and we should be perfectly justified, in adjourmng the final disposal 
of the scheme, if this House holds, as I think it will hold, that we do 
possess a legitimate right to call for certain papers which are printed and 
are on Government files I do not quite see the point of the paper being 
on a Government file being a reason for a refusal to produce it" It is 
certainly not a secret or confidential document pertaining to the affairs 
of dark and high chancelleries of nations Certainly it is not a pobtical 
document nor do I wish to import any political feeling — I at once assure 
my Honourable friend — into the discussion of the present matter I am 
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trvjnp, ns fnr ns i)ossib]c, to discuss the tlnnp on its own merits, nnd I say 
i\c lln^c n lepitnnnie nplil to cnll for nil pnpers to winch our attention is 
cnlled in order Hint ive llln^ he nhle to pne nn intelligent vote upon any 
nc^\ sclicincs ihnt nre put before us 

Then npnin, tsir, T do not pretend Hint T nm a person well versed in 
these necounfs or nudit nintlcrs But I cannot help taking cognisance 
of public criticisms ^\hlch nppcnr to be i\cll-inforracd criticisms I cannot 
tnke the onesided \crsinn of the Benches opposite m a case like this I 
hn^c pot to take eopnisnnec of public criticisms, and, as far as I have 
seen these criticisms I lin\e come to know that many well-informed persons 
rcpnrd tins new seheiiie ns n ^lsk^ scheme nnd imolnng evtraAngnnce 
And I think the other side vill ha\e completely to prove that it is not 
^Isk^ nnd does not ln^ol^e evtrnvnpnncc 

Nov this experiment tlint is pomp to bo made is onlv one expenment 
on tvo combined lines Tt js pomp to cost three Inklis And whnt about 
other lines tlint come on our bnnds prndunlh I think thnt the total 
expenditure on this extended experiment would in all come to about 14 or 
15 Inklis nnniinllv nnd eertninh tlint is not such n smnll sum that we can 
totnlh disregard it The real question is not whnt the proposed experi- 
ment if snnctioncd vonld cost The cost is a prent factor, but it is 
not the onh fnetor The finnncinl estimate of the experiment may be 
perfeeth correct We nre not questioning thnt We nre not questioning 
the estimate thnt it vill cost three Inklis to put on its feet the particular 
scheme thnt is now hemp proposed but the real question is whether the 
experiment is realh needed or vliether the principle underlying the experi- 
ment IS n sound ona The nev proposal is to mnko the Railway Department 
self-eon tallied nnd self sufficient ns fnr ns possible with its own accounting 
nnd its own audit Unfortunately, the statutory duty of an independent 
audit cannot be obvinted bv the desire of the Railway Department for 
independence 

Mr President Is the Honourable Member going into the merits of 
the Resolution or is he merely confining himself to the motion for adjourn- 
ment ? 

Mr N 0 Kelkar Jly doubts as to the merits is n reason for 
adiournment TTnfortiinntclj’', the statutory duty cannot be obinated 
Wliat the Department liovcvcr snys in efTect is this “ We shall make our 
own nrranpements or keep our own nccoiints We do not want any body’s 
interference in deciding in what form or fashion we maj' keep them 
A kind of pre-audit mai be necessary but we insist that it shall be done 
by the officers m the department itself nnd subordinate only to the head 
of the department And the need of independent control will be satisfied 
by the existence of the penerhl super\nsion of the Financial Commissioner, 
who will represent the Finance Member If beyond this you want to 
discharge the statutory obligation of an independent audit, let that be in 
the nature of a test and percentage audit and under the control of the 
Chief Auditor You propose the machinery you want for this purpose, 
and we shall pay the expenses ” All this looks fair on the surface but 
the fact remains that the Railway Department does object to pre-audit by 
an independent agency and that has got to be explained. It is said that 
railway accounts are \cry complicated and that the^ needs of the Auditor 
General do not coincide with the needg of the Railway Department 
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I believe that the diffieiiUy is o\erstnted Surelv it shoiilfl be possible for 
the Audit Department to sit dovn vith the Railway Department 
and discuss and aprec upon the most suitable forms required for keeping 
railway accounts The requirements of tins agreement cannot be got 
over even in vieu of the fact that the independent statutory audit Mill 
be a test and percentage audit only On tlie other hand, it is not shown 
how the possible evils of only a departmental prt audit will be removed 
and nobody can denv th.it these cmIs exist We have onlj to bring before 
our mind’s cac tlic conflict between the exalted otTicer, namely tjie Agent 
of the Railway, and the nccountnnt-n<ni-niiditor subordinate to him , and 
we can at once imagine the result 

Do you in this world expect a sense of stem independence from men 
whose prospects <uc in the liollow' of lour liand 7 The Railway Depart- 
ment IS one m which, like the Military Department, huge sums of money 
come into operation and there is infinite scope for irregularities and 
wastefulness and worse 

Mr President I am afraid the Ilonourablc Member is going too 
much into the merits of the question His motion is for adjourning the 
discussion of this Resolution and if he confines himself strictlj to it, 
the business of the House will be greath facilitated Let us first put 
out of the way the adiouinment motion and then we shall go into the 
merits 

Mr N 0 Kelkar I wull icstrict mi self to it if I am allowed to 
put that motion for adjournment immediately 

Mr President The Honourable Member has put it already 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) I want to speak in order that the adjournment motion may 
not be earned 

Mr President Sir Purshotamdas Tljakurdas 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Sir, haiing been a member of the 
Committee and hanng been present at the meeting where this was dis- 
cussed, I feel that I ought to put before the House the reasons which 
strike me why this motion should not be carried The Railway Finance 
Committee, Sir, consists, if I mistake not, of about 11 or 12 members 
At the meeting that was held m Bombay, excluding the Chairman 
hlr Sim, 8 non-official members were present, and as Honourable Members 
will be able to see from the proceedings of the meeting — Vol II, No 1 — 
the Resolution on this subject was carried there unanimously There 
are a few minor details on record as to the directions in which members 
present wanted some more information oi desired certain '•afeguards 
to be introduced I feel, Sir, that if and when a report comes before 
the Assembly with such a unanimous vote of the Committee to which 
the work is in the first instance entrusted, it would be a great pity if 
such a report is to be delayed from Session to Session The House is 
now, to-day, I think, in a position to discuss this question on its own 
merits and either accept it or turn it down or modify it But, if it 
went on delaying, I feel that it would be a bad precedent I am sorrj^ 
to have to speak against my Honourable friend klr Kelkar ’s amendment 
in this connection, but, if I may say so, I haie heard nothing in his 
speech till now which has made me feel in the slightest degree that he 
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has made out a case for considcinlion of tins ninlloi hnini,' p/ml |ion< <1 to 
the Delhi Session If m^ Honoiirnhlc friend feels Unit h» v ill inivc nioii 
leisure in Delhi than ne ha\c to chn oi will have -wilhm Ihe ncyl hvti 
days, that is another matter Biii the E!ulwa^ Depin tmenl hiivi 
thought over the subiect and picscnted a ceheme, and J ninv sav that 
tln^ IS not the first time -svhcn this scheme •uas pul before the Kiiihvny 
Finance Committee It ^xas put before them first and was turned down 
by them , subsequently it has been modified and hi ought up again, and 
it IS high time that ye did not delay it any fuither I wish, thciefore, 
Sir, to recommend that this amendment of my fiiend should not ho 
earned 

Mr K 0 Neogy (Dacca Division Non-Muhammadan Rural) Sii, 
I feel that a, yord of personal explanation as due from me, because it 
has been pointed out by i\rr Kelhar that I yas not present at tlic meeting 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways at winch this question 
was discussed IVlien thi'; House elects Members to any Committee, I 
tluuk it has the right to demand an explanation ^from any Member iC ho 
does not discharge his duties properl 3 ’’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Tiiakurdas He was engaged elseuheie 

Mr K 0 Neogy Sir, when the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways met at Bombay I had already accepted an invitation fiom 
the Legislative Department to he present at a meeting of a aorv important 
Select Committee to he Iield in Simla It vas pointed out to me in a 
letter from the Legislatne Department that, as there uas nobodi else 
who was authorised to take the Chair at that meeting it was essential 
that I should be present It was in these circimisfances that, U’hcn I 
receued the notice from the Railwav Department infoniiing mo of tlie 
date of the meeting of the Standing Finance Commiltco, I had to urile 
back and say that, as I had nlr^^adv accepted an ciigngeiiiout picMous to 
the receipt of that notice, I could not he present Boni/iai Howes er 
Sir, I do not think that I base anj riphi In expect citlior tlio Rniluav 
Department or mv colleagues on that Coininiltee to defer enn^Jidcratjon 
of this matter because I was not present Rut, Sir I ynnld lofoi to one 
small matter, and that is ftns When thix iii.'f/er (*ime iiii for 
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either by my Honournhlc friend Sir Pnrshotnmdas Thakurdas, or any 
other member of tlint Committee, to the Auditor General, or the Account- 
ant General of Railways oi to any other audit officer connected with the 
State Railways, to explain the charges that arc levelled against the present 
system 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I thought we were going to deal with 
that on the merits of the proposition before us 

Mr. K. 0 Neogy . My point is, that so far your case has been that 
the present system has failed, that is to say, cither that the present 
rules are a,t fault or that there is something wrong with the people who 
are responsible for the working of the present system which is produc- 
ing the evil results that the railways complain of Now, Sir, I should 
have expected from a man with the sense of fairness of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thalcurdas (Mi . Dcvali Prasad Stnha “Question”) I am not so 

uncharitable as my Honourable friend from Bihar I have the fullest 
confidence m the sense of fairness of my Honourable friend Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thalmrdas and ivhat surprises me is this that m the Acworth 
Committee they accepted a statement, an ex parte statement of the rail- 
way authorities in regard to the unsuitability of the present arrange- 
ments, without giving any opportunity to the Auditor General or to the 
Accountant General, Railways, to explain the charge that is levelled 
against them, and that is the reason why I am in favour of this postpone- 
ment 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) The Auditor 
General agrees to this proposal 

An Eonourahle Member He did not in the beginning 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett • That is quite true 

Mr K 0 Neogy I should not like to enter into that question oust 
now because I may blurt out something which my Honourable friend 
may not like altogether I have had an opportunity of consulting very 
many members of the Audit and Accounts Service from the highest to the 
lowest 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I was speaking of the highest 
and not of disagreements of his luniors 

Mr K 0 Neogy I come to the highest I and another friend of 
mme, who is not here just now, Mr Rama Aiyangar, (An Eonourahle 
Member “ He is here ”) in our capacity as Members of this Assembly 
had consulted the Auditor General in his capacity as the Auditor General 
of India in regard to these questions , and his opinion as given to both 
of us was quite definite on the point Ho thought that the present system 
could be so adjusted as to meet all the objections raised 

Mr President The Honourable Member is going mto the merits 
of this question He should confine his remarks to the motion before the 
House 

Mr K C Neogy My point is that the Auditor General should be 
examined in this matter by either the Standing Finance Committee or 
the Public Accounts Committee or by any other Committee that this 
House may appoint before 

Mr President • The Honourable -Member has not put down any 
motion for that purpose 
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Mr E 0. Neogy . What I say is this that we want to utilise the 
time that will be available, if Mi Kelkar’s motion is accepted, for the 
purpose of ascertaining opinion in this matter from the authorities I 
have mentioned, and I think, Sir, I am perfectly m order in making a 
reference to that point 

Now, Sir, I have not heard my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
^say that this experiment, which I may remind h i m is described as an 
experiment in the motion itself, is so very urgent that the heavens will 
fall if we do not pass this motion to-day Sir, I again revert to that 
point which I was dealing with when I was interrupted by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, because I think it is very essential that you 
should not adopt any new-fangled scheme on the ex parte statement of 
the railway authorities, but that you should have the considered opinion 
of the Auditor General — the Aetmg Auditor General — and the Accountant 
General for Eailways, as to whether it is not possible to bring about the' 
necessary reforms without changing the whole basis of the present 
system Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas certainly is not in a position to 
assure me that he has considered the point of view of these authorities 
either in the Acworth Committee or in the Standing Fmance Committee 
He has merely accepted as gospel what Mr Sim put before him in the 
note of Mr Mitra and other papers My difficulty is this I am, I 
may confess, a bttle slow-witted as compared with my Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas , and I want a httle more time, and 
certainly some more materials, before I can pledge my support to this 
proposition My Honourable friend Mr Kelkar has referred to the 
' correspondence that I had with the Honourable the Financial Commis- 
sioner with regard to certain notes Well, Sir, I never expected the 
high and mighty officials of Government to obhge a humble Member like 
' myself with the papers that I wanted, but I very much suspect that the 
papers, if produced, would go against their case And how can you 
expect me to support this proposition in such a frame of mind, until and 
unless you produce those papers and convince me that the papers contain 
nothmg against your case ? Sir, I have no intention of taking up any 
more time of the House on this motion, but I thmk I have reserved to 
myself the right of dealing with the merits of the proposition lE this 
motion fails 

Mr G G Bun Sir, I hope that the House will not for a moment 
consider the motion which has been put forward This proposal is not 
a new proposal It is a proposal which had been before this House 
for the last five years , it is five years since it was put forward by the 
Acworth Committee It is more than a year smce this House agreed to 
carry into effect the mam proposal of the Acworth Committee for the 
separation of the railway finance from the general finances of the 
country, and this is merely a consequential result of that "Kesolution 
It is more than three months smce all the papers were placed before 
the Standmg Fmance Committee and fully discussed with them, and 
' they unanimously agreed to the jiroposals The only argument that has 
been put forward to-day for the postponement of this discussion is that 
Mr Neogy has asked for certam papers which are referred to in the 
note of an officer, Mr Mitra, who was deputed to work out these pro- 
posals That note, I may explam to Mr Neogy, is a note on a Secretariat 
file 
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Mr K 0. Neogy : *lt js n printed note submitted to the llaihvay 
Boaid 

Mr G G Sim It is a note on the Secretariat file 

Mr K 0 Neogy Evciy note is on the Sccretaiiat file 

Mr G G Sim It is a note on a S«cielariat file and such notes arc 
ncvei put torwaid ns n public document The papers which 1 ha\e 
placed befoic the Standing Finance CoininitLcc contain a complete state- 
ment of the views of the railway authoi ities, the Finance Department 
and the Auditoi Qcncial, and thcic is no point on which either Mi Kelkar 
or Mr Neogy or any othei Mcinbci oi this Ilouse wishes to have infoimu- 
tion that m^ colleagues md I aic not piepaicd to answer 

Mr President The question is 

" That the considoration of tho Resolution be adjourned till the next Delhi 
Session of the Assembly ” 

The motion was negatived bv 59 votes against 38 

Mr C B Chartres (Associated Chambers of Commeice Nominated 
Non-Official) Before I apply myself to tlie general Resolution I have 
first to ask myself if the piesent position is satisfactory I think the 
Acworth Committee gave us to understand that it was not and I think 
that the organisation, as one Icnows it from a business point of view, 
IS not such that we can expect the veiy best results from it when it is 
compared with up to date business organisations on a similar scale 
There is one very important analogy which one can draw between the 
organisation of the railways in India and a large commercial under- 
takmg I refer to the United States Steel Corporation of Ameiica 
That IS a public company with a total capital including ordinary pre- 
ference and debentures of a rathoi higher sum than the total capital 
of all the State Railways m India and it covers a vast amount of ground 
with huge works m diffei ent parts of the country in a way very similar 
to the railway system in India Consequently the analogy is very apt 
- That organisation in America does not have a central account and 
audit system as prevails here It delegates very large powers to all its 
works in different parts of Ameiica and not only is the audit separate 
from the accounts service but it has such a very correct costmg system 
that by the tenth of each month they have in the central office of that 
organisation a complete record of the actual costs for thte previous 
month of the whole of the works all over America Now, Sir, if you 
compaie that state of affairs with what happens in India to-day on the 
railways and their workshops you will find an enormous difference 
So long ago as five years the Indian Stores Purchase Committee com- 
plained that they could not get an accurate figure of eosts from any 
of the Government workshops and I believe that is still the position to- 
day Can the people who oppose this Resolution say that this is a 
satisfactqry state of affairs ’ Personally it seems to me a very serious 
matter indeed and in my opinion the organisation now proposed in this 
Resolution will enable the local accountants to make very much better 
arrangements for the whole of the accountmg work of the railway 
than IS now the case and I hope that the experiment will so succeed on 
the East Indian Railway that it wiU be extended throughout India at 
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a very earfy date The question of the cost of this experiment, I am 
quite sure, is a very small one because the leakage and the faulty alloca- 
tion of charges that must be going on at the present moment ■will prob- 
ably amount to very much more than the small extra charge entailed 
by the system now proposed I do not know what any commercial 
undertaking would consider if it had to wait as^Mi Sim has told us 
the railways wait for several months before they can find out the cost 
of any part of the work done by them The whole tendency of modem - 
commercial concerns is to perfect their accounting departments and 
ensure very accurate costing Now, my experience has been that 
auditors are not the best agency for instituting an accurate costing 
system The man who is in the best position to prepare commercial cost 
accounts is one with experience of the commercial side of the business, 
and then the auditor comes along to teU him if he has included every- 
thing in his costs that ivas necessary The cost accountant is a specialist 
who will arrange the accounts of an undertaking and get them out to 
show to the best advantage what the undertaking is really costing and 
from my oivn knowledge of the railway accounts as they stand at 
present I say definitely that this cannot be done in a satisfactory manner 
I think that the organisation of audit and accounts now proposed will 
enable a vast improvement to be made in the direction of more accurate 
accounting and I therefore support the Resolution very strongly 
indeed 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar (Taniore cum TrichinopoLy Non- 
^ Jluhammadan Rural) Sir, I desire to point out 

onlv a few difficulties that are bound to arise by 
the acceptance of the Resolution now before the House I subscribe 
readily to the proposition that in eveiy administration, whether public 
or private, audit should be separated from accounts and I certainly 
would have subscribed to this Resolution except for the fact that the 
principle upon which it is ba'^ed wolates the fundamental position that 
we the Assembly rnd the Government of India occupy in regard to 
railway revenue and railway expenditure I find, Sir, m the note on the 
question of the improvement of audit of railway expenditure, the later 
note as I take it, of Sir Frederick Gauntlett on this question, — ^first 
pragraph says this 

" The primary function of audit in ita application to the accounte of railway- 
transactions IS to safeguard, firstly, the responsibilities of the Secretary of State under 
the Government of India Act, and, secondly, the rights of the people of India to 
receive from the Eailway Board the sums due to the Government of India under it* 
convention with the Eailway Board when it was agreed to separate railway finance ” 

The House will recollect. Sir that •rt'hen the separation of railway from 
general finance was effected this Assembly made it perfectly clear that it 
did not in any sense relinquish the fullest control which it possessed 
over the accounts as well as the audit of railway e'qienditare and the 
grants made to Railways by this House Therefore, Sir, if the audit 
of the Auditor General is to be restricted only to the question as to the 
rights of the people of India to receive from the Railway Board the 
sums due to the Government of India under its convention with the 
Railway Board the sole woik of the Auditor is confined not to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditure m the railways concerned, but only 
to the question as to whether the balance sheet of each of these railways 
is properly prepared, whether tlie profits are properly realised nnH 
Ii4I)PI ^ ' 
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'^vhether tho sleeping partner, as the Govenunent is called, has secured 
its propel sliaie of the profits I say, Sir, howc^ cr it may be in a contract 
between the railway compaibcs and the Government, the position, so 
far as the State Railways are concerned, is perfectly clear,— that this 
House has the right and the duty to sanction every expenditure and 
has also the right to scrutinise the revenue rcccucd from the raihsajs of 
this countr}- Therefore, Sir, in considering tlie question wlieflicr tho 
Auditor Goneial should exorcise mcrelj the powers of an outside auditor 
in respect of the balance-sheet on the revenue and expenditure of State 
Railways, we should not, merely because we have entered into a conven- 
tion for the separation of railway from general finance, leave the railways 
free to cany on their own accounts and to have their ovm internal audit 
What IS ^0 position in this respect is by no means clear from the Re- 
solution now before us On the other hand, clause (&) of the Resolution 
of tho Honourable Mr Sim says — 

“ The accounts staff under tho rmnncial CommJssionor of Railways shall perform 
duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on State worked railways 
by the accounts and audit staff under tho Auditor General ” 

Therefore, Sir, it is not merely the keeping of the accounts of the rail- 
ways but the inside audit, what is called the internal check, the work 
done by the cluef auditors of these railways, that is left free in the 
hands of Railway Administrations Sir, when the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee was dealing with the accounts of the railways, a proposal was 
'put before the Public Accounts Committee in regard to the necessity for 
making the chief auditors who maintain and pre-audit the accoimts 
of the Company-worked Railways independent of the administrative 
heads of the Railways, so that they may not be in a difficulty in so far as 
scrutiny of the expenditure is concerned As a matter of fact. Sir, the 
matter was taken up by the Pubbe Accounts Committee in 1921-22 
when the Auditor General drew, the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that most of the irregularities are found on State Railways, from 
which he inferred that as the auditor was not independent of the agent 
in companies' bnes, fewer irregularities were brought to bght After 
iscussion the Committee, while not prepared to express a definite opinion 
in the matter, desired it to be stated that the question of the auditor 
being independent of the agent was one that deserved consideration 
Therefore, Sir, the Railway Board as well as tho Finance Department 
pursued this matter further and there was a memorandum placed before 
the Pubbe Accounts Committee this year to the effect that, however 
desirable it might be to make the chief auditors independent of the 
Agent, we were not ■able to insist updn this being effected thoroughly 
satisfactorily so long as the existing contracts with the private compames 
continued The result is that so far as the audit, internal check as it is 
caRed, in the company bnes is concerned, we are stiU in a very un- 
satisfactory position 

Now, Sir, let us see what would be the position in regard to the 
Stfl,t6 lines if tli6 T^osolntion of tte Hononrslile Sim wss cflrned 7 
Sir, We have been told that Mr Sim occupies a dual position In one 
sense he is supposed to be independent of the Railway Board , he is 
supposed to be the watch dog of the Finance Department, as he is often 
caued He is supposed to represent the Finance Member At the same 
time, he IS a Member of the Railway Board He is the financial adviser 
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of the Kailw Board and therefore to that extent he participates in 
every act of the Kailway Board He answers questions relatpig to 
railway administration in this House He defends the Railway Board 
here in evcrj' respect and he is identified with the ^rogiamme and pobey 
of the Railway Board 111 this House Therefore, so far as Mr Sun is 
concerned, he is not in that position of independence which we very 
much want the chief auditors in private company bnes to he in 
does not possess that independence notivithstanding the fact that in 
certain matters he is under the Finance Member and he can always go 
to the Finance Member by way of protesting against the action of the 
Departments concerned, and piobablj’’ he mav find the Finance Depart- 
ment supporting him But, Sir, however capable Mr Sun may be to fill 
this dual position of Jekyll and Hyde, it may not be that Mr Sim’s 
successor will occupy the same position He 'uuU then either revert to 
the position of being a thoroughly independent man, m which case we 
may gam, or he wiU be a thoroughly subservient man, a man who is 
the handmaid of the Railway Board (Loud laughter ) Well, it does 
happen very often that a maidservant’s duties are dope by a man 
Therefore, Sir, we cannot, merely because of the fact that Mi Sim is able 
to take on his broad shoulders all these functions, found any principle, or 
any programme or pobey thereupon 

Then, Sir, the other question is the question of internal audit 
I say, Sir, that under the Statute, the Auditor General has the fullest 
powers of prescribing any form of accounts and any form of internal 
audit or check of accounts Under the rules framed by the Secretary 
of Btate, the Auditor General has the power, if he chooses or if he thinks 
it necessarj’-, to audit the whole of the accoimts, — to pre-audit as well 
as to post-audit That power caimot be circumscnbed, and it would 
be most inadvisable to circumscribe the Auditor General’s powers Jby 
any Resolution we may pass to-day Therefore, Sir, I consider that oju 
this matter, so far as the prolusion of this check is concerned, it is ngt 
merely the Radwiay Standing Fmance Committee that has to be con- 
sulted , it IS also, I take it, the General Fmance Committee, and also if 
possible, the Public Accounts Committee I say so. Sir, because I think 
that the audit and the scrutmy of expenditure in the Railway Department 
m as pijUch a matter of concern to the general tax-payer as the audit and 
scrutbiy of expenditure m other civil departments under the Ceptral 
Govenunent So far as that is concerned, Sir, "I think the General 
Standing Fmance Committee had a right to be consulted, and the Gov- 
ernment had no business to base their proposals merely on the fact that 
the Standing Fmance Committee on Railways has recommended this 

Then, Sir, the present state of the accounts of the Government of 
India and the manner m which they are presented to tins House has 
been a matter of much mvestigation m the Finance Department It 
is more than a year ago that the Auditor General was asked to frame 
proposals with a view to improve the system of accounts by which the 
accounts could be presented to this House m such a way that the scrutiny 
of this House might be more reM and the report of the Auditor General 
more interestmg and more useffl to ^his House than it has been so far 
Such a report 1 ^ been made and m that connection .certain proposals 
have been made m regard to the central revenues I s^y, Sir, we must 
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be in a position to examine also from this- point of view railway expendi- 
ture as well as revenues , and therefore it will not do for us to vote for 
this Resolution blindly I am not, Sir, against making any experiment 
in regard to finding out which is the best system by which this audit of 
expenditure on railways could be scrutinised, internally as well as exter- 
nally , but I say. Sir, if the experiment has got to be made, it may be 
made and the matter may be reported to the committees duly , but 
I object to the Government asking this House to accept the principles 
embodied m this Resolution altogether and then merely to wait for the 
results of the experiment that will be earned on in one railway after 
another We know what will happen This thing will go on and the 
expenditure will mount up and we wdl be 'asked to take it up in one 
rafiway after anothet They have started it already on the East Indian 
Railway and there are proposals to extend it to the Great Indian 
Pemnsula Railway I say. Sir, that the whole question of the principles 
involved in this Resolution is a matter for this House as a whole when 
dealing with railway expenditure in the same way as it deals with 
general expenditure, and I submit. Sir, nothing wdl be lost by adjourning 
this and having this matter dealt with in the Delhi Session fully 

Mr President Order, order , the Honourable Member knows that 
the adjournment motion has been lost 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Sir, I know that that motion has 
oeen lost I am making my observations with a view to induce the 
Government to wait for some time more — I know that the adjournment 
motion cannot again be reintroduced in this House I am therefore 
appeahng to the Government to sec that they do not commit this House 
to the principle, although they maj’- be permitted to carry out this 
experiment I think I am making a perfectly reasonable proposal and 
I feel therefore that, having regard to the very large issues of finance, 
audit and accounts that are involved, the Government should readily 
assent to the proposal that I am now making 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I am very anxious to carry 
the House with me and with the Government in this improvement in our 
financial system I am very anxious that the House should not feel 
in any way that it has been rushed or that this matter has been in- 
sufficiently examined I -agree with almost every word that was said 
bj’ kir Rangaswami Iyengar in regard to the principles of the proposed 
Resolution, but what I could not understand was why he drew exactly 
the opposite conclusions to those which I have tried to draw from the 
principles of the Resolution The great merit of this change, if it can be 
successfully introduced — and remember we are still only experimenting with 
the introduction — ^the great merit to my mind is that it does give you an 
absolutely independent audit It docs not for a moment take away any- 
thing from the existing powers of the Auditor General or the powers given 
to hun under the Statute On the other hand it gives him very much 
better opportunities of exercising them effectively That is the first 
principle on which this reform is founded 

The second principle is that you will get much better control over 
expenditure within the department if you have officers within that depart- 
ment who arc themsehes responsible up to a point for the accounts We 
are not proposing to make the Railway Department responsible for their 
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accounts, v:e are proposing to make the Financial Commissioner with a 
staff under lum — tliat staff being responsible ultimately to the Finance 
Department — responsible for the accounts of the railways The result of 
that will, I thir^, almost necessarily be that you will have both your 
accounts kept better and your audit better earned out Mr Rangaswami 
Iyengar objected that it vas not for the Finance Department hut for the 
Auditor General to determine the form of accounts I entirely agree and 
that IS one of the proposals which is here involved, the form of accounts 
will remain under the charge of the Auditor General That is one of his 
statutory functions 

hir A Rangaswami Iyengar And the methods of audit 

- The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett The methods of audit will be 
entirely in the hands of the Auditor General, he wiU not in any way be 
influenced by the difficulties which he sometimes finds at present of combin- 
ing the work that he likes to do as Auditor General with the work that he 
has to do as Accountant General In his capacity as Accountant General 
he IS not entirely independent, in his capacity as Auditor General he is 
absolutely independent, and the existence of those account functions has 
in my mew to some extent detracted from the completeness of his mde- 
pendence Under our new proposals that independence will be absolutely 
complete and he will be able to supplement the energetic action of this 
House in keepmg my friend Mr Sim in order 

Now I am very anxious that the House should not feel that it is being 
pushed in a direction in which it has not thoroughly explored the ground 
I would like to point out that it is exactly for that reason that we have 
not to-day simply brought forward the supplementary estimate 

If the supplementary estimate had been brought forward, as it 
stood, I beheve that we should probably have had a very short dis- 
cussion and money would have been voted, and the House would not 
have been m a good position, as it is now, to know what we are doing 
The reason why this Resolution is brought forward is because the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways specifieaUy asked that this 
" course should be taken, they specificaRy requested that this should be 
done, and they did this, in \iew of the statement made by me m the 
March Session that before we finally committed ourselves to the policy 
of separation of accounts from audit, full opportunity would be given 
to this House to examine the whole situation We are not finally com- 
mittmg ourselves at the present moment to separation of accounts from 
audit I have been very anxious m this matter that we should proceed 
by experiment, because there' is a great deal to be learnt by experiment, 
before we can arrive at definite conclusions In this case, this is also an 
experimental measure, but the Resolution is brought forward, because 
it does certainly commit the Government to going ahead with experi- 
ments m this particular direction, and if successful, no doubt contmuing 
in that direction 

Now, Sir, I have only one more thing to say, I do not want to inter- 
vene further m the debate or to discuss the whole question of separation 
of accounts from audit in its general bearing All we are dealing 
with here is this special case But I would bke to say that the experiments 
that have been eondueted m other directions during the course of the 
last year or 18 months have yielded remarkable results They have, I 
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may inform my Honourable friend Mr Neogy, entirely dissipate4 the. 
preliminary doubts of the Auditor General as well as ojE the Acting 
Auditor General I have personally wished to reserve my final judgment 
until I have seen more of the experiments But I have- very Little doub|; 
that they are on the right lines There is one rather unfortunate 
experience We started an experiment at Bangalore in the separation 
of accounts from audit, and one of the first results djseovered by the 
Auditor General, when he was free to do his own duty, was that abput 
four lakhs a year had been paid bj"^ the Madras Government sjii,ce 19^1 
for pensions, which ought to have been paid by the Central Government 
I do not know whether from a narrow stand point that is for me 
a recommendation in favour of the change, but it does show that when 
the Auditor General is free to do his proper job, he very qmckly gets 
on to mistakes that might continue quite indefinitely when the intemal 
check and the external audit are in the same hands I have intervened 
in this debate because I want to assure the House that this is an expert 
ment in which we are aU very much interested, and that we are not 
trying to rush the House to committing itself before the thing has beep 
fvdly explbred 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju (Gunjam cum Vizagapatam . Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, we are thankful to the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
for declaring that by passing this Resolution we wiU jnot be eommittmg 
ourselves to the policy of the separation of accounts from audit But I 
have to offer a few observutious with reference to what feU frpm the 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that he is not depriving the Apitor 
General of his powers by this Resolution I may invite his attentipn to the 
fact that under the Government of India Act, — ^the rules framed there- 
under were subsequently amended by No 917, F G , dated 11th May, 
1922, — under the Government of India Act, the Auditor General is regard- 
ed not onlj' as the administrative head of the Indian audit which he was 
before, but he is regarded as the head of the accounts service also 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I did not say that we were 
not reducing the Auditor and Accountant General’s functions It is 
quite another matter kly point was that, as Auditor General, we were 
not only not taking anything away from him, but we were adding very 
much to his capacity for carrying on his function 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju Under the present law thp Auditpr 
General is not only the administrative head of the audit department but 
also of the accounts department When we refer to what was discussed 
in the Public Accounts Committee^ we noticed some time bapk that the 
Government of India had an idea of taking a reverse course, because when 
they found that the accounts kept by the company-worhed lines were not 
being properly checked, their suggestion was that the auditors epiploycd 
by private companies should be independent of the directors ThaJ was 
the ^ lew expressed by the Goa emment of India, and they wanted tp induce 
the company lines to have their oA\n audit department independent pf 
thcmsches But on account of some technical objections raised as tp 
Avhether the Goa emment of India could interfere in the matter under the 
existing contracts, the proposal A\as not pursued further But in the very 
document supplied by Mr Sim, we find that in paragraph 37 of the 
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Standing Finance Commfttec’s proceedings for railways, this iS what 
occurs 

" Two questions suggest themselves naturally at this stage — is it not possible 
for an outside and independent auditor, working m the Railways, to look at financial 
questions from the railway point of view also, and to co operate with and assist the 
administration ? And if tins is possible, why duplicate the work by a superimposed 
audit, which must mean extra cost, and which at best cannot bo as effective m the 
prevention of irregularities and wasteful expenditure os the preluninary audit 1 These 
points have been dealt with exlmustivelj by Mr Jukes and the Auditor General in 
printed notes whidh have been submitted to the Railway Board ” 

Now this document the Goternment are not prepared to place before us 
for reasons best hnown to themselves 

llie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I should be very glad to place 
that document before the House if it will interest them It is a polemic ' 
answer, I understand, on a polemic issue, and such documents tve do 
not care to place before the House T had not heard of this matter until 
this morning, but I should be verv glad to put it before, the House But 
if I may be allowed to do so, I should like to examine it in order to avoid 
putting before the House some needless polemies eontained in it between two 
departments as regards particular points laised But I can assure the 
House that the document is strongly in favour of the separation of 
accounts from audit 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju But unfortunately I read quite a contrary 
statement to what is made here Wliat is stated is that 

" These points have been exhaustively dealt wath by ^Ir Jukes and the Auditor 
General ” 

— ^perhaps another officer— 

in the printed notes which have been submitted to the Railway Board, The answer | 
to the first xjirestion has been hold to bo in the affirmative ’ ’ 

'That IS, ilr Jukes and also the Auditor General found that if they avoid 
pre-audit it would increase irregularities and wasteful expenditure 

The Honoure^ble Sir Basil Blackett No 

Mr, B Venkatapatiraju The answer to the first question has been 
held to be m the affirmative Now what is the question 

“ Ts it not ^lOSsible for on outside and independent auditor, working in the 
railways, to look at financial questions from the railway point of view also, and fd 
CO operate with and assist the administrationf ’ ’ 

Th6 Honoufable Sir Basil Blackett It is possible 

Mr B Venkatapatiraju I am told that my Honourable frlefid is 
ready to place the document before us We are only concerned with 
what Mr JukfS and the Auditor General have stated I may just tell 
Sir Pursbotaifadas' ’I'bakurdas, who is anxious to defend the Acwortb Com- 
mittee (ffif" Pilrsho'tan'idas Tlialjiidccs “ I have not spoken on it at all 
yet, Sir^’’) Yes, Sir PurshOtamdas has referred to it, be said the Acwortb 
ComAutlee had reconrmen^ed this and so we cOuld accept it And Mr Sun 
alfio tetated that he based his Resolution on the recommendation of the 
Ac^orth Cdmunttee This question was not specifically dealt with This 
IS an oMUr dtdfd of the Gommittee {A Voice “ No, no ”) Yes The 
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witnesses were not .nsbed any questions about it No reference was made 
to it in cross-esamination of officers of the audit department No witness 
was specifically asked nor did any person, not even Mr Tomkin^, Sec- 
retary of the Railway Board, who was examined, state anvthing ' The 
only statement there is that they prefer that the Audit Department and 
the accounts should be separated and the accounts should not be under 
the Finance Department but under the Railway Department That was 
what was recommended by the Acworth Committee But the present 
proposal IS quite contrary to what was recommended bj" the Acworth Com- 
mittee ^Vhat the Acworth Committee said was 

"But the accounting staff controlling tbo Indnn railways, from the Accountant 
Gonml (Enilwni'-) nt Delhi don i, in the case of the St itc niimgcd railwai, to tho 
latest joined clerk in a local office, are officials, not of tho Railway Board, but of tho 
Finance Department No doubt these officials gradually get to sco the railway pomt of 
view, but they must bo guided bi rules laid down by tho Finance Department, framed 
largely in view of the requirements of the non commercial departments of Govommont ” 

Thev want that it should not be placed under the Finance Department but 
under the Railway Department That is the recommendation of the 
Acworth Committee Now, I ask whether this proposal is at all in con- 
formity with the recommendation bj the Acworth Committee On the 
other innd, just contrary to what was there recommended, you want to 
place it under tho Finance Department Subsequently also this was 
brought before the Inclicapc Committee, of which Sir Purshotamdas 
Tbnkurdas was an honoured member And there it is stated, on page 
1G4 

" The Auditor Qcnonl informed us that an attempt had previously been made to 
soparatc audit and accounts, but that the experiment broke down ns a result of tho 
present system under which payments are audited before they are brought to account. 
In our opinion, in view of tiic constitutional difficulties arising under tho Reforms 
fichrae from the fact that a Provincial Government can require the audit and accounts 
department to maintain an account for which the Central Government pay, it is 
desirable to re-open the question of the separation of tho audit and accounts " 

Thc\ want to say with reference to this that it should be considered and 
inquired into Now, I can \cry well understand that all persons who 
ha\( any ndininistrntne experience of public bodies know how wo come 
under the cntici‘'m of auditors I know as chairman of a municipality 
for a mmibf r of years what objection there is to their supervision , we 
feel It a nuis.ince to he corrected at every step Similarly you want to 
gt ♦ nd of things Nov'-, I find that even in America the question 

has corn* up and thr; considor that it is .ihsoluteh necessary to have pre- 
amlit to avoiil wast< I vill read just one scntcncf to show tliat even in 
Am m thfv thought it neiessary to have what under the present Reso- 
lution you want to avoid — namely, preaudit AVnting in “Form and 
runetion of Am< ni an Government “ Mr T II Roed nays 

" Thi' C-vlifr-'ls, brard. which mar lie taken as fairly tvpical, has estabbshed n 
(f pre ai’dit br nH-h the requisitions of e"cry institution and department must 
I-* a; p’l'ricf' Ir tt' board of coat-ol before «upphe<i m ly be ordered or contractu made 
Vem r •ibJi- ecc-rc hare f e, it •'care<l as o resnlt of this nupernsion ” 

Nf , mv ituph pnint is tl i- Do you want or do you not want pre audit T 
Di vjii' nt f tp-ridiMin imdi intonfonnity to rtih-s nr against the rules T 
\ , V a* *0 jvfid pr - udit (>1 Voir, “ No no”) I sav definitely 
VI ' ""ar • If (id j ri .itidii If ‘'ir Basil lil.idett savs that preaudit 
I - ci, . , y ^ j tlo.’f.l. I av t^-ai is not preaudit at all I want 
r !t‘ fre 1 ird'pMid'iit of tin sp< nding department It is 
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suggested that it would merease wastage and expenditure Now, we all 
know post-audit The advantage of post-audit is that you go and find out 
■\\helhei they ha^e coniiiiiltcd anv mistake But onty by pie-audit will 
all the pioposals and clelaiLs be placed before them and then they wiU 
knov It thoiouglil} , thcj can check it and caii}" out the functions of 
highei -.mdit If an officei like kli Sim makes a mistake, immediately 
llie audit 01 vill point out tliat it vas not co^cied by the rules Whatever 
his position ma> be, he must confoim to the iiiles If it is your own cleik, 
you sa} “ Keep quiet, I vill pass the older ” Now my friends aie under 
the mistaken impiessioji that theic vill be a pie-audit as before even aftei 
this IS accepted But 1 submit Iheic is no such possibilitv Mi Sim or 
somebod} might saj “ Don’t bother about that ” And then their audit- 
ing clerks will not pi ess it Nou, I submit this is an important matter , 
this not onlj concerns the llailvaA Dejiartment but the expenditure under 
the Imperial Goseiument as veil as the Pro\incial Governments AVe 
haie got a pie-audil sjstciii It you once abolish your pre-audit system 
by an independent bod\, jou arc creating a dangerous innovation And 
I may also state that 3 ou have also begun another experiment in appoint- 
ing one officer in the customs office Isow these experiments are only 
graduall} to extend the pimeiple of avoiding outside control AVIien you 
once spend the amount, generaU3' we know how we condone irregularities 
We ma3 pass a reprimand but ve will not lecovei the amount In the 
municipalities of the kladras Presidency vhen anv 11 regularity is com- 
mitted the Government impose a surcharge Are you prepaied to impose 
a sui charge on Mi Sim that, uhenevei he commits an iiregulaiit}^ it must 
be recoveied out of his ovti pocket / I vill only read one more extract — 
from an Indian papci like Capital which also condemns it In Apiil 3925, 
it said 

" This w not at all ivortUj to be pursued ”, and so on 

That is a commercial papei, lepresents commeicinl interests and it con- 
demns this proposal And therefoie I appeal to all Honourable Members" 
that this IS an important matter bringing in an innovation to avoid pre- 
audit by an independent body and I hope that none of them wiU commit 
himself to any such dangeious thing which in course of time will piove veiy 
harmful to the interests of the country 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta (Bombay Northern Dimsion Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, it is with very great hesitation (Gims of “ Hear, 
hear ”) that I rise to support this proposition — not because I am not 
convinced of the absolute a\isdom of the step which is proposed in the 
Resolution' but because I find my great leader, Mr Kelkar, and the 
Honourable Air Neogy are not yet fuU}'- perauaded of its necessity I 
really find myself unable to undei stand their pathetic faith and their 
touching confidence in the existing system AVhat is it at best ? — a 
mere brake In all the literature that I have read about it I find that 
it is supposed to be a 'veiy efficient maehiner3'’ for pieventing waste and 
extravagance That is about aU 

Sir, I do not say that it has succeeded in doing so, but that is the 
greatest result that can be achieved by continuing it I submit. Sir, that 
the railways as'commeieial bodies, are not concerned merely in preaentine 
waste and extravagance, although that is one very important part of their 

LIDPI 
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activities TEey haie other functions besides, and it is these functions 
Tvhich the present system of accounts will not and cannot bring into 
existence That has been conclusively established by the Acworth Com- 
mittee m the paragraphs quoted in the Memorandum of the Eailway 
Board If you eommeicialise the raihiays, the Agents must be in a 
position closely to watch the expendituie fiom day to day, chase eveiy 
rupee that has gone out of the railway tieasury, to find out where it has 
gone and how it is vorking, and thus to evolve in course of tune, by em- 
ploying commercial as against 'budget methods, a system of accounting 
which exists in commercial bodies, but which it is impossible to have under 
the present rigid system (An So7toui ahle Membei “ Why “> ”) which 
has to conform to the budget form of accounting and has litlie or nothing 
to do with the bus'iness side of the working of the railways Pi even- - 
tion of waste is equally possible, and even more possible, in the pro- 
posed system Let us see how the piesent system works Supposing 
there is a lakh of rupees to be paid for bufters A bill is presented 
Under the present system they mil find out whether dehvery is gnen, 
then Vihether it is within the sanctioned amount, then whether it is 
to be debited either to capital oi to revenue All these tests are em- 
ployed before payment Very well But once that is done it is not 
the business of the accounts and audit staft to see how the expenditure 
will affect the financial noilang of the railwaj" concerned , when the 
Department nhich keeps the accounts also audits them, the super- 
audit IS bound to be less exact than it ought to be The existing pre- 
audit makes the super-audit nominal , the proposed system will make 
both the pre-audit and post-audit equally searching because each is done 
by separate organisations 

Mr B Das You do not want pre-audit ? 

Mr Jaronadas M Mehta There will he pre-audit 

Idr A Rangaswami Iyengar There are more irregularities in the 
State Railnsj' Companies’ accounts than m Company-managed Rail- 
ways 

Mb' Jamnadas M Mehta Then support this proposition, because 
practically the same c^'stem prevails in the Company-managed Railways 
as we are now proposing 

Mr A, Rangaswami Iyengar * No 

Idr Jamnadas M Mehta Yes, Sir Well, let me proceed The 
Press campaign against this proposition has been singularly ill-informca 
and unfair I will not be far wrong if I say that ray Honourable friend 
Mr Ncogv IS both the mother and lather of this Press campaign Sir, 
it has been said that the Financial Commissioner under whom the new 
accounts staff will work is not an independent functionary hut only a 
railuaj officer ami that In Iiacing tins expciinieiit we Aiill be gnmg 
up the control of the Asseinblv into the hands of the Agent in the mattei 
of aetounts Each of these piopositions is incorrect as I shall attempt* 
to sliou hert after Anc Jlonoiiiablc Member who opposed the separa- 
tion of railvac finance from geni ral finance would he logical if he 
made this eomjilaint But if should not be possible for anj man who 
supportM] ih if siparafion to iiin awav fioni its implications 
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Mr N. M Joshi What has that got to do with this ? 

Mr Jamna^as M Mehta The implications of that separation are 
that the Railway Agent shall be piunarily responsible for the accounts, 
because now we hold the Raduav Agent r&sponsible for the successful 
working of the Railway He is responsible for making the Raihrays 
pay andjwe have laid it down that Railways shall earn a certain per- 
centage over the capital invested in them If you expect the Railvaj 
Agent to give you a certain return oi^er the capital, then certain] v he is 
entitled under the control of the Financial, Commissioner to see from 
day to day how the accounts are being kept and whether they cannot 
be kept in a different manner It does not affect the control of the 
Assembly in the least The pomt was discussed in the Standing Fmance 
Committee for Railways and it was unanimously agreed by that body 
that the Assembly’s control would remain unaffected first through the 
Financial Commissioner and secondly through the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee which IS elected by this House 

My Honourable friend Mr Raju referred to two questions raised in 
Mr Mitra’s note (1) whether the same thing which we propose cannot 
be done under the existing system, and (2.) whether the expenditure 

would be justified The reply to the first question was that it could be 

done under the present ss'-stem But greater emphasis is laid on the 
reply to the second question Sir, the observations of Mr Mitia are 
entitled to the greatest weight in this matter He says 

" The answer to the second question is that undoubtedly audit will be considerably 
improved m efficiency, both by being more independent ” 

{An Honourable Member “ How ? ”) Because the man who audits is 
not the same as the man who keeps the accounts 

Mr Chaman Lall Yet he is under the Agent 

Mr Jamnadas M. Mehta No To-day, the man who keeps the 

accounts is also the man who audits them It is not so in the proposed 

system 

Mr Ohaman Lall Is he not under the Agent ? 

Mr K C Neogy In future, test audit will be of 15 per cent 

Mr Jamnadas M. Mehta 

“ when it IS nbsolnteh uncontrolled lu the executive, and bv being enable to 
devote more attention to its higher functions of preventing wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure, when it is relieved of the numerous mechanical processes of check which 
it has to exercise af present. An officer, whose pnmarj and bounden duty is to criticise 
the work of others from the points of view of the taxpajer and to watch on behalf 
of the Secrotarv of State that the orders restricting the fiimncial powers of authorities 
in India are duly observed m everv case loses much of his independence, even without 
owing allegiance to the Bailway Department, nhen m addition to liis dutv as a critic 
he lias to see and administer financial rules from a railway pomt of view, to act as 
the Financial Adviser of the Eailwav Agent, and to give precedence to administrative 
considerations over financial rules and regulations ” 

Mr K. C Neogy What about Mr Sim, then ? 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta This is what is being done now, and Mr 
Mitra says that if you once remove the audit from the.se trammels, audit 
will be mor6 independent and more efficient 

Mr Chaman Lall Under the Agent 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta The further obserxatious of Mr Mitra 
will be found on page 6 H“ s.tv s 

“ An officer, who has not to undergo the meclianical processes of calculating 
posting, totalling, carrying forward, rccpntiling, comparmg signatures and so forth, 
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except to clieck a small porccntjiKc of these processes and to tost that they are being 
done correctly and odlciontly, can do far more cfl"cctivo and intolligont review of 
orpondituro in tho direction of proionting waste and extravagance, than ho would 
othonviBO bo able to do Such an olTlcor will undoubtedly repay ” 

— this IS an answer to the chaige of extiavaganee — 

“ will undoubtedly repay more than tho cost of himself and his staff, if ho is 
given adequate facilities and assistance in his work ’ ’ 

Mr Ohaman Lall : How does ho know ? 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta The whole of Mr Mitra’s report is re- 
plete with observations that tho audit whioh is now proposed aviII lie more 
independent, more effective, and therefore more desirable, and that 
in the long run the cost of the internal check will bo reduced and so 
even this added expenditure may not bo felt That is what Mi Mitra 
says 

Then let me come to tlie question of tlic independence of the 
Financial Commissioner, my friend Mr Sim Some people who have 
referred to this mattei appear to have foregotten thal under the new S 3 "S- 
tem the control that we have got to-day remains absolutely untouched, 
and that since the separation of railway finance from general finance, 
whatever control there was has been greatly expanded That cannot 
be questioned Sir, people talk without remembering what was said 
last year when the separation of railway finance was under considera- 
tion I have in my hand a note of my fnend Mr Parsons, dated the 
28th August, 1924, which was available to Honourable Members He 
saj’-s that the Financial Commissioner will have the same powers to-day 
that the Advisor had before, and that in essentials the Agent is not so 
free or untrammelled as some''peoi)lc imagine Mr Parsons points out 
that Mr Sim, t e , the Financial Commis^oncr, will control under this 
system even the grant of an allowance to an employee, the addition of 
a cleric to an office and of course he wall control large expenditure in- 
volving lakhs of rupees Jn matters of diffeience of opinion with the 
Chief Commissioner of the Railway Department he has the right to refer 
them to the Finance Member He has also the right of free access to 
the Finance Member and all financial pioposals are discussed before 
the initiative is taken, and whatever he taboos cannot be undertaken All 
matters of major importance are discussed bv him with the Finance 
Member m the initial stages The independent control exercised is, 
therefore, much greatei than before Then the other advantage is that 
n,s Mr Sim is associated with the Railwaj’’ Board, he is in close touch 
with railway affairs and he Icnows at firat hand what is being done and 
what IS not being done What is the use of our Icnowing months after 
the thing has been done, and when tlie horse has been stolen ? To day 
m enforcing that control the Financial Commissioner is helped by the 
Standing Finance Committee 

Mr K 0 Neogy Helped by Mr Jamnadas Mehta 
Mr Jamnadas M Mehta Yes, Sii, as a member of the Committee 
7 am glad to help him .ind he deserves every help of the St Hiding 
Finance Committee We have the greatest confidence in Mr Sim, and 
if all Government Committees W'ere run as he is running the Standing 
Finance /Committee very little cause for _ complaint would remain 
Well, Sir, the whole thing at the bottom is suspicion Suspicion is wnt 
large on the opposition wdiich Mr Neogy has engineered agajnst this 
proposition — engineered because theie is no foundation or justification 
for the opposition which he has been leading with great ability The 
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real test is tliis does the House bebeve m the commerciabsation of railways? 
If it does not, I will not ask it to support this proposition But, Sir, 
Members of the House who believe in commerciabsation wiU, I trust, 
allow the Agent the fullest liberty to keep and to control his accounts 
from day to day , he would be further controlled by the Financial Com- 
missioner in consultation with the Standing Finance Committee, and 
the House’s control at the top remains absolutely untouched As I 
said before; not even an allowance can be granted to an employee by the 
Agent without Mr Sun’s consent, and therefore the argument of the 
so-called independence of the Agent from Mr Sim, from the Financial 
Commissioner, is absolutely unfounded 

One word more and I have done It is unfortunate that the system 
of Government to-day is such as to arouse our suspicion in their bona fides 
This IS the greatest difiSculty and it is because Government as constituted 
to-day excite our suspicion that even when they do a, good thing the 
suspicion continues That is the real reason of the opposition to this 
motion , but the proposed change in the system of accounts and audit 
exists in Belgium which is a self-govemmg country, where there is no 
bureaucratic S 3 ^tem and where separation of railway finance has been 
carried out under a, Statute and audit is being done exactly as is pro- 
posed in this Resolution And what is being done in independent 
countries is certainly the right thing to do m this country , why object 
to a good thing simply because it is being achieved through a machinery 
of which we are suspicious (An Honourable Member “ We have not 
got self-government ’’I Will you reject a good thing and be better off 
because we have not got self-government ? 

Mr K 0 Neogy Mr Jamnadas Mehta has got self-government ' 
Mr Jamnadas M Mehta This irrelevant interruption wiU not pre- 
vent me from giving mv whole-hearted support to this motion because I 
feel that Mr Neogy and those who have engineered this opposition are 
absolutely innocent of the great merit of this proposition, and I further 
sav that they have not cared to understand this question from the railway 
point of view 

Mr K 0 Neogy FYom Mr Jamnadas ’s point of view 
Mr Jamnadas M Mehta You can go on interrupting me, but you 
will not deter me for a single moment from supporting this proposition 
Mr President The Honourable Member has exceeded his time 
Mr Jamnadas M Mehta The fault, as von will have observed, 
Sir IS not mine, but if you will permit -me, I will wind up with one 
sentence If the Hon'je wants to accept the position that railway finance 
should remain separate from the general finances, that the raflways 
should be commercnlwcd and that the State management of railways 
must he a •success and not a failure then, Sir, they ha.ve got no alter- 
native but to trv this experiment and iratcli the results until vre can 
pronounce a final judgment on the -=:cheme which is before the House 
I have great pleasure in supporting the Resolution 

^ ^ Lohokare The amendment that I have given notice of 
runs as follows 


On 
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Mr President Does the Ilonourable Member move the amendment 
as it stands 1 

Dr K G Lohokare No, I am just conung to it 
Mr President I undeistand that Mi Sim and tbe HonourabJ*' 
Member have agieed that the amendment should be in a modified form 
and the Government are prepared to accept it K that is so the Honour- 
able Member may straight oH move the amendment in that modified 
form agreed upon 

Dr K G Lohokare The amendment thus modified would run as 
follows 

‘ On each railway system the accounting staff will bo under the orders of the 
Pinancial Commissionor of Eailwaj s for the purpose of appointment, transfer, promo 
tion, etc ’ ” I 

That is the eorrected amendment 

Mr President Promotions, transfers, «te That is the wording 
Dr K G Lohokare Yes, Sir That is the amendment in th * modi- 
fied form and agreed to by the Financial Commissionei of Eailways I 
"^need not explain these-thmgs in detail since my Honourable friend has 
already accepted the principle and all my Honourable friends know that 
this IS desirable in the mterests of the separation of the accounts and 
BiUdit I commend the amendment to the acceptance of the House 
Mr President Amendment moved 

“ That in clause (a) for all the words beginning with the words ‘ On each 
railway system ’ to the end of the clause the following bo substituted 

‘ On each railway system the accounting staff inll be under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner of Eailways for the purpose of appomtments, promotions, 
transfers, etc.’ ” ’ 

The question is that that amendment be made 
The motion was adopted 

Mr M. K Anharya Sir, I heg also to move a small amendment 
“ That at the end of clause (o) the foEowing be inserted ” 

— I ivill read the amendment as suggested to me by the Financial Commis 
sioner of Railways , it rims as foUows — 

“ ‘ reportmg, however, to the Financial Commissioner any differences of opinion 
which may arise from tune to tune between himself and the Agent. Such differences 
of opuuon shall, in due course, be made available for inspection by the Standing 
Finance Dommittee for Eailways ’ ” 

Mr G G Sun (Financial Commissioner, Railways) I wiUmgly 
accept this amendment because it carries out the intentions of the Standing 
Finance Committee When LIr Acharya showed me his amendment first, 
I pointed out to him that there are a very large number of cases where 
differences nf opinion arise between an Agent and the financial authorities 
regarding small matters such as the amount of pension or leaie a man 
IS entitled to, the amount of gratuity, that is payable to a man and cases 
of that Jnnd I do not consider that the Standing Finance Committee 
would care to be flooded with these petty cases If Honourable Members 
will refer to the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee they 
ivdl find that, at the instance of Mr Rama Aiyangar, I agreed that all 
general instructions circulated to all the chief accounting officers in oni 
railways should be placed before the Standing Finance Committee 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas That is m regard to (g) Wha’^ 
about (/i) on page 7 ? You agreed to (g) and said that you wdl consider 
(h) ? 
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Mr. G G Sun TJiat is rather a different matter iVIr Rama 
Aijnugai lai^ed tlie question oi ^^hethe^ the Standing Finance Committee 
should not taKe the jilace of llic Public Accounts Committee in regard 
to certain functions, a suggestion uJiich cannot be immediatel}^ settled 
Bui as regards this amendment the position is simply this I do not want 
to flood the Standing Finance Committee uitli all these small cases I 
do not think thci nant to see them But I shall place, I have agreed to 
place beioie them .ill these geueial questions — anj* case where an Agent 
and a Chief Auditoi differ on an important piinciple would naturally be 
the subject of a general Icttci to all the different lailways and that. Sir, 
will eoiei all big questions But in oidei to coier any other case's which 
would not be eoieied b} gcneial Icttcis, I suggest that we should pass 
the amendment' in this form, that tlie pajiers should be made available for 
inspeetiou bj am member of the Standing Finance Committee I am 
quite agieeaiilc to jilacing before them anj eases which the Finance Com- 
mittee consider suitable , onlj 1 do not think they want their proceedings 
flooded out with these sm.ill cases 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 1 understand from the Honourable 
Ml Sim that he would be quite prepaicd to put such details before the 
Standing Finance Committee as they might desiie 

Mr G G Sun Yes, it wull be tor the Standing Finance Committee 
to settle what cases thej wish to look at 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas And you agiee to abide by the de- 
cision of the Standing Finance Committee ? 

Mr G G Sim Yes, Su 

Mr President Amendment moved 

“ That at the end of clause (a) the following be inserted 

‘ reporting, however, to the I'mancial Commissioner any differences of opinion 
that may anso from time to time between himself and the Agent Such differences shall 
in due course be made available for inspection bj the Standing ITinance Committee for 
Bailwajs ’ ” 

The question is that that amendment be made 
, The motion was adopted 

Mr President The question is 

“ That the Eesolution,* as amended, be accepted ” 

* ‘ ‘ Thus Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that wuth a 
view to "improving the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisation 
in the direction stated below be introduced forthwith as an expertmental measure on the 
East Indian Eailway 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future bo responsible for audit alone He 

should no longer be required to maintain the accounts of the railways or 
to control their accounts st-afif Such control should pass, not to the 
Bailway Board as such, but to the Fmaneial Commissioner of Eailways 
On each railway sjstem the accounting staff will be under the orders of 
the Pinancial Commissioner of Railwavs for the purpose of appointments, 
promotions, transfers, etc , reporting, however, to the Financial Conmus 
Bioner any differences that may arise from tune to time between himself 
and the Agent Such differences shall in dne course be made available 
for inspection by the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways 

(b) The accounts staff under the Fmaneial Commissioner of Eailwajs shall 

perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State worked railways bj the accounts and audit staff nnder'the Auditor 
General ' Where the latter exercised an audit properly so called, the new 
agency will conduct an ‘ internal check ’ , but the nature and extent 
of the scrutiny will^be approximuteh the same in both cases 
(-c) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fulfil his Btatutoiv 
responsibihties, be provided with a sufacient staff to make a eataafactory 
audit of the work of the accounts offices.” 

The motion was adopted by 67 votes against 14 
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Demands foi supplementary giants 
Tuesday, 15th Sepieviber 1925 
Stamps 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, -I beg to move 

‘ ‘ That a supplomeiitarv auiu not oxceeding Es 17,00,000 bo granted to tho Governor 
General in Council to dofraj the charges which uill come in course o£ pajinent during 
the year ending the 31st March, 1020, in respect of ‘ Stamps ’ ” 

This sum IS required foi the eontinuance and eompletion of the new stamp 
faetoiy at Nasik The House vill lemember that by a small majority in 
the last Session, it reduced this vote bj'- 17 laldis with a vfew to the particu- 
lar item in question being chaiged against capital instead of against reve- 
nue The Goveimnent o± India have carefully looked into the position 
Without raising the general question, I would like to draiv the attention 
of the House to the position in this particular case This factory was ac- 
tually staited a year ago, and there was charged against revenue in the 
year 1924-25 a sum of, I think, 8 lakhs The amount required to com- 
plete it i\as included in the budget estimates for this year It does not 
seem a very suitable moment to change over from revenue to capital in 
the middle of the construction of the building, and as there is no particular 
reason why we should at this moment change over from revenue to capi- 
tal, we are indisposed to find this sum out of capital, and we have decided 
to come back to the House and ask them to vote it as a charge against 
revenue The position is that, it we have a surplus, it will be a surplus 
of 17 lakhs more, if we charged this sum to capital than if we charged it 
to revenue If there is a surplus of 17 laldis or more, that sum wiU pre- 
sumably go to reduction of debt, and so ue shall be simply borrowing with 
one hand and producing debt with another If there is a deficit, m any 
case this sum wdl be borrowed So, in the middle of the year, I think it 
would probably be undesiiable to make a change in this particular case 
I do not wish to go into the geneial question of the desirability of charg- 
ing this particular budding or buddings in general to capital I am wdbng 
to admit that this is one of those cases which is fairly near the border 
bne, and it was on that basis that the House voted that it should be charged 
to capital, having the day befoie come to a contrary decision m regard 
to buildmgs included in the salt vote But I am quite wiUing to admit 
that this IS somewhat nearer the border line than other cases It is how- 
ever a building which is bemg put up for administrative purposes, and 
fhe rule that we have hitherto followed is that buddings for administrative 
purposes should be charged- to revenue, and that we should borrow, only 
for purposes of what is really reproductive capital expenditure such as ' 
Irrigation, Railways, etc 

Sir IhirBhotamdas Thakurdas I am afraid. Sir, I must oppose this 
motion, and I wish that the Honourable the Finance Member would not 
press this to a division There is no reason adduced by him as to why 
the Assembly should change the opinion which it recorded after what I 
consider to be a very full discussion of this subject last March The only 
ground advanced bj the Honourable the Finance Member' is that a sum 
of 8'lakhs and odd has alreadv been debited to revenue m connection with 
this building, and therefore this second instalment of 17 lakhs should he 
allowed to he so debited May I ask him, Sir, if the total cost of the 
biuldings 18 not — I am speaking from memory — approximately 50 lakhs t 
The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett These two sums, 17 lakhs and 
about 8 lakhs are the total 
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Sir PurfbolamdnJ! Tlinkmdas With the innclimen it conics to about 

,N0 hkh* 

{.J ! Jloit'iunhlf '•^1 nil'll It IS jihout .'lO lalJis ) 

Sir Pur^hotijiidaR Tln'airc-’ui ()iu> Jlonournlilc friend on inj right 
r\\s It )' ni'ntit ,'i(t 1 iKi) I’lit uhl^“^<‘^ llit ainonnl nia\ he, as far as we 
an rotuc'-i Ml r, m m rt tinl\ nut going to uiul \sith these 17 lakhs 

The Honourablo Str Basil Blackett N is, it ends for this jeai 

Sir Purrhotoindtia Tlnkurdas Witli the innchineri included f 

The nononrablo Sir Ba*iil Blackett 1 do not think that anybody has 
e\er ro'- d that quislmn g dl 

Sir PurFhotamdar Tbakiirdoa AVould \ou charge the mnchinery to 
cij'itnl .nd hii'hhng' to n'liuic t 


The Honourable Sir Eoril Blackett Macbincr} is alnais charged 
to reicinu 


Sir Pur'^holnrador Thakurdas Wlint is the ditTcrcnce ? This, Sir, 
IS not a IniddiTig fur id niin tritnc inirguso '1 his is a Imilding put up 
lor a arp.ifnium v l,u’!i v, re told is going to he uiii on a coniinercial 
basis Jj-v eh irgc iillur tin nuichiiiirv nr the budding to revenue 

account* ] TmI, hir ths! tlo \ss, juhh would he making a great mistake 
m coinphing w itli tlie Honour ihlc Moinher s suggestion at this stage even, 
and 1 Migg' s{ K tu ni. Hunuurilili friend tint tin rigid course would be to 
debit tilt 8 In) Iis *i i tliou and nKo to tlic capital account, so tliat we may 
1 now fi: c'h liuw fir the < tiiiiitis on whicli this sclicmc Inis been based 
turn out to lit < orr< i : I do not think I luod vi\ am thing more No fresh 
reason Ins hn n i ddiit ■ d In tin* I* mime Member ns to win' the Assembly 
should eh ing( ii* j>r< ' luiis icrdnt md 1 iin .ifi ud tlic Finance Member’s 
Is I M-r\ wnmg ^)ulu^ 'j bt I’lnime Mcmbir said, Sir, that in March last 
the Assejjiiii nirmd down this ilcmand of 17 l.dvlis after baling loled for 
some buddiiigh. do in lonncilion with s.ilt works I am sure that he 
' dl •’arnt \,r\ naddi tint tin two questions arc ion wade apart In 
connection vdh tq, salt Ilepirlineid llic works min not be good enough 
e'ln for some m im 'I'lan line to be renewed at short infenals and are 
liable to be vasbud on! Jn the c.ise before iis to dm we are putting up a 
stiiiS anil d buihliiqr .iiul the whole thing w.is reported hi the Sl.inding 
I'lnanei (’ommitiei to be an absoluleh commercial proposition, and I think 
lint if t\ir linn w is a use m whieii the Assembh should insist that the 
cost hlioiild he dr bitcd to o'qntal, it is in Ibis case Tins demand of 17 lakhs 
uun well be turned down and tlie Finance Member should debit the first 
0 lakhs also to ( ninial, so lint we mav June our capital account for this 
part of the Go\ernment’s enterprise accurate I oppose the motiou 


The Honottrable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I do not know what it is 
to ivlnch ^Ir Hangaswami 1} eugar objects, but he is very clever at finding 
objections This \ote w is, as I s,ud, rejected bv the House last March. 
Tile Goieinment of India had tlie option of restoration They did not 
restore it Docs he obiect to that f 


A Eangaswami Iyengar Yes, thev did not restore it, but they 
come to the House again to get it to re\crse i<s own decision when the 
time seemed favourable to the Qocernment 
lADPl 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett That was the IIonoiuabh> Mem- 
bei ’s first objection, that we did not use our powers to restore this grant, 
but that, instead, we come back to the House and give them an opportunity 
to discuss the thing again The building is in course of construction We 
had three alteinativjis One was to restoie the grant and to continue the 
building The other was to accept the decision of the House and charge 
to capital But oven in that ease we had no authority from the House 
because nothing had been voted We should have liad to come back to the 
House and bung foiward a supplementaiy giant for the charge to capi- 
tal But 111 the meanwhile we should have had to go on with the budding 
What we have done is that, in view of the fact that the House did not want 
the building to stop, which was the net elTect of its vote, wo have given 
it a further opportunity of restoring the grant 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I think the Government would not 
have coirectly understood the speeches that were made then We wanted 
the expenditure to be out of capital 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Certainly, but we n-oie still 
without any formal authority from the House to spend the money We 
have tlierefoic come back to the House to ask tbcm to reconsider their 
decision I do not deny that That is the one purpose of our coming back 
I do not know why Mr Rangaswami Iyengar should object to our giving 
the House an opportunity to reconsider their decision He says that we 
aic doing it at an oppoitunity which is favourable to us This item on the 
agenda has been on the agenda since I think last Thursday We are still 
deabng with last Thursday’s agenda and I think il would have been very 
clover of the Government if they had managed to keep the House with a 
majority all the time to secure that when this particular item happened to 
come on for decision the Government should be able to carry it their'way 
We have come before the House perfectly plainly and put before them this 
proposal I was careful, when I got up, to ask the House to take this deci- 
sion on practical grounds, that whatevei our view on its merits may 'be as 
regards the desirability of charging this to capital ot not, we should in this 
case charge it to revenue, because it was started under revenue, and because 
the only effect of charging it to capital would be a purely book-keeping one, 
-except that we should have to include next year a sum for amortisation of 
this charge If the House wish me to discuss tlio whole question on its 
merits at this time I am perfectly Avilling to do so I still hold the view, 
and I wish to give an opportunity to the House to hold the view, that this 
building ought to be charged to revenue I was rather interested to get 
put into my hands tlie other day a report by the Commissioner General 
of the League of Nations for Hungary who is representing the League of 
Nations m the business of reconstruction and I came across this passage 

“It IB noticoablo that tlio Post, Toleijrnplis, and Toloplionos havo adopted the 
sound principle of including in their budget items for capital outlay The management 
of the Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones is to bo congratulated on having included in 
it all its capital oxopndituro and mooting tho expenditure from its own receipts ” 

There is much to be said on both sides on the general question as to whether 
or not you should charge sucli an item to capital I deliberately did not 
raise that question now I asked the House to come to a decision on 
nothing else except that, for practical leasons, it is advisable that this 
chaige should continue to be charged to leveiine and I submit that they 
should, in Mcw of the explanation, pass this vote and not raise the general 
* 6 sue 
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*Mr E K, Shanmukham Chetty May I know what would be the 
possible difSculty if this is eharged to capital account and not to revenue 
account 7 Why sliould the Finance Member take the trouble to say to the 
House that on practical grounds this should be charged to revenue 7 May 
I know what would be the difficulty in chargmg it to capital ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett K I was to carry out the aug^ 
gestion of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas it would mean re-opening last 
year’s account which is rather a difficult thing to do If this is charged 
to capital it u ould be doing u hat has not hitherto been done and the only 
practical effect u ould be, if it has any practical effect at aU, that the 192G-27 
estimate uould be increased bj a sum of approximately two lakhs, repre- 
senting amortisation on this charge 

*Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty Sir, the fact that 8 lakhs which has 
already been spent on this has been charged to revenue is not a very serious 
objection to including this item now m the capital poition, for this reason 
that there is still 15 lakhs of rupees to be spent m the purchase of paper, 
etc , 'nhicli I suppose might be spent either during the course of next year 
or the year following Non, Sir Purshotamdas suggested that 8 lakhs 
out of this might be transferred to capital account The whole ot the 
money that is to he spent would then appear in the capital account and we 
would know exactly how things stand 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett If the Government do make an 
adjustment I think they ought to do it in a straightforward maimer and- 
not arrive at it in a round-about way which would amount almost to 
misappropriation in form though not in mtention I •said the Government 
asked the House for practical reasons not to press the charging of it to 
capital I am quite prepared, if the House so desire, to defend the case 
on prmciple, but I do not now put the case on financial grounds of prin- 
ciple 

Mr President The question is 

" That a supplementaiy sum not exceeding Bs"" 17,00,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the Slst March, 1926, in respect of ‘ Stamps ’ ” 

The motion was negatived by 42 votes against 38 
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Thwsday, J7ih September 1925 
DEMANDS FOR SUPPLE^MENTARY GRANTS 

CAI’ITAIi OUTfiA'i ON Si CURITi PllINflNO PltH-SS NOT OIIAKOU) TO Rhi NUI 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Sir, I beg 
to in O'! c 

“ Tlml a Biipplcmontar^ mim not rxccpflinp Hi 17,00,000 bp grnnl< fl to Ihr 
Governor General m Cnunril lo (^efrn^ llie eh irfteM winch will conic in,collr^o of jnjmtnt 
(lurlnp the tear ending the Tlst <ln\ of March, m rcijuit of ' Cipital oiithij on 

Security Printing Press not charged lo Itovenno ’ " 

Thoi(“ m no need foi me to explain to the House tlic tircnni'it.inee-) in tsliieb 
tins estimate is inlioduced I'he Go\cinincnl of India liate taken into 
earcful consideration the mows expressed in tins House two daxs ago 
They understand that those Mens wore inleiulcd not to ch.illengc tlic 
principle (hat departmental buildings sliould normally be eliaiged againsr 
rexenue and borrowing should take jilaec only foi purposes that arc 
stnetly' repioductivo, but that the mcw of the House was that this ease is 
one of a building which should be rcgaidcd ns being for reproductne pur- 
poses That, I think, xsas the x'ex\ actualh expressed by some of those 
who opposed the motion for a supplementary' grant xihcn it x\as proposed 
to charge it to rexenue The Goxernment attach xen great importance 
to that principle and thev desire it to be understood that, in .lecepting the 
xuew of the House in this paiticular mailer, Ihcy arc simplx’ accepting 
the xiew that this ease is one xxhich can be icgardcd ns the ease of a building 
which IS for repriJductixc purpose'’, and the general principle that buildings 
for departmental purposes should be charged to rexenue is not infringed 

Sir, I beg to move 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chotn Nagpur Dixision Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, may I ask if it indicatas a change in the poliex of the 
Department presided oxer bx my Honourable friend, shoxxing that, so far 
as revenue-earning departments are concerned, buildings xnll be charged 
to capital noxv ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett ' I bax-^e already specifically 
stated that it does not 

*Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber Indian 
Commerce) I am sure. Sir, the House w'lll xvelcome thus compliance by 
the Honourable the Finance ^Member with the opinions expressed bv tlie 
House two days back. 

The Honourable the Finance Member made it very clear 
that this would be restricted only to departments conducted on commercial 
lines, 1 understood Is that correct ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett I did not go beyond thw parti- 
cular case 

*Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Exon if there 1*1 no inference to be 
draxxTi from this and if this is not to create a precedent, all the same 
I need not quarrel xvith it We can apply it to each case as it comes up 
But, I thought this principle w'ould be, applied to eveiy department xvhich 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Membor 
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was conducted on connncicial lines by the Government of India, and I do 
hope, now that the Post and Telcgiaphs Department is being put on 
commercial lines, the buildings tlieic will also be charged^to capital But 
if the Honourable the Finance Membci is not piepared to agiee to this, 
I do not think ve need follov up the question at all I wish to express the 
appreciation of the House of the read}’^ maiinei in which the Honourable 
the Piuancc IMembci has seen his 'waj’^ to comply vith the opinions of the 
House expressed two days back 

Mr Jamnadas M Mehta (Bombaj Noitheiu Di-voston Non- 
Muhammadan Ixural) Sii, I also welcome this compliance on the part of 
Go^ eminent vith the dcclaied v ishes of the Assembly and it il is not to 
be log call}' folloved up, I hope, that in the next Session Government will at 
least inicstigate this question v ith the help of the Assembly and come to 
a decision thereon I Imow Go-sernment are not prepaied to commit them- 
sehes at this stage to any definite bne of action but the Honouiable the 
Finance Member is avaie that the House has strong views on this matter 
The beginning made to-day is good, but let us ha%e something more than a 
n^ce isolated case, the differences do not begin and end merely with this 
Sctunly Printing Press They are -vital and they relate to various tlungs 
not ineiely m this mattei but in railway matters as well as in other depart- 
ments The question as to what should be charged to capital and what 
should be charged to re-venue has been a matter of keen controversy and 
the House feels and the country feels that the complaint of the Inchcape 
Committee — I think it vas — that capital is getting undue relief is not 
merely confined to railways but it extends to other departments of Go\- 
einmcnt ulso And a compiehensive inquiry should be undertaken which 
will settle once for all what should be charged to capital and whatslionld be 
charged to revenue, so that the present generation will not be compelled 
to bear the burden which posterity should bear , the matter should be 
taken up next Session, thoroughly inyestigated and a permanent settlement 
found I hope. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member -will at least agree 
to that In that case only will I agree that he has given proof of having 
a heart 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett Sir, I have only to say that I 
drsagree entirely with Mr Jamnadas Mehta and I have already said so, 
Sir 

Mr President The question is 

“ That a snpplementary sum not ciceeding Bs 17,00,000 be granted to the Gfovemor 
General m Council to defray the charges rrhich ■will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st d-iy of ATarch, 1926, m respect of ‘ Capital outlay on Secant} 
Printing Press not charged to Bevenne ’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Thuisday, 27ih Avyust 1925 

THE CONTEMPT OF COUPTS BILL 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman /Horae l^Ierabci) Sir, 
I move ' 

“ That the Bill to dcfiiio and limit the powers of certain Courts in ptinisliin:t 
contempt of courts lie referred to i Select Committee consisting of Mr II Tonkinson, 
Mr L Graham, Sir P S Sivasinmy Aijor, Klnn Bahadur hlaiihi Ghiilam Ban 
Colonel Sir Honrj Stan) on, Bin m Bahadur T Rimgacli iriar, Jlr A Rangaswanii 
Iyengar, Mr K C Ncogj, Mr N hL Dumasm, Sir Ilari Singh Gour, lUr S C Ghose 
and myself, and that tho numher of mcmliors nhoso prcscnco shall bo necessary to 
constitute a meeting of tho Comnntteo shall be six ” 

Sardar V N Mutabk (Gujarat and Deccan Sardais and Inamdars 
Landholders) ]\Iay I suggest the addition of the name of j\Ir N C 
Kelkar ? Sir 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Certainty, I Jiavc no 
objection ' ' 

Sir, I introduced at the last Session of this House a Bill the object 
of wliich Tvas to deal with the question of contempt of couit Now that 
Bill has been circulated ' to Local Governments and the opinions icceivcd 
are before the House I vould preface mv remarks bv saving that these 
opinions undoubtedly criticise with considerable eogenej’^ certain details 
of the Bill, but I think I am justified in claiming that the majority of 
them support the main piinciples of the Bill, and this being a motion for 
reference to a Select Committee, all that I am concerned to defend at this 
present moment are the principles of the BiU I ask the House to afiirm 
those principles The question therefore aiises, what are in effect the 
prmciples laid down by the BiU 7 They are three 

In the first place the Bill confers certaintyiowcrs on the Courts speci- 
fied in the Schedule, and you will observe that those Courts are the highest 
Courts in the local areas concerned, they aie the High Coiuts vhere there 
are High Courts and they are the Courts of the Judicial Commissioners 
where there are no High Courts Those powers, I wish to emphusi/e at 
this stage, are conferred on the highest Courts of the local areas concerned 
The powers which we desire to confer, to put it very briefly and m no 
technical language, are the powers possessed by the High Court m England 
in respect of contempt They are powers which undoubtedly exist m 
the case of the chartered High Courts, and they are powers which we think 
ought to exist in the case of those Courts which are not chartered High 
Courts The second principle of the Bdl^s that it enables those Courts 
specified in the Schedide to protect the Courts subordinate to them The 
third point of principle is that the Bill restricts, not the jurisdiction of the 
High Court in contempt, or at least it is not the intention of the Bill that 
it should so restrict the jurisdiction of the High Court in contempt, but 
the penalty which may be imposed by the High Court in case of contempt 
It limits the High Court’s power in that direction, but it was not tho 
intention of the framers of the Bill to limit the jurisdiction of the High 
Court I mention that rather important point to-day because there has 
been opposition in certain quarters based I think on a misapprehension 
"We do not desire to clip the wings of the High Court’s jurisdiction What 
we do wish is to limit the penalty which the High Court may impose m 
a case of contempt Now those I think can fairly be said to be the mam 
prmciples of the Bill which I am askmg you to refer to a Select Committee 
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to daj The details of the Bill liaAC, I am free to admit, been criticised 
in sc^el‘al directions h^ aiithoiitics ivhose opinions aie in my judgment 
■\erv Mcll wort In of consideration 

I ^Mll now refci to one oi tuo of tlie more important criticisms of the 
Bill because they iiiaA .ifieet the a’icm of the House on the measure as a 
Mhole Nom one of tlie piincipal ciitieisms has been directed at the defi- 
nition of “ contempt of couit ” I must say on reading those ciiticisms 
and giMiig them such consideiation as I have been able to do, that it 
does seem to me that possibly amendments aie lequiied there I must make 
it quite deal to the House that we do not desire in any way to do moie 
than confei on the Courts the same poveis as the High Courts m England 
exercise at the piesent moment We have no desiie to revive obsolete 
powers or to widen the scope of the Bill unnecessarily There has been 
some ciiticism of the Bill on the ground that these powers are obsolete or 
obsolescent That is not a fact Thej aie used in England, but they aie not 
used frequenth I think, the leason being that they aie not frequently 
needed to be used The poweis aie just as leal as they have ever been, 
howe^er, and they aie used vlieie it is necessary to exeicise them That 
powers of this natiiie must alwajs be excicised with gieat discretion and 
caution IS of coui-se obi lous That point is met by the fact that they are 
confericd on the highest Courts of the country and only in respect of the 
Courts themsehes and the protection of Courts subordinate to them 
We do not allov appbcation to be made bj individuals for the exercise 
of these poweis The Bill prondes that they shall be exercised either at 
the instance of the Cioivn oi by the Court Individuals will not be able 
^to giatify pei-soiial animosities liy using the Bill 

Another criticism which seems to me of some weight which has been 
made on the Bill is that rigorous imprisonment is a penalty allowed there- 
under Theie I think we weut too far I think the imprisonment should 
be merely simple, and I agree myself with the ciiticisms which have been 
directed against the Bill in so far as they deal with that question Anothei 
important point on which the Bill has been ciiticised is the fact that no pio- 
cedure has been laid down in the BiU Well, that is perfectly true 
Clause 4 does not lay down a pioeeduie, and I think there again what the 
- critics of the Bill say is woithy of cousideiatioii It is perfectly open to the 
Select Committee, if the House accepts this proposal, to insert a proceduie 
They could do that either referentiaUy or, if they thought fit, by actua]l\ 
stating the procedure Those are the mam points which seem to me to 
deserve attention in the opinions which we have received 

There is one other point that I should hke to mention at this stage, 
because it may save time if I do so I observe that one of the Judges 
of the Patna- Court apparently doubts the pover of this Legislatuie to 
r&strict the power of the High Court in contempt I thinlv the House will 
agree that there is no real foundation for such a contention The High 
Courts aie established under section 106 of the Government of India Act 
They are Courts of lecord in wrtue of that section If Honourable Mem- 
bers will refer to section 106 and wiU then turn to the 5th Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, they will see that that Schedule specified 
the piovisions of the Act which may be lepealed or altered by the Indian 
Legislature and they wiU find that the second entiy in that Schedule refers 
to section 106 So I do not think, should the House so desire, there can 
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be any doubt as to the legal power of the House to make such a restriction 
on the powers of the High Court It might be wise to insert in the Bill 
some saving clause providing that the existing jurisdiction of the High 
Court in contempt should not be affected by the BilL I think several of 
the High Couits have taken that point and it is certainly very well worthy 
of the consideration of the Select Committee, if the Bill ever goes to that 
body I think I am justifieil in saying that this BiU is a seiious attempt 
to deal with an admitted need in a lather no\el fashion, namely, by mak- 
ing the High Courts the guardians themselves of the subordinate Courts 
I trust the House will giie the BiU and my motion very careful consider- 
ation I think I am justified in claiming that the bulk of the opimons^we 
have received from authoritative sources support the mam principles 
of the BiU and though I admit — and admit qmte freely — ^that the BiU will 
require considerable amendment m Select Committee, I submit to the 
Hodse that it will be well adi ised to allow that reference 

Sir, I move that the Bill be referred to the Select Committee 

Mr Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichmopoly Non Muham- 
madan Enral} Sir, nhen this Bill was mtroduced into this House, the 
situation at that time in coiiiieetion with the budget vus sufh and the 
general ideas which the Party to which I have the honoiii to belong accept- 
ed at that time v ere such, that v e decided not to oppose the mere motion 
for leave That did not by any means imply. Sir, that we either accepted 
the piinciplc or the necessity for this Bill and therefore when we had 
the oppoituuity to peruse the contents of this Bill, we found. Sir, that 
the Bill was absolutely objectionable and therefore this Bill ought to 
be 1 ejected bj tins House The motion now made. Sir, gnes us the oppor-“ 
tunitj'’ to do so and also at the ? mie time, foitiinatoly the oppoitunity" 
to know the opinions which have been expressed on this Bill by the country 
as V ell as by the Com ts which liai e been affected by this Bill My Honour- 
able friend the Home Member veiy properly admitted that the opinions 
that have been received contained criticwms in detail and in profusion, 
if I may say so, on the scieial piOMS’on? of the Bill but he said that the . 
mam principle of the Bill has been generally accepted Although I agree 
that many Governments haie said m general teims that a Bill of this 
kind may be useful, I think if you examine the cnticisms that have been 
made, jou will find Sir, that theie is not one single pionsion of this 
Bill which may be consideied to have been generally accepted There are 
Go\ernments and High Comts wluch have taken exception to section 2, 
there are Go^ernments and High Couits which ha%e taken exception to 
sections 3 and 4, with the result that there is nothing left in the 
Bill upon which you can say that these Courts and these Governments are 
unanimous At the same time. Sir, you will have noticed that among the 
representations made by the public, by the Bar Associations and by the 
Press yhieh is Mtallj’ mteiested m this mattei, theie has been a un- 
animous chorus of utter disapproval of the prowsions of this Bill and 
the strongest objection to alloying this Assembly to legislate on a matter 
winch IS more or less obsolete 

Sir, the jurisdiction m contempt of Higlr Courts m England from 
which the jurisdiction m contempt of High Courts m thrs country has been 
derned is one vlnch aiosc dining thcAa\s of the Sfai Chambci in Eng- 
hnd That ninsdiction Sir, pertained to the Couits in England and it 
siirviVcd notwitlistandmg the attempts to place the administration of 
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.iu‘'tice on n thoronclih inipnrlml foo{in{r The nainre of this jiii isdiction, 
Sir, A on \m 11 not it e is one nlueli "nts the person accusing- the powci to 
lr\ the accused and tfi punish him suiimi.uih nitliout the usual form of 
judicial piocedmo oi a full tiial Tliat is a power, Sii, which ',vas con- 
sulcicd to la inherent in the Kiiigr and in the King’s Couits winch derived 
their piristlietion fitmi the King Whatever niighti bo the Instoiical value 
of that jiosjtinn Sir, so f,ir as niodt rn notions of ludicial administiation and 
jurisprudt in e are eoiRoined sueh n power is totallv repugnant to all 
ideas of nistiee md fan tij.il Sir, among the opinions that hare been 
recent d will be found opinions whieli point out that tbc state of things 
in Ament i is mneb bettt'r in this respect than even m England In 
Amene.-u Sir tlie idea tint a man can be jmnisbcd foi contempts of Courts 
committtt] b\ making observations uiion judees or trials after they bav'o 
tonninnied, the powir elaimed to trv and punish him bj way of ccotempt, 
IS a right wliieh is ojijiosed to the Declaralion of independenee'and is 
therefore a j-ower whieli Ins hot n considered to he hevond the junsdiction 
of tliO'C Courts Thtrefore, Sir, I put it to the House that it ^ould sum- 
marilv reject ain projinsil v Inch provides for tlic denial to the meanest 
subject in this eonntrv of the right of a full and fair trial upon evidence 
dulv recorded under the ordinary forms of procedure 

Sir, I do not nicnn to sav (hat (he law of contempt has absolutely 
no place in this coiiiun The law of contempt has three aspects 
There is first the law of contempt winch is intended to protect the due 
and impartial adni'nistralion of justice So far as Ibis is concerned, 
there arc (wo wavs in which this is dealt with In the first place, people 
should not he permitted to introduce an atmosphere of pre- 
ludiee, to jinjudice llic decision of points in dispute or adjudication before 
Courts, hv mnling eommeiits during tlic actual pendency of trials or 
causes and therehv of attempting to pervert the mind of the jurv or the 
judge as the case mav he, and interfcnng with the even and impartial 
administration of justice Secondly Sir, people should not commit con- 
tempts in respect of orders made by courts upon clients or vvntnesses 
Disobedience of these is technically called contempt, hut is really a yioln- 
tion of the law So far ns that is conceined, Sir, so far ns the protection 
needed for securing the due administration of lustice in particular cases 
under trial in Courts is conceined, that law is left unaffected hj this Bill 
and I need not make nnv observations thereon But, Sir, when we come to 
the question of so called contempts in its other two aspects that which is 
sought to he imposed on comments on pidges or Courts when the trial is 
over and on comments m rc'jpoct of Courts or Judges personally or in 
lespect of matters not necessaiilj under adjudic^ttion, the lyords of this 
section are sweeping 

“ tVhoevcr, by words either spoken or ivnttcn or by signs or by visible representa- 
tion or otherwise, interferes viitlt or obstructs or attempts to interfere with or obstruet 
the ndniinistration of justice in, or brings or attempts to bring into contempt, or lowers 
or attempts to lower the authority of, a Court specified in the Schedule or a Court 
subordinate thereto ” 

and the offender is punishable wutb rigoious imprisonment, etc ^ 

Sir, it has been the accepted principle followed by Judges in England, 
vrhatever might be the antiquity of this jurisdiction, that once a case is 
decided, the Judge who decided it is given over to cntieism and criticisms, 
however severe or unjust, passed upon such Jndges are not liable to the 
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jurisdiction in contempt of those Judges That is what the established 
decisions prove In the next jilace, Sir, if comments are made which are of 
the nature of a hbel, the Judge concerned has his ordinary remedy by 
way of proceeding for misdemeanour under the common lav or under our 
own procedure in this country There is no reason why a Judge v,ho lias 
been libelled should be placed in an exceptional position from that of other 
digmtaries or even the meanest citizen of the land He has gof his 
remedies in the ordinary course Why should that right be taken away 
fiom the accused and why should he be summarily tried without the 
ordinary forms and the protection of tribunals Therefore, Sir, this 
proposition has been well established in England and I submit that this 
Bill in purporting to reintroduce the same principle into this country la 
in reality creating an entirely new offence, an offence, which so far as High 
Courts are concerned, has never been exercised in England or in India in 
recent times 

Thirdly, Sir, the question arises as regards the rights of thfe High 
Courts to putush people for contempt of courts subordinate to these High 
Courts We have been told that there has been a conflict of decisions lu 
this matter I submit. Sir, that I am not going to enter into the question 
of this conflict of case-law So far as that is concerned, the Government 
may or may not have other ways of dealing with it But I can confidently 
say that this Bill is not the way of doing it If that is aU that is required, 
the duty of the Government is to withdraw this Bill altogether and frame 
another Bill merely to declare the law in respect of the jurisdiction of 
High- Courts But, Sir, I take a different ground altogether I submit 
that the jurisdiction of the High Courts to punish by summary process 
contempts of subordinate courts for comments not pendente hte is obsolete 
in England and is not recognised in other civilized countries So tai as 
the subordinate courts are concerned, I submit that if a subordinate court 
feels scandalized or libelled it should foUow the procedure which is pursued 
"by every other man who has been libelled or mahgned I do not tlunlc 
that it can have any higher rights than the other people possess All the 
Tights that a Judge can and need possess are the rights which are necessary 
to secure that in the eases actually before him the trial is not prejudiced 
by any wrongful act on the part of those outside the trial So far as 
that is concerned, the present law has been amply sufficient and it has 
not been contended that that law reqinres amendment 

Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of the House The last thing 
that I desire to urge is that not only are hbels or other offences which 
actually come within sections of the Indian Penal Code made punishable by 
tins summary process, but also new offences are created by section 2 which 
are of the most dangerous character I will again read the section and I 
would ask the House whether it is right that the pettiest officer, who may - 
be called a judicial ofiicer in this country, should take it upon himself, 
immediately there is anything upon which he feels his dignity wounded 
■or his prestige affected, to set these contempt proceedings in motion against 
people who may have made tona fide 

Mxi H Tonkinson (Homs Department Nominated Official) May 
I ask the Honourable Member in what manner under ihis Bill these couits 
are enabled to set this law in motion as has been just stated by my Honour- 
able friend 
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Sir Han Singh Gonr Not as a court of record 

Mr E H Ashworth There are two views, but I will not go intd 
this matter as it is a somewhat difficult one, and I think this House will 
agree that the pover of the chartered Courts should be declared, and it 
has been declared by this Bill 

There is a still more impoi'taUt point This House will scarcely agree! 
that chartered High Courts should have those powers and not other High 
Courts If they are necessary in the case of chartered High Courts I 
think everybody will agree they are necessary in the case of the BLigh 
Courts established by this Legislature and not by charter It is absolutely 
necessaiy unless you do away with the powers of the chartered High 
Courts which they have had from the earhest days of their existence and 
which I find no one has proposed to do away with — ^it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the other High Courts should have those powers How are yoti 
going to do it ? This Bill proposes a way to do it and the way the BiU 
proposes to do it is as far as possible to reproduce for the non-chartered 
High Courts the powers that the chartered High Courts claim to have 

I come now to the method of procedure The alternate e method of 
procedure v ould be apparently that some indictment or prosecution should 
be laid in a magistrate’s court On that any editor of a newspaper might 
be called up before the magistrate’s coiflrt Then there vould be an appeal 
and the case would ultimately come before the jSigh Court I may say 
that if you took the opinion of joumahsts in England they would teU you 
that they infinitely prefer the method which obtains of the matter coming 
slniglit up before the High Court I appeal to the opinion,. I heard only 
a few dni s ago and which T asked peimission to cite, of a former President 
of the Institute of Journalists in England He assured me the journalista 
at Homo vould be lery loath that that procedure should be changed to 
the ordinarj method of indictment They preferred the High Court taking 
iip tlie matter suo moUi and summarily {bievi manu) In the grpat 
majority of cases I think a warning will be given before any action is 
t.iken by the High Court , but it is absolutely necessary that there should 
bo a poMcr to contiol improper action, not only by. newspapers but by 
iTidnidnals I notice that in England the cases are grouped under four 
oatcgorifs Thev are — scandalous attacks upon Judges, causing obstruc- 
tinn m tlie hearing of a case, — misrepesentation of proceedings, — pre- 
judicing tlie public for and against the parties That is a very important 
mittfr Wc Ini c hoard this morning a case cited in vhich the local 
PrP'S creafed an atmosphere of prejudice against a certain accused person 
I do not think this House will denv that it is absolutely necessary +hat 
there should he a power to put a stop to such proceedings Lastly come 
iinproper cominents on the proceedings in a pending case In this con- 
iH I tion [ would point out that there seems to be a tendency m this conntrj’ 
to inr reisf the number of cases which may he tried by jurors and the 
nurnbrr of districts m which the lury’system is to preiail I certainly 
liopo (Inf nni such tendenev will haie no success until the jury sjs'tem 
b s sho-’ n that it operates towards the suppression of crime in a more 
• ii'sf.Kton manner than it docs But if there is any such tendency, I 
\ oulil point out that it mabes it all the more necessarv to have some such 
J )> lire in Ibis Bill Are yon to allow the jurors m a case to have their 
I 'iiiL ,in indieed hv wlnt thev see in their loe.al papers 7 It is qnite 
irnpu -ihlc to c'>"peet a juror not to read an aiticle He takes his paper 
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find he sees something m whicli he is going to he highly interested It 
is more Ihnn luiin.ni natuie to expect that he i\ill not read it, and yet 
reading that -aiticle may preicnt him being of any leal use to justice* in 
the administration of the case 

There is no truth in the suggestion that this poivei of pumshing a 
man is obsolete in England Cases ha\e constantly arisen in the last few 
j ears , 1 have seen many cases myself and I may mention the case of B V 
jlalion I am sure that other memhers could mention other cases Tlie 
courts are not sIom to call to account aiij’^ iici\spapei -uhich they consider 
has published any impioper aiticlc during the pendenev of the case The 
obiectioiis of tlio lost speaker, it seems to me, could be met by an assurance 
that it IS not the intention of the Bdl to preient criticism of cases ivtuch 
me fuiallj' concluded 

Aiiothei objection raised is that it is only in ioit serious cases that any 
action is taken in England Tins object ion is really the same as the one 
th.il the lay is obsolete If the lay ycrc to be corrcctlj’' stated, it is this 
for a long time the powers of the court ha\e been ^ely yide , but the 
courts do not usually take notice ot any comment, howeyer rmpiopcr, 
yliicli rcallj' does not seem likch to hai e a serious oTcct on the decision of 
cases , that is the onh sense in which jou con say that the law is obsolete 
The power has been theie, but it has not been exercised 

I notice in the opinions that some journalistic society says that the 
non-chai tcred Courts might \er}' well wait until they become chartered 
High Courts m the piocess of time These Couits will newei become High 
Coiuts in small areas because a certain number of Judges — I belle^e I am 
right m saMng at least seven — are needed to constitute a High Court As 
for the Court with which I ha^e been most connected — the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court ot Lucknow, which it is rumoured wiU become the Chief 
Court of Oudh — that Court is unbkelj' ever to become a High Court, 
heeause, unless the boundaries within its jurisdiction are enlarged, it 
wall be improbable that theie can be more than five Judges for 
w horn work can be found Arc we then to wait indefinitely for this neces- 
sary power ? 

It has also been said that the matter of punishing improper comments 
on proceedings might well be left to pubbe opinion Well, that argument 
appears'^'to me to be capable of indefinite application You might say of 
anj"^ crime that it should be left to pubbe opinion That would be small 
satisfaction to the parly affected The question to see is whether there 
IS a real danger which has to be met by legislation, and I cousrder that there 
's a real danger here When I was acting as Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, I often had objections by the Courts to impiopei comments on pro- 
ceedings, calling into question their fairness As a matter of fact it was 
not within my power to do anything If this Bill had been passed I do 
not suppose there would have been a single person committed , but the case 
would have been met by calling the attention of editors and individuals 
to the fact that they were laying themselves open to proceedings and that 
thej' would do well to be more wary m their comments 

Mr N 0 Kelkar My Honourable fiiend is aware that one Depart- 
ment of Government may share its responsibibty with another 

Coming to the Bill itself, my first point is that the Preamble and 
the Statement o| Objects an d Keasons are entirely misleading, — ^not 
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perhaps the Preamble so much as the Statement of Objects and Beasous 
If Government really "wanted to do all that they "want to do, they should 
have expressly said so in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, -whicU* 
ho"wever, they have not done If you look at the Preamble you "will find 
it therein stated 

“ Wherens doubts have arisen as to the power of a High Court of Judicature to 
punish contempts of subordinate Courts , 

And whereas it is expedient to resolve these doubts and to define and limit th* 
powers exeroiseable by a High Court and other supenor Courts in punishing contempts 
of Courts , It IS hereby enacted as follows ” 

What IS in the forefront of the Preamble is a desire or anxiety to 
reconcile certain conflicting judgments in the matter of contempt of 
court But if you go into the details of the Bill you -will find that 
much more has been imported into the body of the Bill than is vouched 
for by the Preamble The more objectionable features of the Bill appear 
to have been introduced, incidentally or, as it -were, -without any set or 
definite purpose The matters introduced are certainly in excess of 
the objects which the Bill is intended to serve, judging by the Preamble 
and thei Statement of Objects and Reasons If there was reaUy any 
doubt as to the powers of certain superior courts to take cognizance of 
and punish contempts of court in subordinate court, the BiU should 
have been confined only to that purpose, in which case, a Bill of that 
character could not have been objected to by any side of this House 
But even that was perhaps unnecessary, because, at present, ex hypothesi, 
the chartered High Courts have go^ that power They have got full 
power in this matter Whatever view one High Court may express aa 
against another, every High Court has got complete power to do what it 
likes, and contempt of court not being a statutory matter in its essential 
stage, the High Courts may go on doing what they like One High 
Court may take cognizance of contempts committed in lower courts, 
while another High Court may not, but the conflict would not be so 
serious as to necessitate a BiU of this character As I have said, if the 
Bill were, however, restricted only to a reconciliation of the conflict 
between the judgments of the different High Courts, I for one would 
not have objected to it The Bill, however, seeks to do three more 
things, and those are matters which, as I have said, are being imported 
into the Bill, and which are not vouched for by the Preamble oi^ the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons First of aU there is the definition of 
“ contempt of court ” Of course, if you introduce a BiU to deal with 
these things, you might very well say that you caUnot ,do without a 
definition But there are definitions and definitions, and as I shall later 
on pomt out, the definition, to my mmd, is very objectionable Secondly, 
there is an attempt to extend artificial and unjust protection to 
inferior tribunals, and the third matter that is introduced is the re-nval 
by enactment of an obsolete jumdiction and the elevation of what was 
an exception mto a regular rule Mr Ashworth has pointed out a 
sbght inaccuracy in the statement made by Air Rangaswami Iyengar 
that the contempt of court jurisdiction has become obsolete in England 
hir Chetty also has rightly pointed out that that is not whoUy ^ the 
case It is true to a certain extent, but only in so far as one aspect 
of the case is concerned Mr Ashworth, however, contended himself, 
as must have been observed, with only a reference to proceedings pending 
before a court I too admit that m England that jurisdiction has not 
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yet become obsolete, and courts very often and most vigorously and 
acinch c\eicise llic po^\el of "inmisliing contempts of court, whoncAcr 
they amount to an active obstruction in the administration of justice 
Itself But the real point of Mr Rangaswami Iyengar, when he said 
tlint jurisdiction was obsolete, was that courts in England very rarely 
took cognisance of what is called the scandalising of courts,' that is to 
say, offering criticisms, free criticisms, e^ en offensive criticisms upon 
cases that haie passed out of the hands of the court The need of 
otatutoiy reconciliation of conflicting case law, it will thus be seen, has 
been disingenuously exploited as a pretext for widening the scope of 
the substantn e penal law as well as its jurisdiction All courts, inferior 
as well ns superior, have at present quite ample powers to deal with 
contempts in the nature of actual obstruction to the administration of 
justice m pending cases, mark the words, “ in pending cases ” The 
Penal Code pro\ides for the punishment bv inferior couits of contempts 
of court committed while the proceedings are going on And supposing 
that there were omissions or defects in the provisions on the subject it 
would ha\c been quite fair and right for Government to amplify the 
law specifically on the particular point, and there would have been, 
in my opinion, no objection whatever to thus amplifying the provisions 
that are already there for that particular purpose But our real objec- 
tion IS to giving protection to courts after the cases before the courts 
arc decided, for, then, here as m England, they must be left and handed 
01 cr to general pubbe opinion for criticism Now, it may be said that 
eicn after cases have been decided by courts, and when critics come 
forward to criticise judgments of courts, the critics may be so unfair 
as to commit slander or defamation of the judicial officers concerned 
Perhaps tliat is true But, for mabcious defamation and undue scanda- 
lisation of judicial oflScers there is, I think, redress even now under the 
civil and criminal law of defamation There is absolutely nothing to 
prevent a judicial officer from resorting to a civil court or to a criminal 
court and filing a suit or a criminal complaint, as the case may be, for 
xindicatmg his own honour These officers, I take it, linois' full wefl. 
their own rights and they are also exercismg them If you look around 
the provinces you wdl find that Government have recently initiated a 
very vigorous policy of encouraging judicial and other officeis to lodge 
complaints and civil suits against newspaper critics In many cases, 
as perhaps the Home Member is aware. Government have been financing 
these officers to defend their honour and to vindicate their character 
and even legal assistance is amply given to the judicial officers If 
that 18 the case, if that cannot be denied, I do not sec what necessity 
there is for gmng these officers extraordinary and artificial protection 
of the character which is contemplated by the present Bill My point 
agamst givmg this extraordinary protection to judicial officers is that 
if you do that you take away, m my opinion, the last trace of control 
in the form of wholesome criticism of the Press and the pubbe upon 
their judicial decisions The definition of contempt is too wide as it 
is worded It includes matters of contempt and ridicule, even inherent 
or natural defects in the persons acting as judicial-officers The wording 

IS 

" Anybody irho eitber BnyB certain worde or does certain things inth the Intention 
of bringing a indieial oiboer into contempt or the probable consequence of ivlucli 15 
to bring the officer into contempt,” 
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Thcic ]l IS coiili‘m|)l nf com I I5iil lure \(m uill mi tlm( sonittiiius llie 
?bo; Amu niiioiiui pmi |(lui.i|Uo.) |o 'Oiuii.Mj nn (o( AHioiisiiod-. n p-.u 
latlici siibjcclnch miIIi tlu olluci Iiuii'kH (li.iii 'willi llii (nlu Iloiv- 
cACi, m eases a\1icio iiuluial olliciis lui\c ludi mifairl^, m llicir opinion, 
cidiciscd 1)\ cnlics I1 h\ can cciliin1\ jeant to hotli tlir tnii anti llic 
cimiinal bn\ for •vjiuIk aim}' their lionour The llomha\ Jli};)! (lourt 
has aheadv lield in one cast* I hat tlic law of defainalKHi and (, lander 
almost appi OMinatcs to tlie law ol (t>nlinij>l of comt \'ou, judicinl 
ohiccis Innc nndci the incMiit lav oiu nnut thiiiK m liieii fa\om amt 
It IS this Jn ( asi's ol conttinpt, the defendant does imt t the benefit 
of matt'Cis nf ]ni\de},'e vliuli m the ease of pinatt suits or (onifilainfs 
aic aiailahle to the dtiendant oi the atenad It jndit nil ofiieern tnKc 
]irne(‘edmfis iindei this law tlnn tin atiiiseil uonld not, J contend, >^'tt 
tlie Iienefit ol jnieilefrt vliieh he would oidinariK },'i t if it utn a nieie 
case ol defamation or slainh i in a tied oi a enminal t onri I would 
sm, fuithei, that aftoi all both pailits to this afTaii are Iiiiman The 
»hid}i:es aie hnnian, the eiitns ai(> huniaii \ow, it the critics are not 
to ioif'ct thcnisches, slionld it not la pioeidid that the Jud-jes {ilso 
should not foil'd tlnmsthts ? And ('(pialK, h\ ji.iritj of rensoninp, it 
the Judpes foipet tlunisches, the critus imn also he allowed to forget 
themsehes foi a while 'I'lie I’less of course is the '‘fourth estate” 
The -lodges form part of one estate of tin lealin, the I’lC'-s foims jiart 
of anothci , and 1 suppose the lights and obligations of one ])arl of the 
leahn iiiav faiih bo balanced against the lights and jirnileges of another 
constituent* of the lealm And then fore ni\ contention is that Go\crn- 
niciit ought not to ho so se\tie against the public press in the matter 
of ciiticising ludgmcnts in cases where the jirocecdiiigs arc not pending 
but have been finished 

Now on this ]ioiiit — of scandali/ing ludicial officers after trials 
before them arc finished, J will just leCei this House to one or two 
instances in point Of course lho\ me English instances and not Indian 
instances Thei will show, howcier, that -Judges sometimes forget 
themsehes in England also TiiKc the case of Air -Tnstice iMcCanlie 
■The House peihaps is well acquainted with that case In respect ot 
this pidicial pcrfoimanec of Mr Justice McCaidic, Afr hlassingliam, 
wilting in the Dai/y TIciahl, has ciiticised the implied censure of the 
State Sccietary foi India, indulged in bv Mi -Justice AlcC.iidie, ns “ a 
quite giatuitous political opinion pionounced without evidence ” and 
“ a judicial olTcnce ” I would repeat those words and ask the House 
to say ivliether the High Court -Judges hero also mai not forget them- 
selves when peiforming judicial duties Mr Bernard Houghton ivnting 
in the same paper savs that “ hli Justice kIcCardie has stated the 
common opinion of the lulmg classes in Britain and India which was of 
course a non-judicial act ” , and ]\Ir H 6 "Wells ivriting in the 
Wcstmvjsier Gazeiic says that ” Mr Justice McCardie pronounced an 
extra-judicial opinion on the Dvei case and that this pronouncement was a 
lawless outbreak on the part of the Court ” 1 again repeat the words 

that this pronouncement was a ” lawless outbreak on the part of the 
court ” And yet the High Court in England has not thought it fit 
to stand up for the dignity of the court and to summon any of these 
critics for contempt of couit My point theiefore is that the dignity of ^ 
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a ^judicial court ought not to be ovcrstressed or overstretched where the 
proceedings have alieady come to a finish 

Now many Members of this House are familiar with the conduct 
rf Judi^eg when they sit on the Bench Judges often behave in a way 
as if they were not amenable to any law, as if they are the incarnations 
of the King who is supposed to do no y'long Judges abuse then 
authority' and privileged position in three ways at least They slandef 
and abuse the parties, the court officers, and sometimes even pleaders 
and counsel, all of whom have practically no piotectioiu against the 
Judges This is an abuse of their poweis Secondly, they themselves 
in. then personal remaiks provoke contempt or ridicule, and are then 
angry if their ciitics indulge in a little bit of ridicule in return 
Thirdly, Judges aie often gudty of non-judicial conduct on the Bench, 
about which I have already read out to you on^e or two passages I 
just came across something about Justice Darling also, another great 
Judge of the London High Court, and the criticism that I am now going 
to read to you is fiom another Judge of a High Court, Mr Justice 
Beaman In a recent issue of the Bombay Law Journal I find this 

“ The decline of the English courts may be said to have dated from the 
plebiscite appointment of Lord Darling as the inimitable Court jester It is true that 
this unenviable notoriety went largely beyond the unfortunate recipient’s merits Eor, 
notwithstanding the storm of pubhc criticism with which his elevation to the Bench 
was greeted. Lord Darhng was, I believe, a very good judge, but early having 
obtained the reputation of a wit, it clung mShgnantly to h i m throughout his long 
judicial career In earlier days this would not much have mattered But that career 
eynchronised, unfortunately, with the rapid development of the sensational press The 
public only know Mr Justice Darhng, as reported for their delectation m the mfenoi 
papers Thus mirrored, posterity, were there no other record, might be pardoned for 
thinking him a great jester ratW than a great judge No judge can be constantly 
witty, even facetious, for year after year, and while some of Lord Darhng ’s mots 
were pretty enough, the endless stram of being obhged to furnish the eager reporters 
and tte adnurmg pubhc with an mexhaustible supply, wore the quahty so completely 
out of them that the reports with the stereotj-ped (laughter), (loud laughter), simply 
became boring ” • 

This IS the criticism passed by an eminent Judge of the Bombay High 
Court upon an eminent Judge of the London High Court and the ciiticisms 
appeared in a responsible law jouipial of Bombay All that shows, as 
I have contended, that Judges may forget themselves They may not 
know how to behave upon the Bench They may abuse their powers 
enormously I think therefore that the Press, which is the fourth state, 
should be allowed to forget itself m return now and them As has 
already been pointed out by my friend, ft has been held by the 
highest authorities in England that commitment for contempt should 
not he sought merely for vindicating the dignity or saving personal 
scandalisation of Judges I do not want to read some extracts to prove 
^that I thmk it will be accepted as a correct statement of the case 
that after the case is ov«r and proceedings are finished, the Judge and 
the conduct of the case are practically left to the public to do whatever 
they like with them There is, however, one pomt which m fairness to 
the Bill I can honestly say is a good pomt, and that is makmg the 
sentence definite for contempt of court That is, m my opimon, the 
only redeemmg feature of the Bdl, the definiteness about punishment 
to be awarded even by High Courts when they take cogmsance 
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Because as thmf^s stnuci at present if llie Ilia'll Couris take cognisance 
of contempts oi court, there is absohilclv no Jnnit to tlic ]>iini Juiieiit 
lUiich may be niflieted uiion the olleiiflir Jn the absrncf oi such Jiro- 
\iHion Ilif?h (iourls could suptradd tine ami nejn isomn'mt and com 
pulsory a])olo"j witliont ■\\hKh no conldniit uits np idid as p irpul 
'This Bill puts an. ciul to it, as it deiinei and limits jnuiisliincnt Tlint 
I say, IS a pood point about tlie Bill For instance, I %'nnt severely to 
criticise a Judpe I can say to mjsclf " litre is si\ montiis' imprison 
inent and Ks 1,000 fine ” 

Mr Karchandrai Vrhindns (Sind Non Muhammadan) Y/liere la 
Bs 1,000 ? It IS unlimited 

Idx N. 0 Kelljar I accept the cornet ion , the fine is unlimited, 
but the imprisonment at any late is limited 'What is the state of things 
aa at present ? You criticise a Judge You tliink jou arc riglit Tim 
comt sa 3 '’S “ No, v,c hold jou giiiltv ” What is the con‘CfjUcncc ? I 
may be prepared to sutTci a definite penaltj and ‘-ay 1 am quits s.ith 
the Judge But I cannot Put certamlj it should be iii inj pov cr to 
say that, if the opinion I hold about the Judge’s conduct is light If 
1 avero hold enougli, if I ncrc public-sini ited enough, I v, ould sa} I 
would accept jail rather tlian undcigo hunnlmtion But under the 
existing state of things the High Coiiit t ould not let me out of jail 
though I undergo a definite sentence uulcss I am prcpaicd to ninhc an 
apology to the court r\hich m sonic cases aiould be a h^pocI’tIcal and 
an insincere apology I do not know iihat benefit the lligli Couit noiild 
receive from an apologj like that But it is m the povci of tlio High 
Court at present to compel a man to submit an apologj Therefore” I 
say that thcie is one good point about the picscnt Bill vhich I cerlainlv 
like 


Mr M S Aney Which you have learnt at your own cost, I bolle^ c 

Bilr N 0 Kelkar I am not going to indulge in personalities But 
my point is this, that this small redeeming feature of the Bill cannot 
outweigh the other gras e defects m the Bill and therefore I am opposing 
it The Bill seems to put a judicial officer on a par with the Goiciii 
ment themselves for artificial protection, judging by the similaritj of 
wording of the penalties attached to section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code In the case of such trials before High Courts, the trial is bj 
jury This is the case at least in the metropolitan cities and also m 
certain other places But in trials of contempt of courts the intenmn- 
tion of “12 men of ideal comraonsense ” would be lacking, and the 
accused will be face to faeei with a High Court without the assistance 
of a jury My point, therefore, is that from all these points of view thf 
Bill IS objectionable 

I have only one more remark to make It is this, that by bringing 
the judicial officers on a level with Government and defining contempt 
of court almost on the lines of section 124 A, Go\crnraent are giving 
individually to each judicial officer the whole of the artificial protec- 
tion which they claim for them'-ehes as a coiporate body I can undei- 
stand Government claiming that piotcction under section 124 A. for 
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themseltes, but I cannot understand that excessive protection being 
given to a judicial officer as if be were an integral part of tbe sovereignty 
itself That is my objection to tbe Bill I have been fair enough to 
state wbat I think is a good point in tbe Bill That, however, is a single 
point and it eannot outweigh the other, and many disadvantages which 
are patent in the BiU 

Several Honout aile Members . 1 move that the question be now 

imt 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces European) Sir, 
in addressing this Honourable House on this Bill, I wish at the outset 
to make it elear that I do not commit myself to any opinion on the 
merits of apy one single clause of the Bill Readmg the proposed 
measure cursorily, it seems to me that there is room for drastic alter- 
ations, as has been pomted out by the Calcutta High Court and other 
high authorities One detail which I may mention is that the Bill does 
not contain a very usual power in cases of contempt, namely, a power 
to drop proceedings upon apology or proper reparation being made 
But, this IS not the time to consider or go into any details of the BiU 

I confine myself entirely to the principle of the Bill That is the only 

matter now before the House Either this House will commit itself 
to the principle of the Bill or, if it refuses the motion now before it, 
it will commit itself to another principle, which I shall presently 
mention The mam principle of this Bdl, as I undei*stand it, is to define 
and restrict the powers of provincial High Courts to punish by summary 
procedure contempts (a) of themselves and (&) of courts subordinate 

to them The woids m the Pieamble “ High Court and other superior 

Courts ” aie, I think, misleading Every court of a Judicial Commis- 
sionei mentioned m the Schedule attached to the BiU is a High Court 
within the meanmg of the General Clauses Act The attitude of this 
Honourable House towards the principle underlying this Bill ought not 
to be prejudiced or fogged by any reference to details or by any 
imaginary pictures as to what a couit might do if such and such powers 
weie to be given to it The High Court m each provmce, if I under 
stand its position rightly, is the repository of the liberties of the people 
of that province That is a trust created by the public, and it seems 
to me, with all respect for those who may differ from me, that it is a 
pubhc duty of the first order to maintam the authority of these High 
Courts m every reasonable way, and to accord to such courts that 
public confidence to which, by their position, they are entitled Now 
the Bill before the House does not arm, m prmciple, to create any new 
jurisdiction It' is stated to be a Bill to clear doubts with regard to the 
scope and meidence of a jurisdiction already existmg I jom'issue on 
the statement that this jurisdiction to punish for contempt is obsoleto 
m England Only last year, just about twelve months ago, two lead- 
ing newspapers were summarily dealt with for contempt and heavily 
fined by reason of hanng made improper remarks concerning a some- 
what notorious criminal trial that was thou in progress One of those 
papers was the Evening Standaid, I forget the name of the other, and I 
think the fine imposed in one case was something like £2,000 Now 
I submit the following questions for the considei ation of Honourable 
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llembcr^ Does tbis Ilou'^f tli’iik that tl IIi^K Court rhou’d ha- c 
pQ^gj" protect froio attenipls to in^^rferc s ith or the 

due administration of lu-tict hiforf M'-clf ? Xf^t X *o, dof' ■‘I 's 
Ho-use consider that '^imh pO’Tcr «-ho’ild h‘ limited to the chartered 
Hieh Courts onlr and timt the Central Pro. lu*';, Oudh and '^ind rliould 
be vithout tho‘-e po\"'rr' in thnr r spi'ctr, c Ili^h Courts 1 Xcit, is it 
or IS it not desirable that each H'gh Court •should h.aie po’-er, upon 
Eimilar pnncinks, to afford ■similar p’-otertK-n to the courts puhordinatc 
to it ^ Finallv, ha': thm IIou'^o arv cau'-e to doubt that the Iliah Court 
in evers” pronnee Cdn be tm‘-*cd to n*:e po • cr^ to jtunish cfntcmpt 
sumiDErilv vith the came careful discretion, rcBlnct'on to c''ccptiorEl 
cases and impartiality mith arhich the chartered High Cour's ha c 
hitherto esertaced such po '‘crs and v uh v hich Oihc- II’uli Ceiurts h'-sc 
exercised potvers conferred on them In the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure ? Xo''' if this Uonce is of op.nion that it xs rccponcd/e to 
maintain the authonr- of its High Ceuirts and to define and clear up 
and restrict thur summarr pe.r-ers to punnh for con'empt' and it thns 
Honse has confidence in its High Courts that thca *^ill not ahu'o the-.n 


potrers then m; submission is that the Ilou^e should accept t^is pro- 
posal to submit the Bill to a Select Committee The House t’i> 1 hare 
plenty of opportumt: to keep the cnactmc’^t dorm to its proper limPs 
srheii the BiU, as amended k the Commrtce, comes up for corsldera- 
tion. The la*” of cc/nterapt m India is at pre'^mit in an unrertain "rd 
nehuloTLS state, and require' eram’nrtion and definition in this Central 
Legislature so far as that Legidaturi. is competent to do 'o. Tiic hf'st 
tray of carrying out tb>s eramination and definition is be a detailed 
analysis of such a Bid as that no~ before the Uou'e This 'iiould be 
done after the Seket Commit'ee has dealt vnth the Bill I therefore 


support this motion. I ask the nousc not to allow its sol er juderment 
of the simple question before it to be led a'^ay by any enlargements or 
esaggerations of the details of the Bill. The Bill rfill require careful 
arammation and probably very dras'ic alteration , but the pnncipk 
which vre are up agains*' is this — are we gome to support tne anthonty 
of our High Court' " Bemember our High Courts are rot an ex^cuti’ ^ 
rn-esponsfole to this Hous^- they are the tru'tees of pubbe Iioerty 
Axe we going to sunport the autnonty of these Hieh Court' and grre 
them the po'^er to keen them'el“es ahovp contempt in mrttpr' where 
the administration of justice would be ob'tructed notoriously m any 
pre-judgment by the Press of a case sui iitdic( — that is a usual form 
of offence 7 Or are we going to commit oursekes to this view that 
Judges do not always behave themselves judicially on the Bench or 
the High Courts are not to be tru'ted or to an enaguerated opinion 
vrhieh. I have read, that every pettv -Judne and I'lagistrate will he able 
to repress the liberty of ennei'm and speech ^ These are all exansera- 
tions I ask the House not to pay any attention to them but to choose 
between two principle Axe we gomg to authorise and Mipport 
our High Courts in their pre'^'ge or are we gomn to denv them that 
sunport upon the ground -^hat we cannot trust them'^? IVhich will be the 
better choice for the coxmtiy * I strongly snpport the motion: and I 
rttonuneiid. if that motion ernunenos xi'elf to this Honourable House, 
that the name of Khan Bahadur JTali I-Iuhammad HussanaEy be added 
to the Celpct Commrtf^^-e 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (Bomliay Noimnaterl M'oii-Official) Mi 
Picsideiit, I cannot but icgict that dm mg llie couibc of this debate ob- 
serialioins ba%c been nuidc calculated to lo\\ei tbe dignity and autho- 
iit\ ot otir com Is I ^ cut me to think, Sii, that this Assembly should 
be ^clT icalons of the ropidalion, the indeiiendcnce and the aiithoiity 
of the iiidieial eomW in tins comili}’- and as demociatic institutions and 
represeniatne and popnlai goieinincnt adiaiice, it is all Ihe more necessary 
that the courts should be mdejicndcnt and should be lespectcd by the 
gcneial public And fioni that point of view, as 1 liaie said, I cannot 
but regict the obsei lalion'-' that ha\e been made to-daj’' which aie calculated 
in the mind of the public to hniei the dignity and the authoiity of our 
courts 

Noy, hfr President, cien those yho haAC opposed this Bill to-day 
liiue been compelled to acknoylcdire that it is absolutely neceasary for 
the free and iiidcpcndeut administiation of justice that, yhile a case is suh 
TUfhcc, no discusiuon and criticism of that ease eithei in newspapers or 
othcnMsc should be alloyed If that iinnciplc is once conceded, Mr 
l^iesident 'oii yill sec yhat tlie Bill proposes to effect At present the 
Jligli Com Is bale the poyer to deal yith contempts of this chaiactcr, 
namely, the interference yith the adnuiistration of justice while a case 
is snh jiuh-cc before it by criticisms, for instance, in the public press 
Iloy equally necessary, Mr President, it is that similar interference 
yith justice yhile a tiial is taking place in a mofussil toym" should not 
be alloyed For instance t<ike a cnminal tiial taking place m the Bombay 
ITigli Court Sessions While that trial is going on, no newspaper can offer 
anj* ciilicism likely to interfere yith the administiation of justice, but 
supposing that %cry tiial or similai trial yore held m AJiniedabad or Poona, 
then, as the lay at present stands, it is doubtful whether the High Court 
can deal yith a contomiit of that character Is it not therefore, hlr 
President, iicccssarj’’ and adwsabic that the law should be put beyond all 
doubt and that poyci sliould be yested if necessary in the High Court to 
deal not only ivith cases of contempt yith legard to trials befoie it but with 
regards to trials in couits suboidniate to the High Couit 

Ml President, yhile I am of the yiew that it is necessary to legislate 
in order to remo'V'p all doubt as to the piesent powers of-nthe High Courts 
in this mattci, I confess that the Bill as diafted iS a rery badly drafted 
BiU indeed jUI that was nocessai'y to mv mind y'as to haye enacted 
a section or two meiely saying that the High Courts shall be deemed to 
haAc alyays had the poyci of punialung contempts of subordinate courts, 
without attempting to define “ contempt ”, leaAung it to the High 
Com-ts to decide what yas contempt according to the estabhshed tradi- 
tions and practices of the High Courts In that case you would have 
avoided all the controyei-sy that has taken place to-day If you 
had merelj’' sgid that the High Courts shall be deemed to have had with 
regard to the subordmate courts the same powers that they have as 
regards themselves in this matter, thereby remoy|ing doubts at present 
thrown upon their powers to deal with contempts of suboidinate courts, 
there would have been no trouble and you would not have had to define 
the extent of their powers' They' are theie , and you merely remove 
the doubts Then, secondly, if you wanted to place the Judicial Com- 
missioners’ Courts and some other Courts on the same footing as the 
chartered High Courts, you could ha^m done it, by a section Mr President, 
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I venture to say therefore that this Bill if drafted as i£< suggested albove 
•would have contained only two sections, and tliat would have excited much 
less controversy than it has done to-day I cannot help thinking, -with 
all deference to the draftsman of the Bill, whatevjer the department coil-' 
cerned is, either the Legislative Department or the Home Depf^rtment, 
that the Bill is very badly drafted indeed , and I do hope thp-t "when 
the matter goes to the Select Committee the Bill will be transformed 
As I have said, the Bill, through trying to carry out a principle of which 
I approve, tries to carry it out in a form which is certainly not accept- 
able to me But I do think that the matter is one which requires legis- 
lalion The matter is one which requires to go to the Select Committee 
where the BiU may be put into proper form, and that it would not be 
advisable for tins Assembly to throw out the Bill at this stage when it 
has been conceded practically on all sides that the evil reqiuies legislative 
remedy The only question is the proper form in which to do it, and that 
IS a matter which, I submit. Sir, can bo threshed out in Select Committee 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces Non- 
hruliammadan Urban) Sir, I rise to make a humble effort to pour oil 
over ti oublcd waters It seems to me that while speeches have been made 
from opposite standpoints, the object of the speakers is one and the same 
T vill not trouble the House by a speech on the merits of the Bill generally, 
but I shall simply make an offer based upon the suggestion which my 
friend the Honourable Sir Chimanlal Setalved has made The view that 
he has taken of the drafting of the BiU and of the provisions of it is ithe 
MOV that 1 also take of the Bill I do bebeve that it is very badly 
drafted Now, although the Preamble to the Bill and the Statement of 
Obiects and Kcasons deal "with one aspect of the Bill, we find, when we 
read tlie BiU, that there is another aspect also In fact it is impossible 
to sav which of the two constitutes the principle of the BiH We find 
that section 2 has a definition of contempt and provides a punishment for 
the offence which is substantive legislation Then, -we find provisions as 
to how to deal "with cases of contempt Now, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
lias suggested tliat the only object aimed at is what is disclosed by the 
Preamble and the Statement of Objects and Reasons, namely, that the 
High Courts of Judicature m India which are established by Royal 
Chaiter should have jurisdiction to take cognirnnce of cases of contempt 
when committed against their subordinate Courts and that superior 
Courts of final appeal which to all intents and purposes exercise the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts in the various provinces in which they are 
established but were not constituted by Letters Patent, should also have 
the same power to deal with cases of contempt whether committJed in 
respect of these superior Courts or Courts subordinate to them If that 
was the only object, then, as pointed out by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, it 
could be attained by just two* simple sections The first removing the 
doubts which exist as to the jurisdiction of the High Courts established 
by Royal Charter and the Second section giving the same powers to 
courts vluch arc not so established, for instance, the Judicial Commis- 
Rioiior’s Court in Sind and other provinces That is declared to be the 
only ohiect of the BiU , at any rate should be the chief object if not the 
onh object of the Bill But the attempt to attain the impossible 
namely, to define contempt of court, which has not yet been defined in 
any part of the world, is, I think, a fruitless attempt This new definition 
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onimot be allowed to stand or to be accepted by the House even at this 
stage ol tlie Bill, because, as I have said, it is very difficult to accept the 
piinciple contained in clauses 3 and 4 which lay down that the High 
Courts shall ha\e the same junsdiction in respect of subordinate couits 
as Iluv li.ne in respect of contempts of their own authoiity if it is lo 
be taken wath the new dcflnition I therefoie make this ofiPer that, if my 
Honourable friend the Jlembcr in charge of the Bill will agiee to eliminate' 
the new ofience which he has created by clause 2 and agree to take the 
Bill to the Select Committee in outer to secure the two prmcipal objects 
wluch arc mentioned in the Preamble and the Statement of Objects and 
Beasons, I A\ould beg the House not to oppose the Bill at this stage K 
howe\er my fnond the Member in charge has any objection to that course 
and if he thinks that clause 2 contains the principle of the Bdl as much 
as anj other clause, then in that case I shall be bound to oppose the motion 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 
should hke to make my position perfectly clear as I think I made it m 
my first speech I there laid down thice questions of principle involved in 
,the Bill One was that doubts should be resohed The second principle 
was that the courts, not now empowered, which are in the same position 
os High Courtsl, should get the powers of a court of lecord And the 
third principle was that the power of punisliment of the High Court 
ahould be restricted to six months I mode it clear that I did not desire 
to restrict the jurisdiction Those are the only thiee points of principle 
in the Bill and those, I understand, are the points on which my Honourable 
friend is willing to meet me But he muyt listen for one moment if he 
will be so good and bear v/ith me on one point A fierce attack hay been 
made on the drafting of the BiU I should hke to know what kind of 
attadc would ha\e been made on it if we had produced a BiU and circulated 
it and said that we would leave vague what contempt of court means I 
can imagine the outcry Vague — doubtful — -ambiguous — ^no guide to the 
Courts — I can hear it all I am delighted to find that the H-ouse is willing 
to do without this definition But this is not the view we should’ have 
got if we had not tried to deBne contempt of couit I am perfectly pi’‘e- 
pared to lea\e it as proposed Nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to have done so from the begimimg I do not think the 
House has done less than justice to the draftsman, but we need not be 
at loggerheads on questions of principles "While recogmsmg how great 
would have been the criticism if I had brought in a Bill containing no 
definition of contempt of court, I welcome the decision of the House that 
none is necessary and I accept the decision of the House that we should not 
define it 

Before I conclude, however, I must make one observation In the 
eourse of the debate on the Bill one Honourable Member has thought fit 
to cast aspersions on the whole body of Magistrates) in this country He 
has observed that they are appointed by the Executive Government and 
are mere agents of that body He has demed them the right to be ealled 
Courts Now, I would hke to know in what eountry in the world Magis- 
trates are not appointed by the Exeeutive Government ? I assert that 
he has donei a great injustice to a devoted body of men and to a Baa-gfe 
body of his own countrymen who carry out magisterial functions with 
honesty, care and discretion Sir, I am sorry if I become heat » ■ this 
matter It is not right, it is not just, to attack tht pubhc 
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discharge their pubhc duties on the whole admiiably' in India m the 
rucig’steiial courts I cannot pass over such an attack in silence To 
retell to the matter befoie us Sir, I welcome the suggestion of my 
Honourable fnend the Pandit that he will not object to the main principles 
I therefore hope the House will aUow the reference to the Select Com- 
mittee to be earned, and 1 will only say I have been asked to add to that 
Committee, if the House approves, the name of Edian Bahadur W M 
Hussanally 

IVIr N M Dumasia May I suggest the name of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad f 

Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty May I suggest the name of Pandit 
Mo trial Nehru ? 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad If the Home Member will put in Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s name and spare me I shall be grateful 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I shall be very glad to 
add Pandit Motilal Nehru’s name I understand -the names to be added 
are Khan Bahadur W M Hussanally and Pandit Motilal Nehru 

Mr President The question is that the names of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Khan Bahadur Wall Muhammad Hussanally be added to the 
Select Committee 

The motion was adopted 

Mr President The question is 

“ That tlie BiU to define and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing 
contempt of courts he referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr H Tonkinson, 
Mr h G-raham, Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ghulam Bari, 
Colonel Sit Henry Stanyon, Diwan Bahadur T Rangachnar, Mr A Rangaswanii 
Iyengar, Mr K C Neogy, M N M Dumasm, bir Han Smgh Gour, Mr S O Ghose, 
Mr N C Kclkar, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Khan Bahadur W AL Hassanally, and the 
Mover, and that the number of members wliosc presence shall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall be six ” 

The motion was adopted 
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Tuesday, 1st Septembet, 1925 
THE SIHH GUKDWAEAS (SUPPLEMENTAHY) BILL 
The Eonoinable Sir Alexander Kfuddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 
move 

‘ ‘ Tint the Bill to supplcmeut certain provisions ‘ of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 
1925, be taken into consider ition ” 

The object of this BiU, I exiilained when I moved foi leave to in- 
troduce, IS to vahdate certain proAusions of the Sikh Gurdwaias Act, an 
Act which has been passed by the Punjab Legislative Council and con- 
tains certain provisions which, in oui judgment, are beyond the legislative 
power of that Council I need not, I think, detain the House by gomg 
thiough the indimdual provisions It wdl be sufficient for me to point 
out that some of the piovisions at any rate confer jurisdiction oU the 
High Could We hare alvajs held, and we hare been so advised, that that 
IS an exercise of legislatne power beyond the jurisdiction of the local 
Legislative Council It is foi that leason I am moving this Bill to-day foi 
consideiatiou 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Dnisions 
Non-Mahammadan Rural) Sii, I have great pleasure m supporting the 
motion made by the Honoiuable the Home Member which is now before 
the House I eongiatulate the Government of India and the Government 
of the Punjab, audrparticulaily His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey on 
the passing of the Gurdwara Act, and I also congratulate my Sikh fiiends 
who have been fightmg for Gurdwara reform smee 1920 Now, Sir, during 
these five years, there were three attempts made to pass a Guidwara Act 
The fiist attempt was'-made m 1921, when the Goveimment proposed a 
certain measure, but finding that it did not satisfy Sikh opinion, they drop- 
ped it The second was in 1922, when the Government passed a Gurdwara 
Act in the teeth of tlie opposition of the Sikh and Hmdu members, and the 
Act remained a dead letter- Srr Malcolm Hailey saw the wisdom of 
' accejiting the mam principles for Avhich the Sikhs contended He saw the 
wisdom, m spite of some of his preiious uttciances, of yieldmg to Sikh 
pubhc opimon in the matter of the rebgious reform and management of 
Sikh Guidwaras, and he most certainly deserves our congratulation upon 
the course which he has pursued The Sdihs have had to carry on a terri- 
ble struggle durmgdhe last five yeais to achieve the result which they ha\e 
uow achieved It is true that some of them have expressed the opinion 
' that the Bill has a few shoitcomings It is also true that there are others 
like my friend on my left, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, who are not satisfied 
vith all the provisions that have been embodied in the Bill But as my 
Honourable friend Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi has said, all is well that ends 
well, and the fact that the Sikh, Hindu and iMussalman klembers of the 
Punjab Legislative Coimcil unauunously accorded their support to the 
Bdl IS a fact which has its on n importance Therefoie, Sii, I heartdy 
joia vath my friends in eongiatidating His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey 
upon the wisdom which he has shown in acceptmg the BiU and in seeing 
it tlirough the Couned 

There is one ciicumstance, however, to which I wish tu draw the atten- 
tion of the House In the course of the debate on the Bill more than one 
klember of the Pimjab Legislatne Council expressed the hope that the 
Government vould lelease those Sikh prisoners who had been imprisoned 
foi having taken part m the Guidvaia refoim moiement and those who 
veie undei tiial No one has labouied to bung about the passing of tlie 
L4DPI 
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Comuiitlee Uccopted the Act, and passed a lesoliiLum saying that it 

■would woik the Act liolcheartedlj' The leadei-s who ha^e been under- 
going trial m the L.ihoie jml for the last two yeai-s* lia-ie also made a 
similar declaration 

The Tuhunc of August the 5th, says 

‘‘tVo undorsfTnd on '.on good anthont} tint ilmost nil tlio Sikh leaders novr 
(oiifimd in the Lahore Fort nro agreed that Sil hs should wholeheartedly work the 
bikh (jurdwans Act, 19125 Thev ha\o now actually passed the folloinug resolution 
Without a single dissentient ■voice 

‘ Kcselvcd that in spite of certain shortcomings in the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 19<25, 
we apjH'al to the Puuth to i\ork it out iiholeheartcdh At the same time wo wish 
to make it perfeeth clear that ve are not prepared to come out by giving anj under 
takinc as a condition of our release ’ *' 

Therefore so far as tlic jiromise to obey the law is conceincd, tchieh 
)s the first condition laid down b^\' IIis Excellencj’^ Sir Malcolm Hailey, you 
hn\c got it in the resolution passed by the leaders Thev have appealed 
to the Paiith to atorlv out the Act ■wholeheartedly I submit. Sir, that that 
sechrts the mam part, the substantial part, of the conditions which the 
Go^einTtirni laid down When you hn^e got a unoDimou<^ resolution of 
the leadeis appealing to the Panth to work out the Act w'holeheartedly, 

I submit that that condition has been fulfilled. 

Noi%, os regards the second condition, tliat they should give an under- 
taking tint thev ■will not seek by means of force, oi show of force, or by 
criminal trespass to gain control of possession of any shi me oi the property 
attached to it oi its endowments, I submit the Government should waive 
It AVlion tile Sikli leadeis piomisc to woik out the Act wlioleheartedlj’^, 
that implies that they will act under the'lnw Whatevci shrines or Guid- 
wdiiis thev took possession of in the carh daj's of tliii movement have 
been seemed to them bv the legislation avhich the Government have accept- 
ed If there was any irregulaiity or any violation of the law involved in 
the piocedure adopted hi am Sikh in tlie eaily part of the campaign, 
that has been fullv condoned by the Goveinment by the Act which has 
keen passed There is no reason to think now' tliat tlieie wull be any such 
vnolation lesoited to and to aslr these leadeis of Sdeh imblic opmion to 
sign an imdei taking that thev will not act against ■'^he Inw is, I submit, 
un icccssaiy It is not only unnecessary , it is unjust to them, it is humi- 
liating to them This is not the impression of any one single man It is 
the opinion of the community as a whole I woidd draAv the attention of 
the House and of the Honourable the Horae, I\Iember, to the icsolntion 
passed by the Shnomam Gurdwara Prabandhalc Committee They have 
passed a lesolution saying that the conditions imposed are tnmecessary, 
tliat the conditions imposed for the release of prisoner^ are unnecessary, 
unjust and derogatory, and tliey hold that no self-respecting 8ikh can 
give the jndertakmg aslted foi The leaders, theiefore, are placed m this 
position They have declared their acceptance of the provnsions of the 
new Act They have advosed the Panth to work out the Act ±rom winch it 
may be assumed that thev' will work out the Act when they come out They 
have at the 'lamc time made it clear that they cannot purchase their release 
by giving such an undertaking as is asked for in the second part of the 
condition^, laid down hv the Punjab Gov'ernment Tlie Hoiwc w ill lemember 
Sir, that theke leaders include men of bisrh positions m the .Sikh commumty 
One of them, Saidai Bahadur Mehtab Singh, was a Government Adv'oeate 
for many years, and Dopntv President of the Punjab Legislativ'e Council 
for a long time He and others earned on an agitation m older that they 
might get a control over then Gnidwaias, they hav'e now obtained that 
control They made great sacrifices in order to gain that eontiol, and nc 
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■nlieu the Giardwaia Act has been passed, the hand of friendship ought to 
he extended to the Sddis in all sineenty and -\\ainith, so that the object 
which Ills Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailej has repeal edh expressed to 
be the object of his Go'sernment, and ivluch His Excellency rhe Viceioy 
said was the object of the GoAernment of India, may be fully achieved 
So long a= these leaders are not released, we may take it that the Aet wiU 
not leceive a fair tiial It is not hkelj that the Sildi community wuU go 
forward to work the Aet while the leaders who fought for it, who worked 
for it, who sacrificed themselves for it, are still m jail The House is aware 
that these leaders were arrested two jears ago For full two years they 
haie been undergoing harassing tri&l Nearly 450 witnesses baic been 
examined The tiaal has cost a great deal of public monej, .md these 
gentlemen have been locked uji m the Lahore Jail during aJ this tune 
Now tliat the Act has been passed, if the Goieiruncnt desire to obliterate 
all bittemess of memory, I submit a clear course is open to them The 
leaders haie pubhcly declared that thej' wiU give their uholehcarted sup- 
poit to the law That means that thei' wdl obej the law which has been 
laid down in the Guidwaia Act Iteason demands that the Goiernment 
shoidd now rense their_opinion In the speech which we had the iinvilcge 
to hear on the 20th instant. His Excellency the Viceroy said 

‘ During the ivholo course of the events "ind coutrovcrsies ■which have engaged 
•pubbo attention and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed the pubbe peace in the 
Punjab, the Government of the Punjab and mj o\\n Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote by everv means in our poiver a stable, 
an equitable and a fnendly settlement of all the matters in issue, wliieh shall do 
justice to the chums of all the interests legituuateJj concerned and ivhich In 
particular, shall restore the traditionaf relations of good understanding and mutual 
confidence betiveon Government and the bikh community It is my bebef that those 
relations, glorious in ivar and ‘ no less renowned ' m peace, whatever misunderstandings 
have ansen and •whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred Jiave never in truth 
suffered more than a partial and temporaij disturbance, and I welcome every prospect 
of their complete renewal and consobdation ” 

Now, Sir, I plead that this complete lenewal and cousobdaiton de- 
mands that these prisoners should be released aud that the trial should be 
ended As both, His Excellency the Viceioy and His Excellency Sn 
Malcolm Hailey have fully acknowledged the talne of the friendship of the 
Siklis, it may seem unnecessary to icmind tins House and the Go-v eminent 
of what Goiernment owe to the Sikhs But peihnps it wdl not he out of 
place to quote in this connection a passage from a speech of Sir jMichael 

r\ Hti’i nr* TT linn lin Tf’oc n-pnn-r nf flir* PtTmoli Ssnonl. inrr in 1017 Sir 
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pu 1 )lic iininl)crs of iin SAli friends cnme to sec nio not mtli sorrow but with a feeling 
of pndo nt the heroic sacnficOj and it is a matter of histoi^ that from that dav 
tho Sikli eagerness for recruiting received its strongest impetus That, gentlemen, 
IS tho true spirit of an indomitable race which fears onlj disgrace but is proud of 
an honourable death, that is the spirit winch has enabled jour committee not onlj 
to fill tho gaps made In tho war, but to provide thousands of fighting men over and 
above, that is tho spirit which in the concluding words of your address wall enable 
30U to beep on sending ‘ men to the armj in ever increasing numbers tdl victorj 13 
achieved ' 

That was said m 1917 A 3 ear later when the war w^as over, Mr Lloyd 
George, spending as Prime Minis! ei, of the sertices of Indians in the 
House of Commons, said 

“ tVe have had four 3 ears of great brotherhood Let it not end there ” 

I saj’, Sir, to the Government, let not the camaraderie which has grown 
up among the Sihlis and oiu British fellow' siihiects not merel}'’ during 
four aeais of war but foi decades, for more than a century, end where 
it stands at present Ilcie is a case m which tlie Sikhs, owing to their 
desire to obtain control otci tlieir religious endoAnnents, haAC earned on 
an agitation for 3 ears, the3 liaAC made gieat saciifiees, thousands of their 
men IiaAc gone to jail, thousands ha\p suffeied in man3’’ other AAays At 
the end of four years the GoAernment haAC recognised the justice and 
wisdom of acceding to (he piincipal demands foi wlncli they haAe been 
fighting When the Gnidwara Act Aias passed, one Avould haAe expected 
that all the grateful recollection of the camaraderie between the Sikhs and 
the English AAould enable the GoAcrnment to declare that there was an end 
to all the diiTciences between them and the Sikhs, that aU those prisoners 
who are now undergoing imprisonment and haA’c not been guilty of any 
Aiolence or incitement to Aioleuce, Avould be released, and that the case 
which has been diaggiug its misciable length for the last tw'o years, during 
AAhicli period the flower of the Sikh community haA'e been confined to tho 
Laliore Jail AAould bo ended That W'as AAhat was expected That is what 
A\e still expect of the GoAcrnment The Goa eminent haAc a gieat oppor- 
lunit3' of showing that then friendship is real, that their declaration of a 
desire to restore normal and friendl3 iclations Avith the Sildis is leal, and 
I submit. Sir, that this opportunit3' should be utilised I again thank the 
GoAernment, I congratulate tliem, on having acceded to the demands of 
the Siklis to the extent the3'' haAe But let them recognise that until 
these leadeis are released, the Act aaiII not haAe a fan trial and that the 
atraogphcre in the Sikh community w'lll not come back to normal That 
would not be a desirable state of things The Government wiU lose noth- 
ing by being geneious The Government haAe before them the resolution 
passed unanimously b5’' the leaders that the3’' will work the Act wholehearted- 
I3 Let them accept it as a sufficient assurance on the part of these leaders 
that they mean to gn e their best support to the Act, and remembering all 
the camaraderie the3' haA e had AA'ith the Sikhs, let them not seek to himnliate 
their leaders by insisting upon their giA'ing an undeitalnng that they will 
not behave as criminals Let the GoAernment treat them as gentlemen 
and they wnll find that they are true gentlemen, and in that case the Goa'- 
emment wall have achicA^ed an object on Avhich they might well be congra- 
tulated If, on the other hand, the release does not come about, if the 
trial diags on its length, what Avill be the result ? I have appeared in this 
case for some of the gentlemen who are being prosecuted As I have said 
between 400 to 500 witnesses have been examined The ease has gone on 
for two years These men haA^e practically suffered imprisonment for 2 
yeai's They maj^ suffer imprisonment for another year Thev v be 
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kept in prison foi another live ycais But I know them I can say that 
they will not give that undertaking i\hich they consider will be humiliating 
to them And what is the taslc, in such a position, of a friend, of a true 
friend, who recognises that it is a fiiend a. horn he asks to give such an 
assurance, who has been a comiade in the field, has been a loyal and stead- 
fast supporter of the Go\emment ? I say, the duty of such a friend is 
to say, “ Very well, I thought you would not take it amiss, but if you 
do not like to give the undei taking vliich you have been asked to give, vc 
accept the assurance which jour public declaration, your past deeds, which 
youi histoiy, which the past histoiy of youi community, give us we 
release you and we wish you and oursehes to be once again friends, com- 
rades, fellow-subjects, woiking for the good of the Empire, working for the 
honour of the King-Emperor and for the good of this ancient land ” If 
the Government will adopt sucli an attitude, there will be a feebng of 
satisfaction throughout the country, not merely among the Sikhs, but 
throughout the countiy among all classes and communities which inhabit 
this land, and it Avill redound entirely to the credit of the Government I 
make a strong and earnest appeal to the Honouiable the Home Member 
to represent this matter to the Government in its proper bght, and to see 
that the passing of the Gurdwara Act bears its expected fruit, that it is 
not made fniitless bke its predecessoi, and that the relations between 
the Government and the Siklis are again restored to their normal condition, 
redounding entirely to the credit of the Goi ernment 

Lala Duni Chand (Ambala Dnision Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I 
rise to support the motion to consider the Gurdwara Bill So far as tfie 
provisions of this Bill aie conceined, they are only of a vabdating and 
supplementary character, and there is nothing to take exception to them 
1 generally associate myself with what has been said by my Honourable 
and distinguished friend Pandit Madan Mohan klalaviya in the most 
beautiful words which he alone can command I want to utibse this 
occasion not so much for supporting this motion, which I could do bv 
merely Amting, but for a different purpose There is no doubt that the 
Sikh problem had been a disturbing factor in the situation of the Punjab 
for the last 3 or 4 years So far as the solution of the problem js con- 
cerned, undoubtedly the Sikli community has made the greatest contribu- 
tion They have added by reason of their sacrifices a glorious chapter to 
their own history At the same time it is also a fact, and to this extent 
we should be grateful to the Punjab Government, that the Government 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey has made an earnest and serious effort, though after 
four years, to solve this problem It is also a fact that the sister com- 
munities in the Punjab, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, ha\e fulN 
co-operated with the Sikh community in solving this knotty problem 
Both inside apd outside the Punjab Legislative Council the Hindus have 
gone in certain ways even out of their way in supporting the Gurdwara 
BiU that has been recently passed in the Punjab Legislative Council That 
really shows a feebng of nationalism in the Punjab The Punjab as a 
whole thought it its duty to solve the problem It was with that sense of 
responsibility that all the Hindus and Muhammadans came forwaid to 
support the Sikhs in the solution of the problem It was expected under 
these ciicumstancas that the Government would be generous enough, anil 
would be ungrudging in their attitude tow'ards the solution of this problem 
It was expected by all of us, as the saying goes, that the Sikh community 
would soon reap the full fiuit of the sacrifices winch they haA'e made But 
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an obstacle bas been created and I think the Government are responsible 
for tha,t My ovm convictiop is that unless and until the Government 
release unconditionally every Sildi prisoner, there can be no solution of 
the problem Now the Punjab Goieinment is insisting upon the unreason- 
able condition of taking a written undertaking from the Sikh prisoners - 
before they can release them So far as the Goiernment’s own attitud'* 
vith reference to the Gurdwara Bdl is concerned, that really makes it un- 
necessary to insist upon any such written undertaking The whole Sikh 
community and the Sikh leaders, including those leaders who are in jail, 
have made it emphatically clear that they are prepared to carry out the 
Gurdwara Act and make it a success M^en the attitude of the whole of 
the Sikh community and of the Sikh leaders is clear there are no reasons 
why Government should be so unreasonable as to insist upon that under- 
taking A resolution has appeared ih the Tribune of the 5th August 
1925 which was passed by the Sikh leaders inside the walls of the jail, 
that they have decided to work the Sikh Gurdwaras Act When even a 
formal undertaking has been -given by the Sikh prisoners, there are no 
reasons why the Government should insist upon a written undertaking 
But what IS the object of Government in asking for it 1 Government havt 
been always suffering from a certain kind of disease Wkat is that 
d’sease f That is the fetish of prestige Government know that the Sikhs 
have accepted the Gurdwaras Act and that they are going to work it, bui 
at the same time Government want to maintain their prestige though 
in this case it was quite unnecessary I should think that in view of the 
vncrifices that have been made by the Sikh community and by their venerable 
loaders, the Government should have been more generous than the> arc 
inclined to be 

I cannot let this occasion pass without bringing one fact to the notice 
of this House A most saintly character m the person of Sardar Kkarak 
Smgh who is revered not only by all the Sikhs but also by all good Hindus 
and by all good Muhammadans is still in jail With regard to this gentle- 
man a Eesolution was passed about eighteen months ago, immediately 
after the opening of this Assembly, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was 
t then the Home Member, promised to consider the case of this gentleman 
Pull 18 months have passed and Government have trodden down upon the 
tcelmgs of the entire Sikh community and upon those of other patriotic 
people Can Government hope to ease the situation by keeping men of the 
character of Sardar Kharak Smgh in jail ?“ A splendid opportunity had 
' arisen for Government to release aU those people who have suffered in 
Iheir cause It is not too late for Government eien now to mend matters 
r wish very much that the Government may take a more generous attitude 
in this respect, and by releasing unconditionally all the Sildi leaders, solve 
the problem I resume my seat m the hope that this wish of mine will be 
considered most sympathetically 

Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) I do not 
desire, Sir, that on this occasion we should strike any note of a jarring 
character The Gurdwara Bill has been passed with the entire approval 
of the Sikh community I do not wish liere to apportion the credit I 
hai e no doubt that both the Go% emment and the leaders of the Sikh com- 
munity ha\e worked with one desire to bring about a settlement Sir 
the question before us to day is this Bdl I am sure the House approi'^es 
of this BiU Therefore, so far as this Bill is concerned, there la < v 
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il jiikI wc ( (in^it.iliilnlc (JoxcniriM'iil iipdji liiviiij' Ijroiifrlil about 
this hotllciiuni 1111(1 ^U’ willinp'h ajtprm* oC lliis Hill 'J’ln nTorc, Hare a 
only nno nialtci aliidi t| is m-Kssun lor ns to npicsiuU to (io\( rmncnl, 
and inj 1 loiionrablc fi lend llit' Ilonn* iMriiila r, who 1 laiov ha. lai an the 
kiLiiosi and most cainost intcnsf m bniiK'ni^' about tins sMthmcnt will 
coiisidd It fa\ouiabh I also Know, Sir Ibal JIis Lxf ( lli’iicv Lord 
l^oadinp ‘bowed the (rreatcsl sMup.itln and anxict% to bnnu about an 
liououiablc scttloinont with ^be »SiKb eonimnnil\ Tliat bein': o, we lar. 
wish not onh to bless tins Hill but wo rejoice that tins preat jiroblcni 
winch ntTcctcd the Punjab his been sohod 

Now, Sir, the rpicstion w ha li jcnmnis to be considered — and I hop:; 
the Honourable the Honu .Miunber will disrepard am remark whieh has 
been made b^ aJiv prc\ious speaker which mipht Im'sc provoked him — n, 
that Sir Malcolm lIallo^ in his spKch desired to follow a procedure ivlnch 
laid down a condition of release of (ertain prisoners, which condition lias 
alrcadv been lead b\ nn Ilonourablc friend Pandit Madan Itlolian IMal i- 
Mjn Now we also know, and 1 think Oovernment will not cli.illenpe the 
statement which has also been read b\ mj Honourable friend Pandi* 
^ladan jMohan Malacna, that the Sikbs fhenisehus, and the Akali leaders, 
ha\c jiasscd a Pcsolution and that Kcsoliition clearh shows that tlic\ are 
(piitc Aijllinp to work this Act 1 will once more read that Resolution in 
order to concentrate the attention of the House on that Resolution 

" Resolved tlint in spito of certnm stiortroniinps in tlic Sikh Gurdivnri Act oC 
1925, wo appeal to the Pnnth to work it wholchr irtcdh At the fTtnc time we wish 
to innko it porfectlj clear tlmt we nro not prepared to conic out bj giving nnv und^r 
taking ns a condition of our relcast ” 

Now, Sir, the condition of their release which is desired by the Go\ern- 
ment of the Punjab, as stated bj Sir. Malcolm Ilailct, is — I once more 
bring this to the notice of the House — a§ foUows 

" Tho Punjab Government will release (or will wathdraw from the prosecution of) 
any person (other than those porous wlio ha%e been convicted of, or under tml, for 
crimes of violenco or incitement to such crimes) who has been convicted bv the criminal 
courts, or is under trial in sucli courts, on charges arising out of tho recent agita 
tion in tho Sikh community, or on charges involving offences against tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 

Provided that such release ivall bo conditional on such persons signing nn undcr^ 
taking that they will obey tho provisions of tho law recently 'enacted securing to the 
Sikh community tho control and management of shrines and their endowments and 
iviU not seek bj means of force, or show of force, or by criminal trespass to gam 
control or possession of any shrine or tho property attached to it or its endowments ’ ’ 

Sir, I appeal to the Honourable the Home IMember, I appeal to the 
Government of the Punjab and I appeal to the Goxemment of India, (o 
consider w'hether they think that, in \iew of the facts which I haxe already 
placed before this House, it is desirable that you should insist upon this 
condition 7 I am sure that if the Honourable the Home j\Icmber will 
carefully consider the matter he will agree with me that in Mew of what 
I have stated, in Mew of the position taJien up by the Alcali leaders and 
in Mew of tho position taken up by the entire Sikh communitj' with re- 
gard to this Gurdwara Act, there is not the slightest apprehension that 
any of these men who are now in prison are likelv to oppose this Act oi 
likely to resort to any a lolcncc or force and destroA the effect of this Act ' 
WeU personally, Sir, I am conAunced that none of them amII resort 
2 y jjj " to such a position or such an action Then, maA 
I appeal to GoA'ernment not to insist upon tins 
condition ? I do expect on this oecasioJi the Honourable the Home Member 
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to pi\o Konic c\prc';‘;jon of opinion m order 1 o meet ilie siliintion The 
feeling is tlint if ><m now in‘;i‘^l upon tins condition it can be construed to 
mean — I do not suggest for a single irtoirtont, ! 5 ir, that it is the^nten'- 
(ion of Go\erninpn( — that G'o\crnment desire to iiuinilialc the Sikh leaders 
I hope tint the words of Uis Lxcellenej Lord Reading which were uttered 
in this House in Ins address to the o^leinhers of the Legislature recently 
will he remcinhcred, and, if 3011 rcallj wish to gne elTcct to those expres-- 
ftioVis and tliosc dtsircs, then I n])pcal to jou not to insist Upon this condi^ 
tion 

The Honourable Sir Alexander hluddiman This debate has turned 
from the suhjecl matter of the Bill to a matter which is certainly analogous 
to that subject matter hut is eortanilj not m issue on it I understand 
that, so far ns the Bill is coiieerned, (he House endorses its proMsions 
It could linrdlj fail to do otherwisr in the case of a Bill which llis Bvcel- 
)enc^ Nir Malcolm HnIle^ dc'-crlbed ns " 1 Bill promoted hj' the Sikhs 
themsehes and accepted in this House hj other communities with a 
cordinlit\ which has obnnted the ncccssitv of a single duiding vote Tt 
is freighted with the linjics of Sikhs for their future tranquillity and the 
religious secuntj of tlieir communIt^ It is launched amid the fair 
auspices of good-will from others , hut its success depends on the spirit 
and the temper in which Sikhs themsehes apiiroacli the administration of 
Its jiroMsions ” Now. the debate which has taken place in tins House has 
taken two ditterent clinnncls I will deal with tlic last speaker first He 
charged the Government with lack of imagination Sir, I regret I cannot 
charge him with lack of imagination He lias too much indignation Ho 
talked of an apologv There was no question of apology in the under- 
taking (w 1 /r. C N Haiiga hicr “ It is worse than an apology ” ) Ho 
talked about inclnnchoh meanness — and that Sir, in rcfeience to His Ex- 
ccIlonc\ the Go^crnor of the Piini.ih that dc^oted public ser\ant who hafe 
brought to a triumphant conclusion the difficult Sikh situation, which has 
been acknowledged b^ the House at large to hn\c been the result of great 
statesmanship and of months of work, and he talked about melancholy 
meanness I That, Sir, is neither fair nor just. 

Mr M A Jmnah . It is eloquence 

An Honourable Mctnbcr It is absolute madness 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I now turn to the point 
that has been raised in the other speeches, I refer particularly to the 
speeches of mv Honourable friend Pandit Madan ]\Iohan MalamVa and my 
Honourable friend BIr Jmnah Thej’- at any rate saw no melancholj' 
meanness in the action of the Government Tliev were aware that on the 
daj-- after this Bill was passed, IIis Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey came 
and announced to the assembled Punjab Legislatne Connell terms winch 
were received hj" the country’- and the Press generally as being liberal and 
generous We are now told tliat these terms are humiliating Now, Sir 
•whateier may be said on the merits as to the imposing of conditions, I 
cannot agree for a moment that the conditions were humiliating Mr 
Jmnah I thmk put it much more rightly w'hon lie said, “ I do not contend 
that tlie conditions are humiliating I say that they may be regarded 
as humiliating by those who are required to comply with them ” There 
IS, Sir, nothing humiliating m requiring one who has broken the law to 
say that he will refrain from committing further offences You may not 
like having to do it, but there is nothing humiliating, degrading, m it. 
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All Jlnnourahlr Member Wluil would jon lin\c Ihonj.dit if jo'i Imd 
liccn inijn isojicd ? 

The Honournblo 8ir Alc-'-aiidcr Muddiman Tf I v impn-onffl mid 
could pel free hj sipiuiip nn uudcrlnkinp of this hind, I <hould he out Ixifoie 
tiffin (Inuiditor ) 

Pandit Shamlal Nohru ira\e 3011 inquired whether thr prisoncri. 
linM' not pi\eu an underinkinp to work the Act 7 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ' Some of them have, and 
tlicv arc out 

Pandit Shanalnl Nehru . ira\<> they been released 7 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Certainly those irho 
liai'c pjicn nn undortnkinp 

Sir, a mo\inp appeal has been made to Go\ernment It does not need 
the eloquence of Pandit Mndan Mohan MnlnMja to conMnee the Go^crn- 
ment of tlic aervices of the Sikhs We know perhaps as well a-s the Ilnnoni- 
nhlc Pandit docs what those ficnices ha\c been It docs not need a Muham- 
madan pcntlcman to draw our attention to the sen ices of the Sikhs , we 
know perhaps as well as liftihammadans what those sen ices ha%e been 
But, as I base said, n moMnp appeal has been made, and althoupli it is 
not possible for me to pne anv answer to it, — it is clcarlj impossible for 
me to do so — Ills ETccllcncv the Goicrnor of the Punjab, who Ins throuph- 
nut this matter shown the utmost desire to restore peace and order, may 
be relied on to deal with that appeal in a sympathetic spirit in so far as 
nrcumstances permit him to do so I will say no more on that point, and 
I trust the House will put the crown on the preat work which has led to 
the Sikh Gurdwarus Act by passing this Bill without further discussiotu 
(Applause.) 

Mr President The question is 

" Thnt the Bill to supplement ccrlam jironnionn of the SikU Gunlwaros Act, 
1025, bo taken into consideration 

The motion was adopted 
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liad pivett notice, ■which 'they know perfectly ■well tins House "would have 
enmed They withdrew the Bill — at any rate they did not proceed 
with it Sir, I was not to be daunted m my course of action The Cri- 
minal Procedure Code was on the anvil for amendments, and I sought 
that oppoitunity to introduce the amendments when the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code was under discussion But the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber then took the objection that that Chapter was not under amend- 
ment and sought the ruling of the Chair that the amendments were out 
of order , and when that ruling was gnen I had to seek the more dilatory 
course which is open to us non-olBcial Members of introducing this Bill, 
ballotting for it and getting such time as we can, which His Excellency 
the Governor General is pleased to allot for non-official business 

Sir, I introduced this Bill in January 1924 and got it referred to a 
Select Committee in September 1924 The Select Committee has no'w 
carefully investigated the provisions and I am thankful to the Honourable 
the Home Member, my friend. Colonel Crawford and my friend, l^Ir 
Tonkinson, who though they were opposed to the principle of the Bill 
at the time of reference to Select Committee gave the Select Committee 
valuable assistance in tbe shape of suggestions in order to improve the 
drafting, wording and substance of the Bill Sir, the Bfll as amended 
by the Select Committee is now before tlie House I ask that the House 
should adopt the BiU as it has been reported on, by the Select Committee 

I may say at once there are four matters which I seek to introduce- 
m by this Bill In the first place I propose that an unla'wful assembly 
should not be dispersed by the use of fire-arms except in the last resort,, 
that IS to say, only if other means of dispersing the unlawful assembly 
fajl or are lilcely to fail should resort be had to the use of fire-arms 

The second principle which I seek to enact in this Bill is that before 
fire-arms are used to disperse an unlawful assembly warning should 
be given to the assembly 

The third thing which I seek to bring in is that as soon as the dis- 
turbance is over and as soon as the assembly has been dispersed success- 
fully then a full report of the circumstances leading to the use of fire- 
arms should be made by the person responsible for directing the use of 
fire-arms 

The fourth and most important thing jn my view in this Bill is the 
'freedom to any mdividual injured or to any relations of persons who, 
have been killed if they tlunk fit, to complain and take action against 
the unlawful exercise of the power 

This Bill IS confined to the case of the use of fire-arms — it does not 
extend to the case of use of force or mihtary force, for which provision 
already exists in the Code The use of fire-arms is a very dangerous 
thing That is admitted m aU civilised countries As is pointed oht 
in that famous report made by three learned legal luminaries, Lord Bowen, 
Sir Albert Roht and Lord Haldane (then Mr Haldane) in the Acton 
Hall Colliery Dispute 

“ A soldier can only act by nsing bis arms The -wBapona be carries are death i 
ther cannot be employed at all without danger to life and limb, and in these dara 
of improved rifles and perfected ammunition vnthout some risk of injuring distant 
and possibly innocent bystanders To call for assistance 'xminst rioters from -those 
who can only interpose and under such grave conditoons ought of course to be the last 
eipediont of the civil authorities 
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Sir, groat ca»e has always been taken in western countries and we 
cannot liaie a better example than England, Aihom Providence has brought 
into contact vitb our countrj, in dealing i\ith this subject There are 
some people mIio hclicie west is west and east is cast, and probably m 
the matter o£ the dispersal of unlawful assemblies in the cast there are 
some people who take the view that jou must create terror, that you 
must create a moral cfTcct in the atmosphere of the country, that you 
should strike terror into the hearts of the people bj’’ using unnecessary 
force When I say unnccessan’’ force, I mean force that is not necessarj’’ 
for the immediate surroundings of the case Whenever force is used 
which IS not required for the immediate surroundings of the case I say. 
Sir, It lb unneccssarj' force, ft is inhuman to use force in order to create 
a moral cltcct in the country or in order to deal with situations in other 
places and in order to strike terror into the hearts of the people by using 
force and killing them and maiming them I say, Sir, that it is inhuman, 
and if such action can be justified on the floor of this IToase or anywhere 
else the persons who sccic to justifv such action stand self-condemned 
before the bar of humanitj and before that Higher Power who controls 
all of us 

Sir, the actions at Jallianwalla Bagh, I was surprised to read in the 
judgment of a Judge presiding oicr an English Court, had the approval 
of the militarj officers I w’as shocked to read m tliat judgment that 
there were militarv officers belonging to our Army who approved of that 
action Sir, I hope it was not true, though I know there have been people 
who ha^c made a hero of the author of that famous tragedy It is im- 
ncccssarj' for me to dwell very much on that The Government of India 
luckilj for us had risen to the occasion They would not jueld to the 
temptations which were laid in their way and they issued a Resolution 
which was quite worthy of the Government of India, and we are thankful 
to them for taking such a statesmanlike action in that matter But, Sii, 
we must a^ oid opportunities for the repetition of such occurrences Now , 
the provisions which I have sought to introduce are the provisions which 
are already contained in the circulars issued by my Honourable friend’s 
Department from the vear 1893, if not earlier I hold m mv hand by 
the courtesj' of the Home Department the circulars issued by them. 
There is one circular issued by them No 54583-Police, Calcutta, dated 
the 28th November 1893 , there is another circular which was issued by 
tbcm, dated 4, Police, 426-434, dated 30th July 1894, another circular is 
No 951, dated 18th November 1902, which was issued to Local Govern- 
ments What IS it. Sir, that the Local Governments are enjoined by 
these circulars to do ? They are told that within the territories under 
their respective control, they must take care 

“ To eiiBnro that tho fullest wanimg is given before any order la given to fire 
on a mob, and that neither troops nor police should fire m such cases except in tho 
last resort ” 

So that the two prmciples for which I am contending have been accepted 
by the Government for a long tune, namely, you should not resort to firing 
except in the last resort, and you should not proceed to fire without tho 
fullest warning being given Sir, that is repeated over and over again 
And, Sir there are Queen’s Regulations in England and have the force 
of law I see the same provisiops are enacted m section 8, paragraphs 62 
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to 68 of the Queen’s Regulations of 1892 Sir, they have to very care- 
fully inquire before stringent orders are given to fire According to 
these orders, “ the Commanding Officer is not to give the ivord of com- 
mand to fire unless distinctly required to do so hy the Magistrate ” That 
js the third of the propositaons which I am trying to enact in this pro- 
vision , unless distmctly required to do so by the Magistrate, nor unLl m 
conjunction with the Magistrate he has explamed to the people that if 
the troops are ordered to fire, their fire wifi, he effective That is the 
warning which is given there. So that I have the high authority of the 
Queen’s Regulations which have the force of law for two of the pro- 
visions which I seek to enact I have the high authority of the Govern- 
ment of India circulars for the other provisions in the Bfil which I seek 
to enacts - , ^ 

Sir, for the last of them, namely, freedom and liberty to complain 
by persons injured It is only. Sir, m this country that liberty is needed 
to complam of a wrongful action That is, section 132 of the Crimmal 

Procedure Code, as it stands, requires that before action can be taken 

against any officer employed or against any person who had used un- 
necessary force or who had acted unlawfully in dispersing an unlaw- 
ful assembly, before any such person can invoke the affi of the criminal 
court against any person who had used unnecessary force, a bar is 
imposed against such person He must get the sanction either of the 
Local Government, or in certam cases, of the Governor General Sir,, 
I can quite understand the great value which people who are employed 
in this unpleasant task attach to human life I do not think that there 

is any human being who reaUy indulges in taking the Me of -a fellow 

human bemg No doubt, the officers are actuated by the highest sense of 
duty, but like other people who act from a high sense of duty and v ho take 
certain rislcs, these officers ought also to take certam risks When a 
soldier goes to the field, he takes a certam amount of risk which is attend- 
ant upon his duty Now, this has been an effdctivfe protection, a~ real 
protection, because the Local Governments or even the Governor General 
will be naturally loath to give sanction to prosecute their own officers who 
perform duties which pertain to the Local Governments It is riot human 
, to expect, however high placed a statesman he may be, that the Governor 
of a Province or the Governor General of India "would give sanction for 
prosecuting officers who have dispersed unlawful assemblies Now, „on: 
the other hand, Sir, people deserve protection from acts of that kind-int 
the name of law and order That there have been such cases, nobodV 
can deny Can there have been a -worse instance than the Jalbanwalla 
Bagh incident ? Did the Governor General give sanction to prosecute 
any or all the persons who were concerned in that tragedy ? Was there 
a more desemng case than that. Sir ? The fact is, that there is an effec- 
tive bar against piosecuting such persons who have used unnecessary 
force m the name of law and order That is why, I say. Sir, that you 
should gne freedom to persons who feel that they have been unlawfffily 
treated in the name of law and order , they should have complete liberty 
tc go to the courts and sav that they have been imla-wfully treated, and 
that they should be given redress Why should any person stand between 
justice and individuals ? That is the object Therefore, Sir, I attach 
the greatr?t importance to that clause It "will be an effective protection 
to mdiinduals, it will be an effectiie protection to the pubhc, and that la 
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^\'hv I sav that onI\ in ca^jcs ivhere death has occurred ot where a person 
has been injured seriouslv the parlies must b*’ gnen the liberty to iinoke 
the aid of the criminal courts ■without the prenous sanction of the Local 
Go\ernment concerned ,If the Go\ eminent had accepted mv suggestion 
to ha^o a Director of Public Pro'-ecutw-ns in this country if -we had an 
independent Director of Public Pros<'eulions in this countnr I should 
have been quite satisfied to lea\e the matter in his hands But "we have 
not got any such official here, an official -who is independent of the 
Dxccut^^e, ■who can sec ■^vhether certain prosecutions should be instituted 
or not So long as -wo ha\e not got any such institution I think it is 
bnt right that indmduals should ha\c the libcrtv to go to the courts esta- 
blished bj' the Go\ernmcnt of this countrv to seek redress for ■wrongs done 
to them I therefore ask, Sir. that in the last clause of mv Bill that this 
bar should bo removed so that any person -who has been imla^wfuUv in- 
jured may have the right to m\oke the aid of the criminal courts These 
are the principles of my Bill I rest for the principles of my Bill on 
the Queen’s Regulations and on the Go\ernmeut of India circulars 


No^w, it IS said and in fact Colonel Crawford did say, it is all right, 
we maj issue Executne instruction'' hut make these a pro^nsion m 
the law t ^ilay I ask bun wliv is it a proxasion of law in the Queen’s 
Regulations in England ? (Uear, hear) Sir the executive ordeis can 
be disobeyed, and will be looked at indulgently bv persons who have to 
work in an executive capacitr, but legal proiasions cannot be ignored. 
There are courts to guard the pubbe against infringement of the regula- 
tions The existence of these executive orders did not prevent tragedies 
like those m Amritsar being committed , •ubereas, if we had pro^visions 
bke the one I seek to place on the Statute-book, I am sure officers would, 
act ■with greater care and caution in using the extreme power which is 
vested in them Sir, it maj he said that I am trying by tbis measure to 
weaken the hands of the Exccuti\c That is ^c^y far from my inten- 
tion It IS a question of choice Which is the greater evil, is the ques- 
tion. Is It right to leave such unfettered powers in the hands of officers 
who ha^e to take the lives and limbs of His 3Iajestv’s subjects ? Should 
you give them unrestricted powers or restricted merelv bv executive orders 
which ia\e really no force ? The principle is admitted, that there should 
be executive orders to this effect , that is the weakness of the opponents 
of tins measure They admit it “Oh yes, I quite agree ■with your 
principles , your intentions are good , we ■will issue these instructions ” 
Do you issue them with the intention that they should^ be obeyed or dis- 
obeyed ? If the intention in issuing them is that they should be obeyed, 
then why not make it a legal obbgation and let an officer take the legal 
consequences of his exceeding those instructions or violating those instruc- 
tions ? So that, the principle being admitted, what is ■wrong, I ask, in 
making it a legal obhgation ? If yon make it an administrative obbga- 
tion, why not make it a legal obbgation ? My Honourable friend, the 
Home iMemher, in his hlinnte on the Report of -the Select Committee, says 
■this winch I must read He says 

“ iloreover, a statutoiy mhibihon of this tujd iritl aliravs render th& qnesbon 
xn issne — conld the assembly have been otherpnse dispersed f — tbinb a matter very 
difficult for the courts to deal with.” 

Slay I ask him, what is the answer to the wording of section 129, even 
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as it IS Does not that issue arise under that section 129 as it is 1 MaV 
1 read it for liis lienerit ? This is the law as it already stands It runs 

" If nn^ Bucli nsBcmblj nnnot hft olhcnMBO ilispcrncd ind if it la ftcodagary for 
thtt public Bccuntv timt it bIiouM bn iIiHpcraoil, tlic ni'iijiBtrato of the rank ivho ig 
preaent may cause il to bo diapcrBcd bj militarv fOrcis” 

I adopt that very thing "Wlicn I say that, if Ihb assembly cannot be 
othervt ise dispersed, has not the court got to decide that issue 7 Does not 
that issue arise T 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Cer> 
tainly it do6s arise It arises uitli reference to the question of the use 
of force, not of the particular kind of forcOw 

Diwan Hahadur T Rangachanar If it arises with reference to the 
question of military force, that includes fire-arms If already under the 
law the question arises under section 129 with regard to the use of military 
force, winch includes fire-arms, I am only rc-cnaeting that portion With 
reference to the use of fire-arms He stated it as a \erj' grave objection to my 
proposal bcoauso “a statutory inhibition of tins kind is a matter vi rj diffi- 
cult for the courts to deal with ” It mav be that the courts arc consti*- 
tuted to deal uith much more difficult questions than this, the courts have 
to grapple with them Therefore, Sir, I have great faith in the courts 
■of this country , I have great faith, even in the Magistrates of this countrj’’, 
because they dispense justice in the presence of parties after hearing the 
parties Although there may he exceptional casas, I, as a lawyer who has 
practised both in the Magistrates’ courts and the cml courts, can hear 
testimony to their honest discharge of their duties People have great 
faith in your iMagistrates And therefore I am not much alarmed by the 
issue raised by the Honourable the Horae Member in that connection 

Sir, another objection which he has taken is this He says — 1 am 
not as merciful as I pretend to he — ^he says 

“As regards the actual provisions, I still do not understand irhy it abould bo 
Ihonght necessary to lay doivn that fire aVins arc not to bo used Unless the assembly 
cannot otherwise be dispersed." 

He repeats what he said on the floor of thns House 

** The authontios on charge mav be of opinfon that it might bo possible to 
disperse the crowd by a bayonet charge Aro they to bo forced to try a bayonet 
charge with all its attendant risks and dangers before fire arms aro used 7 ’ ’ 

Sir, not having seen a bayonet charge, I can only imagine what it is 
likely to he I am sure my Honourable friend, the Commander-iii-Chief, 
has taken part in many a bayonet charge But I don’t know. Sir, that m 
dealing with, an Indian crowd, armed with brickbats and latlm you will 
require 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman What were they armed 
With in Kohat 7 

• Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Well, we aU know Kohat, and 
Kohat IS so close to the manufacturing centre of fire-arms And Kohat is 
peopled by people who are quite different from the rest of India 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman The Indian Law applies 
to Kohat 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachanar Sir, of all the riots that ha\e 
taken place in this country, niy Iloiioniable friend is able to quote Kohat, 
I am sure my llonoiirable friend uill recognise that the ordinary yvcapons 
yyhich these crouds haye are cither brickbats yvhich they hay'e picked up 
on the roadside or laihis yvhich they cairj' about u'lth them Sii, in deal- 
ing y\ith an Indian croud of that sort are 3011 going to hav^e a bayonet 
charge t Arc they a disciplined bodv that 3’ou aio going to march on 
them ynth fixed bayonets ? But, Sir, I would prefer that for if once you 
show 3'our determination, if once the opposing force slioyvs its determina- 
tion to marcli into the croy\d, I am sure the crowd yvill disperse in no 
lime If thc3* dd not, wliat happens ? It is the rioters alone that yvill be 
injured Whcieas licre, by' the use of fiic-arms, j'ou wiU be able to fire 
from a safe distance, yyith jour fifty Gurkhas on an eminence, you will 
be at a safe tlistaiicb, so that jou do not get intermixed uuth the crowd 
■\Vliat happens ? Innocent men, yvouicn and children, uho are merely 
Spectators get killed That happened m Madras, Sir, when the Chulai 
riots took place A \vomnn was struck, a boy y\Tis struck That hap[«ened 
in Sladura hr thb use of firC-arms Thej' can be used fiom a safe distance, 
whereas if 3 on haye a bajonet charge, 30U march into the crowd 

Sir P S Sivaswatny Aiyer They might be oyerpoyveied 

Diwan Bahadur T Bangachanar I am sure m3’’ Honourable fnenci 
tvill agree yvith fne at least that in Madias they aie likely to slioiv then 
backs as sooli as you slloyy jotir determination to subdue them I cannot 
Speak yvith authority as to liou a Punjab croy\d would behaye Howeyer, 
I think feycii thej’’ yyould show their backs rather than undergo a bayonet 
charge But I am noyv dealing y\ith the oidinary cases that occur So 
that b3' that rafcanS yoti Will be really affecting the bves and limbs of tho 
rioters themsch’es for the bayonet charge uall go direct on them Theu^ 
3'ou cannbt plead Oh, the attitude of the croud was ugly, therefore an 
brder was gn en to fire Or the poheeman’s tui ban was knocked off There 
fore an order was given to disperse I am not imagining now I hay'e 
seen such reports But from a safe distance to use these deadly precise 
Weapons is a dangerous thing Therefore, Sir, my justification for re- 
stricting idy Bill to thb use of fire-arms is this Whj' do the King’s Eegula- 
{lons proynde aU these regulations for the use of fire-arms ? I ’(viU read 
paragraph 63 and paragraph 64 * 

“ Paragraph 6S — All commands to tho troops aro to bo given by the ofScer 
Tho troops are not, on any account, to tiro ciccopting by yvord of command of their 
oEBLer, yvho is to eierciso a humane discretion respecting the extent of the lino of 
fire, and is not to give the ivord of command to fire, unless distinctly required to do 
so by the ilagistrate 

^ Paragraph 64 — In order to guard against aU misunderstanding, Officers Com- 
manding troops or detachments are, on every occasion when employed in the suppres- 
sion of nota, 6r eitforcement of the laiv, to take the most effectual meaiis, in con- 
junction With the klagistrates under whoso orders they may be placed, f6r exphtittmg 
beforehand to thp people opposed to them thaty in the event of the troops being 
' brdored to fire, their fire will be effective ” 

And scr on and So off. 

¥he King’s Regulations are confined to the use of fire-arms, which 
I have read So also. Sir, I ask that there should be some regulation 
regarding the use of fire-arms 

I/4DPI 
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As I have already snad, I need not ddnlc upon it I therefore say that 
the objection taken by niy Ilououiable friend the Homo Member in his 
minute that I am enacting sometlnng udiich might iiluce tnc cioud in moie 
danger than they alieady arc in is not a coirect argiuncnt Nor is his 
other aigumcnt concct My Honourable friend accepts that a vaming' 
should be given In fact, Government themsehes brought foiward a 
measure, as I told yoUrSir, in 1921, that there should be a legal jirovision 
for giving warning My Honourable friend soys that the rule vhich I 
seek to impose is absolute What I say is 

“ Tho peraon v,lio direct*! that tlio nfisembly stiall bo fired on shall, before so doln", 
■warn tho nssfcmblj bj such moans ns may bo availablo tluit unless it disperses, it will 
be fired on " 

/“ 

Wliat IS wrong in that ? On the other hand, it is less strong than the 
English provision It has been brought in the form of tho Government 
provision itself which thej' brought forward in 1921 I do not see the 
objection to clause 2 which my Honourable friend takes 

As regards clause 3, my Honourable fiiend says 

"I BOO no groat objection to clause (3), which requires n statutoTT report, bat 
I would boro agam prefer it not to bo confined to tho uso of flro-nrms 

I would gladly welcome a measure, if the Government bring it forward, 
to make it obligatory upon all pei’sons who disperse an unlawful assemblv,. 
where death or grievous hurt is caused, to make a report I would gladly 
welcome such a measure But I could not accept the suggestion of the 
Honourable the Home Member because it would go beyond tlie provisions 
of my BiU My BiU is confined, as the Preamble wa? confined, only to 
cases where an assembly is dispersed by the use of fire-arms That is why 
I could not accept the suggestion of my Honourable friend I am sure he 
reahses the difficulty which I was in On the other hand, I would gladly 
welcome a measure if the Government think it necessary that there should 
be not only report in these cases but in every case where force is used for 
dispersing an unlawful assembly There is nothing to prevent the Honour- 
able the Home Member doing so He can quickly amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code by bringing'^ a short clause which we will accept 

As regards clause (4), my Honourable friend says 

“ Pinally, clause (4) is far too wide m granting a right to make eoraplamts 
without the sanction of nny public authority " 

As I have already stated, I attach the greatest importance to this 
clause We must have fieedom of complaint I have restricted it as 
carefully as I can I have restricted it only to persons who are aggrieved 
by the act, not to every individual m the street I think they should have 
the right to complain That is an issue which I prop'ose to stand by I 
cannot withdraw it or yield on the matter Unless an officer can be appoint- 
ed called the Director of Pubhc Prosecutions to whom we can entrust 
this, tdl that stage comes, I think it necessary to have this provision 

I do not think there is anything new in my Honourable friend Colonel 
Crawford’s minute which I need deal with He thinks, of course; that 
-the whole law should be left as it is and that there should be no revision 
Sir, the House by sending the BiU. to “the Select Committee on the last 
occasion by a vast majority have affirmed the principle that the law should 
not be left as it is and needs revision Sir, I -stand by that position T 
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lioi)c the House vrill sfancl bv that position T]ie House has already affirmed 
tlint principle and I ask the House to affirm that principle once again that 
tlie hn\ should not lie left ns it is but must be remedied aud improved in 
the Avn-\ tlic Select Comniittec lia\G asked us to do 

The Eonouriblo Sir Alexander Iiinddunan Sir, I intervene at this 
•earl} stage in the debate m order to explain one oi two matters I am 
•opposing the consideration of this Bill, but I am not at this stage going to 
make a speecli I dealt vith the Bill very fully on the motion that tlio 
Bill he referred to a Select Committee On that occasion, owing to a 
nnsapprehcnsion, many Members nho desircil to speak on the Government 
side were unable to do so as the question nas put the moment I sat down. 
I desire, therefore, to raise a debate on this motion for consideration in 
order that other Members vho weic not gl^en an opportunity to speak on 
that occasion maj lla^e an opportunity of speaking on this occasion I 
must, hoMe\er, saj' a few words on the points brought forward by my 
Honourable friend As I said on the prc\ious occasion, the object of my 
iiiend’s Bill so far as it aims at securing moderation in the use of force 
commands the s^mpnthy of all rcason.ible men It is of the greatest 
amportance to the citwcn that fii-c-arms should be used, or any form of 
force should be used, w'lth great discrimination On the other hand, it 
IS Kpiallv important to the citi7en that when an occasion arises for the 
use of force that force should be used m a prompt and effective manner 
Those arc propositions that I do not think any one is likely seriously to 
dispute The issue between my Honourable friend and myself except 
in one particular is not a a erv large one He lays down in his BiU certain 
rules which arc lules of law That is to say, they will be applied as 
other rules of law are Now, the u'^c of force is a matter which in my 
judgment is nidcpcndciit of the actual fonn of the force It seems to mo 
impossible to draw diffeieiit rules for the use of different forms of force 
There is no use sajnng, “ You may use gas, you may use explosive bombs, 
but jmu must not use fire-arms ” I undei'stand my Honourable friend ’s^ 
point It IS that the maximum use of force should be controlled by special 
Tides But when he confines this matter to fire-arms, he is merely evading 
the mam point The true ciitciion in the use of force for dispersmg 
"crowds 18 independent of the actual form of the foice That I state as a 
•\ery general principle If vou are to amend your law you should amend 
it with regard to the use of all force and not with legard to the use of 
fire-arms only There is no special rule of law in England that I am 
aware of to regulate the use of fii e-arms My Honourable friend says, 
“ "Why do you object to my embodying in the law rules which you your- 
self as an executive authority lay dowm ? ” The answer is a very simple 
one My Honourable friend’s BiU lays down certam provisions He 
says 

“ Firearms shall not be used unless snch assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed 
and nnlcss a Magistrate of the highest class present specifically anthonses each use ’ 

1 need not read the provisions in fid! He has read -them sufficiently to the 
House He says that in each and every case where you may use fire-arms, 
you have to prove that you complied wuth all those conditions Some of 
, those conditions, I suggest, are not possible of compliance My Honourablg 
I friend has said that crowds in India are not usually armed with anything 
,but latJm hiid brickbat and such other material objects which they may 
pick up at the place of occurrence Speaking generally— very generally. 
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indeed, — that is correct On tlio other hand, it has to be remembered that 
the forces of law and order in many parts of India arc very limited ip 
numbers and if niy Honourable friend imagines that ten policemen can, say 
on the occasion of a IIiudu-Muhammadan not, such as I haic raj self 
witnessed, or when confronted iMth a direct attack, presen c order by 
means of their ordiiiarj'- he is entirely under a pii-sapprchension 

These policemen would bo tom to pieces Thej ha\e been torn to pieces. 
Does mj’- Honourable fiicnd insh tlic use of fire-arms to be restricted in b , 
case like that nhcic you ha^e ten policemen facing tnobs excited by religion"^ 
or other susceptibilities and in a slate uhere nothing can possibly sa\f> 
the situation but a Budden and a striking exhibition of force ? 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Then you can use lire-jirms 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan Subject to your restric- 
tions 

I have argued this pomt at great length before and I do npt propose 
12 Noon again I -nill just reply to one or 

^ two of the points made by my Honourable friend 

He said on the question of sanction nhich is a pomt ho has prcs.sed so; 
strongly, he is not prepared to allow any public servant who performs tins 
distressing dutj — it must be a distressing duty to every humane man-^ 
he IS not prepared to allow the protection which the law now gives, that 
'IS, that a prosecution shall not be possible without the order of the Local 
Government or tlie Governor General He would, however, be good 
enough to permit that to be done if we had the sanction of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions Now, I may tell my Honourable fnend this I have, 
some experience of and I have spent some time in the office of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions in London and if my Honourable friend imagmcs 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions is not in intimate touch with the 
executive Government in England he is under an entire misapprehension 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar Why do you object then ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan . I do not object My 
Honourable friend is objecting In other words, the sanction of the. 
Director of Pubbe Prosecutions m England is the sanction m the last 
resort of the executive Government m England which we have here 
directly My Honourable friend is presumably satisfied that he must give 
up this clause But I do not suppose he will 

Now, as I have said, I shall have an opportunity of speaking agam m 
this debate and I will not further take up the time of the House I oppose 
this motion for the reasons I have given, m my mmute of dissent 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief Sir, I am afraid I cannot 
claim, like my learned friend, the Mnver of this Bill, that I am, bke 
hun, a mild Madrasi Brahmin I can, however, entirely associate 
myself with him by saying that I am a man of peace, and it is certainly 
my wish that rules and regulations should be drafted witti the sole 
idea of humanity and the avoiding of any inhumanity 

I have listened to thetspeeches with the greatest mteres't, and on 
behalf of the soldiers whom I have the honont to represent here I will 
attempt to express their views regardmg this proposed legislation 
which jUay ,to deeply concern them I will begin by saymg that we 
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soldiers, certainly all thinking soldiers, never for a moment forget the 
fact, which IS so often not realised by others, that we are first and fore- 
most citizeiis of the British Empire There is no title of which any soldier 
IS more proud than that of “ Ctvi^ Bntamcus 8uni ”, a title of which 
we can never be deprived We are eiti?:ens first and for all our lives, 
and as soldiers we are the servants of our King and Empire 

I rather gathered from the speech by the last Honourable Member 
that he is not prepaied to extend to soldiers the epithet which he was 
kind enough to confer on the Honourable the Home Member of being 
'* amiable ” , and I presume I am included in the category of ” soldiers ”, 
In fact I think the last speaker possibly regards soldiers as “ the brutal 
and licentiQus soldiery ”, as in days gone by they were at times 
described. 

Mr 0 S Eanga Iyer I do not y^ant to mterrupt His Excellency, 
but I wish to say that I quite agree that he is an amiable man and so 
are they all, aU amiable men 

His Excellency the Commander-ln-Chief I hope the days have 
gone by when anybody could regard soldiers, — and in this I speak in 
the broade^ sense of soldiers of both British and Indian services — as 
brutal and licentious We, unlike the Germans, have no mihtary caste 
in our service We are, as I have said, citizens, some of whom have 
devoted the whole of our liies, apd others only a certain number of 
years, to the profession of arms But I think possibly that even those 
who have not devoted yery many years to soldiering, may, on account 
of hardships they have undergone, be classed among those married 
men, regarding whom you probably aU know the riddle “ Do married 
men live longer than single ones ? ” The answer is, ” It seems 
longer ” Should that apply to some of us who are blessed with a 
smgle wife, I often wonder what the feeling of those others must be, 
who are more liberally endowed in that respect But whether we have 
devoted the whole of our lives or only a certain portion to soldiering, 
we realize that it is our duty to ensure the safety of our fellow-subjects, 
and to see that as far as in us lies every man shall reap where he has 
sown, to carry out his avocations, whatever they may be, and that the 
subjects of the British Empire shall be able to go wherever they like 
and do what they wish upon their lawful occasions. In carrying out 
these duties, it will probably be realised that soldiers are often faced 
with very difficult and very disagreeable duties I remember well, it is 
many years ago now when I was Adjutant of my regiment 
and Commandant, a Pathan sowar coming up to me and saying 
“ Sahib, zama hiss shauhh vushfa die par yehhna shpa mane, de senfn de 
Irar de para,” which, our friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, if he were here, 
or Captain Ajab Elan would teU you means, “ I can work up no 
enthusiasm for domg sentry duty on cold winter nights ” My friend ' 
went on to explam how doubtless there were others who had a shauiJh 
for such duties and he hoped I would arrange accordingly. But 
sincerely as you will all sympathise with that young man regarding 
sentry duty on the frontier on cold and dirty nights, and realise that 
that 18 a disagreeable duty, yet I can assure you that it is nothing 
compared with the disagreeaWe and distasteful duty to which solfficrs 
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may be called on to perform in aid of tbe civil jioivet- "VN'e realise tba^ 
when we are called out for such duties, it is possibly as a last resort. 
It is most probably only done, vrben tbe civil autborities feel that tbe 
mtuation is gettmg out of tbeir control, or bas already done so. 
Consequently ive realise tbat tbe action wbicb may bave to'be taken 
ViU be of a drastic natuie, and also it may possibly be against our own 
friends and relations But wbat is tbe most difficult part of it all, is 
tbat notwithstanding tbis, tbe officers and non-commissioned officers 
■bave tbe whole tune tbe feelmg at the back of then minds tbat, what- 
ever they do, it is very unbkely tbat thej will be credited with domg 
Tight 111 fact it IS almost certain that they waU be credited with 
d-Oing tbe wrong thing IE the officer, on arrival, finds tbe situation 
■very serious and at once orders drastic action, be ■will be held up to 
execration by arm-chair critics who can so easily come to the right 
conclusion after tbe action is over If, on tbe other band, he takes an 
optimistic ■new of tbe situation and thinks drastic action is not neces- 
t^ary, and be perhaps gives tbe order for a few shots to be fired over 
tlie beads of tbe crowd — ^wbicb I may say in-passmg is really tbe very 
worst and most cruel' action tbat can be taken because tbe rmg-leaders 
in front escape and innocent people behind may be injured — ^if be takes 
tbat action, be is likely to be called a poltroon end a fool, and may 
possibly be turned out of tbe service You w’lU realise I know that it 
IS very -unlikely tbat any two situations -with which officers 'will be 
faced will be exactly similar so tbat it is i ery difficult to formulate any 
regulations which will govern all contingencies I will, how ever, with 
your permission, read an extract fiom tbe instructions wbicli haio 
been issued relatmg to "martial law^ which bave been drawn up for tbe 
guidance of officers 

‘ ‘ When an ofiScer is required by a magistrate, or himself detcnnines that a 
Ecnons Bitnation arises ivhen there is no magistrate ivithm reach, to disperse m 
nsscmblv by force, he rail, before taking action, adopt the most effective mcnsnres 
possible to explain to the people that, if necessary, fire inll be opened, and that if 
fire become necessary, the fire of the trooiis ■vnll be effective If be is of opinion that 
it IS neccssarr to fire, but that the fire of a few men will attain the object of dis 
persing the assembly, he "will personally give the command to a few specified men 
to fire. If a greater effort is required, he will personally give the command to one 
of the sections to fire.” 

Further rules, Sir, are contained in these instructions, wbicb are 
based upon long experience and upon tbe highest conception of tbe 
sanctity of human life These rules I bave summarised generally as 
follows 

(1) YTien a Magistrate determines tbat force is necessary to 

disperse a crowd, be calls upon tbe Officer Commanding 
to do so , 

(2) The Officer Commandmg the troops thereafter is empowered 

to take such action as be deems necessary for tbis 
purpose He is the sole judge of what action to take and 
wbat weapons to use , 

(3) He IS bound to use tbe minimum possible force for the 

purpose , 

(4) No statutory warning is laid down previous to tbe opemng of 

fire , 
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(5) He IS responsible for the safety of hw command , and 

(G) The officer cannot be prosecuted for his action, except with: 
the sanction of Goi ernment 

The Ilonourablc Mo^er of this Bill referred to the King’s Begula- 
tions, stating that under them it was essential that permission should be 
obtained fiom the magistrate present before fire was used I am afraid 
that the Honourable ]\Io\er was not quite accurate in that What the 
King s Regulations say is ^ 

“ Tho Tending o£ the Proclnniation under the Riot Act is important, both is 
convenng a distinct mming to tho crowd, and as involving the legal consequence 
that those uho do not disperse nithm one hour are guilty of felonj , but it must be 
understood that to justifj tho exercise of militarv force m tho prevention of senoue 
outrage and damage to persons or property, it is not necessary to wait for tho 
JProdamation to be read *' ^ 

Further it goes on , 

“ tVlion thus requested it will be the duty of tho olhcer to taie such nuhtary 
steps as in Ins opinion tho situation demands In doing so he inll have absoluh; 
fliBcTction as to the action to he t ikon, and as to the arms, including fire arms, which 
the troops shall use, and as to tho orders he shall give, including the order to fire ” 

Piom the instructions nhich I hate mentioned, Sir, which have been 
issued in tins country, I tliinh it tnli be realised that there are three mam 
principles which emerge 

(1) The first is that the Officer Commanding the troops, on being 

called out in aid of the cnil authorities, will have upon him' 
the sole responsibility for the action he takes, and will be 
responsibile for the results , 

(2) He IS dcflnitel}' responsible that he uses the minimum force 

necessary , 

(3) He IS held defimtely responsible for the safety of his own com- 

mand 

I am sure that Honourable Members will at once realise that it must 
often require great discretion, sound judgment and often much self- 
contiol on the part of the OflBcer Commanding on the spot, m possibly 
\ery oifficult circumstances, to reconcile what may seem the conflicting 
parts of those three instructions, but underlying them all is the one mam 
pimt’iplc, vhich IS that the officer who has been called upon to bring 
Lis troops out to assist the ciiul power is personally responsible for the 
action he takes, and he knows that the responsibility is his alone It 
■^eems to me, Sir, that the imposition of that sense of personal responsibi- 
lity upon the executive officer is probably the best possible safeguard 
that can be devised for ensuring that troops called out to aid the civil powers 
shall perform their duties to the best mterests of the public It ensures 
that the- action taken shall be effective, and on the other hand that no 
greater force shall be used than is necessary, and avoids the risk of 
unnecessary casualties 

I will turn now, Sir, to the proposals under the present BilL 
tinder this Bill three mam clauses emerge 

The first is that the Magistrate will decide on the weapons to be 
used, that is, the responsibility for the particular kmd of force is thrown 
on him. 
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The second clause wliicli affects us, soldiers, is that a tvaming must 
invaiiahly be given before file is opened 

And the third is that an oillchr may bd pfo^ioeutc'd for any offence' 
committed by Ihm in this connection ivithout Government sanction 

I ■will take these three points in tilnl 

(1) It will be seen that this, the handing over tO the civil authori^ 
Jics of the discretion as to wliat foicc is to be used, whcthei' firC-armS 
aie to be used or not, at once divorces from the executive officer on the 
spot the definite responsibility winch is at present imposed upon him 
In other Avords, it reduces him to the position of a machine, and from a 
machine you call expect nothing but meclianicnl results Further, Avhat 
I think iS vitally important is that, if you talvc away from hirri the re* 
sponsibility for the methods employed, you certainly cannot hold him re- 
sponsible for the results In fact, it seems to m'e the^c proposals have in 
them two mam objections The first is that it lays upon the civil official, 
Avho can hardly be expected to have the same e-siperiCnec a^ to what the' 
results of the itsfe of different weapons aViII be, a responsibility which is noiv 
imposed upon the soldier, it'ho from his training must be supposed to be 
the best judge of AVhat the results of any particulat action wiU be', whether 
fire-arms, bayonets or "ivhatevcr it Inay be Further, I Avoilld like to say 
this, which I do with the greatest diffidence, because I Imow how extremely 
hard it is to prove , but our experience, the experience of many senior 
dfficers in the Army and in many lands has been that as a rule it is the 
CxpenericM soldier who has been the restraining influence and not the in- 
experienced, very often puzzled and harassed civil official, I would refer 
to one case that certainly came to my notice in Upper Egypt when thd 
present Adjutant Geneidl in India, Sir John. Shea, Avas in command therd 
find was called out to aid the civil powers He with great self-restraint 
Avas able to use very much less force than the cml authorities oh the spot 
urged him to use Tlien again during the last year alone, Ave at Airay 
Headquarters have received grateful thanks from Allahabad, Delhi and 
Kohat for the restraint •<vhich our soldiers hafd shoAvn during the riots mt 
those places when they Avere called itpori to h61p 

I will turn noAv, Sir, to the second point, i e , laying doAvn that a 
dOflnite warning must mvarxaMy he given before fire is opened That 
order apparently would not apply to a bayonet charge We realise from 
A\hat I have said and from what the Honourable Movet has also said, 
that the present regulations do compel an officer to give warmng 
iohenever vt is possible to do so I am doubtful if the framer of this BiU 
can have really thought the matter out to its logical coirelUsi6tt when 
he recommended that on 6very occasion Avithout any exception whatso- 
ever, firing must not take place Avithout due warning I'd insist lifiun 
such a proviso is one of the most inhuman actions tha'f I can Ijossibly 
imagine Let us take tho case of a small military detachment suddenly 
faced noth a maddened and furious mob at close quarters The mob 
suddenly takes charge, rushes down upon what may be a large number 
of civihans and 6n the trdops themselves The officer m command has 
two alternatives If he fires he breaks the law On the other hand, 
he may order a bayonet dharge If his force is fairly large, a bayonet 
charge will certainly inflict a most terrible amount of damage and- 
injury on the crowd If on the other hand he has a very small force, it 
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IS likely nftqr inflicting serious injuries on the rioters to he over- 
As helmed, even if the mob u ere armed with latlas and othei such weapons 
as thcA can get hold of Then again, can anyone here see a crowd od- 
\aiicing on then homes, in which then muacs and children are with 
torches and flre-braiids, oi on their mills or factories ? The troops might 
be two or three hundred yards ofl, readj to dispeise the crowd by firing 
but unable to do so because it is impossihile to give any Avariung To 
gue a Aiaining at such a distance vould be an absolute farce I cannot 
imagine my Punjab friends sajing on such an occasion 

" Ghat phuh ta7nasha vclch Blndat dm aioengai ” 

They know there would be no “ hhnlai dtn ” at such a time, and they would 
he the first to urge that fire should at once be opened That would be the 
only humane way of dispersing a moh, possibly with one or two shots 

I come to the thud point, Sii, to permit an officer to be prosecuted 
without GoAcinment sanction I feel sure that every one of my col- 
leagues in the Assemblv vill liaA'c the greatest sympathy with us, soldiei’s, 
when ve are called out to perform the most difficult and disagreeable 
duty which can be placed on us I am sure jou realise that we do 
utterly abhor being called out m aid of the civil authorities And in 
extending to us your SATupathj I wiU also ask you to give us your help , 
I feel confident that the best v ay you can give us your help is not to tie our 
hands It is the man on the spot on whom the final responsibility must 
lie Do not tie his hands Help him where you possibly can, guide him 
Avith instructions, but do not lay down definite hard-and-fast regulations 
by law under which he would be hable to suffer penalties if he gave the 
order to fire when it was impossible for him to do otherwise Remember, 
he IS not acting as a private mdii idual He is actmg as a servant of the 
Government and it is up to Government to give him fuU measure of sup- 
port If he has at the back of his mind the thought ‘ ‘ Whatever I do I am 
liable to be prosecuted , my future is at the caprice of any individual 
who maj'’ wish to bring an actiop agamst me ,” if he cannot devote lus 
whole attention and energies to the matter in hand, he is not hkely to 
do his work with that complete detachment of mind which is essentiaL 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Sir, with reference to His 
Excellency the Commandei-in-Chief ’s remarks, may I ask him whether 
paiagiaphs 63 and 64 of the Elmg’s Regulation, section 8, aie m force ? 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief That has been entirely; 
revised 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Aae they diffeient from what 
they are now ? 

His Excellency the Cobimander-in-C5hief Yes, Sir 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar May I have a copy ? 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief Certainly 

Colonel J D Crawford (Bengal European) Sir, m rismg to 
oppose the consideration of this Bill I do so because I beheve it is a Bdl 
which IS thoioughly bad m practice and in law^ I am not myself a legal 
expert and I leave that pomt to be developed later by those who are, but 

it seems to me very difficult to understand who is responsible, for mstanceu 

L4DPI ^ 
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in the case of statirig that fire-arms shall not be used tinlcss such assembly 
cannot otherwise he dispersed It appears to me that is a responsibility 
placed on the officer and you cannot very well do anything if he says, 
“ In my opinion it could not otherwise be dispersed ”, I do not quite sec 
what action is open to jou except to say, “ Well, you are the only person 
who was there to give an opinion ” The same applies of course on the 
question of a warning 

“ Tlio person who directs tlmt tlio nsscnibly shall bo Arad on shall before doing 
80 warn the asscmblj bj such means ns may be available ’ ’ 

He, the individual in chaigc, is left to be the judge of what means were 
available I quite appieciate, Sir, the humane motive prompting Hiwan 
Bahadur Rangachaiiar when he brought in this BiU, and I presume that 
the motive which he rcaUy had at heart is the satung of human hfe on 
such occasions Well now, Sir, in ray opinion the effect the clauses which 
he proposes to add to the Criminal Procedure Code are hkely to have 
is the' verj'’ reverse effect Personally I consider that the Criminal 
Proceduie Code 'as it stands, and I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to it, is sufficient and adequate for our purpose Section 130 
savs 

' ‘ 'When a Magistrate detonnmefe to disperse any such assembly by military force 
he may require anj commissioned or non-commissioned officer m command of any 
soldiers in Her Majesty’s Army or of any lolnntcers enrolled under the Indian 
Volunteers Act, 1869, to disperse such assembly by military force and to arrest and 
confine such persons, etc , etc. ’ ’ - 

I Will not read the rest of that section There the responsibihty is with 
the Magistrate in ordering the officer to undertake this unplAisant duty. - 
And then we go on to paragraph (2) of that section 

“ Every such officer shall obey such requisition in such manner ns he thinks flti 
but in so Qomg ho shall use as bttlo force and do as little injury to person and 
property as may bo consistent with dispersmg tho assembly and arrestmg and 
detaining such persons ” 

In the law as it stands to-day, we have therefore a provision that an officer 
shall act on the orders of the magistrate and that he shall only use such 
'force and the minimum of force as may be necessary to carry out his 
duties That is exactly what my Honourable^ fnend Diwan Bahadur 
Rangachanar tries to make a little bit clearer in his BiU The next 
section enjoins on an officer in the case of no magistrate bfing present the 
important duty of undertaking the use of those powers if he considers it 
necessary , it also enjoins on him that, while be is acting under this sec- 
tion, if it becomes practicable for him to communicate with the magistrate 
he shall do so and shall then obey the instructions of the magistrate as 
to whether he shall or shall not continue such action The point that I 
wish to emphasise ls that the feeling of the ordinary officer in the ranks 
at the moment in dealing with this iinpleasent task of the dispersal of 
unlawful assembhes and in protecting innocent citizeus is one of “ tails 
yon 'Win, heads I lose,” and when officers have that feeling it is not 
possible to expect them to act with that due sense of responsibility which 
they should exercise on a very important occasion of this nature May 
I say that my Honourable friend Diwau Bahadur Rangachanar appears 
to be lacking for once m that imagination which is so strongly evident on 
the Benches on this side of the House 

JWr. 0 S Ranga Iyer He has transferred it to yon (Laughter ) 
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Col J D, Crawford May I draw a little picture for his personal 
enlightenment as to what I would feel if called upon in similar circum- 
stances 7 We wdl say that troops had been called out to disperse a not 
m the town or village where my Honourable friend hves and under the 
erdeis of the magistrate the mam streets have been cleared and I am^un 
cnaige of a' patrol patrolling some of those mam streets that have been 
cleared As I pass a side street m which the house of my Honourable 
friend is situated, I notice a crowd of people with lailiis attacking ray 
Honourable friend and endeavourmg to burn his house I wonder to my- 
self what I am to do under this new law which he has just brougl^t m If I 
go at once to his rescue — of course personally I would go at once to his 
rescue as he is a friend of mme and I would risk my skm and eveiything 
for him, but every one may not do so — I might think I have not the order 
of a magistrate to fire , am I to push off and try and find the magistrate 7 
Also I have no time to give wammg — the conditions are now serious and 
if I wait any longer he would be killed and his house burnt Must I warn 
the crowd 7 I see no chance of that, and the officer finds himself m a very 
difficult position He might say, “ My job is dependent upon it , poor 
Diwan Bahadur has got to go, I am afraid ” Well, Sir, we do not want 
that sort of position m deahng with these unlawful assembhes It is an 
impleasant task and there is Only one way of domg it By aU means if 
a magistrate is present — and we iope he will be present on most occasions, 
— he IS there to give the necessary orders to the officer to me such force as 
he may tlunk fit , but if he is not there, the officer must undertake the 
responsibdity himself and it is up to us m this House to make certain that 
he" has a proper sense of responsibdity and that he can perform that 
duty with uur confidence behmd him That is what we want , that is 
the only way m which we can ensure that this duty will be performed 
efficiSntly and m a correct and humane manner I do not wish to refer 
to the controversies and regrettable incidents of the past, but theie aie, 
I think, lessons to be learned from the Punjab rising and from the Moplah 
rising Oh the occasion of the Punjab rising I beheve that, regiettable 
as it IS, the total number of deaths was between 300 and 350, and on that 
occasion I think the House knows that you had a very severe measure of 
martial law Honoiu aMe Member “ JaUianwala Bagh was befoie 

martial law ”) Well, you had a very severe measure of military force 
which IS not demed As a result of the mcidents on that occasion and in 
consequence of the depth of public feeling abont them. Sir, you found 
officials very chary of using military force when we got the Moplah 
rismg 

Mr Devakai Prasad Sinha May I know whether the Honourable 
Member uses the “ cheeiy ” or “ chary ” 7 

' Colonel J D Crawford “ Very careful ” if you prefer that Then 
we got the Moplah rising , the local authorities vere neivous to mo%e on 
account of pubhe opinion against them — ^maitial law was brought in 
slowly and forces were not used Even my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Eangaehariar on the 5th September 1921 m this House blamed 
the authorities for not usmg more force 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar No, no , I did not sav that All 
that I did sav was that Government did not deal with it at once not that 
' enough force was not used 
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Colonel J D Crawford May I quote the Honouiable Member’s 
words 

“ The Distnct Magistrate, I am sorry to say, had not taken adequate pre 
cautions to protect the population ■s\hen he took such a serious step as this Ho should 
hayp armed lumself •widi more force ” 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar ‘ Armed himself with more force ’ 
does not mean the use of that force 

Colonel J D Crawford But, Sir, what was the result of all our 
caie and all our consideiation ? The total number of deaths was 1,100, 
and of tlioSe, Sir, lOO weie entirely innocent Hindu citizens whom it was 
tlie duty of the Government to piotect 

Mr. C S Eanga Iyer Do you consider the other 1,000 guilty ? 

Colonel J D Crawford That is the position. Sir If you have to 
eaU upou military foi ces to use force in the dispei’sal of unlawful assemh- 
bes, then our only tiust is in the fact that they will use then poneis viLh 
a suitable sense of responsibihtj , and I believe and I am comunced that 
the nieasiiies which my Honouiable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangaehariar 
desires to see on the Statute-book wiU, have the very reverse effect 

Finally, Sir, as regards clause (4), that too is bable to make ofSceis 
tlunk, “ WcU, whatever action I take I am sure to be in the wrong and 
afterwards I am open to charges of aU kinds ” 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar May I ask the Honourable 
Member what they do in England ? Do they hesitate because there is a 
liabihty to prosecution ? 

Colonel J D Crawford May I remind the Honourable Member 
that England is somenhat more disciplined than this country ? 'V^e do 
not have to usp tioops as often in England as we do in this country The 
police in England are the fiiends of the citizens and the opposition shown 
to them in India does not obtain in England But theie aie provisions 
already in the existing Criminal Piocedure Code for the protection of the 
ordinary citizen We can undertake prosecutions with the sanction of the 
Local Goieinment or in the case of nubtary force with the sanction of 
the Governor Geneial So he is not without some means of redress if he 
thinks he has got a good enough case This measure will sap the sense 
of icsponsibility of those officers who are called upon to perform these 
unpleasant duties on behalf of the citizens, and it is up to us to give them 
every possible support in the performance of an unpleasant duty of this 
nature 

Mr T C Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs Non-Muhammadan Urban) - 
May we, Mr President, return once more to the civilian point of view ? 

I tlunk I am expressing everybody’s feelings in this House when I say 
that we heard the weighty words of tlie soldier-statesman, whom the 
King has recentlj honoured in such a unique manner, with great interest 
and with the deepest respect I am sure His Excellency Sir WiUiam 
Biidwood wiU ne^er use the Field Marshal’s baton except to uphold the 
' great principles of law that obtain in the land of his birth, if not in the 
land of his adoption- 

Sir, we recogmse — I am sure aU of us in this House recognise — ^that 
the situation in which a magistrate or an officer may be called upou to 
fire on a mob is, nccessarih, not onl\ extremely jiuplc.isant, >iit 
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difficult I will lemind tins House of a very great judgment delivered 
in England in the case of the Bristol Riots That is Imown as the case 
of King vs Pinncy, and I shall quote in exienso one paragraph out of 
that judgment, which shows that the judiciary in England took into con- 
sideralion the very unemuable position of the Magistrate or officer, and 
at the same time imposed on him duties extremely difficult to discharge 

“ Kow ”, — said Mr Justice Littlcdalc, — “ a person, whethor a magistrate or an 
officer, irho lias the duty of snppressing a not, is placed m a very difficult situation, 
for if by Ins acts ho causes death, he is bablo to bo mdicted for murder or man 
sbiughtcr , and if he does not act, ho is liable to an indictment or an information 
for neglect. He is therefore bound to lut the precise line of duty, and how difficult 
it is to hit that precise hno will be a matter for your consideration.” 

— ^tiat IS to say for the Jury’s consideration — 

” But that ”, — continues the Judge — ” difficult as it may be, he is bound to do ” 

Now, I Will pass on to another judicial pronouncement in the famous 
case of King vs Eyic There the learned Judge said 

” "Where the inquiry is whether an officer is guilty of misdemeanour from an 
escess boj ond Ins dutj , the prm( iple is very much the same, or rather it is the 
oorf|)lemont of that laid doivn in the case of Rex v Finney If the officer does some 
act altogether beyond the power conferred on him by law ” 

— ^that IS the Common Law — 

” so that it could never under any set of circumstances have been his duty to do it, 
he 13 responsible accordmg to the quabty of that act, and, even if the doing of that 
illegal act was the salvation of the country, that though it might be a good ground for 
the Legislature afterwards passmg an Act of Indemnitr, would be no bar in law to a 
criminal prosecution , that is, if he does something clearly beyond his power But 
if the act which ho has done is one which* m a proper state of circumstances the 
officer was authonsed to do, so that in an extreme case on the principle laid down 
in Rex V Finney, he might be cnmmaUy punished for failure of duty for not doing it, 
then the case becomes very different ” 

Thus we see that the learned Judges in England did recognise the veiy 
difficult task that a magistrate or an officer had to perform in the various 
situations that might arise when he was threatemed with a not or faced 
by an angry mob I will also take the liberty of reading the comment- 
ary by an authority on Constitutional Law, so great as the late Pro- 
fessor Dicey, on the passage I have just quoted He explains 

" A General, an officer, a magistrate or a constable, who, whether in time of war 
or m time of peace, does without legal justification any act which injures property 
or interferes with the bberty of an Englishman, incurs the penal^ to which every 
man is liable It is a breach of the law ” 

Under those circumstances, the general or the officer or the magistrate 
IS treated in law as a common law-breaker Of course, the protection 
that such men have is the prospect, the hope, that the Legislature would 
pass an Act of Indemnity And I am sure this Legislature would not, when 
the circumstances warranted, refuse to pass an Act of Indemnity to 
indemnify those officers who in a difficult situation and m really good 
faith slightly exceeded their duty This is an important consideration 

There are other authorities in English law who may be quoted "We 
hold that these principles of English law are safely applicable — and ought 
to be applied — to this country, in spite of what my Honourable and 
gallant friend Col Crawford has said — arguments savouring more of 
fear than of reason 
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I listened witli gieat interest to the statement of His Excellency, 
that “ a soldier is first of all a eituen ” That, Sii, is not only a very 
fine sentiment hut, from the point of \iew of English law on the sub- 
ject of riots, is legally true I behe\e I am quoting the woids of a great 
Judge in connexion with one of the riots in England , he pronounced 
that “ a soldier is only a citizen armed ”, and that he has got the same 
duties and the same liahihties as a civilian, who has also the duty 
enjoined by Common Law of intervening and suppressing a not 

I shall not go into the unfoitunate incidents of the past, like that of 
the JaUianwalla Bagh, except to say this, — that the BiU of Diwan Bahadur 
Bdugachariar does not provide adequate safeguards for circumstances 
such as those which resulted in the JaUianwalla Bagh Those are 
pohtical meidents, and I feel that there may yet be many more J aUianwalla 
Baghs before we have seen the end of the present system of government 
And in those cireumstances, I am afraid this BiU wiU be of very little 
use for the preservation of the hberties of the citizen This is a BiU which 
provides certain elementary safeguards m eases of oidinary riots And 
that is its justification ^ 

These are the considerations, Sir, I desire to commend to aU sides of 
the House I say no more 

Diwan Bahadur T Vijayaraghavacharya (Madras Nominated 
Official) Sir, I feel that it is necessary to bring back this Bill to its 
proper issue It seems to me that we have aU traveUed over a wide 
ground After aU, we are not concerned with the question as to what 
ns the moral effect of putting down a disturbance The object of this 
BiU IS extremely simple It is to put into law certain executive in- 
structions which already exist, and it is asked what can be the possible 
objection to putting these executive instructions into the form of laws 
WeU, it seems to me that for one thing it is aU right to issue executive 
instructions, and for the magistiate to have to bear them in mind when 
he is faced with the duty of putting down a disturbance, but it is 
another thing to give them statutory force It is not to be assumed in 
the case of a magistrate that in the absence of legal rules he is free from 
responsibility On the other hand, I beheve the experience of many 
magistrate^ has been that the long explanations which they have to lender 
to superior executive authorities on such occasions, are quite as terrify- 
ing as anj experience m a court of law The magistiate has got to 
render an account, a very strict account, of his domgs, and then it is 
not to be supposed, as has been alleged, that the ordinary ad min istrative 
authority begins with a prejudice m favour of the magistrate My ex- 
Iiemnce, and I believe it is the experience of other magistiates m this 
House, IS, that the Secretariat at the provincial or Imperial headquaiteis 
IS, geiioraby speakmg, more apt to suppose that the man in the district 
IS likely to have been wrong, and the Secretariat holds him to a very 
strict account of his doings And, remember the circumstances under 
which the Secretariat asks for these long explanations The man in the 
Secretariat sits in a cool chamber of his owm, is surrounded by chaprasis, 

surrounded by the police, he has got no trouble 
to face and he thinks that a magistrate facing 
a mob IS in the same position as the Under Seeretaiw sitting in his office 
room , and he is apt to apply a st^da^rd which it is not possible for a 
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offiror to n])ph \\lio fnml ^nth a mob and ^^llo hns got to 
tliiiiK on tlio ‘'poj mill dopido n1 omc for ]inn''Clf It is rosponsilnlitv 
fiiougli to )ia\o to nrcount lo tb'* .idtmiiisttalr c milliontics, and !ho fact of 
iln-x irmnnl ibilit% on ounMon^ prcM'iil*- n nsilons and hninain distr’rt 
ofit nl f-oni doing li du*\ in tlm w i\ m \\]ik1i lie would do it if lio felt 
tlint jirc'-isiaplions \.ould not be drawn agnii'-t linn ( I/> d/ A Jtunah 
" That aotdd not li.ii'jirn in a ludunl loml ' ) Thai mn\ be hO But 
lo this I'lejit till i.uiuid oli.ci r is in tlio Mine jiosilion as the adiniinstia- 
tj\i' ofiui'r, in ill it be too sits ni a eon] clnmbei of Ins own, sunounded 
b\ tin fonts of 1 iw nid ordir and In a])jilies to the c\ocuU\e ofTn’er’s 
.eiion ibe anie r‘; id f'ltdard a. I nch (lu Seerctaint official applies And 
if M>u mnl tin I iW dn re n tins fmilioi tioable The magi .date may 
line Iminsib cirrnd out ill tin oiieutne instiiutions nlt'aih m foicc 
lie m i\ not linM onb r* d tin* tne of firearms till be had ‘siiistied hmiielf 
that It sv is unnoidil)!- Hi ma\ ln\e gnen a warning But all the* 
Miin , It 4S o’K thii g to s'ti fs sour 1 If on tlic sjiot m a migistritc that 
sou hui t\liiu 'id ill the pns il)lo jirLenutions before sou jiroceed to 
t In mo in isuris mnl il i. anotlnr thing to siiisf\ tlie eouil I may 
niato in this eonnoetion n e^-e whieli h ijipened some sc.irs tgo m ms osm 
pro* nice A mm s\ 1 usinta ;i sers ssoalths nnn, and he called in tsso of 
ill" mo t cmnunt 1 is* si re in the* prosii.cc lo attest his will Uo died ar.d 
Int'r on a nst* nhout th" salidits iif the si ill came up before the courts 
The Is 0 I miiu'ut hwsors, accustomed to cros.s csaininalioiis nil their Inca, 
nj)])c>rcd before the court and pnsc csidencc Each coniridictcd the 
iitlur sers mntonalls under cross-eNnmimlion ns to silio sicie present, 
what S’ ns the exact thing the man s-md, and the surrounding circumslaiice's 
'Ihe result w IS tint .it the end of a long trial, these two gentlemen, e'lmnont 
Insm rs, sers honour.ililo men m prisnlo life, sicrc diihilicscd bs the 
court a’ld the siill sias held to he not prosed In talking to one of these 
gentlemen nftensnrds he cnnsidertd that it si.is extremch lutlcs* in the 
circuimt.inces that he sins let off siiihout a sanction for jicrjun It is one 
thing to he ahh to do a thing rightls hut it is another th.ng to be able 
to prose It lo the snlisfaetion of a court , pnrticularh in the ease of a 
disturbance wlicre tlic m.igistratc lias nnluralU and necessarily lo dc.”! seiy 
roughls and on the spot snlh circnnistanccs wlndi perliap-,, if he were 
in a qtiict clinmbcr, surrounded bs the forces of law and order, lie mas Inse 
h.indlcd difffrenth After all, bj no amount of statutory rules tan son 
present the personality of a magistrate from coming into play You base 
to trust sour magistrates But sou nsK Are s\c to tiust them and 
gise llicm full possers ? As I said, the administratis c authorities are 
quite strict in bolding a mngistrnlc to account 111 tlicse matters (A/i M A 
Jnniah “ Arc tbes ? ”) The public mas not Know it, but it is so (¥j 
j\f A Jnnt'iJi “ Tell us, svhat do Ihcs do 7 ”) Borne of these cxpcneiiecs 
I shall tell sou lis and by sshen I am on sour Benches (J/i ¥ JniuaJi 
“ I base lies or been in sour shoes tell us ”) Y’ell, 1 can tell sou an 
experience, if sou like (¥? M A .Iiiniah “ Go on ”) It svas the last 
time T had to do ms duties as magistrate a fesv yeais ago and there 
if SI as, sie sierc faced siith a mob The policeman silio sias on the spot 
adsised that filing should be resoiled to, but I used ms* osvn judgment 
in the matter and declined to permit the use of fire-arms, and as it turned 
out I did the right thing But conceisabls I might base come to a diffcient 
judgment You had lo trust me all the time I could base acted the 
oilier Slav, if I svas satisfied that the occasion demanded the use of fire-arms 
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*As a matter of fact, I may tell you, Sir, that on this occasion thew was a 
great deal of difference of opinion as to whether I should have used 
fire-arms oi not It did turn ,out that there was no need to use them and 
I proved to be right , but it might have turned out the other way 
Magistrates are often as wrong as pobcemen are But it comes to this 
that, supposing I had authorised the use of fire-arms on this occasion and 
supposing I had afterwards been asked to render 'an account to a court of 
justice, well even if I had acted from the very best of motives, it would 
have been difficult for me to prove in to the satisfaction of a court The 
court piobably may never have been in a similar position, and bke my 
friend Mr Rangachariai may have never been faced with a not, the court 
may apply veiy unpractical standards and very different fiom what an 
exponeneed magistrate would apply The position is very different (An 
Honourable Member “ The magistrate is a court ”) The magistiate is a 
court But very often his trial will come up before a court which is very 
different And as a matter of fact, when there was that very aenous 
Moplah disturbance in Malabar, and it tended to spread to my part of the 
country, I had to do a certain number of things which m the judgment 
of the people resident there were absolutely correct and m the pubbe 
interest But when it came up before a court, it was found that the action 
was not stiictly justifiable by law {An Honourable Membei “ What 
law ?”) The fact is, very different standards are appbed by the magistrate 
who is on the spot dealing with the situation and- by the court which 
is far awav and which in a cooler moment — it is easy to be wise after 
the event — judges the facts I am perfectly certain that I am speaking for 
the majority of magistrates when I say this, magistrates do not desire 
to clutch power, they do not desire to break the law, and the more our 
pubbe men trust us, the more we shall respond to the trust And I do not 
see any particular reason why in framing this particular Bill you should 
proceed on the assumption that a magistrate is apt to break all the executive 
instructions which bmd his actions {Bxwan Bahadxir T Bangachartar 
“ On the other hand, I want the magistrate to be present ”) If you want 
the magistrate to be present you had better trust him to exercise his 
judgment, subject always to the control of pubbe opinion and to the 
control of his executive and administrative authorities, who, as I told you, 
arc ceitamly not mebned to stretch a point m favour of the magistrate 
That IS all. Sir, I wish to say on this question 

*Mr M A Jinnah (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) Sir, I 
onlv got up in order to respect your entry mto this House, but since you 
have called upon me and since I undoubtedly intended to speak I shaU 
certainly avail myself of the opportunity that you h^ve kmdly given 
me Sir, there is a certam amount of confusion about this BiU. In order 
to understand the position I would like to place a few observations before 
this House His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf — and if I may say 
so the first Field Marshal who has done us m this House the honour of 
addressing it — spoke, if I may say so, with the precision of a soldier and 
the logic of a lawyer Sir, he said that the most essential thing that was 
needed was that you should place the responsibibty upon the commanding 
officer who is in charge of his regiment Now, section 131 of the Crunmal 
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Procedure Code, ■R’lucli is the law as it lias existed up to the present mo- 
ment, says this 

“ When the public secuntj is manifestly endangered by any such assembly flnd 
irhen no magistrate can be communicated mth, nlij commissioned ofScer of His 
Majesty’s Army may disperse such assembly bj military force and may arrest and 
confine am person forming part of it in order to disperse such assembly ” 

Therefore it assumes that a commissioned officer of His hlajesty’s Army 
will not use or resort to the use of military force if any magistrate is avail- 
able I do not think that it can be argued for a single moment that the 
magistrate should be dispensed with, and I beheve that on eiery occasion 
when there is need to use militarj^ force what happens is that the magis- 
trate’s services are requisitioned b}’’ the civil authorities Now, Sir, this 
Bill says m the first instance in clause 2 

■“ Where under the provisions of this Chapter any person proceeds or determines 
to disperse any such assembly by the use of firearms the following further provisions 
shall apply 

(1) Fire-arms shall not be used unless such assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed 
and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present specifically authorises such use ’ ’ 

I am sure that His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief will not say that 
fire-arms should be used although such assembly could otherwise be dis- 
persed Therefore, the first essential is that fire-arms shaU not be used 
unless sue h assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed That, I think, cannot 
be disputed But, Sir, objection is taken to the last part of the sub clause, 
that a magistrate of the highest class present should specifically authorise the 
use of fire-arms I take it that is the first objection , and in this connectmn 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief quoted from the Eling’s Regulations 
The latest edition of the King’s Regulations, if I may py.t it shortly, stands 
as follows in England the magistrate when he comes to the conclusion 
that it IS necessary to use military force hands over the charge from the 
civil to the commanding officer, and the commanding officer steps in and 
he IS the judge, the sole judge and the only judge, of what mihtary force 
he should use We are told, and rightly told, that we are proposing an 
innovation, a change in that state of the Regulations which prevails m 
England Sir, I plead guiltv to that charge But sometimes we are 
told that we are to follow England and sometimes we are told that we 
are far far behind England^ Now, Sir, I want this House to come to an 
independent judgment Are we to follow the English precedents in e^ ery- 
thing ? We find that what we are proposing to-day existed in England 
until Aerv recent times — and I believe that the change which His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-m-Chief pointed out has been brought about 
wnthin the last few years — m 1920 Now, what was the position in 
England before 1920 ? It was this 

“ All commands to the troops are to be giyen by the officer , the troops are not 
on any account to fire excepting by word of command of their officer, who is to 
exercise a humane discretion respecting the extent of the Ime of fire and is not te 
giye the word of command to fire unless distmctly required to do so by the magistrate ’ ’ 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I do not know that it is yet 
repealed 

Mr M A Jinnah My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur T 
Rangachanar says that he does not know that it is yet repealed Sir, 

I ha^e Aerified it to the best of my ability and if the Honourable Mr 
Burdon, who has got a copj-, will kindly read out that Regulation it wiU 

L4DPI 
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appear Ihni these Inst Mnrdr “ unless (]isfin(ll\ ref|uircr] tn do so hy the 
Magistrate ” are oiiiitted , T l)elie\e T am cm net in that Nou, Sir, tve 
are told hy Hia Kxeelleney tlie roniiiiander in fiiiief and hv the Gn\cm- 
ment of India, “ Here is an ideal, a jialfern A\Iiie|i Great Britain Ins 
adopted in 3020 and \ou should follon it ” 'I’hat 1 iindersland In he the 
argument Sir. I IiOAe gre.il .idmiiation for Gieat Britain , I Iia\c 
great admiration for %our genius hut 1 thiiiK, miIIi all that admiration, 
that s\e cannot nlua'vs follou in \our footsteps We must also base snine 
regard to our own conditions m tins founlr\ and if ^\c choo'-c to follmv 
yliat sou followed until 1020, do not IhinK that A\e arc suggesting a reso- 
lutinnar\ change which would frgditen the Tieasiirv Benches I see 
the Honourable the Home Member is fiighleiitd 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : I am not in the least 
frightened 

Mr. M A Jinnah He so'vfi he is not fiighfcncd, hut J saj he js 
frightened, because T see he has written a long minute in the Select Com- 
hiittce’s Beport Now, Sir that is the answer I ha^c to gne to His 
Exccllcncv the Coininandcr-in-Chicf 

Now, Sir, why do "^ou assume that a magistrate, who, I take it, will 
be an cxpcncnccd officer 

The Henonrablc Sir Alexander Mnddiman klay be 

Mr M A Jinnah Then it will be lour fault if you appoint an in- 
experienced officer 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman If the Honourable Jlem- 
ber will assure me that he will gne me 24 hours’ notice before a not 
takes place, I will make sure that an experienced magistrate is on the 
spot 

Mr M A Jinnah I do not Imow, Sir A\hcther they got 24 hours’ 
notice in England when the King’s Bcgulation was enacted I am reallv 
surprised that the Honourable the Home Member thinks that that is an 
answer to what T said What T said was th.it a responsible Government 
will appoint competent, responsible and cxpeiicnced .officers to those posts, 
and I assume that my magistrate in this counlrv' is competent to per- 
form his duties If you cannot do that, well, jou hettei hand over the 
Government to somehodv else It is no answer to sav that you do not get 
24 hours’ notice before a not breaks out I Imow' that perfectly well 
When I assume, Sir, that I base an experienced qualified, competent 
magistrate, I also assume that the officer commanding the regiment has 
been requisitioned simply because the civil authorities think that the situ- 
ation can no longer he controlled hv them When he arrives on the scene 
with the requisition along with his military force, will not the magistrate 
tell him at once, m a second, what his opinion is, and will not the officer 
commanding see for himself the situation and tell the magistrate what 
should be done ? J quite agree with the Honourable the Home ]\rembcr 
that there wull not be time for a long judicial argument I quite agree 
The decision must be arrived at quickly, precisely and to the best of their 
abilities, to the best of their judgment, honestly, hona fide, and it must be 
arrived at promptly But Sir, you get two men, a soldier and a emhau 
What the difficulty ? Can His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
appeal to him, — can he tell lue what were the serious difficulties that were 
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espeiienced m England since 1892 until 1920 when this Regulation was 
enacted ? Can His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief tell me what diffi- 
culties have been expeiienced with regaid to the use of miLitarj' force undei 
section 1 31 * A magistrate may say, “ I think the time has not ai rived to fire 
or to use fii e-arms ” “Well ”, says the Commander-m-Chief, and I 
believe there are other Honoiiiable Membeis vho-agiee inth him, “ if you 
do that, more hiutahty will be perpetrated ” Sir, I have j-'et got to be 
convinced, if I am light in my assumption that I have a magistrate who 
IS competent, who is qualified, who is an experienced officer, that such art 
officer wiU deliberately restrict the poweis of the militaiy force, to use fiie- 
arms, when he thinks that the result of it would be horrible and more 
brutality would be the result Why do you assume that ? Don’t you give 
any credit for common sense, for intelligence to youi experienced oflicei wlio 
IS a magistrate, and who, jmu think, it is necessary to call befoie you are 
allowed to use mihtary force ? If you can trust him to give you orders 
to use mibtary force, can you not trust him to see that the consequence of 
his restrictmg you from using fii e-arms might be more horrible and 
lead to a more brutal result ? Says the Commander-in-Chief, he is not 
satisfied Did you not have that in England ? 

Mr H Tonkinson No 

Mr M. A Jinnah I have read the King’s Regulation 

Mr H Tonkinson I am quite prepared to read the English law 
to the Honourable Member and to show him that there was nothing of the 
kind in England 

Mr M A Jinnah I have read English law 25 years ago, and I do 
not want a lecture from kli Tonlunson ‘I attended the lectures m the 
Inns of Court from 18*^4 to 1896 I have studied the English law, but 
I have forgotten a good bit of it now Sir, I do not want the English law 
I am talking of the King’s Regulation uhich made it vrong for the com- 
manding officer to use fire-arms unless distinctly required to do so by the 
magistrate That you cannot deny 

Now, Sir, that is the first and the foremost objection that has been 
put forward by the Treasurj" Bench as far as this part of the Bill is con- 
cerned 

Then, Sir, the next objection was that we are providmg here sub- 
clause (£), whieli runs as follows 

“ (£) The person who directs that the assembly shall be fired on shall, before 
BO doing, warn the assembly by such means as may bo available that unless it disperses 
it wiU be fired on. ’ ’ 

Now, what is wrong with that ? Does it in anv wav define the particular 
method or the particular manner or the time as to the warmng ? The word- 
ing is this, “ Wani the assemblv hi such means as maj' he atailable ” 
That waiiiiiig must iiecessaiilv depend upon the exigencies of the situation 
And what is wrong ? Sir, eten the latest edition of the King’s Regulations 
proMdes for a great deal of naming Of course, ne are told “ 'WTij- not 
trust jour officers ? A\’Iiv not trust the magistrate ? Wlij' not trust the 
Commanding Officer * ” Sir, I wish to mal^e it quite plain in tins House 
that I shall be the last jierson if I had ani thing to do with anj' Goiernment 
or even as a humble j\Iember of this Legislature, I shall be the last person 
to strike anv note which wiU in the slightest degree undermine implicit 
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and complete trust m my officers, whether they are civil or military And, 
Sir, I go a little further, and say that, if my officers, military' or eml, have 
horn fide diseharged their duties in the interests of the people of this 
country, if they have done then best, I shall be the last person to cavil at 
them , I should be prepared to overlook a great deal And I shall pre- 
sently point out that even the Statute as it exists makes that distinetion 
and lays down various clauses and various exceptions Whal does sec- 
tion 132 say ? It provides in the first instance a complete safeguard, nay, 
a bar to even a piosecution being launched unless and until you have ob- 
tained the sanction of the Government And I will just read those few 
lines 

“ No prosecution against any person for any act purporting to be done under 
this Chapter shall be instituted ui any criminal court except with the sanction of the 
Goyamor General in Council ” 

So a man who finds, or who thinks or who has reason to believe that an 
officer has used his power in excess of what he was authorised to do and 
thereby committed an offence, has got to obtain the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment before he can launch the prosecution But, if he does get the 
sanction of the Government, what are.the defences that are open to that 
officer who may be brought before the judicial tribunal of the country T 
lily Honourable friend there- from Madras gave us his experience as 
district officer Sir, after his description — ^what was it ? He said What- 
ever we do, even when we are right, the piesumption is made against us 
by the higher authorities, which, I take it, means either the Local Govern- 
ment or the Government of India Sir, if that is the belief of the 6ody 
of those officers, what must be their state of mind that, when they are 
right, the presumption will be that they are as impartial, as honest, and 
as just as any one you can get in the world What object can a jury 
ha^e to convict an officer who has dischaiged his duty honestly and 
faithfully ? I think my Honourable friend, Mr Hussanally, might retire 
from this Legislature if he holds those views Well, Sir, I wiU proceed 
with mj' theme What are the defences that are open to an honest officer 
who has done his duty First, no magistrate (here is my Honourable 
friend), no magistrate or police officer acting under this Chapter in good 
faith, no officer acting under section 131 in good faith, no person doing 
an act in good faith in compliance with the requisition under section 128 
or section 138 and no officer or soldier or volunteer doing any act 
in obedience to anv order which he was bound to obey, shall be deemed 
to have thereby committed an offence Well, Sir, really it seems to me — 

I am almost inclined to echo the words of the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber which he utteied only yesterday — that anjdhing that comes from this 
Bench does not receive the same attention from the Treasury . 
Benches as he complained that measures emanating from the 
Tieasuiy Benches did not receive from this side Sir whv raisf* these 
difficulties ? Why conjure them up ? 

Then we get back to the last clause, and we have' been addressed by 
another district officer from Bijapiir who I believe is a renowned poet, 
onh the world has not "Net made up its mind to appreciate him, though 
posteritj may pronounce judgment in his favour Sir, he tried to discuss 
section 332 and sub-clause"' (4) I don’t know what conclusion he even- 
tualh came to, but he had some difficulty in understanding it I am not 
satisfied. Sir, with the ‘Conundrums that the Honouiable Member started. 
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nor was I satisfied iMth his conclusions But I hope — at least I aspire 
to that ambition — that if I satisfy him, I 'ftill be entitled to expect him 
to ^ ote M ith me in the lobby 

Now, Sir, what does sub-clause (4) say ? It says 

“ Notwithstanding anj tiling contained in section 132, any person in 3 ured bv tlio 
use of fire arms or anj parent or guardian, luisband or wafe of a person killed by 
the use of fire arms niaa make a complaint against anj person for an) offence committed 
bj him bj reason of am act purporting to be done under this Cliapter ” 

Section 132 coters the case of an offence committed in the course of the 
use of military force IMilitarj' force maj consist of various kinds It 
maj be a bayonet charge, it may be rifle fire, it may be hre from machine- 
guns, and so on Section 132 deals with all cases of offences that may be 
committed m the course of the use of militan" force But you cannot 
launch a prosecution without the sanction of Government Sub-clause (4) 
makes an exception The exception is that in the case of the use of fire- 
arms, if anv offence is committed bv any of the officers, in that eient no 
sanction is necessarv, but any one of the persons described in that sub- 
clause maA file a complaint But that does not deprive the officer pro- 
secuted from putting fonvard his defence I think that in the speech 
of Colonel Crawford there was a certain amount of confusion He felt 
that the moment an officer is prosecuted, or the moment a complaint is 
filed against him alleging that he has committed a specific offence, — and 
I admit that it requires no sanction of th'e.Govemment under sub-clause (4) 
of the Bill — from that moment the officer prosecuted wuU have to vindi- 
cate hLS innocence I can assure him that that is opposed to every, ele- 
mentary principle of criminal law The officer prosecuted or complained 
against will stand for the moment m the dock, but it is for the pro^cu- 
tion to prove the offence which they allege against him They will have to 
satisfy the tribunal that he is guilty Even assuming that a person was 
killed, that an officer deliberately went and shot him down as a soldier 
'according to the orders of a superior officer, that rs a defence to the 
officer complained against If anj-- officer acted in good faith, that is a 
defence All those defences are open to him, as I read cait in section 132 
It has been suggested that tlus will undermine the morale of the officers, 
it will thwart their judgment, it will interfere with the precision of their 
decisions and that you will demoralise all your magistrates, soldiers and 
officers if you pass this Bill Sir, what justification is there for it ? My 
friend ISlr Goswami read out two or rather three of the highest judicial 
pronouncements in England Does not e\ery officer take responsibility T 
Docs not the Honourable the Horae Member take responsibility ? Has 
he not got to take the consequences ? Has he not got to come to quick 
decisions, and even precise decisions at times T Have not we all in our 
lives to come to decisions and take the consequences of our acts 1 “Wliv 
IS a man afraid ? Why does he think that this country is composed 
of such wicked people, such undesirable people, that when you come to an 
honest judgment, a hona -fide decision m the best interests of the people 
over whom you are appointed as an officer to exercise your authority, 
human nature is so low that you wiU not be \nndicated bv the people of 
this country ? 

Mr R G Gordon What about your minute of dissent » 

Mr. M A Jinnah I am asked — and I am very glad, because I Avas 
just coming to that — about my minute of dissent I frankly state it to 
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The motion was adopted 

Diwan Bahadnr T Rangachanar Sir, after the very eloquent and 
able defence of my Bill by mv Honourable friend Mr Jinnnb, tliero la 
very little for me to say Taking the speakers in tlieir older, tlic 
Honourable the Home Member 'took only the objections which he bad 
- taken already at the last debate when the Bill w.is referred to a HoUcl 
Committee He thinks that the form of force to be used should be b'ft 
to the pobce or mibtary as the case may be and the magistrate should 
not have a voice m that Now, as regards that point, in addition'' to 
what has been stated by mj' Honourable friend l^Ir Jinnah the existing 
provisions in the Criminal Proeedure Code itself will be an ansv, er not 
only to the Honourable the Home Member but also to His Ereclleney the 
r'ommander-in-Chief Under the latter part of section 331 vhieh rnv 
Honoiirable friend, Mr Jinnah, did not read, it is thf* duty of the offiopr 
acting under tho'^e circumstances 

“If, -while he is acting under this eeetum, it jiri'tifahle for hiii) to com 

mnnicatc with a ilamstrate, he shall do so, and shall them /'forward oh"_ th" inclri/'- 
tions of the ilagist^te as to whether he snail or shall not continue r<vh action “ 

So that it IS, only in cases where a magistrate cannot he prcc^nt that 
the ofiBcer can take action and where he does take it, as soon An i< h“' 
comes practicable for him to commnmcate vnth a magistrate ho u hound 
to put himself m commnnication with him and thereafter to oh^y hoi 
instructions (An Eonourdble IfemSer . “ "With regard io ^ ”) V/jth 
regard to the action, whether it ^herald be continued or not, wbetbeu* the 
firing should he continued or not The whole scheme of the Code a 
•^ell as of the English law ts that the magistrate is the authority tinder 
whom the military offiePr= who have to dneharge their duties ough"^ to act 
and whom they have to obey Jn fset. under the Ee^ulationo er.en if tb*- 
foTce IS dnded into ‘^ereral seetion= P i= conrider^ advisable that a 
maaistrate should accompany each of tho=e ^^^e-y'ons ’£ j/r ■ib''e There- 
fore. great importsnee y.s a'^tachea to the preser-c. nf the magJ-''‘ra*o in 
order to as-sst oweer= who hare to u-e fe/we ZI" Hoto irah^e friend, ifw 
Tijayaragha^f charya ha= ws a e/rr:''Iv -are fvtarce weere the ^cag' - 
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to shoot you unless you disperse ” Why should not such a warning be 
given, and if they arc far away j'ou can also easily gne a warning 
If they aio \ory near j ou can uUcr that warning How do you do 
under the Regulations 7 lion did j ou propose to do it when j'ou 
brought in this clause 131 (2) before tlic Council of State and brought 
it down to us for enactment 7 I submit that there is really no dilBcu^ 
You can coniure up extraordinary cases and say, “ Look at them ” We 
arc providing for ordinary cases Wc are not omniscient No law is 
so caj-eful as to provide for all cases which can come up My gallant 
friend Colonel' Crawford con.]uicd up a case where I was being attacked 
and he was coming to defend me I maj’- assure him that no such con 
tingency is likely to arise Mv Mussalman friends in Madras are so 
fond of me that they will not come near my door with any hostile inten- 
tions Now, Sir, It IS said tliat if the magistrates ha\e to dec.de, the 
military or police have to act as mere machines and their sense of resiion- 
sibility ivdl be lost Every soldier takes a risk like that in England, 
and why should you not take a risk in this eountry 7 His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief told us that with this fear of prosecution hang- 
ing on him — the likelihood of a prosecution — he may not act promptly 
or as well as he should have done otherwise Does this feeling operate 
in his mind in England 7 There any subject of His Majesty is at liberty 
to go to a vcourt and complain of excesses on the part of the soldiciy 
Does it operate in his mind there f Why should it operate in his mmd 
in this country and not in England f Therefore, all the three objections 
taken by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief cannot have any 
force 

My Honourable friend, Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, rather staggered 
me by the verbal objections and criticisms that he took With regard 
to section 131A, he read ' 

" Where under the provisions of this Chapter any person proceeds or determines 
to disperse any such assembly, etc.” ^ 

and asked me, who is the person who determines Did he read the 
Chapter f I should have thought he would have read the Chapter before 
asking me the question It is the three classes of persons who determines 
to disperse an assembly, the magistrate, the police ofBcer or the military 
officer, who acts in the absence of the magistrate Those are the three 
persons who determine what force is to be used, and those persons have 
to determine whether, fii e-arms should be used or not What is the 
difficulty he felt^^ fail to see Then again he asks, who shall be the 
judge as to the necessity for using force 7 I have already stated that 
under section 129 the magistrate of the highest rank who is present may 
cause it to be dispersed by military force, and he will also decide whether 
fire-arms should be used H he decides wrongly, the court will take 
action, but if he acts m good faith he is protected Then he also asked, 
what IS the meaning of “ otherwise ” in sub-clause { 1 ) “ Otheiwise ” 

means other than the use of fire-arms Then ho asks how is the warning 
to be conveyed if people are concealed in a building I did not know 
that you were going to disperse an unlawful assembly if they were con- 
cealed in a buildmg Unlawful assemblies are usually dispersed when 
you come face to face with them If they are concealed you will be 
able perhaps to see some person, but if all are concealed then when 
they come out j ou had better warn them, or lock them in The whole 
object of this section is to disperse unlawful assemblies 
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Then some criticism lias been le\clled as to ■nbj" I confined my Bill 
to the use ot fiic-aims, and I M*as asked -why I did not extend the provi- 
sions to the men killed by bajoncts I am willing to accept any otbei 
amendments that maA be made to my Bill M}’- Bill is confined to tbe 
iise ol Gic-aims If II(»uouiable Membeis aie moie geneious, who use 
the aigumcnt tTiat nn recommendation is ^ely limited, let them bung 
in a Bill of then oiwi and if they bring m an amendment to my BiU I 
■wiU not laise any objection, though it will not be wuthm the Pieamble of 
mv BiU, unless my fiiend the Honourable Home hlember objects One 
such amendment was suggested bj" mj’’ Uonouiable friend fiom Bombaj 
"With leference to the peiiod of time in lyhich a leport of the occurrence 
IS to be sent, he said^that the peiiod of 24 houis was too long I bow 
to his opinion if as a distiict ofocer he thinlvs 24 houis too long and he 
tbmks that the offieeis conceincd are able to manufacture evidence and, 
he thinks that the second lepoit will contiadict the first report Mj'' 
whole object was to gne them time, so that in case people aie injureil 
they will have time to give them medical lelief before wiitmg then 
icport If nn Uonouiable friend thinks that 24 hours aie too long, I 
am prepared to accept any amendment he thinks I do not think that 
these officers will rcallj’^ go to the length of falsifymg repoits, at any 
Tote the majontj of them would not do that Anyhow I am wilhng to 
accept any amendment which w ill improt e that sub-clause 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, His Excellency the 
Comm<mder-m-Chief put matters so clearly before tins House that theie 
is ver\ Little left foi me to say His speech, I think, made a gieat impies- 
sion on all Members of the House He explained in the cleaiest possible 
language and with gieat lucidity the relations of the military and their 
duties in connection with these unfortunate occuirences In these circum- 
stances I propose to deal lery shortly with the position. 

The leal crux of the position is this It is contained in sections 130 
and 131 of the Cnminal Procedure Code Section 130 deals with the duty 
or the officer commanding the tioops required by a magistrate to dispeise 
an unlawful assembly, that is to say, here you have the ease where i 
niagistraie and an officei commanding troops aie both present The 
magistrate decides when it is necessary to use milrtaiy toice Once that 
decision is ariiral at, the manner and degree of that military force is to 
be left to the officer commanding the troops 

Section 131, which is the next section, is where the commissioned' 
officer IS alone and there is no magistrate My Honourable friend pomted 
out that once the magistrate comes, the responsibility passes to the magis- 
trate, and there he is perfectly correct But there again you get back 
to exactly the same position as under section 130 Ex hypothesi in that 
case you have the magistrate and commandmg officer together, and the 
magistrate will decide whether mili tary force is necessary, but, as m the 
first instance, the moment he so decides, the manner and degree of militaiy 
force IS to be decided by the mihtary officer and the military officer alone 
That IS the position which Jias been supported by His Excellency Field 
Marshal Sir Wdliam Birdwood with arguments so cogent that it is not 
necessary for me to add to them in any degree I would merely point 
out that, as His Excellency has stated, the disposition of the troops 
and the nature and degree of force to be used shoidd be at the discretion 
of the mihtary officer who alone possesses the necessary knowledge to 
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decide m such matters His Excellency also said that one of the reasons 
that rendered it necessary that this should be the position was that tli-i 
military offieei is responsible for the safety of the tioops under Ins com- 
mand 'You cannot neglect tlie point that the officer commanding the 
troops IS responsible for his own command —What soit of a^ituation would 
arise i£ the magistrate gave the militaiy officer an order which that military 
officer knew would result in the destruction of his command Suppose the 
magistrate, ex hypothest, a man with no knowledge of militaiy matters, 
told the military officer to ground anns and stand by That mihtary 
officer IS perfectly well aware that if he does so his detachment may be 
massacied Is he to cairy out that order ? If he does not eairi out 
that order he wiU be open to severe civil penalties If he does, he would 
be court-martiaUed The situation, therefore, would be an unpossilile one, 
and I hope the House wiU see -that they are not parties to its creation 

Now, one speaker said, and I desire to refer to this particiilailv, that 
the sentiments expressed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
were not shared by the British soldier and British officer As His Excel-^ 
lency stated and as I am sure everyone in this House knows, the British 
soldier dislikes these duties and has every desire to carry them out m 
the most humane manner and does so cairy them out That led to the 
comment that the British soldier and British officer did not share that 
feeling Sir, I do not believe that to be true We have the recent history 
of the riots in Agra, Allahabad and in Delhi (several times in Delhil On 
each occasion, the citizens of the town have borne witness to the forbearance 
and restraint with which the British troops have discharged their difficult 
duties As Home Member I bear testiroony to that, as it was not later thr'm 
last Bakr Id that British troops were standing by to maintain law and order 
in many places and it was due to their presence that no disturbances 
occurred 

Sir as regards the other remarks that have been made in the course 
of the debate I will onlv refer briefly to one or two statements of my 
Honourable friend, Mr Jinnah 

He assumed that competent magistrates would always be 
available I wish that was so I wish 
this House would nlace at my disposal 

■sufficient funds to place at all important centres competent magistrates 
I i/ill give an example from my own experience I was a young Sub- 
diMsional Officer in charge of a Sub-division in which there were 
about 5 of a million people, and the area of the Sub-dmsion was some- 
thing like 700 squ ire miles I was the onlv first class magistrate in 
the place kly headquarters were the sub-dmsional headquarters and 
the only other magistrate there was a third class honorary magistrate, 
who did not know a word of English My duties used to take me some- 
times for a week or ten days many miles from the headquarters of my 
Snh-division and if the Honourable Member thinks that an Honorary 
magistrate with third class powers is competent to issue orders to officers 
commending troops as to what kind of nubtary force is to be used, 

I think he is mistaken 

X>Ir M A Jinnah It savs Magistrate of the highe^st class 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman * Available The next 
point in his speech to which I wish to draw attention is his reference to 
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the fact thrt the King’s Kcgulations have been altered Well, Sir, they 
have been nllcred, and I will tell liiin why, and he probably will 
remember it veU. because, as he told us, at about that time he must 
ha^e been eating his dinners Sir, that alteration was obviously made 
as the result of the judgment in the Aclrton Colhery case That case 
took place in 1893, and it was thereafter that the Kmg’s Kegulations 
vcie j Itcrcd, and I ha\c no doubt they were altered in view of this 
passage in the pidgmcnt which, with your permission, I should bke to 
read to the Assembly 

“ The question ■uhethcr, on nnj occnsion, the moment hns come for firing upon a 
mob of noters, depends, as vro have said, on the necessities of the case. Such firing, 
to bo lawful, must, in tlie case of a not bko tho present, be necessary to stop or 
prevent such senous and \-iplcnt crime ns we ha\o alluded to, and it must be con 
ducted inthout rocklcssncss or negligence When the need is clear, the soldier's duty 
IS to fire with all rcnsoiinble caution, so ns to produce no further injuiy than ivhat 
IS --bsolutch wanted for the purpose of protecting person and property An order 
from the magistrate who is present is required by mihtary regulations, and wnsdoni 
and discretion aro entirely in favour of the observance of such a practice But the 
order of the iiingistrato has at law no legal effect Its prcsoncc does not justify tho 
firing if tho magistrate is wrong Its absoiico does not excuse tho ofBcer for declining 
to fire when tho necessity exists ” 

I ha^e no doubt it was m view of that judgment that the King’s 
Kegulations were altered Now I ha\e only one remaining remark to 
make, and that is in regard to the question which was raised also by 
• my Ilonourable friend Mr Jinnah, who said, why do you not substitute 
the Adiocate General for the Local Government, or the Government 
of India as the case mav be ? Sir, the mam object of the pronsion is 
to secure due examination before a prosecution is undertaken, and 
normally, at any rale in my experience, m an important case, there is 
no doubt that the Local Govcinmeiit, or the Government of India a.s 
the case may he, would consult their principal lawyer First of all, 
^no Goiernment would embark upon a prosecution at least if I had 
anjdhmg to do w itli it, without competeut legal advice, and therefore 
\ou mav be sure that the Local Goiernment or the Government 
India would have before them the opinion of their legal officei I am 
not authorised, nor m a position to accept such an amendment on 
behalf of-tlie Goveiiiment of India, but if such a proposal was brought 
up peisonaUy, I should be mclined to consider it favourably It only 
remains foi me to say that His Excellency has pointed out bow impos- 
bible the piovisions of this BiU are m so far as they mterfere with the 
discretion of the military authorities, and I thmk I myself, Sir, have 
answered every pther argument which has been hi ought forward in 
favoui of this Bill I therefore hope that the House wdl refuse to 
take it mto consideration 

The motion w as adopted by 56 votes agamst 47 
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THE BAMBOO -PAPER INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL 
, The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Cominerce Member) I movc; 
Sii, for leave to inliocluce a Bill to provide for the fostering and de-velop- 
ment of the bamboo papei industry in British India 

Mr Chaman LaU (West Punjab Non-Muhammadan) ' Sir, I use 
to oppose the introduction of this Bill It has become almost a 
habit in oui public life that we aie apt to tieat economic matters in a 
vciy supeilicial mannei The great need to my mind is that we should 
bung to bear upon a subject of tins importance all the scientific think- 
ing that we can command Ilonouiablc Members here, Sir, have been 
hcaid relating then e^cpeiicuccs and discussing^ this question from the 
point of view of pine anecdotage You cannot determine the operations 
of economic law or the great piinciplcs nf political economy by reference 
to stray conveisations about the price of turnips with youi village green- 
giocei That is not the way, I submit, Sn, to discuss an important 
matter of tins kind The question is a very simple one What is it 
that we aie being asked to do ? To-day we have in India 9 paper mills 
Out of 9 paper mills there are 5 which produce practically the total 
amount of paper being used m this conntiy They are the most impoi- 
tant mills aud I venture to say that these 5 miUs are mostly Euiopean 
owned Now if the report is caicfully read you will discover that the 
paper mills do not need protection, that the policy of piotection which is' 
being advocated is said by the lepoit itselt to be a pobey which is not 
in consonance with the pimciples laid down by the Fiscal Commis- 
sion In spite of all that, it is discovered that there is a particular kind 
of mill producing papei from bamboo pulp, and in Order to protect 
that particular mill, the pobey of protection must be advocated for the 
whole of India That in brief is the verdict of the wise econoimsts of 
Ihe Tariff Boaid 33,000 tons of paper aie produced in India Out ofe 
tins, 2,750 tons are produced by this paiticular mill fiom bamboo pulp 
mixed with wood pulp Now, it has been declared by the Tariff Board 
that these other mills which produce nearly 30,000 tons of paper in 
India do not satisfy the pimciples laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and that therefore the policy of protection advocated foi these mills 
18 a policy which we should not accept lUogically enough, they go on 
to state that we must piotect this industiy anyhow because there is 
a piobabfibty — not a certainty — ^but a probabibty, that these miUs which 
are producing paper may cease to produce paper in the near future 
Now the question that I want to draw the attention of the House to is 
this, that you have advanced reasons here in this House for the pro- 
tection of papei which to my trund appear to be absolutely fallacious 
1 see no reason why the tax-payer of this coimtiy should be burdened in 
Older to support a certam number of mills which have been in existence — • 
not for a few months, not for a few years, but for nearly half a centmv 
A policy of protection if it is to be adi ocated — ^I do not agree with that 
statement — but if it is to be advocated, it must be advocated, protec- 
tionists teU us, for nascent oi infant industiies That is the right 
pimciple ot the matter accordmg to them , but m this particular case 
these industries are really grey -bearded and grey-headed mdustiies , they 
are not nascent industries , they have been in existence, as I said, for 
nearly half a centary The question is veiy clearly stated m the Rep6it 
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of the Tariff Board Here I ask your permission to read a few lutes 
fiom pages 84 and 85 of the Report they say in the first paragraph , 

“ The existing paper mills tvhich use salax. grass do not satisfy the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Comm "sion and their needs are therefore irrelevant in con- 
sidering the claim to protection, ’ ’ 

If this is the verdict of the Tariff Board, why should the Tariff Boaid 
have gone to state with a passion for illogicality that this protection 
that we are giving to paper produced fiom bamboo pulp must also 
apply to those mills that are using sal)ai grass f If their needs aie 
such that the matter is absolutely irrelevant to the discussion we are 
holdmg here to-day, why should the Tariff Board or Government or 
anybody else advocate a policy of piotectiou for the mills which use sabat 
grass ? All that I can see is this, that foi the sake of protecting the 
production of 2,750 tons of paper in this countiy you aie levying a duty 
from the people of this country which amounts to a total of about 21 
lakhs of rupees, and that the benefit of this duty wiU go, not to further 
the interests of this country at all, but to further the interests of a 
JTionopoly which at the present moment happens to be m the hands of 
European firms (An Honourable Membei “ Question ”) If you 
wanted to protect the paper indtistiy in this country following the sug- 
gestion of the Tariff Board you could have gnen it loans, because the 
great need at the present moment is capital There is a mill in the 
Punjab to yliich the Honourable the Commerce Member lefeiied the 
other day which wants capital The Tariff Board say that that parti- 
cular mill has every advantage that this country can give it for Ihe 
<starting of the paper industry and yet you are not giving it any assist- 
ance of any kipd That miU, an Indian mill, cannot come mto esastence 
unless and until the proper amount of capital has been raised in the 
country It could easdj" be done bj the State takmg over such concerns 
But that particular subject has not been faced and under co^ ei of the 
plea that the papei mdustiy is m peiil we are presenting to-day the 
monopolist paper mill owners in this countiv with a proteetn e duty 
which will gi\ e them the advantage of a bonus of Rs 21 lakhs per yeai 
I am entirely against any such principle 

Thra agam. Sir, the second question that aiises is this 

Mr President The Honourable Member must be aware that tins 
IS a motion for leave to introduce the Bill and he has no right to spe.dc 
for moie than ten minutes, which he has alieady exhausted 

Mr Chaman Lall I agree with vour statement, Sir, that I ha^ e onlv 
ten minutes on the introduction of the Bill and smee that is so I sha’l 
reserve my remarks for a subsequent occasion when the Bill is taken 
into consideration 

Mr President The question is 

“ That leave be given to introduce a Bill to provide for the fostenng and 
development of the bamboo paper industry in British India. ’ ’ 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I introduce the Bill 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes Sir, I move 

That the Bill to prowde for the fostenng and development of the bamboo 
paper industry in British India be. taken mto consideration.'’ 
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The only point I have to make is that this Bill carries out the Kesolu- 
tion which has just been unanimously passed by the House 

Mr Chaman Lall • With this interlude, Sir, I resume my speech 
As I was saying, the second question which aiises is this For the sake 
of protecting one particular mill producmg 2,750 tons of paper from 
bamboo, we are actually imposmg a senous-burden on the poor people of 
tins country As far as this particular Bill is concerned, if Honourable 
Members wiU only read the Report of the Tariff Board they wiU disQoi cr 
that there is no finality as far as the production of paper by this 
particular miU is concerned The whole affair is in Sn experimental 
stage , nothmg has been decided — ^it has not been proved that you will 
be able to run this partietClar mill, which produces paper from bamboo 
pulp, on a commeicial basis It will take years accordmg to the Tariff 
Board Report itself before any defiiute opinions can be passed upon 
the activities of this particular mill Indeed, for a matter which is in 
an experimental stage, for a matter wjiich one does not know whetiier 
It IS going to be a success or a failure, for a mill which is producmg 
only 2,750 tons out of a total of 33,000 tons, ve are bringing in the 
principle of protection for the whole •country The indirect effect ot 
that will be that whereas the Tariff Board say that assistance should 
be given for a specified concern onlv, you are actually, by passing this 
Bill, giving protection to all nulls producing paper I see no justifica- 
tion whatsoever for placmg these burdens on the people of this country 
Protection in itself is an cmI — eierybody must grant that , even those 
who are very protectionist m their views grant that protection is^ 
needed only for a certain period The Tariff Board recommend that yoir 
should give protection for a period of five years the Government go 
beyond that and say that you must give protection for seien years 
But I lenture to say that vith these conditions preiaibng there will 
be no end to the period of protection Eien accoiding to the flndmg-j 
of this Report conditions are not likely to arise which may change the 
lordict armed at by those who are protectionists as regards the protec- 
tion of the ji'iper industry lUoIndia No reason has been advanced, no 
argument has been gn en why this particular protective duty should 
not e\en after the expiri of seien jears continue for another scicntv 
TrCars T submit, Sn, that the principle of protection is admittcdlj this 
that protection should be not permanent, but that it should be ephemeial, 
that it should last onh' for a certain period, that it should last for the 
purpose of supporting and sustaining a particular industry In this 
particular case I venture to say that no facts haie been given to ns 
to proie that this paper iiidustrj’' is not bkclv to subsist or be kept alnc 
or even to thrive if protection is not granted to it As far as the gencial 
principle of protection is concerned, I am not going to weary the Hoitse 
with the old arguments which those who take an interest in the matter 
must be fullv av are of But let me for a moment gn e you the opinion 
of a veiv Iiicrh authoiity on the subject Tallang of the Umted States, 
Sir Josiah Stamp sav’s 

" But nven 50, it is not improli iblc tint the Btntos wouM have hn'l pricticnlly 
ft free tnde histon if it hnd not been for the Civil War, vnth the revenue tcndencica 
it •tarted, and the interests it set up " 

As far as the question of the general welfare of the people is concerned, 
it has been ad\<inccd as an argument that the interests of the country 
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will suffer if tins particular industry is not protected I want Honom- 
able Members to remember that the interests of a few monopolist 
capitabsts are not coincident with the interests of the general mass of the 
people That is a mistake iibicb Honourable Members orei and over 
again,, make because it is obvious that every capitalist thinks that ho 
himself is the country Dr Marshall, the great economist, said 

“ Unfortunately tbe expenence of many centunes shows that a policy which wiD 
confer a considemblo benefit on each of a compact group of traders or producers, 
MiU often be made to appear to be in the interest of tho nation , because the hurt 
wrouglit by it, though ver\ much greater in the aggregate than the gam resulting 
from it, IS so widely diffused that no set of people are moved to devote much time 
and energy to making a special stud> of it. Its advocates speak with zeal and tho 
authontj of expert knowledge But they are bad gmdes, even if unselfish and perfectly 
upright, for a policy that makes their peculiar profit is mvested in their ejes with a 
deceptive glamour ’ ’ 

But I have no douht that the Honourable Members claiming protection 
now hai e learned nothmg and forgotten everjrthing 

Then again Dr Marshall asks, “ whether a greater national income 
badly distributed is a boon ” That is the question which we have to 
consider That is the mam point. Sir The interests of the eapitabsts 
in this countrj’’ are not comcident with the general mterests of the masses, 
and yet you are advocating protection foi the benefit of a few and to 
the detriment of the many It is said that there are quite a few 
capitalists who happen to be foreigners, but yet I find Honourable Mem- 
bers who are oftentimes mdignant because they find that industries 
in India are going out of their hands mto European hands, gettmg up 
afid telling us in this particular instance that they consider the interests 
of their country are at stake Sir, when they say that the mterests of 
the countrj’^ are at stake, the mterests as a whole of this country must be 
considered, I mean the interests of the masses, and not the mterests of a 
few individual capitalists 

Again, Sir, another argument has been adduced, and that is the 
question of the key mdustry Now, paper does not happen to be the 
key mdustry — except m so far as it is the key to the dissemmation of 
fake information through newspapers This is what a great economist 
says about this key mdustry question 

“ I need not labour the key mdustry question, and I think that, if a matter is 
80 vital to a State as to be protected on this ground, its risks and profits should not 
be left entirely to private persons even behmd a tknff wall, but that the State 
should take its share of the capital mvolved, so that the tax-payer may, m the event 
of profits, participate m them, as against any burden he may assume as consumer ’ ’ 

Sir, the proposition was put before the House that m any protection 
or assistance to he given to this mdustry, the interests of the Government 
as representmg the people of this country, must be safeguarded But, 
Sir, while I find that Honourable Members are quite prepared to erre 
assistance to capitalists, they do not reckon the consequences of that 
assistance to the workers and consumers m this country m so far as 
their mterests are concerned ' ’ 

Then the last argument was that this is an infant mdustry I hs-^ 
already said that paper is not an infant industry It has made 
mendous profits durmg the War Therefore, no question of 
can at aU be raised Durmg the War they had the unnatural prc'^‘*vjr 
of the sub mar me and the commercial blockade But now the 
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()£ protection is raised, after those interested in the paper mills have 
made enoiinous' profits duiiug the War, because they feel that those 
l-rofits are not going to be on the same le\el as the profits made duriiig 
the War Here is the evidence of another economist on the question of 
the protection of intant industiies 

“ Tlio protection of infant industries is tbc one case of protection which is held 
to bo theorotnuilly lustitled lij practicallj all parties, but by no means all aprec that 
the same result cannot as well be obtained by other methods, such ns direct subsidies. 
The whole matter is so conspicuous for the thoroughness Mith nhich it has been worked 
out in theory in the tc'it books rather than tlio extent to which it luas been illustrated 
either by them or in real tariff history ” 

That IS the position. Sir Now, talce the paper industry as it is 
in India to-day What are the difficulties that it is faced with ? Ws 
have got m evidence that, as far as the bulk of the paper that comes 
to this country is concerned for pui poses of newspapers, there is no 
possibility of any competition aiising from the activities of the Indian 
paper mills in this country But there is an enormous difficulty, and 
that difficulty has been very clearly pointed out by the Tariff Board 
They say that the great trouble is that Indian paper mills have not been 
as efficiently managed as they should have been That trouble is not 
that they could not rfiake decent profits during the past 40 or 50 years, 
but that they have been negligent of their oivn interests They hare 
'been so ignoiant as to the real possibilities of the paper industry that 
they have gone in for immediate profits without looking to the future 
First of all, the charge levelled by the Tariff Boaid is that the paper 
mills in this country have not learned the advantages of diversification 
in production That is one of the charges levelled by the Tariff Board 
against these mills The second charge which is levelled is that of bad 
quality of paper, and the third charge, of which we have heard many 
echoes in this House, is that of an expensive estabhshment Most of 
these mills, as I said already, most of the important mills are European 
mills 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) May I Imow, Sir, what 
mills the Honourable Member refers to as European mills 1 

Mr Chaman LaU I think the Honourable Member is perfectly 
aware that the Titaghur and Naihati hlills are entirely in the hands of 
the Europeans He further knows that most of the important nulls 
manufacturing paper 

Sir Darcy Lindsay I question this, Sir There are three mills that 
are managed by European firms I should say that the bulk of the ^ 
shareholders in those nulls, with the exception of the Paper Pulp Mill, 
which IS a private company, are Indians 

Mr Chaman Lall Sir Darcy Lindsay says that the bulk of the 
shareholders are Indians I challenge his authority. Sir I challenge 
his authority to deny the fact that the most important nulls in India are 
European mills Further, I challenge his authority for his statement that 
the Naihatti hliUs, for whose benefit a duty is imposed, is not an entirely 
European or private concern It is m this very vague fashion 

Sir Darcy Lindsay ' I should hke to pomt out = 

Mr President I cannot allow the interruptions to go on, but if the 
Honourable Sir Darcy ^Lmdsay wants to say anything, he will have his 
oppqrtmuty. ~ . 
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Mr Chaman Lall Ton have here a repiesentative of one of the 
paper mills (Sir Willoughby Carey) He reabsed that he should uoc 
\ote on this pioposition, but he spoke But I ask him whether at is not 
a fact that the most important paper mills in this country are European 
mills It IS voiy easy to hoodwink the public by saying that a good 
part of the capital of the mi^l5> comes fiom Indians I do not want to 
argue that point at all I am not standing here for the purpose of 
introducing any question of lacial discrimination I know that capital 
has no country Capital has no national boundaries I am not con- 
cerned whethei the capital comes mostl}^ fiom Europeans or Indians 
The diffeience in my mmd lies m this, whether the people of my countiy 
arc gomg to be taxed and exploited for the benefit of either Indians ox 
foieigneis undei any system of protection That is the mam question 

Now, Sii, I will come to this point, that the trouble in the paper 
industiy is the tiouble of mismanagement, of high salaries and bad 
technical Imoxvledge, and the trouble which aiose dining the W.u, 
namely, that these mills made cnoimous profits during the War, wheicas 
now they are unable to keep pace with those piofits I do not thmk 
this House uould be justified in helping these people out of then difli-' 
culties It IS not right. Sir, tliat foi the sake of a few capitabsts, the< 
representatives of the people of this countrj^ should be asked to take the 
money out of the pooi because in this case The rich is the bargainer 
It IS lobbing the pooi Peter to pay the rich Paul (Laughter ) It is 
a joke wluch you, Sii, I am suic, will appreciate I do not see any 
reason whatsoever for granting any protection to this industry because' 
some Honourable Members ask for it in the name of national prospenty 
or in the interests of their country though it is for their own mterests 
I welcome the lemarks of my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas But, Sir, he is one of the few capitabsts in India who has 
no conventional bias in his mind when he comes, to discuss this matter, 

Mr K Ahmed How do you know it ? (Laughter ) 
lyir Chaman Lall Now, Sii, I come to the question of the support 
that has been asked for I hold in my hand a telegram which arrived 
two days ago fiom a gentleman who is supposed to be a great supporter 
of the -workers, but whose past is a very doubtful past, a gentleman who 
Ls very web known to the Government and possibly very well known to the 
Home Department I challenge this gentleman's bo7ia fid^s in asking 
Honourable Members of this House to support this Kesolution because 
he alleges labour will suffer “ Kankinara Labour Union requests you 
support this Bill labour will lose jobs Boy Chaudhury ” Everybody 
knows him. Sir I say Sir, this is. nothing else but blackmail I am 
sorry to say that a gentleman should have been put up by the employers 
to do this sort of thing I wish Honoinable jMembers would examme his 
record Such statements do not frighten me, Sii I who stand here to fight 
for the cause of the worker am not gomg to be frightened if it is falselv 
alleged that a few of these workers are gomg to lose their jobs 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Dmsion Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) May I mquire. Sir, if the gentleman named by Mr Chaman Lall 
had said something about Mr Chaman LaU m the local Council, how 
would he have liked it -wnthout a chance of leplymg to h im ? 

Mr Chaman Lall I have said m pubbe, Sir, and I say again that if 
this gentleman has any cause to complam, he has got the remedy in his 
L4DPI 
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hands (Hear, hear) Sir, I say definitely here now that I do not heheve 
that a single worker in my country is going to lose a single 30 b if this 
protectmir is not granted to the paper industry {An Emonrahle Mem- 
oer “ Does the Honourable Member mean to say ”) You will have 
your sa; , Sir It is nothing else but pure bluff and bluster to try and 
frighten us into granting protection The- position is perfectly simple 
If you read the Eeport of the Tariff Boaid properly and carefully, you , 
will find that their verdict is that as far as the major portion of our mills 
IS concerned, no protection should be given, and that as far as this 
particular mill, the Naihati Mill, is concerned, which produces only 2,750- 
tons of paper, we must protect it because it is in an experimental stage and 
because we ought to find out the possibilities of this partictdar new 
process for the manufacture of paper That is all Sir, is there no other- 
way of finding out the possibihties of this process ? It woxild take years 
to put this process on a peimanent basis but when that permanent basis 
has been arrived at, you will then be in a position to find out the possibilities 
of paper manufacture from bamboo pulp and whether that method is 
- necessary and essential and commercially sound for the purposes of thus 
countrj’- That is the position. I saj', there is no justification whatso- 
ever forjthe imposition of this general burden upon the poor people of 
this country for the sustenance of an experiment You are protecting" 
not paper but actually ignorance by passing this BiU Honourable Mem- 
bers who Jibbed at my Honourable friend, Mr Devaki Prasad Smha, the 
other day rightly called him a Sociahst and were amazed There is an 
old anti-JacoDin Poem which correctly desciibes their position to-day — 
regardful of the rich, indifferent to the poor, adding burden upon burden 
and calling with amazement to be delivered from those who might lead 
them out of their difficulties Here is a vaiiation of it 
“ Again tho Taxing man appear'd 
No deadlier foe could be , 

A Schedule — ‘ Times of India ’ length 
■Within his hands boro he ” 

Saying — 

“ Let India’s youth unite in arms. 

And every capitalist hand 

With honest zeal subscribe their mitc 

To save their Native Land 1 

God bless us all from factious focs,^ - 

And Dovaki Sinha’s hiss 

And grant the Lord may never mako 

Another socjulist like this ” 

{Ones of “ DiMdc, dmde ”) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes • Sir, I notice that Diwan Chaman 
Lall IS not present I Jiaae very little to saj in reply to his very eloquent 
speech I must confess that I -u clcorae speeches of this kind in debates 
of this kind, for, I think, it is most essential that these important ques- 
tions of protection should be discussed from every single point of view. 
But the onh point I have to make in regard to the Honourable Member’s 
spreeb IS that I think it would have been better if that speech had been 
made on the Itesolution and if he had not waited until the Bill was moved, 
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for the very reason why I have adopted this procedure of proceeding by 
a Resolution and following it up by a Bill was in order to open the whole 
question of the report of the Tariff Board for discussion of the House and 
that tere might not be any more restrictions, which would be inevitable 
in the case of a Bill, on full and free discussion of this matter The 
position as I see it is this Only this morning the House committed 
itself to the Resolution which has 3ust been passed Now, the Honourable 
Member who has just spoken has asked the House to leverse that decision 
"and I am quite sure that the House will not place itself in that extremely 
awkward position 

Mr President The question is 

” ‘ ‘ That the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the bamhoo paper 
industry in British India be taken into consideration. ’ ’ 

The motion y^as adopted 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes ‘ Sir, I mowe that the BiU to ' 
provide for the fostering and development of the bamboo paper 
■industry in British India be passed 

Sir, in moving that motion, I should just like, tvith your permission , 
to refer to an amendment which is doivn in the name of Mr Dmnasia, 
who is not present here Mr Dumasia proposed an amendment the 
-other day regarding super-calendered paper That amendment, 

I explained to- the House, put me in a great difBculty, because I had 
been taken by surprise, and with that tendency to subordinate my own 
opinion to that of others, -rt'hich has always been my defect, I left the 
decision m that matter to the House Since then I have had a great 
number of telegrams from various parts of India Some paper mills 
have pomted out that they can make this paper But the thing that 
really impressed me is that I have had telegrams from Allahabad and 
from Madras saying that, if this anjendment is allowed to be inserted 
in the Bdl, it would place certam papers m an unfair position in their 
competition with the Times of India Weekly I have had the advantage 
-of discussing this mattei with some of my friends opposite and we ha\e 

arrived at an agreement I wiU explain what 
that agreement is I have given an undertake 
mg to these Members and I wdl repeat it here I ivdl have the whole 
question of super-calendered paper, whether m reels or not, carefully 
examined and I wdl place it before the Commerce Department Depart- 
mental Advisory Committee , and if we arrive at a decmion that we 
should make some exception in favour of this super-calendered paper, 
then I will undertake to mclude the item in a smaR Tariff Bfll which, in 
aU probability, I shaU have to place before the House next Session- If 
the decision is against domg anything, then I will inform the House of 
the decision we have arrived at I must express my acknowledgment 
to my Hononrable friend Mr Dumasia, whom I see opposite, for having 
agreed to this suggestion- I have made this explanation and I move 
that the Bill he now passed- 

Sir Han Singh Gout I also -^Tsh to join my Hononrable fnend, 
Mr Achaiya m expressing my regret that, while I should * for the 
passage of this Bdl I shall not do so with an easy con':eienre because 
I see before me a Resolution moved oy the Honourable .Sir Charles- Innes 
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AVhicli IS worded, as the Ilonoiiiable Members are aware, in the follow* 
ang terms 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor Gcncrnl in Council that assistmca 
bo given to the bamboo paper and p iper pulp indiistrj ’ ' 

Now, Sn, as I undei stood this Hesoiution, I thought that there was no 
clear enunciation of policy pinning tlic Government down to giving the 
assistance meiely to the bamboo paper mdustiy And in the course of 
the debate, when we laiscd this question as to whether the Government 
were enunciating then policy in favour of bamboo paper and excluding 
the possibihties of deiclopmcnt of papci from other pulps such as fern, 
glass, etc, the Ilonourablo tlic Commciee Membei asouicd this Iloase 
that the imposition of the impoil duly vould not piejudice the other 
industries engaged in the inanufacturing of papci m this country That, 
Sir, gave me the ncccssaiy assuinnce and 1 thought that the Kesolutiou 
Hvould be followed up by an Act which would be either equally committal 
'01 equally uon-eommittal And, vhen I found, Sir, that there was a 
difference between the Resolution moved by the Honourable Member, and 
acceded to by this House, and the Pieamble and section 1 of the conse- 
quential Bill, I tabled tvo amendments of which the House knows These 
amendments have been inled out of order, but I still hope that the 
Honourable the Commerce klembei wiU leiterate the position he took 
up the other day when he said that there vas no intention to help any 
paiticulai class of mdustiy and that the imposition of the import duty 
wmuld benefit the paper manufactuiers generally, whether that 
manufacture is confined to bamboo paper or bamboo paper pulp 
or paper from grass or othci forest produce such as wood pulp, 
of which I understand theie is abundant raw material m the forests of 
this country I submit that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should not pm down the issue to this that this Bill should not be 
confined merely to the subvention of the bamboo paper industry 
I hope, Sir, that bettei counsels ivill pievail and if the Government are 
convinced that those industries, which do not make paper from bamboo 
pulp alone, are deserving of Government support, such suppoit would 
be forthcommg On these grounds, Sii, I ask the Honourable the 
Commerce Member to make a statement which should allay the doubts 
which exist not only m my mind but also in the minds of the co-authors 
of similar amendments which hai e been ruled by you. Sir, as out of 
order 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Sir, Sir 
Han Singh Gout has much too acute a mind to have any doubts on this 
subject He was merely anxious to get off a speech on this question 
whnh he was not allowed to make when moving his amendment But 
I will none the less try to resolve his doubts The Government have 
accepted the recommendation of the Tariff Board that they should give 
protection to the industry of making paper from bamboo and they have 
introduced this Bill with a view to giving such protection. This Bill 
<;ommits them to the policy of attempting to give protection to the 
industry of making paper from bamboo It does not commit them to 
the policy of giving protection to paper generally, because that would 
be exactly contrary to the recommendation of the Tariff Board But 
the result of this BiU will be to impose an enhanced protective duty on 
all paper commg in from outside India And, whatever the material 
from which the paper is being made inside India, it wiU, in competition 
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wilJi paper fiom outside India, get the benefit of the enhanced protect- 
I'se duly Practically it gets the same benefit But the Government 
ha-\e been careful not to commit thcmschcs to a policy of piolecting the 
paper industij generally in \icw of the recommendation of the TarilE 
Board that such a polIe^ v ould not be in the interests of India I hope 
that resohes Sir Ilari Singh Gour’s doubts. 

I^Iay I just add one i\ord about Mr Acharya’s speech ? lie com- 
plains that the result of this Bill will be to put 21 lakhs of rupees 
nnnualh in the jioekets of the Go\crnmcnt and that none of it is being 
used in older to gne additional bounties to the industiy Now, the effect 
of the imposition of the extra duty is to gne very considerable assist- 
ance to all paper mills in this country and m particular to the mills 
making paper from bamboo What the Go\cinment have decided is 
that they uould not be justified m addition in making grant or loan 
or sulisidv to {Ills particular bamboo paper mill, or any of the other 
mills mentioned, out of that 21 lakhs, and that 21 lakhs, which. I have 
heard described as a tax on education, vill, at anj"- rate, be available to 
the tax-payers, and m the tax-pajers pocket wiU be available, for 
example, for hastening the moment when the Madras provincial contri- 
bution can be further reduced, and education stimulated in ^Madras 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal European) Sir, m offering our full 
support to the '^afe passage of this Bill, I would just like to bring one 
point before the House, and that is, m addition to the protection now 
offered to what we must aU consider a national mdustry, the Govern- 
ment should do aU that thej can to support that mdustry by purchases 
in India of reqmrements for Government use I find. Sir, that m reply 
to a question the other day the Honourable Member for Industries, I 
think it was m reply to question No 182, stated that orders for Indian 
miUs amounted to 5,525 tons m 1924-25 and 5,794 tons m 1925-26, which 
indicated that the Stores Department were keeping up the average of 
the orders for Indian mills On the other hand I find that while in 
1924-25 the orders placed abroad amounted to 370 tons out of a total 
of 5,945 tons, equal to 61 per cent , the orders placed this year amounted 
to no less than 1,988 out of a total of 7,783 tons, or 25 per cent of the 
total orders It is on those grounds that I urge upon Goi emment that 
thej should gne e\ery assistance possible to the Indian nulls I am 
perfectly weU aware that owmg to the rise in exchange the price of 
foreign paper has fallen in India, and m reply to question No 246, on 
the 25th August the Honourable Member for Industries informed the 
House that he had placed an order for 670 tons of badami paper abroad, 
because it effected a sai-mg of Rs 43,600 I contend that it is not 
altogether right of Go’ ernment to sacrifice this mdnstry merely for the 
sake of a small saving of money Mv Honourable friend. Sir Willoughby 
Carey, esplamed to the House the other day the very large sums that 
were involved m this mdustry, that is, money coming in to Govemment- 
I think he told us that sixteen lakhs of rupees were spent on railway 
freight alone Then there were -royalties and the very large employ- 
ment of lahonr In my opmion, Sir, under these conations the saving 
of a small sum of money, sneh as I have put before the House, should 
not have been taken semonsly mto account when placing the orders 

Just one other pomt My Honourable fm^nd Diwan Chaman Lall, 
challenged me this morning as regards the statement I made about 
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mills Hint were Morlced in linn connfr}' I 'noiild like to sny to the House 
Uiat out o£ 9 iiiillB ('itlicr m opointion or in course of constnietion, 3 mny 
he Haul to he niiiniiged hj Huropenn firms Two of them arc joint stock 
companies and one of them is prO])rietnry, 11111011 , later on if the parti- 
cular industry of hainhno pulp looks at all successful, mil be formed 
into an Indian company mtli Indian money {An JJ onouraVle lilcmhcr^ 
“ Which mill IS that 7 ■”) Tlie Indian l^njicr Pulp Comjianj Now, ns 
legal ds the other two, there is the Titfaghur Pajier Mill with a icry 
large capital which has rcceiitli hi on leii considcrahlj 1 educed, owing 
to the had jiosilion 111 which the e’ompcin are iilactd Of the capital at 
Ic.ist 70 pci cent IS Indian monei, belonging to Indian shareholders On 
the rcgistei of the Compani the n lines of Indian shareholders represent 
70 per cent of the capital 

Mr Chaman Lall . hlaj I ask the Ilonourablc Member to let us know 
ivho the Jlanaging Agents arc 7 

Sir Darcy Lindsay Massrt. Hedgers and Company 

Mr Chaman Lall . Are they an Indian firm 7 

Sir Darcy Lindsay No, European 

Mr Chaman Lall Quito I 

Sir Darcy Lindsay On the Board of the Company four are Indian 
and four are European Dinctors and the Company employ Indian 
chemists, and Indi.ins m the departmental management of the miU The 
other Compani, Sir, is the Bengal Paper Mills Company, managed by 
Messrs Balmcr Laivnc and Company, an English firm They haie a 
much smaller capital, clcicn laklis, and debentures 7 laklis^ This com- 
pany, I beheve I am correct in saying, has 33 per cent of its capital held 
by sliarclioklcrs on the rcgistci nJio arc Indians {An UononraVle 
Jdcnibcr “ What is the share amount 7 ”) The share amount is 11 
lakhs, of which 33 per cent is held by Indians As jou know, in this 
country shares pass from hand to hand and I can only go bj’’ the share 
register {An Ilononrablc Mcmhci “ What about the debentures 7 ”) 
I beheve the same thing apphes 

That takes up the challenge offered by my Honourable friend. 1 
very much regiet that he should have also referred in suOh very strong 
terms, and to my mind in vely hurtful terms, to my friend Mr Roy 
Choudhry Mr Roy Ghoudhry is a very earnest worker in the field of 
labour, and one thing to be said about him is that he does go amongst 
the people I do not know that that can be said of aU representatives 
of labour It is not altogether fair of the Honourable Member to get 
up and openly abuse Mr Roy Choudhry on the floor of the House 

Sevaal Honourable Members I move that the question be now- 

put 

Mr President The question is that the question he now' put. 

The motion was adopted 

Mr President The question is 

" That the Bill to provide foi< tho fostering and dovclopmont of the baniboo paper 
industry in British India be passed ” 

2fhe motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddunan (Home Member) Sir, 
in view OH tlie slate of the business of the House, which I will not conceal 
causes me the gra^est conccin, and may possiblj’’ cause the House some 
nnvict\, I- propose to mo\c the motion standing in my name as briefly 
as possible I moi c that the Bill further to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideration 

This Bill makes certain minor amendments in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure ns amended in 1923 They have been brought to the notice 
of Goicrnmcnt (jithci bj’’ Local Governments or by judicial authonties 
or by both I think I am justified in saying that they are all of a mmor 
character and that there is no change of substance which afl;ects the 
subject vith the exception of the first amendment in clause 2, to which 
I -will therefore refer m a little detail 

Prior to the amendment of section 123 of the Code by section 21 (3) 
of Act XVIII of 1923, Courts had discretion to award either simple or 
rigorous imprisonment in respect of proceedings under section 109 
Nov in a House composed as this is, there are very few hlembeis nlio 
do not knou what section 109 means (Laughter ) It used to be 
referred to in my young days as the khana hadesh section As a matter 
of fact it IS the section which enables security to be taken for good 
behaviour m the case of suspected persons and vagrants Two years 
ago a change in the lav was made so that, as the law now stands, m 
default of sccuritj simple imprisonment alone can be imposed This 
has pro^ed a serious administrative mistake I wiU read to the House, 
if I may, the opinions of the Local Governments They are unanimous 
^nd the}' come from all parts of India 

The hladras Government say that the form of imprisonment might well 
be left to the discretion of the Court, as in some cases the persons bound 
over belong to a class of crimmals for whom simple unprisonmtut is 
entirely unsuitable 

The Bombay Government say simple imprisonment affords an entirely 
inappropriate punishment for the persons concerned 

The Bengal Government say discretion should be left so that profes- 
sional criminals caught under suspicious circumstances might be given rigo- 
rous imprisonment, while harmless vagabonds might be given simple im- 
prisonment 

The United Provinces take the same view They say the section as it 
stands is entirely ineffective and the discretion should be restored 

The Government of Burma tiake the same view 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa make the same recommendation 
The Inspector General of Prisons in that Provmce refers m his annual 
report to hardened criminals being allowed to be idle in jail 

The Central Provinces Government made the same recommendation 
and pomted out that the discretion should be restored, as it is eminently 
undesirable that persons who are ordinarily sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment on grounds of age or infirmi ty should be herded with vagrants whose 
habits are frequently filthy 
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Therefore the Local Governments have made out a very strong case 
the Government of India agree with them, the Local Governments are 
unanimous, and I trust the House will agree, vathout further discussion, 
to the passage of this BiU But if the House are not piepared to do so, 
I trust they wiU at once throw out my motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideiation Sir I move 

The motion was adopted 

Mr President The question is 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill” 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar I am sorry. Sir, I have to oppose 
this clause I have paid every attention to the earnest remaiks by the 
Honourable ihe Home Member in lespect of this clause Sir, the last 
Assembly deliberately made this change The view we took of this sec- 
tion was that, aftei all, tliese are pieventive sections for preventing ciimes 
being committed, and so long as a man is not convicted of a erune, it is 
not propel to give him ngorous impiisonment It is veU enough if a man 
is conmcted of a seiious eiime that he should be rigorously corriined , but 
why when he is unable to find people to give security Take, for instance, 
people who have no ostensible means of hvelihood Thcie are millions 
of people of that sort m our countiy Take the Sadhus who go about 
the country There aie millions of such people and any policeman may 
run them down and say “ Here you have no ostensible means of live- 
lihood , you must find security ” By aU means if he is unable to find 
security, confine him so that he may be prevented from crime, but why^ 
give hnn iigorous imprisonment ? If he is an offender give him convic- 
tion under the proper section and send him to jail, but so long as he is un- 
able to find seeuiity it is most improper to confine persons rigorously 
simply because they are persons who have no ostensible means of liveli- 
hood That IS, under section 109 And, Sir, it is very drffienlt to call 
upon people specially in a country like ours where there are millions gomg 
about the countiy This was the view we took in the last Assembly I 
had a hand in the shapmg of the Ciiminal Piocedure Code and got the 
Government to consent to it Now what has happened ? It is only two 
years since it was passed in Delhi No new facts have come to light except 
ihat the Executive Government in each province wants this power to he 
restored Of course Executive Governments always want power What- 
ever power you take away from them they wiU always say “ Do not take 
it away ” That wiU not satisfy us I theiefore ask the Assembly to 
reject it without any hesitatiom 

Sir Han Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non- 
Muhammadan) Sir, as I also took some little part in 1923 in the amend- 
ment of the Code of Criminal Procedure I may briefly give the reasons 
which prevailed with that Assembly in altermg the law As we then under-i , 
stood ciiminal law and as I understand it still, there a^re two broad divi- 
sions of criminal law m England and m this country The first branch 
is the branch known 9 s pieventive law and the' second is that known as pim- 
itne law Now, Sir, it has been an axiom with those who have studied 
criminal jurisprudence that a preventive action should never be converted “ 
into a punitive action, and if Honourable klembers will turn to section 109 
they wiU at once see the wisdom of the decision which our predecessors 
in 1923 took in making the amendment which is now sought to be reversed# 
Section 109, Sir, consists of two clauses Clause (a) says 

“ (a) zf anv person is -taking precautions to conceal his presence Tnthin the local 
limits of such 'Nfagisfrate 's jurisdiction and if there is reason to bclieie that such 
person IS taking such precautions -vMth a wen to corumitting any offence, or 
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(6) rf there is -within such limits a person: -who has no ostensible means of sub* 
Bistenee or who cannot give a satisfactory account of himself ” — now marl, the last 
sentence — " such Magistrate may in manner hereinafter provided, require such pcrso'‘ 
to show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond, with sureties for his good 
behaviour, etc ” 

All that section 109 demands ls that for a certain period the person bound 
over shall be of good behaviour, and if 'he is not able to give security, by 
incarcerating him you ensure the continuance of that good behaviour which 
section 109 postulates You take him away from his surroundings and 
lock him up where he cannot be of bad behaviour Theiefoie, I, submit, 
Sir, that so far as section 109 is concerned, its purpose is served and com- 
pletely fuiSlled by incarcerating a man who is not able to give security 
for the reasons stated in the two clauses which I hai e read out to Honour- 
able Members Now, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has informed 
this House that aU the Executive Governments and the Government of 
India are agreed that this amendment made m 1923 should be annulled 
That IS a verv good reason, but Honourable Members here want a better one, 
and that against the reason which mflueneed the decision of this Assembly 
in 1923 IVhat answer ha^e the Treasury Benches to give to what %vas 
passing through the minds of the Honourable Members in 1923 when they 
passed the amendment which the Honourable Member now seeks to revise 
That is my first submission (Mr E AJimed “ What is the necessity ? ”) 
Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr K. Ahm ed asks where is the necessity 7 
I echo the sentiment I could well understand if this enactment had been 
given a sufficiently long trial and if any cases had occurred when it was 
found that simple imprisonment did not ensure that good behaviour which 
section 109 of the Code of Criminal Procedure is intended to safeguard, 
then I submit a good pnma facie case would have been made out to this 
House. 

Now Sir there is also another thmg We have also section llO^that 
is sub-clause (b) of sub-section (2) I admit that section 110 stands on 
a somewhat different footing , but at the same tune Honourable Members 
wdl remember that section 110 deals really with perpetrators of substantive 
offences against the Indian Penal Code. I do not -wish to take the time of 
the House by reading through the section , I shall only read a fe>v words to 
illustrate my meaning ■ 

(o) is oy habit a robber, boise-bresker, thief, or 

(b) js bv habit a reeaver of stolen proper!- knornig tin w.rre to hare been 

stofen, or 

(c) habitnaUy protects or hsrboars tine-es or sics i:: the eoreesiriKit or disposal 

of stolen proper^, or 

(d) habitnalhr commits or attempts to eonnrV rr abets the eomnimmn c£ the 

offence of izdnapping, abdcctnin, ete., etc.’^ 


Section 110 therefore deals wiffi habitual fyercer= and I edbrnit that ff a 
man is a habitual offender and has been laid ty the for 
a crime m respect of which he has been ceak wiff: urder ^-ection IIC I 
not see whv he is not prosecuted and corrirrei. cr rarcar bou^ ersa 
section 110. I admit that the case of a ^ seetdon liO senna? p? 
a different footing; but I ^ now pZeadirg fer ste del-ffcn cf 
which excludes section J.09, ana on tear Sir. I feel ^ .Yf 

Government have to make out^ a m acn strmgar eare ti--- ^ ^ 

out m the opening speech of tne Hcnmaile 1 L 5 w'^rcr- 

lADPI . 
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Mr. H. TonkinBon (Homo Department Nominated Official) Sir 
as I also took a part m the passing of the Bill of 1923, I should like to 
make some icmaiks ii])on tins clause 11111011 is the most important clause 
in the present Bill I propose to picscnt the case of Government for this 
clause It as, Sir, an absolutclj unansiierable case In the first place, it 
has been suggested that section 109 of tlic Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
IS a preventive provision in our laiv Well, Sir, in English law cases prac- 
tically analogous to those dealt i\itli under section 109 arc treated as sub- 
stantive otlences and are punishable with imprisonment for one year 

Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar . What division of imprisonment 1 

Mr. H Tonkinson I will come to the division of imprisonment at 
fiomo length later Lot me refer to section 7 of the Preiention of Crimes 
Act One part of it says 

"If, on his being charged by n constable wath getting his livelihood by dishoncBt 
menna, and being brought before a Court of Bummary jurisdiction, it appears to such 
Court that there are reasonable grounds for believing that the person so charged ir 
getting his livelihood by dishonest means ' ’ 

Then again another part runs as follows 

" If ho is found in any place, ivhothor pubhc or private, under such circumstance* 
ns to satisfy the Court before rvhom ho is brought that he was about to commit 
or to aid in the commission of any offence punishable on indictment or summary con 
Viction , or was rvaitmg for an opportunity to commit or aid in the commission of 
any offence puiushablo on indictment or summary conviction. ’ ’ 

If Honourable Members wiU compare those provisions with the clauses 
of section 109 read with section 55 (1) (a), they will find that they are 
distinctly analogous There are also of course very similar provisions in 
the English vagrancy law where such cases are again treated as substantive 
offences 

Mr A. Rangaswami Iyengar How do you deal with European 
vagrants 7 

Mr H Tonkinson Our proposal is this to change the present ivord- 
ing of section 123 as amended in 1923 so as to enable a klagistrate in his 
discretion to impose a sentence of rigorous imprisonment We do not 
propose to say that he must impose a sentence of rigorous imprisonment — 
we propose to give him a discretion 

Now in this connection I think it is necessary to refer to what simple 
imprisonment consists of Section 36 of the Prisons Act says - 

" Provision shall be made by the Superintendent for the employment (as long 
08 they 80 desire) of all criminal prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment" 

I Wish to draw the attention of the House to the fact that it is only if 
the prisoners so desire that employment is provided for them I wish, m 
fact, in this connection to refer to the very anomalous position in India in 
regard to the point that we have in our jails very large classes of persons 
sentenced to simple impnsomnent which is of the nature I have just indi- 
cated My Honourable fnend, Mr Rangaswami Iyengar, asks what divi- 
sion prisoners under the Prevention of Crimes Act were sentenced to in 
England Now what are the classes of imprisonment in England 7 So 
far as imprisonment is concerned, imprisonment may be without hard 
labour or with hard labour Persons sentenced without hard labour are 
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classified in three divisions — first, second and third Prisoners in the 
first diMSion are tieatcd in lery much the same way as prisoners awaiting 
trial Prisoners in the second division are kept separate from other 
prisoners, and so on, but they are employed on industrial woik Prisoners 
in the third division are emplo3'ed exactlj' in the same way as prisoners 
sentenced to imprisonment v itli hard labour except for the first period 
of one month In that connection lot me read to the House an extiact 
from a publication hj" the Permanent Under Secretary for the Home Office, 
pubUshed in April of this year He refers to the legal requirement in 
regard to the classification of prisoners in England and saj^s 

“ Tho first division represents tlie old first class misdemeanants, but the nuiliber 
lentonced to impnsonment in this division is almost negligible The courts are properly 
reluctant to alJou * the luxuries of tius class to persons wealthy enough to pay for 
them, and they are rarolj given oven to tho pobtical prisoners for whom they i\ere 
onginalh intended since tho time when the suffragettes sent to Hollowaj m the first 
division used the pnvilego of free visits and letters to conduct a political propaganda 
from the prison. But the distinction between the second division and the third is of 
great value, and the Homo Oflico has been insistent m endeavouring to induce the courts 
to place in the second dnasion all prisoners of good ai'tecedents and to leave in the 
third division only those alreadj of bad or doubtful character ” 

It Will be seen, then, that prisoners sentenced to the first division are prae- 
ticaUy negligible, and, as I have already indicated, they are the only' 
prisoners who are not employed on labour "We have a further report on. 
the same subject from a very able and experienced retired prisons official 
from India, who was a member of the Indian Jails Commission and has 
recently reported for us upon the English system of prison admmistratioiL 
He points out that offenders in the first division can work at their own 
trade and so on Offenders in the second division are given the same 
labour as those sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour Offendera 
in the third division are gi\en labour the same as prisoners sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hard labour It is important to note how few prisoners' 
are committed by courts to the first division which is the only analogue- 
in the English prisons to the simple imprisonment of Indian prisons The 
Governor of an Enghsh prison told me “ You might find half a dozen uu 
the whole of England ” 

Then again he goes on 

‘ ‘ There is now no distinction in the labour aDotted to offenders ha the second and 
third divisions of imprisonment and that given to pirsous sentenced to imprisonment 
■nath hard labour Debtors also have to work. It will thus be seen that imprisonment 
without labour is practically non ematent m England ' ’ 

Then again he says at present in England etery effort is being made to' 
ensure continuous occupation of the inmates in all prisons ‘ '' AH Gov- 
ernors of Enghsh prisons would heartily concur in the dictum that an 
idle prison is a bad prison ” 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar Then let there he no simple im- 
pnsonment 

Mr H Tonkmson That of course. Sir, is the logical result to 3 
large extent of the arguments I am adducing , our provisions as regards 
simple imprisonment are anomalous m the present times Now, Sir, we 
are sending people sentenced and unable to find security under section 109 
to simple imprisonment, the same class of imprisonment as these half dozen, 
people in the whole of England who are sentenced to imprisonment without 
hard labour in the first division The people who are dealt mth imder 
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eection 109 must bo Icnowji to the ■wliolo of tins House They arc the 
nc’cr-do-Mcll, the man avIio vjll never do any v^orlc if ho can help it, 
the rnnn m ho lives hy potty and somclinies hy serious thieving, the vagrant, 
rogue and the vagabond It has been suggested that we have not had a 
vciy long experience of this law The Honourable the Leader of the House 
has referred to the opinions of the Executive Governments on the matter 
I should like to icfcr 

Mr. D V. Bolv: ‘What are the grounds on which the recommenda- 
tions arc made ? 

Mr H. Tonkinson I should like to refer to the reports which aie 
just coming in on the same subject For example, the Annual Administra- 
tion Rcpoit on the Jails in the Bengal Presidency was received in the 
Government of India Secretariat, I think, last vicek Tins is what the 
Inspector General of Prisons savs 

“ PriHonora dotaincd in jnil under section 100, CnmJnnl Procedure Code, nro now 
gi\on simple impnsonmcnt nnd cannot bo mode to work unless thoj volunteer ” 

— that IS of course in accordance with the provisions of section 36 of the 
Prisons Act v\lnch I cited — 

“It ifl difllcult to imngino anything more absurd nnd demoralising Prom a 
police point- of now it may bo convenient to got a lot of knoivn habitual offenders 
kept in safe custodv^ but from a jail point of view it is deplorable It is impossible 
to attempt reformation under these conditions Those men contain the dregs of tho 
criminal viorld , habitual thieves, burglars, goondas and such like are sent to jail 
to idle for snf months or a year Thej are provided with free board nnd lodging, 
have congenial companions to plan mischief for tho future, and generally have a pleasant 
tune Thej enjoj tho advantages of a residential club without tho draw backs of 
papng a subscription and monthlj bills “ 

17011 Sir, the same is being indicated now in the Administration 
Reports from practically all provinces 

Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar If they make the same mistake, 
they have no value Habitual offenders do not come under section 109 

Mr H Tonkinson Mj” Honourable friend says that thej make the 
same mistake I say, Sir, that persons sentenced in England under such 
provisions would he treated as guilty of substantive oftences and no one 
would be so foolish as to sentence them to imprisonment in the first 
division 

Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar_ You have not got five classes' of 
piisoners here, have you ? 

Mr H Tonkiiison I submit, Sir, it is quite clear that it is had both 
for the jails and for the men concerned, and that it is a gross wmste 
of piibhc funds to provide that these persons who are convicted under 
section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code must he sentenced to simple 
imprisonment 

Mr M K. Acharya Have the opinions been circulated f x 
< Mr H TonkmBon * They have been published 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces European) Sir, the 
ground in support of clause 2 given in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons attached to the Bill is this, that most persons against whom 
proceedings are taken under section 109 are men for whom simple 
toprisonment is quite unsuitable Section 109 snflBciently indicates ttat 
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these men, if not potential criminals, are idlers, vagrants, tramps, and 
persons who have no ostensible means of subsistence, and who cannot 
give satisfactory accounts of themselves Persons of this class are apt 
to prey on society They live by their wits, which generally means by 
fraud or crime Now, when a gentleman of this class cannot give 
security for good behaviour, what is the best thing for society to do 
with him ! Is he to be an honoured guest of the tax-payer, encouraged 
m a life of idleness ? If so, then give him simple imprisonment Or, is 
he to be made to work for his hoard and residence, taught to give up 
his idle habits and Icam the healthy lesson that livehhood should be 
earned by work T If so, give him rigorous imprisonment With simple 
imprisonment we encourage the habitual idler and vagrant , with 
rigorous imprisonment we teach him to work I would ask the House not 
to be carried away by any exaggerated sense of the term “ rigorous 
imprisonment ” There are different degrees of work and labour, and no 
properly constituted jail administration would give a person of this 
kind auidhing but reformatory labour , that is to say, penal servitude, 
not hard labour That is a matter of detail inside the jail But I do 
think that the principle which underhes clause 2 of this Bill is a 
princijilc which ought to have the support of this House If a man of 
the above class cannot gue the security asked for, he should certainly 
be given an imprisonment in which he wiU be reformed and by which 
he wull learn to work honestly for himself 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, this clause restores 
the law as it was before the change in the law, made without consiiltmg 
Local Governments, was given effect to That change in the law was 
in my judgment and in the judgment of the Government an unfortnnate 
one I have endeavoured to place before this House the reasons to-day , 
but if this House is always to take the Ime, that any measure in support 
of law and order should be turned dowm, then it would be well to 
afiBrm that proposition definitely The point has been made that for 
failure to give security under the security sections simple imprison- 
ment IS the only suitable penalty If that was so, why did the House 
retain rigorous or simple imprisonment in the case of security under 
section 110 T (An Ronourahle Memier “ Habitual offenders ’') The 
reason you take security is that you have not a substantive offence, and the 
Jirgiunent put forward — ^valid or invalid — ^is that save for a substantive 
offence rigorous imprisonment is unsatisfactory We have been told that 
the framers of the Code, those who sat on the Select Committee, in their 
wisdom made this change in the law- and that the House is entirely as I 
understand unable to reconsider the matter The change does not seem 
to have been made very advisably for the Committee was not, as I under- 
stand, fortified with the opinions of the Local Governments, which have now 
been obtamed Of course it may be well to despise the opinion of executive 
ofl&cers and of Governments responsible for law and order It may be 
well , I doubt it but I leave it to the House to decide But the fact 
re m ai ns that a change was made as I suggest inadvisedly in the law 
two years ago Since then we have had the opinion of jad officers through- 
out India and of Local Governments throughout India saying that it 
would be better 

Mr D V Belvi How many cases have there been under section 109 
during the last two years ? Has the number gone up ! 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I am not giving way to 
the Honourable Member, nor do I understand his point What I was 
saying was this, that it is the definite opinion of the jail authorities 
in India and of the Executive Governments that it would be better to 
repeal section 109 altogether than to leave it in its present 'position 
If that 18 the wish of the House, I suggest some Member should bring 
m a Bill to that effect But let it he quite clearly understood that people 
who hold that vi^ do desire that persons suspected of burglary and 
habitual vagrants should be allowed to wander about without any 
power of control That is the issue 

Diwan Bahadur T Eangachanar We do not want them to be 
allowed to wander about Confine them by way of simple" imprisonment 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman It has been explained 
at considerable length, much beyond the length this provision needs, 
that e^ery jail authority, every Local Government, tells you that this 
section as recently amended is useless If your suspect or sturdy 
vagrant is to be given simple imprisonment only it would be better not to 
use the seetion Let me remind the House it is not a case of 
requiring the Court to impose rigorous imprisonment You place it in 
the discretion of the Court and I appeal to this House — there are 
many men in this House who do understand the position — that a large 
number of the men who are bound down under this section are men who 
are arrested, as' they would be in England, for lurking Tith intent, 
burglars who have been suspected There is not the slightest political 
fiavoTir about this clause , it is designed purely for the protection of 
your oivn hearths and homes , and I do trust the House will m arriving 
at a decision in this matter will agree that they should accept the 
opinion of those whose business it is to protect your hearths and homes 

Mr President The question is 

‘ ‘ That clause 2 do stand part of the BilL ’ ' 

The motion was negatived by 52 votes against 51 
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Thursday, 17th Septeinherj 1925 
THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman (Home Member) Sii, 
I moAc that the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Penal Code be taken into consideiation 

Sir, the motion refers to the Bill -which -was recently passed by this 
House after a long debate and -which has been generally referred to — 
though the title has been objected to — as the Age of Consent BiU At a 
^Cly late stage of the pioceedings on the Bill in this House it -was brought 
to mj notice — I think by my Honouiable friend Dr Lohokare — that some 
protection ^vas necessaiy for what I might caU “ vested interests ” 
(Laughter ) The Council of State have, -with their usual regard for such 
interests, inserted a clause in the Bill -which I think -will commend itself to 
this House unnersally The clause runs as foUo-ws 

" Notwithstanding anj thing contained xn section 2 sexual intercourse by a man 
with lus own wife is not rape although the ivife lias not attained the age of thirteen 
years, if ho was married to her before the date on which this Act comes into operation 
and she had attained the ago of tnclvo years on that date ” 

I need sav nothing in e-itplanation of the clause -which is self-explanatory 
It i.’ill be noticed that it is not in form an amendment of the Indian Penal 
Code It viU only be put into the Bill and when the period has elapsed 
v ill drop out of the law I think I hardly need say anything more in com- 
mending this motion to the House 

■’■Sir Han Singh Gout (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non- 
jMuliammadan Sir, I feel that I shall be leading a forlorn hope if I 
resist the motion of the Honourable the Home Member, but I cannot 
refrain from malang a few observations on the general policy which has 
dictated the acceptance of this amendment m another place When the 
Indian Penal Code was enacted in 1850 Lord Macaulay’s Committee for 
the first time created and penahsed se-ieral offences winch were not then 
offences at all Wlien the age of consent or so-called consent was fixed 
in the Bill of 1850 there was no reservation of vested interests Later 
on, in 1891, after a prolonged and heated contioversy -which gathered 
round the question of age when the Government at last did raise it from 
10 to 12 there was no attempt at any reservation of vested interests And, 
Sir, on the last occasion when I introduced a similar BiU this House con- 
sidered it clause by clause and passed the various stages after such amend- 
ments as it considered necessary But there was no savung clause It is 
"drue that on the third reading of the Bill it was defeated, thanks to the 
whip applied at the last moment by the Honourable the Home Member , 
but even then there was no question of reserving any vested rights We 
are introduced to this for the first tune after the Bill has been passed by 
a, record majority in this House But what is the underlying principle 
of it all ? The underlying principle of it all is. Sir, that husbands have 
got a vested right to ravnsh girls between the ages of 12 and 13 if forsooth 
they were married to them before this BiU comes into force I understood 
that the protagonists of orthodoxy in this House indignantly repudiated 
that they ever had recourse^to their wives before they attained the age 
of puberty , and we were assured that public opinion throughout the 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member 
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cotmtry -Tvonld have revolted against any idea of a husband ravishing liis 
■wife when she was a girl of 12 or 13 That I submit, Sir, was the fulcrum 
of the opposition led by the orthodox wing of this House, and it is for that 
reason that nobody suggested the addition of a saving cla,use But we 
live and learn In another place we have been presented with a legisla- 
tive proposal in favour of the husband where the wife is in the concept 
of law relegated to the position of a chattel or inanimate thing The 
husba^id, if he marries her, of which she has probably no real conscioupncss, 
IS entitled to defy her in spite of her refusal and despite the fact that ho 
has laid in store an everlasting disease of which she may die, or beget 
children who will probably die before they are many months old In 
spite of the risk of infanticide and matricide the pillars of irthodoxy in 
another place have chosen to make a proposal which I venture to submit is 
an insult to the intelligence of this House Sii, I would have resisted it 
with all my might and mam were it not for the fact that this is the last 
day of the Session and I have no doubt that if I had taken upon myself 
to oppose this measure my friends m this House would have rallied to my 
support and gnen me that generous support whieh I have always received 
from them here in spite of the opposition to which social reform m this 
House has been subjected from certain quarters But even they ha^e 
admitted to me in the privacy of their confidences that I was right and they 
were wiong but that they had to do it because the masses were not yet 
prepared for legislation of the land for which I had made myself respon- 
sible 

Sir, before I close I thank them and the Honourable Membci-s of this 
House who with their support and votes have made this reforming measure 
a near possibility after the lapse of thiity-four ycais, and I cannot refrain 
from thanking the Government and the Honourable the Home Member that 
he has reciprocated the sentiments expiessed by this House and by the 
Select Committee by giving us half the loaf I hope he will remember that 
I am still crymg and crjung aloud for the other half, which I hope he will 
not deny to me in the next Session after the public and the promnees have 
been consulted upon my Bill 

Dr K G Lohokare (Bombay Central Division Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) Sir, I am not of that orthodox type that my friend Dr Goiir 
i/ould think me to be, smee he knows well that at the last tin>e I 
voted with him on every one of his amendments It was just with an^ 
idea to remove an anomaly which I thought did exist, that I suggested^ 
a remedy and put in an amendment in this House which unfortunately 
was out of order on account of the time hmit I know of instances 
where consummation has already taken place m cases of marriages 
between 12 and 13 and yet the raised age hmit is not reached by the time 
this Act comes into operation This being a recurnng offence it is 
just possible that persons who did not dream of the Act being applied 
to them would be thus sent to jail under the new Act that is being 
passed It IS with a view to remove that anomaly that I suggested an 
amendment preventing this retrospective effect and if that could be 
called a contribution to infanticide and the killing of mothers, well 
I am sorry my friend is either mistaken in understanding the situation or 
has misunderstood me I think such a provision ought to have been 
made and I am thankful to the Honourable the Home Member for 
paying attention to this matter, 
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Mr President 'The question is - " 

“ Thnt tho amcudments made bj the Council of State in the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Penal Code bo token into consideration ” 

Tlie motion u.as adopted 

Ml President The question is 

“ That this House do agree to the following amendment made by the Council of 
State 

‘ That the following clause bo inserted after clause 3 

‘ 4 Notwithstanding an} thing contained in scebon 2 se'^ual intercourse by a man 
with his oivn wife is not rape although the nife has not attained tho age of tnirteen 
a cars, f he was married to her before the date on which this Act comes into operation 
and shb had attained the age of twelve a ears on that date ’ ” 

The motion tvas adopted 

Mr President The question is 

“ That this House do agroi to the followang amendment made by the Council of 
State , 

‘ That clause 4 be re numbered clause 6 ’ ” 

The motion ivas adopted 




PART II. 


Extracts from selected speeches delivered in 
the Council of State. 


Fiiday, 11th September, 1925 

RESOLUTION RE RECO^UIENDATIONS OF THE ]\IA JORITY REPORT 
OF THE REFORMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Honoitbable j\rr .1 CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, I move , 

“ Tliat this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do accept 
the pnnciplc underlying the majonty report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that 
he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contamed for 
improvements in the machinery of Government ” 

Sir, w hen I first set m 3 ’^self to consider by wliat arguments I could best commend 
this Resolution to the House, the feeling predommant m my mmd was a sense, ' 
an alomst o\erwhelming sense, of the magnitude of the problem imphcit m 
what appears a simple, and m the opinion of some, a limited or even an unim- 
portant proposition MTiat we have immediately to deal wt^h may be an 
episode, but it is an episode m tuo great, as I beheve, converging streams m 
a very great transaction, the contact and ultimately the identification of the 
pohtical future and destiny of India mth the contribution made by British 
institutions not only to India but to the civilized world The first necessity 
IS to endeavour to see this problem m its true perspective,^ a perspective not 
only of dimension but of time England has succeeded, whether for good or 
ill only a remote generation can judge, m impressing upon western civihsation her 
ovTi ideas of pohtical mstitutions lYe are now engaged m the formidable task 
of applying those ideas to an eastern civilisation and an eastern environment 
YTiatever inew may be held of the wisdom or of the probable success 
of this enterprise, no one at any rate can deny that it is heroic In the attempt 
to organise human society on a rational and comprehensive basis it has only 
one parallel m human history, and that is only an imperfect parallel, which 
exhausted its efEort at a stage where the Enghsh genius had the courage and 
the inspiration to begin The parallel I have m mind is the system of Roman 
’ law, arising at first as the common law of a small city state, and culminating 
as the unifymg and govermng element of the whole of the then western civihzed 
world and a considerable proportion of the eastern That, Su, was a great 
and memorable achievement, so great and si memorable that, unless all 
record of human thought is lost m some great catastrophe, it is mconceiv- 
able that any system of civd law should now be devised or contmued 
without reference to the great canons of the Roman tradition But m 
the realm of pohtical institutions the Enghsh tradition has taken a place 
certainly not inferior to the Roman tradition m law, and it is with this, 
m its application to the needs and aspuations of India, that we are now 
concerned Now, Six; we have seen the Enghsh Parliamentary system 
gradually adopted, more or les? completely, and with greater or less success, 
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not only in all western countries but also in nearly every new pobtical orga- 
nisation througliout tbe world that has come into being since the time of 
the French Kevolution We have seen it continued and developed in all the 
overseas Dominions, which, from their foundation, took with them the soil and 
the seed from which those mstitutions originally sprang, and i\e have seen 
it transplanted or imitated in circumstances greatly dissimilar from those of 
its ongin But even m its native soil, with all its vast extensions, new condi- 
tions have arisen, new problems have been propounded, which are now the 
anxious pre-occupation of statesmen, and will be a text for the histonan f 
new conditions and new problems, which, it seems probable, are destmed- 
senously to affect and perhaps profoundly to disturb this ancient and deep- 
rooted structure itself Here m India we have set ourselves to apply these 
institutions on a scale -and under conditions for which we have absolutely 
no guide or precedent We are applvmg prmciples which were devised for 
them own purposes by a comparatively small, homogeneous community, to 
a country with a population of 320 millions, and perhaps a greater diversity 
< f race and culture than is to be found m any equal area of the world’s surface 
The enterprise is formidable and I should find it appaUmg had I not the 
faith that m these institutions, if they are wisely and prudently applied and 
with due observance of the spmt which informs them, there is an inherent 
virtue of adaptation, of development and of catholicity I thmk I am not alone 
m that faith ^ think it is now clear, and I may draw that inference from the 
amendments which are on the paper to-day, I think it is clear that the leaders 
of political thought m India have themselves defimtely elected and declared 
that the pobtical progress of India must proceed on and be governed by these 
prmciples But while I welcome that election and that declaration, I must 
entreat those who make it to recogmse the vast dimensions of our common 
enterprise 

Sir, I said that we had to view it m a perspective not only of dimension 
but of tune I quoted, as a parallel in some respects to Parbamentary govern- 
ment, the case of the Roman law Now from the promulgation of the Twelve 
Tables to the great codification m the tune of the Emperor Justuuan wns a 
period of nearly 900 years and neither of these events was either the beguuung 
or the end of that great impetus of thought, the eSects of which have extended 
from the Thames to the Ganges and from the old ivorld to the new Sir, if we 
reckon the history of Parbamentary institutions only from the reign of Edward I, 
that was over 600 years ago, and this history so far from havmg yet reached 
any finabty is now at a stage of cnsis and of new development — m depths and 
m regions hitherto unplumbed and unexplored Now I am not suggestmg 
that India too must wait for her share of the hentage for a period of centuries 
We have the great advantage of bemg able to start at a_pomt which took many 
generations of human experience to achieve , but I do urge that the fact that 
the mception of responsible government m Ineba is not yet 6 years old must 
be alleged, not sunply as a pobtical plea, but as a practical truth of tlie greatest 
weight and significance I would therefore ask the House to enter upon this 
matter with a clear recogmtion of its magmtude and its moment, to recall the 
conditions by which our further progress must be regulated and to examine 
m that Bpmt the Resolution which I have moved On the magnitude of the 
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problem I lia\ c ‘^aicl as much as is perhaps necessary and certainly as much as 
in the time at ni} dis]io'^al is possible In the conditions ivhich must regulate 
our further jirogro'^s I include those A\hich proceed from the lav* and the consti 
tut ion and tho'^e which independcnth of all such considerations, are necessarily 
and mei itabh inherent in the task itself The first of these, the legal and consti 
tutional conditions, are sufliciently recited in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, 1010, which states the fundamental doctnne of the responsibdity 
of Parlnmrnt the doctrine that the time and manner of each advance towards 
responsible sr-]f-govcrnment in India can be determined by Parliament alone 
It IS as uun‘''ei.«sar\ as it would be impossible for me to examine this doctrme 
on its warrant m histor} , in law or m morals It is unnecessary because, Sir, 
I think that all responsible political opmion, how ever divergent m other matters, 
IS agreed on this , or at least it is prejiarcd to accept it ns the basis of all practical 
disciKsion IVc must satisfy Parliament, as we must satisfy the tnbunal 
that I’arli.imcnt is to set iij) to cxajnine and report on all the claims and on all 
the cndence we must satish Parliament m regard to every step that we propose 
should be taken 

Now, Sir, apart from these the constitutional and legal conditions 
under which we must work, I spoke of other conditions which need no con- 
stitutional warrant and are inherent in the task Of these the most im- 
perlant in m\ judgment are these Firstly, we must use to the full all the 
resources m our possession, discarding none till its utility has been fully tned 
and found w anting Secondl) , ha vmg regard to the vast mterests committed 
to our charge and the disastrous consequences of yielding to a hasty impulse 
or to a rash speculation w e must be patient, prudent and circumspect Thirdly, 
and most important of all, we must all work together, for this enterprise is 
too great to be undertaken by any single authority or by any party or by any 
school of thought w orking in isolation or, still worse m antagomsm with others 
Nov this cannot be done wuthout much patience, much mutual forbearance 
and assistance As I see it the co-operation invited and required by the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy is not merely a stipulation 
made by one part\ to the negotiation It is a plam and candid statement 
of a fundamental condition for the solution of the problem which bes before 
usboth and wnthout which neither can succeed I earnestly invite the House to 
consider the Resolution m thisspmt In the first place it affirms a prmciple, 
the principle which defines the mam divergence between the majority and the 
miiionty report VTnt is that principle ’ It is this, that the Government of 
India Act i= a great measure of political advance which has yielded most im- 
portant and valuable results , that its potentialities should he further tried and 
utilised andthat the measure^ requisite to remove any admmistrativeimperfec- 
tions ( X] enepc^d in its working can and should be adopted At least one 
section of the critics of that report take the position that the Act is radically 
incapable of working or is so defective that no adjustments or runmng repairs 
are w orth the tune or the attention devoted to them Now I contend that such 
a- position is wrong, wrong in its premise and doublv wrong m its conclusion. 
It IS wrong m fact because the Act is imdoubtedlv m operation Legislatures 
are meetmg, laws are hemg enacted supphes are being voted-or refused and 
with two exceptions the existence of which cannot Teas> ^ imputed 
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to the Act, the administration of this great country is being earned on in 
accordance with the provisions of that Act To those who despise adjust- 
ments and running repairs I would suggest that in operating a great and com- 
plex machme these may be the immediate and sufficient requisites for its 
efficient v orking At any rate those critics can only prove or provide practical 
evidence of their contention by ah honest and persevermg attempt to work 
it in accordance with the intentions of the designers If such an attempt is 
made by the jomt efforts of all those for whom it was designed, and if their 
attempt clearly and definitely fails for causes clearly and dofimtely to be 
attributed to the machine, then at least we shall have some presumptive, 
some tangible evidence, but not till then We ha\e no reason to suppose 

that such an effort is doomed to failure because it has not yet been made 
✓ 

Sir, any premature and impatient discontent with the very real achieve- 
ments of the last five years is not calculated to accelerate our progress You 
will not achieve a difficult and distant goal by constantly changmg your 
starting pomt or quarrelhng with your compamons in the caravhn Conti- 
nuity 18 one of the essential conditions of development and m the constitutional 
history of England continuity and adjustment are the 'most frmtful and the 
most fa mili ar mcidents If we are mdeed committed — and of this there can 
be no doubt — ^to the task of adoptmg for and adaptmg to Indian requirements 
Bntish pohtical pnuciples and methods, should we be wise — to ^y nothing 
of logical and consistent — if at the outset we repudiate and discard the 
most characteristic and the most essential, if not qf those prmciples at any 
rate of those methods ? Contmuity and adjustment are and have always 
been the dehberate -and mstmctive aims of Enghsh constitutional pohey 
They have permeated its history, they have been present m an active form 
m every phase of that history which records any permanent stage of pro- 
gress, however arbitrary or violent the concomitant events may have been 
Contmuity and adjustment are, if you will esamme it, the pith and the marrow 
of the majority report, not as thmgs drawn from an obsolete and stereotyped 
code, but as the apphcation to a new range of conditions and demands of 
a tradition which is not only ancient and weU-tned, but vital and active, 
a force which is stiU the most hopeful and energetic m a world which without 
it might well be a world of despondence, disillusion and despair 

Sir, the great system of government which was set up m this country 
before there was any clearly defined or dehberate intention of instituting 
self-government, was based on another and perhaps an even more funda- 
mental element m the Bntish tradition — the rule of law, the impulse of . 
construction and the meradicable instmct of inducmg order and liberty 
out of chaos and oppression It may be that these conceptions go deeper 
and are destmed to be more permanent than the expedients, more generally' 
recognized and accepted, of Parhamentary Glovernment itself But this 
great system of government, elementary as m many respects it was, had two 
charactenstics which proclaim its origm and its legitimacy In the first 
place it was directed m an austere and practical spirit to the immediate re- 
quirements of the country at that time, and it was directed, consciously o 
mstmctively, towards a wider and further goal which would permit of an ulti- 
mate ideal of self-government That system has perhaps fulfilled its purpose 
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aud delivered its message AVe are now at the stage for whicli it prepared 
the way That system derived its mam direction and inspiration from England, 
though it did not reject the wisdom and experience of its predecessors in India 
But V e have now arrived at a new order of things m which umty and co-opera- 
tion between England and India are essential India has elected to accept 
British conceptions of self-government as the basis of her own pohtical evolu- 
tion But let us remember that if these institutions oJSer a great pnze 
they demand also a severe disciphne In the words of Milton ‘ ‘ The immortal 
garland is to be run for not without dust and heat ” 

Sir, IS it unreasonable for us to ask that those who deem it to then interest 
to enter with us into this great tradition and to be co-heirs with us in this 
great heritage should also accept the bmitations, the disciphne and if neces 
sary the delays which we, a nation not remarkably patient of limitations or 
of discipline or of dela3's, have been compelled to accept by the hard lessons 
of our own long experience and by the ineluctable dictates of our convictions 

The Honourable Mr PHTROZE C SETHNA (Bombay, Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, I beg to move the followmg amendment 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General m Council ” 

The Honotoable the PRESIDENT Will the Honourable Member 
move it as an amendment ^ 

The Honourable Mb PHIROZE C SETHNA ' I did say so, Sir 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT AVill the Honourable Member 
move it as a substitution for the onginal Eesolution * 

The HdNOURABLE Mb PHIROZE C SETHNA Sir, I move to 
substitute the following for the original Resolution . 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased to 
take immediate steps to move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parha- 
ment embodymg the f oUowing fundamental changes m the present constitutional machmery 
and administration of India 

(o) The Revenues-of India and aU property vested m or ansmg or accruing from 
property or nghts vested in His Majesty under the Government of India Act, 
1868, or the present Act or received by the Secretary of State m Council under 
any of the said Acts shall hereafter vest m the Governor General m Council for 
the purposes of the Government of India 

(b) The Governor General m Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legislature 
and subject to such responsibihty shall have the power to control the expendi- 
ture of the Revenues of India and make such grants and appropriations of any 
part of those Revenues or of any other property as is at present under the 
control or disposal of the Secretary of State for India m Council, save ^nd 
except the followmg which shall for a fixed term of years remain under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India 

(t) Expenditure on the hlihtary Services up to a fixed limit 
(f») Expenditure classed as pohtical and foreign 

(tti) The payment of all debts and habdities hitherto lawfully contracted and 
meurred by the Secretary of State for India m Council on account of the 
Government of India 
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(c) Tlio Council of tho Secretary of State for India shall bo abolished and the posi 
tion and functions of tho Secrotaiy of State for India sliall he assimilated to 
those of tho Secrotarj’’ of State for tho self governing Dominions save ns other 
wise proiided in clause (h) 

(d) Tho Indian Army shall bo nationalised inthin a reasonably short and definite 
penod of time and Indians shall bo admitted for service in all arms of defence 
and for that purpose, tho Governor General and tho Commander in Chief sliall 
bo assisted by a minister responsible to the legislature 

(e) Tho Central and Provincial Legislatures shall consist entirely of members elected 
by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible 

if) Tho pnnciple of responsibihty to- tho Legislature shall bo introdueed in all 
branches of tho administration of tho Central Government subject to transi 
tional reservations and residuary powers in tjic Gov'emor General in respect of 
tho control of Military, Foreign and Political affairs for a fixed term of years 

Prondod that dunng tho said fixed term tho proposals of the Governor General in 
Council for the appropnation of any revenue or moneys for mihtarj or other 
expenditure classified as ‘ Dofonoo ’ shall bo submitted to tho vote of tho Legis 
laturo , but that tho Governor General in Council shall have power, notwith- 
standing tho vote of tho Assembly, to appropnato up to a fixed maximum any 
sum ho may consider necessary for such expenditure and in tho event of a war 
to authorise such expenditure as may bo considered necessary exccedmg the 
maximum so fixed. 

{g) Tho present system of Dyarchy in tho Provinces shall bo abolished and replaced 
by Umtary and Autonomous Responsible Governments subject to the general 
control and residuary powers of tho Central Government m inter-provmcial and 
all-India matters 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall after the expiry of the fixed term of years referred 
to m clauses (6) and (/) have full powers to make such amendments in tho consti- 
tution of India from time to time as may appear to it necessary or desirable. 

This Council farther recommends to tho Govonibr General m Conned that necessary 
iteps be taken 

(n) to constitute m consultation with the Legislature a convention, round table con 
feronco or other smtable agency adequately representative of all Indian, Euro- 
pean and Anglo Indian interests to frame -with duo regard to the mterests of 
rmnonties a detaded scheme based on the above prmciples, after makmg such 
mquiry as may be necessary in this behalf , 

(b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislature and submit the same 
to the Bntish Parhament to be embodied m a Statute ” 

Sir, the Keforms Inquiry Committee was appointed by the Government 
m answer to a general demand fiom the Legislature and the general pubhc 
for a further advance in the reforms and also for improvements in the exist- 
ing machinery of Government as laid down in the Act of 1919 The Eeport 
was pubhshed six months back IsTo action was taken on it tdl now This, 

I take it, was principally due to the proposed visit of His Excellency the Viceroy 
to London to consult the Secretary of State for India The public did not 
mind this little delay, because it was expected that as a result of those delibera- 
tions between Lord Beading and Lord Birkenhead the outcome would be such 
as would enable us to expect the fulfilment of our wishes and aspirations even 
to a limited extent In this we have been disappointed All that we have 
had are two speeches, one about two months ago from the Secretary of State 
and the other about three w'eeks back by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 
occasion of the opening of the two Houses on the 20th of last month These 
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s]iccc]ics do not take us any forrader and now on tlic toj) of il, all v/a Jiavc 
A Eesolution jwoposed ni this IIoijso by ilie Honour, ibb ilia Jfouia Hanalary 
liking us to accept the j/rinci])le underlying tlie ni.ajonty n‘jiort,ifid lo ri quant 
(hcGocernor General m Council to give effeet to the recoinniandationa luadf 
m Ihe majority report 

Sir, the Committee consisted, as ve kno',, of nine nKrobara, hva of tham 
formed the majority and the other ^our formed the rniiionty^ If oija of tha 
majority had sidecl vith the minontj/, the tabhs ^ ould h b'Mi luriiKl, 
and what is no,\ the minority report ’ ould have })'(OTn< tla majority riport. 
And I ask if th.'’t c\ent had occurred ’’ould Gocerrirnfnt hrr e pr' ""d the 
accejitance of such a majority report ’ I ma', proc'^fd to in .cirfh" qua, 'f, ion 
myself by 'laying that, judging Go’ emmery from tl eir jiri-'or/t iitifiidi, th'y 
would most certamic ha\e not done so bui" would ■'ndi^voiir'd to ,',n/gb 
out of the I o'^ition as hc-t the\ could 
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why it IS that every single Indian, without a single exception, who has held 
the highest positions in the land, men like Lord Smha, Sir Ah Imam, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Mr Chintamani, Mr Jagat Narayan and others, aU of whom without 
any exception whatsoever, as soon as they left Government service, have 
expressed themselves more freely, have sided with and supported the popular 
view which as we can well understand they could not very well do when holding 
Government appointments That, Sir, is a fact which Government caimot deny, 
but if I have made this remark in regard to Indians who have held high Gov- 
ernment appomtments I say that this apphes equally to Europeans, for are wo 
not aware of the fact that even amongst Europeans there are many from Vice- 
roys downwards who have expressed themselves reserv edly when m office, but 
once they have left office they have let themselves go and have sjTnpathised 
with Indian aspirations that India should advance faster m the matter of pohti- 
cal progress I emphasise this pomt, 1 ecause I hold that if tlie Committee were 
held some months later, and if it had the same personnel. Sir Muhammad Shhfi, 
because he would have ceased to be Law Member, would have unmistakeably 
Bided vuth the minority which perhaps he could not very well do as Law Mem- 
ber I am not makmg any rash statement nor am I ha/ardmg a guess I 
draw my mferonco from what fell from Sir Muhammad Shafi himself when he 
was interviewed by a representative of the Associated Press soon after he gave 
up office And were not his w'ords quoted in the House of Lords by Lord Olivier 
who attached the same significance to Sir Muhammad’s words ? Therefore, it is 
a positive imsnorner to call the reports majonty and minority reports It 
w'ould be very much better to caU them report A and report B 

Sir, IS it any wonder, in spite of aU that has fallen from the Honourable 
Mr Crerar, that the Indian public and the country at large do not attach that 
importance to the majority report as they do to the mmonty report 1 Is it 
fair on the part of the Government, I ask, to brush aside all the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by the minority ^ As the Government know, the 
Committee wnre almost equally divided, and it would have been only fair, 
therefore, for Government to have included in tlicir Kesolution to day, if not 
all, at least some of the most important recommendations made by the minority 
You Mr President, I understand, were personally responsible for the prepara- 
tion of Appendix II to the majority report in which you have given a list of the 
sections of the Government of India Act and details in connection therewith 
to show the legal and constitutional possibilities of advance wthin the Govern- 
ment of India Act My Honourable friend Mr Crerar in this Resolution 
has absolutely ignored those recommendations 

It seems that the Government must possess a very cunoiis notion of the 
intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of responsibility if they 
expect the Indian Legislature to subscribe to this Resolution as it has been 
framed a measure which I -consider both illiberal and unstatesmanhko and 
which so flagrantly and definitely, and may I add so defiantly, runs 
counter to the wishes of both the Legislature and the public, and what is 
more, a Resolution which is not subscribed to by such eminent men as Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir SnaswamyAiyer, Dr Paranjpye and Mr Jinnah, for 
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all of ■whom Government as ell as the pubhc have the highest respect and 
on the first tliree of whom Government when it suited them to do so have 
on more than one occasion showered encomiums for the moderation and the 
Bobriet '7 of their views 

I take no credit for draftmg this amendment As the Ho\ise is aware^ 
it IS identically the same amendment as was moved m the other ple,ce and 
carried there three days ago by the overwhelming majority of 72 to 46v I say ' 
ad^^sedly an overwhelming majorily, because the nunonty consisted mainly 
of Government officials and perhaps of the Eiiropean elected Members I 
make bold to say that if the Indian officials in that House were left free to vote 
according to their conscience, they woidd not have helped to swell the number 
of the minonty -to 45 Sir, the views that are embodied in the amendment 
arc the considered aucns of the leaders of the different nationalist parties m 
the other place and elsewhere It is their jomt draft, and it is a draft which iS 
m consonance •with the views e'tpresscdby the Chairman of the Liberal Federal 
Association only the other day m Poona I compliment my Swarajist friends 
in agreeing to the proposals as embodied therein and I regard that as a 
distinct gesture on their part of them willmgness to co-opera'te ■with Govern- 
ment, and it ■will be a positive mistake on the part of Government if they do 
not take advantage of that gesture 

Sir, m the limited tune at my disposal it wiU not be possible for me td 
explain to the House the amendment clause by clause nor is it necessary> 
because it is nothing else but a summary of the recommendations of the 
minority report and what the country has been clamourmg for for quite a long 
time "What I ■nish to point out to the House to-day is that e^vidently the 
attitude of the Government as also of the Secretary of State to-day is very 
different from the attitude of both the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State displayed two or three years back I will 'take the House back 'bo the 
year 1921 when m the other place, on the 23rd September, one Member, Mr 
Majumdar, brought forward a Resolution for further reforms The Government 
did not actually oppose it What was its attitude then ? The then Home 
Member, Sm Wilham Vmcent, requested the House to accept his own amend- 
ment The amendment which that House passed almost unanimously (for 
there was one dissentient, Mr Price of Karachi) was the Government amend- 
ment, and it was as follows 

“ That the Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that he should 
convey to the Secretary of State for India the view of the Assembly that the progress model 
in India on the path to responsible government warrants a re exammation and revision 
of the constitution at an earher date than 1929 ” 

That, I repeat, was the Government amendment The Home Member 
evidently did not speak for himself alone He spoke for the Government of 
India and I would not be surpnsed if he spoke as he did ■with the approval of 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Peel Sir Wilham Vmcent was most sym- 
pathetic m his speech, but he was not alone in such sympathy I ■will ask the 
House to hsten to the words of the then Fmance Member, Sir Malcohn Hadey, 
now His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab In supportmg the amend- 
ment, he observed 

“ Surely now the only practical and reasonable end to this debate is, that we should 
convey to Parhament the opmiona that we have heard expressed in this House that it 
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ought not to wait ton years before the Parliamentary Commission investigates tho 
whole question of further amendments m tho oonstitution which has been aranted to 
India” 

The House waited for the opinion of tho Secretary of State That followed 
nearly 18 months later, and it was 

“ that it was too early to ask Parharaont to revise tho constitution but tho Act oontainod 
within itself sufficient inatonals for expansion of the existing constitution ” 

That was the opmion of Lord Peel It was on this opinion that another 
Member of the other place. Dr Gout (now Sir Han Smgh Gour) on the 18th 
July, 1923, moved his Resolution that " the further possible powers withm 
the Act should be -put mto force ” That was not done and last year Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, agam in the same House, moiled his Resolution m regard to 
further reforms, m answer to which the Reforms Inqmry Committee was 
appomted I have given these particulars to show that the attitude of the 
Government of India two or three years back was entirely different from what 
it IS to-day The Government of India then as now was presided over by 
the same Viceroy, Lord Reading Evidently, therefore, Lord Readmg’s 
opmion has not changed We have not Sir Wdliam Vincent now as Home 
Member, but we have Sir Alexander Muddiman, whom, knowmg as I do per- 
sonally, and as Members of this House know themselves, we credit with havmg 
equal, if not greater, sympathy than Sir Wilham Vmcent towards Indian 
aspirations A^ere then is the rub ^ The explanation is simple The 
opposition IS evidently not from Delhi, or Simla but from IVhitehall, and we 
need not be surpnsed, because the party m power to-day is the Conservative 
Party, and for the Secretary of State we have a Conservative m the person 
of Lord Birkenhead This explains the present attitude of Government, 

The gist of my Honourable friend Mr Crerar’s speech, as far as I can make 
out, IS that we should be patient, prudent, and circumspect, and we should not 
try to run too fast He has told us that it took 900 years from the promulga- 
tion of the Twelve Tables to the codification of the laws by Justmian He has 
also told us how long it has taken the British Parhament to advance to its 
present stage All I would like to say in reply is that there is some little 
difference between human beings and quadrupeds The lower animals have to 
start at the bottom every time Human beings begin at the stage left off by 
those who went before them Therefore, if we begin to-day we can undoubted- 
ly proceed at a much faster rate profiting by the experience of others I can 
give my Honourable friend no better instance than that of America and 
Japan America did in 150 years what it took Europe more than a thousand 
years to accomplish, and Japan has done within less than half a century 
what America did in 150 years and what Europe took a thousand years and 
more to do It is therefore perfectly legitimate for us to ask for further 
reforms We are confident that we have progressed to an extent that we 
are now ripe for them, and if we arc to take Government at their word 
and at their professions we regard it as their bouiiden duty to give us what 
we ask for in my amendment 

Sir, the Secretar}’^ of State m his speech has asked all parties in India 
to unite and to put before him a scheme which he will consider His 
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Excellency has asked us to co-operate witli the Government The amend- 
ment which ivas moved m the other House and which I am placing before 
you to-day answers the demands made both by the Secretary of State and 
His Excellency the Viceroy 

Here we put before you a concrete scheme Here is willingness on the 
]" MO \ national party which opposed Government 

at all times to drop such opposition and to co-operate 
And if Government do not choose to accept it, the blame wiU be with 
Government and not with us Until our demand is favourably entertained 
it will be the boundenduty of the Indian Legislature and the Indian public 
to persist in such demand because we regard it as our due and which we 
ought to obtain as soon as possible I cannot expect Government Members 
to support my amendment but I appeal to all elected Members that they 
will vote with me and thereby comunce Government that the elected 
Members of both Houses of the Central Legislature are in perfect unam- 
mity on this very important question 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Amendment moved 

“ That for the onginal Resolution tho Amendment read by the Honourable Mr Sethna 
bo substituted ” 

I do not think that I should weary the Council by reading it over agam 

The Honourable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhammadan) Sir, the amendment which stands m my name is subs- 
tantially the same as that moved by my Honourable fnend Mr Sethna The 
House will notice that there are only certam verbal alterations m clause (c) 
of the first part of the amendment on page 1, and in clauses (a) and (6) of the 
second part on page 2 With your leave I shall mention that m clause ((^ of the 
first part the word “ Assembly ” seems to be a mistake for “ Legislature ” 

I remember to have corrected it when I sent it to the office It must be 
a lapsis calami I hope I have your permission to correct it 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Yes 

The Honourable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULU In order to under- 
stand the fid! import and imphcations of the amendment which stands 
in my name I thmk it is my duty to give you a brief history of this amend- 
ment The origm of it goes back nearly to the commencement of Bntish 
connection with India This debate involves three issues which were very 
pertmently raised by the Honourable Mr Crerar m his opemng speech 
The issues are, one, has Britain a divme, legal or moral right to continue to 
rule Inda as a dependency ^ The second issue is, have the Indans got a nght 
to govern themselves, or m other words, js Swaraj their burth nght ? If the 
first issue is answered m the negative and the second issue m the affirmative, 
the third issue arises, namely, what is the best and the quickest mode of 
transference of power from the Bntish to Indans ^ I think. Sir, the 
Resolution deals with the third ussue Unless we dispose of the first and 
second issues the third issue does not anse Therefore, I beg to state very 
bnefly, as the Honourable Mr Orerar himself has done as regards the 
British case, what the Indian case is On the first and second issues our 
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case 18 unhesitatingly that Swaraj is our birthright We are entitled to 
govern ourselves and the British have no divine, legal or moral right to 
continue to rule this country as a dependency I use the word “ dependency ” 
advisedly because we are at present not necessarily wedded to a pohey 
of attaining Swaraj or seH-govemment outside the British Empire and are 
not unwillmg to contmue as partners with equal rights Our formula is 
to attain self-government within the British Empire if possible and, if not, 
without it The creed of the Indian National Congress is deliberately made 
elastic to admit of these two positions , it is the attamment of Swaraj by legi- 
timate and peaceful means Therefore, Sir, in the first place in answermg these 
issues we deny most emphatically the claim of the British Bureaucracy to play 
the role of Deputy Providence to Indians Theiiytheory of trusteeship, their 
talk of a cmhsmg mission and all that rodomontade we emjAatically deny 
We hold also that apart from the divine or legal claim the British have also 
no moral claim to contmue to rule India That moral claim is based upon its 
past record and the great good which it is alleged to have done to the Indian 
people Here agam we deny that We hold that after 150 years of British 
rule we are poorer, weaker, and more disumted, and disorganised than we were 
before they came to this country You claim that peace and order are the two 
great achievements which you have accomphshed m this country But, Sir, 
we hold that the peace which you claim to have established is the peace of death, 
of a disarmed and helpless nation, and the order which you claun to have estab- 
lished is the order of slaves and human cattle who are dumb driven, which 
IS the order of the pnson house With regard to econormc and other conditions 
I can quote the totimony of many authonties to show that India has not 
improved under British rule But I will quote a small sentence from a predeces- 
sor m office of Lord Birkendhead, the Duke of Argyll, who said 


“ We know indeed of poverty and destitution, more or less temporary in European 
countries But of chronic poverty and of permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
Buhaistence such as prevail only too widely among the vast population of rural India we 
have no example m the western world ” 

That is the testimony he gives to Bntish rule m India And after 160 years 
of exploitation India is poorer, economically cnppled, mdustnally helpless 
and dependent upon foreign imports for subsistence Therefore we are agitatmg 
for Swaraj In the course of the agitation there emerged the declaration of 
August 20th, 1917, and later on the -Government of India Act That decla- 
ration and the Preamble to the Government of India Act are both unsatis- 
factory and opposed to the aspirations of Indians Nevertheless there is one 
point in both of them winch disposes of the first two issues There is a recogni- 
tion of India’s right to self-government and also a recognition of the fact that 
Britain is not to rule for ever over India The right to attam self-government 
IB conceded Therefore it is we have really entered on the third issue as to the 
mode of transference of that power from Bntamto India Kecognising the 
bmitations of that struggle we wanted toiget a-measure of responsible govern- 
ment and all our agitation has only resulted m the Government of India Act, 
1919 The Congress disapproved of it, the Moslem League disapproved of it 
and the public of India disapproved of it TOierefore the Congressmen, who 
disapproved of the machinery devised for the transference of power from Bntam 
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to India, have not taken any share m the working of the reforms in the first 
stage of their inauguration We have left it to those people who had faith 
m it to do so I -w ill at this stage refer to page 152 of the minority report which 
says that as non-co-operators stood out of these Councils in 1920 the people 
w ho had faith in the reforms entered the Councils and worked them in an at- 
mosphere which was most congenial to their success Nevertheless they have 
found that machinery to he insufTicient, inadequate and unsatisfactory, wo then 
entered on the second stage of the struggle In 1923 vc, the Congressmen, 
thought that if Government were not going to devise a machinery which is 
proper and su'tahlc to attain this object, the best thing v ould he to go into the 
Councils, to destroy the one v hicli Ihcv have set up and to get another 
instead ' No doubt we began with the object of destruction We thought 
that no construction was possible without destruction 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER SIUDDIMAN I am sorry to 
interrupt the Honourable Member, but does he still adhere to that pohey of 
destruction * 

The Honourable Mr V RAIifADAS PANTULU We began by des- 
troying We are attemptmg to try and see whether it is possible to budd up 
In 1924, when the Swarajists entered the Assembly, they presented the umted 
demand of the nation That demand stands good to-day The only answer 
that was given by Sir Malcolm Hailey was that Government would only set 
up an official committee to mquire into what progress was possible withm 
the Act His statement was followed by the appointment of an official com- 
mittee which held its meetmgs m secret conclave, and made a report That 
was followed by the report of the majority of the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
which majonty was practically composed of a majonty of officials Therefore 
there is no virtue m calhng it a majonty report The mmonty report, and 
every Indian who had any stake m the country, every Indian who had held 
any responsible office under the Reforms Scheme and every pubhcist of note 
who had the welfare of India at heart, condemned the system of dyarchy which 
was set up by the reforms , only the Indian Civil Service and the European 
half of the reserved department! spoke in favour of dyarchy Nevertheless the 
majonfy report without any evidence held m favour of the contmuance of 
dyarchy If the decision of the majority is earned on appeal to a court 
( f law, it would have called upon the respondent and reversed the judgment 
embodied m that report without hearing the appellant There were nine 
jurymen on the bench The verdict was 5 to 4 One of the jurors gave bis 
verdict while he was m dun ss under official shackles and he afterwards said 
that his verdict was wrong If the verdict was 5 to 4 m a criminal trial no 
cnmmal could be convicted and the jury should be discharged accordmg to 
our cnmmal jurisprudence The verdict should at least be 6 to 3 to be vahd 
So the verdict of the majority report is worthless and should be scrapped 
That is the report v/hich you now want to enforce We say ve shall not be 
parties to it 

There have been two pronouncements smee the report was issued, one on 
the 7th July by Lord Birkenhead and the other on the 20th August by Lord 
Readmg In both these jironouncements there are two matters of outs tandmg 
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importanco. One is that we^hould worlc the scheme for what it is worth and 
the second is that if we find it unworlcahle we should propose ^ome other cons- 
titution With regard to the first, avo absolutely refuse to Avork the scheme 
It has been pomted out that the scheme is unworkable and we are not gomg 
to try to do a thing which is impossible Withm the time at my disposal 
it IS not possible to quote authority in favour of my position that it is unwork- 
able It has been fully established by evidence With regard to the second 
portion, Ave have suggested a scheme m this amendment We have got a scheme 
which consists of two parts In the first part avo have indicated certam definite 
prmciples upon which any negotiation between you and us is possible If 
you accede to these prmciples aa'c go to the second part You may have a round 
table conference, convention or Avhatever you like We will sit together and 
try to frame a scheme Avhich will smt the needs and reqmrements of India 
and which aviU be m accordance Avith the principles which we have enunciated 
here Those prmciples are very clear There should be transference of 
power from British to Indian hands The Secretary of State for India’s Coun- 
cil IS to be abolished He has to become responsible to Parliament in the same 
way as the Golomal Secretary The Indian Legislatures shall be wholly elected, 
and BO on The scheme is not a new scheme Ever smee the Indian National 
Congress came into existence we haAm been agitatmg for these thmgs There 
IS a consensus of opimon m the country Yesterday I read a speech by Mr 
Ciuntamam m which he said that this amendment is reaUy a page torn from 
the proceedings of the Liberal Federation This amendment embodies a 
demand on which there is a unanimity m the country In the Assembly, 
Hmdus, Mussabnans, Parsis, Christians, all ]omed m voting for it Therefore 
this IB now the umted demand of the nation This is the demand which we 
brmg before you In some quarters it is suggested that the Swarajists have 
receded from their origmal demand I emphatically deny this allegation 
The Resolution as passed m the Assembly has a preamble, reiteratmg and 
affixmmg its demand of 1924 Not a word of this amendment is mconsis- 
tent or mcompatible Avith the demand that was made m January 1924 I 
omitted that preamble because it would not bo m order m connection Avith 
this Resolution in this House Therefore the demand of the Assembly remam'- 
imaltered We are gomg to agitate for it and for its acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment When it IS accepted and a declaration is made i!n Parliament, 
acceptmg its pnnciples, then and then only shall we sit m a round table con- 
ference or agree m any other way to discuss with you H you discard these 
prmciples, then we come to the parting of the ways 

Even Moderates have jomed m the demand as embodied m the amendment 
and no difierence of opmion exists It was pomted out by Sir Maneclqi 
Dadabhoy the other day that all Moderates are at heart Swarajists It is 
said “ scratch a Moderate and you aviU find an Extremist ” It is true 
because all of us want Swaraj as agamst the foreign rule 

The Honoueable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY You are not cor- 
rectly representmg me 

The Honourable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULH I say, Sir, let Gov- 
ernment accept this as the common amendment of aU parties m the country 
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and as a complete answer to Lord Birkenhead and Lord Reading Many 
proposals have been put before Government in the past There was the 19 
memorandum There was the Congress-League scheme which they never 
considered And what are they going to do now ’ It does not matter to us 
v hate\ er they may do We are willing to co-operate with them on honourable 
terms But if they throw our co-operation to the winds, there will be again 
only one course left open to us, namely, non-co-operation, passive resistance, 
and civil disobedience It is the creed of the Congress to achieve Swara] by 
all peaceful and legitimate means Our determination stands there We only 
want to give Government an opportunity to show that we are wilbng to co- 
operate If the)' do not co-operate with us, and do not accept this amendment 
and make a declaration of policy embodied in it the whole blame will be" with 
them and not with us 

Tire Honour VBLE Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN (Home Member) 
Sir, before I proceed to deal with the points raised by the amendments which 
ha\ e been moved which arc m effect in spite of the changj made by my Honour- 
able friend Sir Deva Prasad in all essentials the same, I propose to make a few 
observations \Mth reference to certam remarks that have fallen from the 
previous speakers Non, I alnays listen to my Honourable friend Mr Sethna 
with great interest I know I shall hear a well reasoned and clear cut speech , 
and if I express some disappointment to-day, it is because I feel that the amend- 
ment is one that even his eloquence could not adequately support I must 
in the first place point out that it really is qmte a matter of frequent occurrence 
that if you take away a certain portion of the majority it becomes a minonty 
I leave his point at that Further, as to his remarks on the personnel of the 
Committee, I will only make one or two reflections I have never yet heard 
that the fact that men hav'e grown grey m the service of the Crown was any ebs- 
quahfication for assisting m debbeniteons connected with work on which they 
had spent the w hole of their lives That, however, is a small matter no doubt 
IMiat I do regret is that ray Honourable fnend should have thought fit to refer 
to the ^Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab Bahadur of Burdwan as an 
official and to suggest that he is tainted with official views and so disqualified 
as a patriot Let me tell my Honourable fnend that the ilaharajadhiraja 
IS one of the largest zeimndars m Bengal and has a stake m the countiy not 
ev'en infenor to that of my Honourable fnend. If Indians of high standing 
who serv'e the Crow n in responsible positions are to be tarred with the official 
brush and regarded as disqualified from giving impartial judgments, 
India will not be so well served m the future as she had been m the past 

Turning to the amendment, I really wonder whether my Honourable fnend 
has read the mmonty report with any care He refers to the recommendations 
of the mmonty report In effect there is only one recommendation, that is, 
an immediate Royal Commission. The sting of that report is eontamed m the 
tail It IS true that the mmonty were pleased not to be qmte hostile to certam 
recommendations of the majonty report perhaps even m one or two instances 
they were favourable ; but their general attitude was that the constitution is not 
worth amending, they contended it wants endi^ Iffiey recognised however 
that before this could be effected some kmd of Royal Commission would be 
necessary 
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Now, my Honourable friend who sits behind hir Sethna (the Honourable 
Mr V Ramadas Pantulu) who also moves the same amendment, though, 
I thmk, he fights under a somewhat difierent banner, was pleased to observe 
that his plan of campaign was Swaraj withm the Empire if possible, but if not, 
outside I do not know whether Mr Sethna would assent to that proposition 
At any rate I may tell this House at once that Swaraj outside the British 
Empire has no possible interest for me My Honourable fnend also observed 
- that if he lived 160 yen,rs ago, he would have been far stronger and far more 
powerful than he is now Where does my Honourable fnend five ^ I beheve 
he lives in the Blistua Distnct of the Madras Pr&sidency I am qmte sure of 
one tlung, that 150 years ago he would not have been speaking in Simla m peace 
and safety My Honourable fnend says that whatever amendments may 
be made withm the scope and purpose of the Preamble, he vull not vork this 
constitution Does he really mean that, I wonder Well, I hope he does uot 
At any rate I should have thought that the very amendment he has put down, 
unless it was meant as mere empty verbiage, mdicates tliat he might possibly 
be prepared to do so under certain cucumstauces What is it that this amend 
ment really means ^ I find great difficulty in followmg it I hoA e heard three 
or four speeches in this House and three or four speeches m another place and 
I have not yet understood whether what is oftered to Government is an idti- 
matum or an offer One speaker refers to it as a thing to be asked for , another 
speaker speaks of it as a thmg to be demanded The extraordinary thmg about 
the amendment is that the reasons given for it are entirely different and that 
different speakers m supporting it assign difierent meamngs to its terms 
Indeed, the actual meaning of the amendment is still to this moment somewhat 
doubtful to ^me Let me examme it It falls into three parts In the 
first place, this Government are to take immediate steps to move His Majesty’s 
Government to make a declaration m Parliament embodying certam changes, 
which are, franklv Dbmimon Self-government , that is to say, you are going to 
ask Parliament ro pass with one leap to a declaration of this kind We are 
to go to Parliament and say Whatever may have happened in India, what- 
ever the Secretary of State may have said, and whatever may have been said m 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act (and I will not again read that 
Preamble which I have read so -often), the whole position is to be altered 
with a stroke of the pen, and the British Government are to make a declaration 
to Parhament of a kind which, I think everybody will agree, is a very remark- 
able advance on the present constitutional position Now, Sir, this is clearly m 
contravention of the mmonty report That report contemplates that before 
any structiual changes could jiossibly take place, there must be something m the 
nature of a Statutory Commission W’^e have heard this on the authority of 
the men who signed the mmonty report — ^persons, I admit, of weight, for it 
has never been my custom to impugn the authonty of those ivith whom 
I may have had the misfortune to disagree on certam pomts At any rate 
the signatories of that report recogmsed that any violent step forward must be 
preceded by a commission, if not the statutory commission, at least an 
authoritative comnussion As I said m another place, the first part of the amend- 
ment which we are discussing is therefore a virtual repeal of section 84A of the 
Government of India Act That is the section under which there must be a 
statutory commission uot later than ten years from the commencement of the 
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Act, that IS to say, after some four years from uow That is the first pomt 
I want to make against the amendment, namely, that it is m contravention 
of the recommendation of the minority report 

It was suggested m another place that the second part of the amendment 
was intended or might be read as covenng a statutory or Eoyal Commission 
No one in this House has apparently even dreamt of that Nor do I think, if 
we applv the ordinary rules of construction, such an interpretation is possible 
]\loreoi er a Eo> al Commission will determine fundamental principles and not 
details, and must precede and not follow such a determmation 

, Nov , Sir, mv Honourable friend ]\Ir Crerar m his speech touched lightly on 
what I think at any rate, is a definite and mteresting pomt in this amendmene 
which has been supported for so many different reasons and m so many differene 
places It IS, I understand, intended to be a defimte statement from all the 
persons vho support it m this House and in another place that they do desir’ 
to proceed upon the basis of western institutions, and that they desure to set 
democrac}’’ established in India Those who put fOrvard this amendment 
must be taken as admitting that they do not want to proceed on the Imes of 
any Oriental form of constitution, and that they have abandoned the idea 
of an indigenous product in this sphere The}' have accepted the prmciple 
that India s future progress must he along the well known paths of western 
representative institutions Now, m that connection I will draw attention 
to what the Secretary of State said He said, and this is what my Honourable 
friend was refemng to when he spoke of the reply of India to the Secretai}' of 
State 

“ It has been the habit of the spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare m anticipa- 
tion that no constitution framed m the West can either be suitable for or acceptable to 
the peoples of India ” 

Then he goes on to say 

- “ It has always seemed to me that a very simple answer might be given to such a 
contention ” 

He does not clami that Bntam has any speciahty m fra min g constitu- 
tions and he expressed himself as qmte prepared to consider a constitution 
framed on a different basis from that on which the British constitution rests 
But I assume from this amendment that that has been defimtely rejected by 
them who support the amendment 

-Well, Su, we are asked to make this starthng declaration and that m the 
face of the speeches that have been dehvered by the Secretary of State and 
His Excellency the Viceroy I am not prepared to go mto an examination 
of the theoretical position I do not beheve that m this House such a course 
wdl command any support at aU I beheve this House to be a House pre- 
emmently of practical men who look at problems, which are submitted for then 
consideration, m a practical way, and that is the way m which I want the House 
to approach this great problem What is the position '2 I have no desue 
whatever to stu up lU-feehng or to refer more than is necessary to what has 
happened m the past The facts are clear When this constitutidn unier which 
we now sit here was brought mto operation, a large body of promment Indian 
thought dechned to have anything to do with the constitution at all They 
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said that it •was a de-wice of the de-vil They said that they 'would have nothing 
whatever to do •with it and they remained outside the Legislatures I am 
glad to say that they are here to-day, and I do not care myself for what reasons 
they came m They came m, I think, to curse, for my Honourable friend 
said that there ought to he destruction and not construction I trust that 
they may remain here to bless and that they •wiU pass from destruction to 
construction Sir, constitutional advance can he secured by 'institutional 
means in one way only and that is by the good--will of the Bntish Parha- 
ment I have no desire to reiterate that It is known to you all but it is 
a fact that you must ne'\er lose 'ight of You can secure advance by the 
good-’wiU of the Bntish Parharaent and you can secure it subject to a 
condition that I •will refer to later Parhament has laid do-nm that in four 
years’ tune from now there must be an exanrmation by a Statutory Commission 
mto the working of the present constitution Non , Sir, I myself haA e nci cr 
attached any great importance to the question of date Undue importance 
has, I thmk, been attached to this question in some quarters There is no 
doubt that the eagerness for a statutory commission must be attnbuted to 
the fact that tho‘e vho claim it so ardenth' feel that with a statutory 
commission some adiancc u ill be gamed I do not thmk there is any 
doubt that this is the reason of the call for early examination b} 
the Commission Therefore, the really important matter is not the particular 
year vhen the Commission meets, but the eiidence and the facts which can 
be put before the Commission which will lead that Commission to the 
conclusion that further deiclopment on constitutional hnes is both feasible 
and desirable in India That is the whole pomt Now, the Secretary of 
State has told you — and I need hardly repeat it here — that the Bntish 
Go'vemment arc not slaves of dates In other words, he distinctly indicates 
that, given certain conditions, the date of the Statutory Commission could 
be adianced Sir, that might not be an unmived benefit for India You 
have been told — and that I think was the mosrt conclusnc answer that jou 
could hai c got — by His Evcellencj the Viceroy that m his judgment to hold 
a Boynl Commission immediately would be disastrous to the best interests 
of India 

Now, that IS not adiice that this Hou<je is likeh to regard lighth It is 
adiice from the head of the British Government in India, a man who has been 
nearlv five vear« in India It n furthermore the advice of His E\cellenc} 
Lord Beading, a statesman trained to know the signs ol the political skj, and 
moreover a st itcsman vvho has recentlv returned from a visit to Fngland which 
hac brought him info contact with politicians of all schools of political thought 
therefore that IS advice that this House will, I know, give ver>, verv great 
weight to 

Tlie anundnunt to rnv mind — to apv practical man— must mean tliat 
bf fo-e ’ on can Parlnrnent to nml e all or anv of its presumed declaration® 
von V oiild ha' t to j)r< ‘rnt to Parliament the rcjtort of a statutorv commission 
So great ( rm^titiitional change — 1 tliinl lam correct msaviilg — has ever been 
made with regard to India bv the Bntioli Parliament without come mqinrj 
of that character. Therefore, as a condition precedent, vou must have the 
anportrarrt of a Boyal Commi'sion That fctatutory commfrsion cannot be 
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appointed at present, nor is it desirable to appoint a Eoyal Commission at 
present I think the advice given by His Excellency Lord Reading establishes 
that beyond the shadow of a doubt 

Then you ask, is there no means by which the date of this commission 
can bp advanced, or is it that we have no hope of speeding up thmgs and that 
you bang the door in our faces ? The Secretary of State has given you the 
answer to this m his speech With regard to the rise or acceleration of 
constitutional progress he says 

“ The door of acceleration is not open to menace , still less wiU it be stormed by vio- 
lence But there never has been a moment amce the Constitution was adopted in vhich 
the Government of India, actmg m harmony with the Government at Home, has not been 
vigilantly and attentively considering the spint m which the present reforms have been 
received m India It has mdced been an imperative and urgent duty for my predecessors 
and myself so to consider them Developments have been easily conceivable to 

me — are stdl not wholly mconceivable to me — in which the acceleration of the date of the 
Royal Commission might hai e been recommended even by very cautions statesmen ” 

Then, Sir, I turn to the next portion of the amendment which proposes 
after a declaration to Parliament has been made, iihich I have shown the 
House 18 not possible to constitute, a convention, round table conference, or 
other suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian, European and 
Anglo-Indian mterests to frame with due regard to the mterests of mmorities — 
and here let me pause and make a comment — the interests of mmorities is 
not one of those fundamental principles to be laid dora by Parhament They 
are to be referred to this convention This convention is to be constituted 
m consultation with the Legislature presumably, smee the amendment is now 
in this House, both Chambers of the Legislature 

It IB endent, therefore, that the framers of the amendment recognise that 
although the fundamental prmciples are te be recognised by Parliament 
merely on the verdict of the Indian Legislature, still when it comes to con- 
sider the details, then it is desirable to call m representation of a wider nature 
The amendment recognises, m other words, that as at present constituted the - 
Legislature cannot be regarded as fuUy representative of aU the interests 
mentioned m that portion of the amendment 

Then the next thmg is that the details are to be referred back to the 
Legislature, and there they are to be considered and solved They are then 
to be submitted to the British Parhament to be emboded m a Statute 

And there, Sir, agam I have felt very great difaculty m understanding the 
position taken up by different persons who have spoken on this amendment 
I was told m another place that this clause meant that when the details had 
been considered by the Legislature, they were to be submitted to Parliament, 
aud Parliament, without any further consideration, vuthout altering a dot or 
comma or a semi-colon, was to enact them as an Act On the other hand, I 
was told also on this very same pomt . ‘ Oh no, tliat is not the case , 
obviously no one-wishes to mterfere with the supremacy of Parliament, and 
therefore Parhament would he able to amend the Statute if ,t Viushed ' , 
Well, Sir, I have heard nothing m this House on that point , I have x.'-~ 
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heard my Honourable friend Mr Sothna say wlietllcr ho a oiild admit any liberty 
to Parliament m the matter, or wliethor Parliament would be required, as indeed 
they did m connection with certain Colonial constitutions, to enact without 
amendment The point is one not lacking in importance 

The Honouraule lln PHIROZE C SETHNA Evccpt any reason- 
able amendment 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MIIDDBIAN I am glad to hear 
my Honourable friend would accept any reasonable amendment" If he got 
his fundamental principles accepted as he proposes, he might well agree to 
accept any reasonable amendment 

Well, Sir, I have now, I hope, dealt faithfully ivith the amendment It only 
remains for me to say that I should be the last to desire to throw obstaclas in 
the legitimate progress of the constitution of India I have every desire to see 
India advancing on the lines which arc dear to many of you I have every 
desire to see that happen, but I have no desire to see that happen if it is to 
bring in its tram consequences which are not favourable to the people of India 
as a whole None whatever There has been a great appeal by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for co-operation Co-operation, as I said in another place, 
18 of course a course of conduct not a phrase It does not mean that I should 
stand here and say I am going to do something m the future , it does 
not mean that you should say you arc going to do anythmg m the future , 
it means that reasonable men wiU bo able to conclude from facts, from facts 
and actions, that Government have received that mead of co-operation wluch 
the Secretary of State says is essential before tliere can be any reconsideration 
of the date of the inquiry 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sib UhlAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab Muhammadan) Sir, when we were given all these new reforms, 
they were given to us by His Majesty’s Government and the Bntish Parlia- 
ment Now when they were given to os, it was then decided as to the course 
of action which was to be taken According to that course, progress has to 
be made Some of us who were naturally impatient wanted that the further 
reforms should come earber, and for this, as ive aU know, the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee sat All the difference between the two Reports, the majonty- 
and the mmonty reports, is that one wants further reforms immediately, 
and the other wants to improve the matters as they stand Well, when we 
have to get these reforms from Parhament, we cannot very well take them by 
force If they were to be taken by force, I would say to those who want to 
do it, “ better try it and not worry in thus matter here m the Council ” But 
for those who do want to please the Bntish Government and Parhament and 
then to ask for more reforms, the best thmg is to take what we can get now 
gratefully and then ask for more Now askmg for more has got no limits 
and you can ask for the moon The first thmg is what the Swarajists or 
Extremists want One of my friends said that their idea is to have it 
within the Empire if possible, and if not, without it I am one of those 
who would hke m the hegmnmg at any rate, Swaraj without the Empire 
And why * Because if we got Swaraj later on in the Empire that will 
be more stable What will happen if we have Swaraj at once^ The 
first thmg will be that we will see that the power does not remam for an hour 
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they nro looking forward to tlio day, which is so much \vantod by our Swaraj 
frioiids, when India should have Swaraj out of the Empire They are simply 
longing for that day, because then there wll bo nobody loft to ask for the 
hea ^7 interest as perhaps their books will be burnt when the whole country 
will be in a state of chaos This will be the result of the extremists reforms 
that are so much wanted by them 

Now, Sir, jieoplo have been quoting from history and I would also like to 
refer to it History from the very beginning shows that whenever there has 
been an invasion from Avithout, India has been unable to withstand it I 
have heard in another place that wo had a very old civilization at that time 
I would like 1 o know whore was tins civilization when year after year Mahmud 
Ghaznavi invaded India and not oven once could his invasions bo stopped 
It will be seen that my co-rohgiomsts ruled in India for something hko eight 
centuries and then naturally \ve had to stop some day and the Bntish 
Government linvc followed in our footsteps 

Till! IIONOURAIILL Dn Sill DEVA PEASAD SARVADHIKAEY .Why 
natuially 

The Honouhable Colonel Nawab Sib UMAE HAYAT KHAN 
Because the sim, after it nses to -the 2ienith, goes down There is no nation 
and no coimtry which can always remain stationary , it must go up and then 
come down It is the same w’ay ivith yourself You were young and strong 
at one time and now you are getting old and weak — (Laughter)— and one day 
nature wall get the better of you So, Sir, Government w'hen they are thmkmg 
of giving over the pow'ers to some one should take into account the Muham- 
madans from whom they took the reins of government, and give them a tnal 
to see if they can do better this time If you were to look at the tropical 
countries and also the coimtries in a temperate zone, you will find that there 
are very few countries which are not under the influence of peojile belonging 
to the northern countries, because there the climate kills the weak and thus 
there is the survival of the fittest Now, if there have been invasions from 
outside as I have shown historically, what is the use of asking for a change if 
the same old thing is to happen again ^ Why don’t you keep the present 
Government To-day we are quite all right and are getting these reforms 
We should not try to have the reforms in a hurry only to lose them later on 
Suppose the Government were to leave the country to-day, what would happen ^ 
The Punjab would take as large a portion ot the country as is near it , Nepal 
would take another part and the Ruling Chiefs would take all the terntory 
around them, and so on, till perhaps our friends from the Frontier would come 
down upon us and sweep us, or perhaps another Eastern nation might attack 
our seaports Our friends in down country do not mind this change because 
whenever there has been trouble m India it has been m the north It is we 
in the Punjab w'ho get killed and no trouble reaches the people down country 

But this time, I beheve, that our friends saw somethmg of the Emden 
3 TM Now these sea powers will attack Bombay 

and Madras, andtthus the Punjab alone will not be attacked. Had they had 
any experience of invasion they would have thought- twice about taking such 
hasty steps ? 
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Tlien Sir, to get reforms is all nglit but it is very difficult to retain itunless 
one bas got some power And wbat is that power ^ Tbe ^tay We see 
now, Sir, that pobtical parties have begun to meddle witb that best of machines. 
The Army ought always to be kept aloof from pohtics We now see a com- 
mittee m which pohticians are mvited to help and the others are only poot 
ordmafy soldiers who perhaps will be unable and unequal to argue with these 
pohticians who may thus get the better of them If that happens, they will 
Indiamze it naturally with their own sons A man was asked Go and bung 
a beautiful child ” and he brought his son— an awful ugly lookmg child He 
was asked, “ Why did you bung this ugly child He said, “ See him with 
my eyes, and you wdl find him most beautiful” The same thing will happen 
when these people try to meddle with Ihe Army They ndll bring m their 
beautiful sons and we know what the result will be 


"What I mean to say by all this is that it is all very well to open one’i 
mouth and ask for everytlung The difficulty is whether we can digest it. 
Our house is a house that when any ill-advised or hasty step is taken, it is out 
busmess, our duty to stop it, and though we have got some men who perhapi 
have got the same views as elsewhere, I think the majonty of the House will 
see that we should take gratefully what we are given so that those who have to 
give further may be pleased to give more 

Then, Sir, I would agam suggest to the House that the best course that wc 
can adopt is to agree with the majonty report and then wait till the Commis- 
sion comes, and if we aU umte, which we have not hitherto done, and can show 
that we are united as a nation, then perhaps the Commission may see that we 
can get further reforms But the thmg which does not exist is that nation 
about which we hear every day, whether the nation is Muhammadan or Hindu 
We are also afraid that if our new reforms come, anythmg that comes up for 
the good of the Muhammadan community will be at once lost, because three- 
fourths wiH be against it on one side and one-fourth on the other We, Muham- 
madans, are not very keen that such a tune should come very soon 


The Honotjkable Mr K C EOY (Bengal . Nominated Non-Official) ' 
Six, I can assure the House that I accept without hesitation the underlying 
principle of Mr Sethna’s amendment I Imow of no Indian, not even the 
Mahk Sahib, who will not accept that ideal , but the only thing that troubles me 
18 the character of Mr Sethna’s motion as it stands on the agenda The Leader 
of the other House has told us this mornmg that wc are a body of busmessmen, 
and BO we ate I look npon Mr Sethna’s amendment not as a busmess proposi- 
tion at aU What does it mean if we accept even a fraction of what Mr Sethna 
suggests « It means a new Parliament Act Now what is the position of Indian 
+ ^ Sethna has given us only partial details We have got 

at Westminster a strong Mimstry representing the Tory democracy of Great 
we have got some men who honestlv behevo that western 

SI ^ f reactionaries among 

thmk the Montagu-Chelmsford Act was a great mistake, and if 

^ould not hesitatf bo go back upon tbe 

imdraed to m ''•‘'o'* L™'! KendinS 

8M8 of tu P. comirntted the Baldwin Ministry to th« 

MPl Goyernmentof India Act, and thX o g'*”* 
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Then again, Sir, His Excellency has managed to commit the Baldwm Mmistry 
to the statement that there is no bar to the appomtment of a Koyal Commis- 
Bion before 1529 If that is not an achievement, I ash the House to answer what 
it IS Then again. Sir, let us take the Literals They" are all more or less 
Impenahsts I know many of them , J enjoyed the hospitahty and courtesy 
of these people last year, and I know what they think of the Indian position 
As for Labour, they are very diflacult , when they are m ofl&ce they are not in 
sympathy with us when they are out of office thev are all in sympathy with us 
Many of us have read with astomshment, paracularly my huend Mr Eanga- 
chanar and myself who had personal contact with Lord Ohvier, what he has 
recently said 1 know what he told us when he was in office and I know what 
he has told the House of Lords now that he is not m office Then again there 
13 the Independent Labour Party Pohtically to-day they do not count for very 
much, and I can only use the words of my own countryman, Mr Saklatvala, 
who told me defimtely that any party, be it Labour or Independent Labour, ' 
when thrown into the present Impenaf pohtical system, will think df the 
Indian question in the same stram as the two older Parties This is the outlook 
for India to-day 

I will now come to an analysis of the amendment which my Honourable 
friend Mr Sethna has moved The Council, it is suggested, should ask for a new 
declaration in Parhament What for* The declaration of 1917 was niade, 
and the Act of 1919 was passed not m a spirit of pamc, but m the hour of victory 
and were given with the utmost good-wdl and benevolent mtentions I think, 
Sir, theHouse will recognise that it IS a risky ezpenment at the present moment 
to ask for a new declaration Then, Sir, there is the question of revenue and 
expenditure The revenues of the Government of India are vested m the Crov^ 

I think. Sir, in any devolution of power to the Government in this country, the 
Crown will always remam as an mdispensable factor of our political existence, 
provided we are agreed to remam m the Bntish Empire Under the circum- 
stances, Sir, I see no case has been made out for the change And as for expen- 
Miture, I have always been a warm advocate of the view that expenditure should 
be vested m the Governor General in Council We made a serious attempt 
in this direction in 1919 when Lord Crewe’s Committee exammed this ques- 
tion As we all know Lord Crewe’s Committee recommended the abolition of 
the India Council, but owmg to strong agitation m England in 1919, the Council 
stiU exists Then agam. Sir, a dyarchy has been proposed m respect of 
revenue and expenditure The mihtary and pohtical expenditure is to be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State, while other expenditure will be controlled 
by the Government of India I do not know what is the proposal of my fnend 
Mr Sethna about revenue for the Army as welLas for pohtical purposes Who 
will control this ? Then again. Sir, the payment of all debts and habihties law- 
fully contracted by the Secretary of State m Council on account of the Govern- 
ment of India IS to be under the control of the Secretary of State This matter 
has for long been before the country and has often been discussed I know that 
the experts think that these transactions should be vested m our High Commis- 
Bioner and not in the Secretary of State for India This is the expert view, and 
I do not know how a busmessman hke my fnend Mr Sethna has mduced him- 
self to accept this proposition Then comes the question of the Secretary of 
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State If tlie Secretary of State is to be sbom of aU tbapowers tbat we want 
to deprive bim of, there wlH be no need for tbe Secretary of State Tbe 
Secretary of State for India wdl cease to east, and India will be handed over 
to the Secretary for the Dominions 

And next. Sir, comes the question of the Indian Army This is a matter, 
which although I am a Bengah, I have taken great mtere^ m. I have been a 
warm advocate of Indiamzation of the Army I was a witness before the hlili- 
tary Requirements Committee and also before the Esher Committee, and I gave 
my views there m unmistakable terms Last summer there was a deputation 
of Indians who waited on the Prime Minister and I was one of them There 
also I raised the question of the Indiamzation of the Army, and the answer 
which the Prune Minister gave us must be treated as confidential because the 
conference was confidential , but before we Indiamze the Army we should try 
and obtam an Indian Army Council on which there should be a strong civihan 
element I do not wish to abohsh the Commander-m-Chief Nothing is 
further from my thoughts , but what is needed, if we want to Indiamze the 
Army, as the first essential factor, is an Army Council with a strong civdian 
element on it If you leave it to the purely army man, the day of complete 
Indiamzation wdl perhaps never come 

Sir, as I am a nommated Member I do not desire to express my views on 
the elective character of the legislative bodies, <but I feel very strongly that 
opportumties wdl have to be found for Elder Statesmen, who cannot fight 
an election, m the Senatorial Chamber, by nomination I should hke to tell 
the House only this, that it was Lord Morley who had to sit m the Hous6 of 
Lords, and it was only the other day that the Baldwm Ministry promoted 
Lord Oxford and Asqmth to the House of Lords 

Then, Sir, I come to the functions of the Central and the Provmcial Govern- 
ments I see that Sir Te] Bahadur Sapm and his colleagues have proposed 
dyarchy for the Government of India This is by no means a new proposition 
This was a proposition we placed before the Selbome Committee, and neither 
the Committee nor we could come to an understandmg The Honourable 
the Leader of the other House who was connected with the reform movement 
from its very mception was present m London on behalf of the Government 
of India and he knows all about it I need hardly say any more on this pomt 
Sir, as regards dyarchy I should only like to say a word or two The best , 
brains of India were present m London m 1919 There was the late Mr Tilak, 
there were Mr Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr Eamachandra Eao, there was 
Mr Jmnah, there wdh the Right Honourable Srmivasa Sastn, there was the 
late lamented Sir Surendra Nath Baneqea Thus pohtical opmions of all 
shades and creeds were represented there, but we could not really mvent 
a better form of government than dyarchy, and m mynpmion dyarchy as 
a transitional institution has not done badly 

Now, Sir, I come to the mam pomt I am qmte prepared to support the 
Honourable Mr Sethna’s amendment if he would tell me how he proposes to 
enforce it "What is the sanction behmd it — anmqmry which was very per- 
tinently made by Mr Goswanu m another place We can enforce it by three 
means and three means only The first is by armed mtervention Can we do 
it ^ HisHxcellency the Commander-m-Chief can give a better answer to that 
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Excellency tlie Viceroy m a tune of crisis they are told that the cotton excise 
duty cannot be taken ofi in the middle of the year Take other mdustries, 
Sir The Government of India find it difficult to prevent the dumping of 
foreign railway locomotive engines and wagons on India, and they are unable 
to grant protection to the cement mdustry which has been recommended by 
the Indian Tanfi Board Agam, we have now been crymg ourselves hoarse 
against the present day currency and exchange pohcy of the Government 
of India All Indian economists and Indian busmess men are agreed that the 
recent exchange policy of Government has mmed Indian mdustry and is 
dnvmg out our goods from various foreign markets and has thrown a large 
number of people out of employment But the Government of India arc 
helpless and cannot without the penmssion of the Secretary of State for India 
help us Agam aU Indian economists are agreed that it is m the mterests of 
India that the Gold Standard Eeserve and the Paper Currency Keserve should 
be kept m India and not m England, but here again. Sir, the Government of 
India cannot, without the penmssion of the Secretary of State for India, move 
an mch The personnel of the recently appomted Currency Commission 
16 

The Hoxoueable the PRESIDENT Order, order It seems to me 
that the Honourable Member is anticipating his budget speech 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAH DAS I am 
deaUng with matters. Sir, which under the present constitution the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to meet wcU I brought m the currency question, 
Sir, because the personnel of the Currency Commission did not meet with the 
approval of the people of India Then, agam, Sir, take the problem of 
the defence of India Other countnes under nationalist Governments are 
rapidly trammg then people in the modem methods of warfare But the 
Government of India, m the matter of the Indiamzation of the Amy, 
are moving, I am sorry to say, at a snail’s pace It is m tire mterests of the 
country as well as of the Army that all sections of the Indian population 
should get mihtary trammg and should be recrmted for the Indian Amy, 
and that a very much larger number should be reemted for Sandhurst 
Evidently, the Government of India, as at present constituted, cannot move 
m this matter more rapidly India’s sons, under the present system of govern- 
ment, are demed admission mto the Air Force or mto the Royal Artilleiy 
Force, Then, agam, when we come to consider the position of Indians over- 
seas, m the British Colomes or elsewhere, the Government of India, as at 
present constituted, are able to do very httle for us Even m Buma, which 
IS supposed to be a provmce of India, attempts are bemg made to shut 
out Indians from that country In all matters of mdustry, trade and 
commerce, m the Indiamzation of the Army, m the treatment meted out 
to Indians abroad, I mean m countnes outade India, we find that the Govern- 
ment of India as at present constituted, cannot look after our mterests as 
well as they should do Our mterests are practically neglected This m- 
difierence will contmue as long as the Government of India are m practice 
treated merely as a subordinate branch of the Grovemment m England If no 
restnctions are to be placed on the development of Indian mdustnes, if 
India’s trade is not to be hampered by imposing mvidious restnctions m the 
jnattcr of rates and freights on raflways, if India’s trade and mdustnes are 
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not to bo killed by tlio present exchange policy, if India is to be made fit to 
defend herself from foreign aggression, and if we want that Indians over 
seas should jiot be insulted and humiliated, then it is very necessary that 
the Government of India should bo made responsible to the Indian 
Legislature and should bo released from the shackles put upon them 
by the Soorotary of State for India The Council of the Secretary of Stats 
for India can bo of no benefit to India It should therefore bo aboLshed, 
and the position and status of the Secretary of State for India should be 
made identical to that of the Secretary of State for the self-govermg 
Dommions 

Then, Six, in the provinces too, wo all know that dyarchy has faded 
It has weakened the Government Under the present system the h’mance 
Member is entirely in charge of the provincial funds He and his department 
practically speaking, arc the paymasters of the transferred departments 
iVc hear the complaint olmost from every province that the Misters are 
not able to got enough money for the development of the departments nnder 
their charge Wo also find that it is very very dijficult m actual practice 
to draw the line between the transferred subjects m charge of the Ministers 
and the reserved half 

Then again the presence of a nominated element in the Provmcial 
Councils has weakened the position of the Legislatures, and has prevented 
them from keepmg the Ministers under their control No amount of tinker- 
ing with the existmg system of dyarchy can remove the present defects and 
estabbsh a system of responsible government m the provmces We must 
therefore do away with dyarchy and make the provmces qmte autonomous 
m the administration of the departments handed over to them 

Sir, four and a half years ago when the Montagu reforms came mto force, 
the men who came to the Councils and the men who were appomted Ministers 
and Executive Councillors, honestly and sincerely tried to work the reforms, 
but at every step they found that the machmery devised failed to protect the 
interests of India, and it was soon discovered that under the dyarchical system, 
responsible Parliamentary government, as mtended by the authors of the re 
. forms, could not be established m the provmces Dyarchy is dead and it is no 
use stickmg to the deadhorse I freely admit, Sir, that India owes much to 
England and I also admit, Sir, that she has established peace and order m 
the country and has put us on the road to progress m Western civilization 
But, Sir, I would urge upon Government to fit India for larger responsibfiities 
m the comity of nation I would ask them not to have a superstitious regard 
for dates I hope they will not postpone the revision of the constitution till 
1929 I, therefore, request Government to accept the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend Mr Sethna and substitute what he has moved m 
place of the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr Crerar 

My Honourable fnend Sir Mahk Umar Hayat Khan said somethmg 
about digestion I might say. Sir, that the digestive powers of vanous 
persons difier In case our gallant Mahk has not been very well able to 
digest the present constitution, I am sorry for him He has ako mentioned 
that the Councils have proved a burden to the country That itself shows that 
Jie has not digested the present constitution He says, and I want to correct 
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him in this matter, that the Bntish Government took possession of this 
country from Mussulmans and so Mussalmans should have ^ better share m 
the government I hold, Sir, that this is wrong The Bntish Government 
took possession of the Punjab from Maharaja Eanjit Smgh, who was a Sikh 
ruler, and as far as the rest of India is concerned, the facts are well known, 
and I need not ddate upon them Our gallant Malik has also made an un- 
warranted attack on the Skeen Committee I was sorry to hear bis observa- 
tions on this subject We hope a great deal from the Skeen Committee 
I think it IS one of the most important Committees which have been constituted 
by Government Generally it is said that these Committees brmg about no 
result But I think that this Committee wiU brmg about good results and open 
the door to Indians to a much larger extent to get an entry mto the Indian 
Army 

One thing more, Sir, which I want to say Our fnend, the Honourable 
Malik, has said that the Legislatures have done nothmg to protect the agn- 
cnltunsts from the hands of the money-lender I think, Sir, he is qmte wrong 
there In the Punjab, and India as a whole several Acts have been passed to 
protect the money-lender (Laughter ) 

“ The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sm UMAR HAYAT KHAN , That 
IB nght That is the fact which has come out 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SAEAN DAS I am sorry, 
Sir. I mean the agncultunsts I can also say. Sir, that by these Acts money- 
lenders have developed even among the Zammdars who are foUowmg m the 
footsteps of non-agncultunst money-lenders and who are charging much 
heavier mterest from their own brother agncultunsts 

One pomt more. Sir, and I have fimshed Our gallant Mahk has also 
■aid that India is not a nation I entirely diSer from him India is a nation 
in all its aspects I need not dilate much upon this pomt, because from Pesha- 
war nght down to Cape Comorm, India is under one rule, under one law and 
under one Government With these few words, Sir, I strongly support the 
amended Resolution put forward by the Honourable Mr Sethna 

The Honourable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provmces 
General) Sir, if I were convmced that the two proposed amendments had 
anything to do with the matter before the Council and had any reference 
even of the remotest kmd to the Resolution proposed by the Honourable 
Mr Ckerar I should be prepared to give them my very senous consideration, 
The debate which has taken place on the amendments, on the other hand, 
convmces me that the Members who have supported the amendments and the 
Movers of the amendments have gone ofi the rads The immediate issue 
before the Councd as embodied m the Resolution is that certam alterations 
which are permissible withm the scope, structure and purpose of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and which the majonty of the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
have recommended should be earned out That Resolution is met with a for- 
midable arraignment of the pohey of the Government m the past with pro- 
posals of a somewhat reactionary character The Muddiman Committee was 
oppomted not for the purpose of overthrowing the Government of India Act, 
not for the purpose of recommending suggestions beyond the scope of that Act, 
but that Cbmmittee was appomted for the putpose of helping towards an easier 
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and smoother administration of that Act This morning as well as elsewhere 
a great' deal has been said about the majonty and the mmontj reiiorts I for 
one attach no sig'uficance to numbers I do not care u'-hich report is signed 
by a majonty and which report is signed by a minority- , nor mil I enter mto 
the arena of the verbal jugglery which has been mdulged in here\as well as in 
the other House regarding which is the real majonty and which is the real 
mmonty report I look to the substance of the recommendations I look 
to what is practicable and what is attainable I discard the ideal, also the 
unagmary and chimencal calculatrons Sir, even when the Muddunan Com- 
mittee was appointed. Sir Malcolm Hailey made absolutely clear the scope of 
that mquiry He said 

“ If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibihty and the 
possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to say, hy the mle making power pro 
vided hy Parliament under the Statute, we are wiUmg to make a recommendation to that 
effect But if our mqmry shows that no advance is possible without amending the consti- 
tution then the question of advance must he left as an entirely open and separate issue on 
which the Government is in no way committed ” 

Sur, that IS the gist of what the committee was really mtended to do Attempt 
has been made to mix up that “ open and separate issue ” with the result of* 
the recommendations embodied m the majonty report How, Sur, it has 
already been pomted out that the real scope of the mquiry was expressly 
hmited within the structure and purpose of the Act 

That fact itself was acknowledged by the mmonty report and I quote a 
passage from that report m this connection The mmonty report says 

“ So long as this Act contmues to be on the Statute book, it is impossible to dispense 
altogether with the classification of subjects mto reserved and transferred It therefore 
follows from clause 2 of the terms of reference hy which we are bound that the utmost 
limit of any positive suggestions open to us 18 the transfer of more subjects or the amend- 
ment of certam rules or even of the Act itself m matters of detail for the rectification of 
administrative imperfections 

Sir, the mmonty committee knew the significance of the mqmry They knew 
that the inquiry Was limited and they proceeded upon that In the concluding 
paragraph of their report the minority committee after discussing at great 
length some suggestions beyond the scope and purpose of the reference, after 
travelhng beyond the actual scope of the mqmry stated as follows 

" To our mmd the proper question to ask is not whether any alternative transitional 
system can bo devised but whether the constitution should not he put on a permanent 
basis, with provisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stahihty m the 
Government and willmg co operation of the people We can only express the hope that a 
senous attempt may be made at an early date to solve the question 5?hat this attempt 
should be made — whether by the appointment of a Royal Commission with freer terms of 
reference (not so rcstnoted as these terms of reference) and larger scope of mquiry than ours 
or by any other agency — is a question which we earnestly commend to the notice of 
the Government ” 

It would clearly appear from the statements to which I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Cknmcil that though the mmonty report discussed m detail certain 
proposals beyond the scope and purpose of the Act they confined theur recom- 
mendation to the earher appomtment of the Royal Commission to take all 
these matters mto their consideration Therefore, Sir, it is astonishing that 
both in the other House and m this House these two formidable amendments 
should be tabulated for the purpose of discussion, and the (Council will bo 
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asked to dmdc on tliafc amendment I am also greatly n«tomslicd that two 
of the most distinguished signalones to the report of the minonty were the 
strongest supporters of the nmendment in tlie other ITousc It is very difTiciilb 
to understand the position taken up I have therefore show n that (hough the 
principles and demands embodied m the amendments may fawly form the 
subject matter of a discussion as a separate issue, they have nothing absolutely 
to do ivith tlie mam proposition before us and that the amendments really do 
not arise out of the Resolutiou which the llonounblc lAIr Crernr has proposed 

The Honourable Sayie TtAZA ALT Is the Iloiioiirnblo Member in 
order m impugning the authority of the Chair ? Tlie Cliair has allowed the 
amendment 

The HoNOURiVBLE the PRESIDENT Tlie Cliair is cajiablc of looking 
after its owm mterests 

The Honourabie Sir JLVl^CKTI DADABHOY Sir, what do 
the amendments ask us to do’ 'l haic pointed out that the amend- 
ments are in the first instance irrelcNant 1 also go further and say that 
these amendments could not be constitutioiiall) mo\cd m the face of the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 and m the face of the cMSting constitution Tito 
amendments noiv in question ask, in other words, for immediate full lo'-pon- 
sible government, if not Dommioii Gorernment I do not know whether under 
a Dominion system of Government you would ha\c any more real and im- 
portant powers than what are embodied in this Resolution Now , Sir, Honour- 
able Members are aware that Parliament has laid down a distinct jirincijile 
as regards the advance to be sanctioned Parliament has not e\cn dclegat<;d 
that authonty to the Government of India The Government of Iiulia are also 
not to have any voice m the matter of the decisions to be arrived at regarding 
the progressive advancement of the privileges under the Act of 19] 9 The 
House of Commons has kept that privilege jealously to itself I shall not 
trouble to read that Preamble E\erybody is aware of it, ciervbody knows 
it, that the Bntish nation as represented by the Bntish Parliament is to be 
the sole judge of the progress made m this coiintrj' and the stages by which 
responsible Government is to be allowecL If that prmc ijde has been laid down 
rightly or wrongly — I am not concerned at present with the morality of that 
Preamble — if that Preamble has been laid dmvn nghtly or wrougl}, is it 
withm the power of this Council, is it witliin the power of the Government of 
India, to come forward with a catalogue of these formidable demands and ask 
that by a stroke of the pen the present constitution should he set aside and 
that a new constitution tantamount to full responsible Government should 
be substituted ? Sur, even the authors of the Montagu-CJielmsford reforms 
did not contemplate such a swift change I shall read one small paragrajili 
fromtheReportoftheauthorsof the reforms which will make my position 
absolutely clear' ^ 


‘‘ "ne final form of Inia’g constitution it is paragraph 9S0— “mustho evolved 
out of the conditiom of India and must bo matermUy affected fiy the nf al for sccnriiifr 
tap^lr^onsibihties The dominating factor in the intermediate processes must Iw 
the rate at which the jnovinccs can move towards responsible government At the 
same tamo the change ohvmusly cannot bo confined to tho provinces In proportion as 

they become more responsible, the control wh-'’ Govcmiitnt of India oSsTs 
them must gradually diminish.” ozcra'isca over 
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Here IS an explicit pronouncement wliicli was cmliodicd in tlic Preambl® 
of the Statute vfhich v,a8 subsequently passed in Parliament and in the face 
of these dehmte pronouncements, 1 submit that any demand lihe the one 
which IS embodied m the amendments before the Council is in my opinion 
someNvhat unwise and unachievable. 

Sir, I have referred to the legal and constitutional aspect of the case 
I shall say a few words on the expediency of these ainendmenls I yield to 
none in this Council, not even to hir Ramadas Pantuin, in my love and affec- 
tion for this country I )aeld to none in my patriotism I haie at heart 
the interests of India I have a large stake m the prospenty of this country, 
and I therefore distinctly state that the pohey now adopted of attempting 
to defeat this Resolution by submitting these amendments is a short-sighted 
nnd a doubtful pobey Sir, I am profoundly gneved that the Assembly has 
spumed, and that even an attempt should be repeated in this Council to spurn, 
at the great opportumty given hy the Enghsh people to India through their 
representative in the House of Lords I feel profoundly sorry for the country 
If this opportumty had been rightly grasped, if it had been sympathetically 
caught hold of, if it had been graciously acknowledged, it would have resulted 
in mfinite good to this country and the beneficent advancement of the people 
of this country That appeal was reiterated in no unequivocal terms by Lord 
Reading He asked India, le asked the representatives in the Indian Legis- 
lature, to extend to him their hands of fellowship, to extend to the Government 
of India their co-operation, so that he may be in a position to do something 
substantial, something solid and material in the direction of the advancement 
of the country That oSer has been discarded with contumely , that offer 
has been painfully thrown away The co-operation which he asked for has 
been responded to by arraigmng the Government of India with a long, and 
formidable catalogue of Charges agamst them, by reciting their sms m the past, 
as my fnend on ray nght (the Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das) 
has ]U8t done That real opportunily which was given to the country has been 
thrown away by askmg for the shadow and discarding the substance Does 
any sane man outside this Couned, does any Honourable Member in this Council 
really think that the House of Commons is gomg to accept immediately these 
proposals ? I have just returned from England and let me tell you what I 
have been able personally to gauge m England I have had long talks, long 
■discussions, with many influential Members of the House of Commons and 
I tell you sincerely, if you accept my word, that the feehng m England is al- 
together changed Thefeehngisvery very hostile to this country Thathosti- 
bty has been mamly brought about by the unsagacious action on the part of onr 
legislators I was distmctly told by many Members of the House of Commons 
that India need not expect any sympathy from Parhament unless she smeerely 
and genumely comes forward and endeavours to meet them half-way and 
extends to them her good-wiU I assure you. Sir, this has been the result 
of my personal mtemew with many emment and influential Members of that 
august body If any of our legislators think that by force, by threat or by 
passing these amendments they are going to gam their obj ect, they are senously 
mistaken I speak with great sorrow to-day on this subject, because I 
feel that the great chance which was made avadahle for the advancement 
of the people of Hus country has been spumed and spumed without rhyme 
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or reason, that it has been thrown away only for the purpose of following 
the ideals of some of the people whose imaginations outrun their judgments 
I am sorry that such a state of things has happened and I trust tliat this House 
wiU not commit the same mistake This House contains many statesmen 
of great experience and with a knowledge of the world and with a knowledge 
of parhamentary procedure I appeal to them uith aU earnestness that the 
right way for the advancement of our dear country and for the promotion of 
the interests of our country, which are at the heart of every one of us here, 
is not by frantic and unexplained opposition but really by co-operation and by 
extending our good-wiU It is from that standpomt I hope ti at tins Council 
will consider the ongmal Resolution on the subject The origmal Resolution 
does not ask anythmg more than the removal of certam defects and certam 
imperfections in the administrative machmery which have been catalogued 
at the end of the majority report Rower should be given to the Government 
of India to carry out those recommendations as early and as far as possible 
There is nothing ■wrong m that It is not even mconsistent and mcompa- 
tible with your demand as embodied m the tivo amendments. Let those 
demands be brought forward at the right and proper time Let the Royal 
Commission come to this coimtry as eaily as possible And, when the Rojml 
Commission meets m India, it is open to om statesmen and pohtical leadem 
to press these demands on the attention of that Commission We will not 
lose anything We shall then be able to press these demands ■v\ith greater 
weight and we may get their sympathy towards at least some of our demands 
As 1 hai e, therefore, pomted out, do not mix up and confuse the issue regarding 
furthei demands -nith the matter before the House and I trust you will pass 
this Resolution — I cannot s'ly unammously — but at least witb a large majoritj'- 
Remember one thing These amendments may 1 ave the eflcct of excitmg 
attention elsewhere but they will never w eigh senously to-day -with any pru- 
dent and ngbt-nundod man or -uTith His Majesty’s Government Also, pray, 
remember that our action to-day is watched by the outside world and you 
will justify your ststcemanship and the existence of the Council of State by 
the decision you adopt to-day 

The Hokotjuable Sir MTLLIAIM CURRIE (Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce) Sir, mav I as a member of a commimity which apprec ates the n-tiual 
political aspirations of India exjircss very shortly how the position appeals to 
us As busmess men we want a stable gm-ernment, reasonable taxation, no 
restrictive or racial legislation, and as litth State interference as possible 
The history of the past fe-n' years of the pohtics of the pro-vince from which 
I come, nainely, Bengal, is a sad one It is one of entire non-co-operation, 
and, loo kin g hack on these past five years m Calcutta, we can seehttic 
evidence winch can justify the hope that, if larger pohtical powers be now 
given, the mtercsls of mmonty commumties will be protected There haA e 
been no actions on the part of the opposition w^kich can mspire confidence m 
their sense of responsibihty and which can lead the mercantile commumty 
to believe that that peace and quiet, wherem we wish to carry on onr ordmary 
avocations, will be a\ ailable If wc are gi\ en proofs m the next few years of an 
earnest desire to co-operate — and by proofs I mean deeds and not words — 
proofs that minority commumties aud busmess mtercsts wdl be protccb.d. 
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then I think I may say that support towards the goal of Indian political aspira- 
tions wll not be wthheld by the European commercial community, amongst 
w horn the Honourable Mover has so many friends, and wlio, I am sure, like 
my self, value his friendship most highly 

Tun Honourable ]\Ib K P KARAhTDIKAH (Bombay Hon-Muham- 
maclan) Sir, I readily confess m all humility to a sense of infcrionty in the 
matter of listening to the opposition remarks with that commendable equilr- 
bnum which appertains naturally to the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
He has been able to listen to an onslaught on his opinions and his views with a- 
sort of forbearance which is marvellous I am trying to copy him but do not 
tliink that I shall be able to attam my object I am anxious here to scan the 
position m the very limited time, though not the extended time which some- 
s])eakers had this afternoon I should like to see where the difference liesu 
There have been reports by what is generally known as the Muddiman Com- 
mittee, call it the majority report on the one side and the minority report on 
the other I have ventured to thmk out the situation ^Vhat is the difference 
betw cen those two opinions ? The one rehes thoroughly on the Preamble and 
the dictum that the stages for Indian political advancement should be set by 
Parlument , tlie other school of thought appertammg to the mmonty report 
considers that India should advance on the lines of self-determination, the 
stages being determined by India herself Now, there is a third school,, 
nhich thinks out the matter m quite a different way. People who have 
understood the situation from the deliberations in the Assembly last yearthinJr 
that perhaps the limitations that vere imposed upon this Committee, as well 
as the personnel of the Committee, ^\ere responsible for the rejection of the 
considciatioiib and deliberations and conclusions of this Committee altogether. 
Thcicisa ‘•chool of thought vhich holds the limitations severe, the persormel 
that formed the Comrmttee as unjustifiable All this pertams to the thud 
1 chool 

Now we arc here considenng a certain proposition We have certain 
^ ^ amendments before us, and when I consider the amend- 

ments! rcall) consider them relativeh to the Eesolution 
bffoie the Ilou^^e It is impossible to consider the amendments altogether 
•■honi of the import mt ongmd propoution to w'hich these amendments 
rclute In that new perhaps it is legitimate aQ,d quite justi^able for 
one to consider the e hole mutter together I am not here to dilate on the 
\ariou3 aspects of the B< ‘joli.tion, but lam struck with one point in it which 
jnrlnps lias c-,eapcd those of us who have been considering the whole 
'■itiution \cr) aiLMouslv, like my friend the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
I)a'!abho\ , who m Ins peroi ation perhaps skipped over the principal point m 
the whole II e.solution itself, which asks the Governor General in Council to 
accejit the principle of the majority report Now I must declare at once that 
if it was ohoru of this statement, and if the Resolution w ere merely limited to . 
the ncc f ptance of the recommendations of the majonty of the Committee, there 
would h< h ‘VS opposition than wliat the Eesolution has called for in the Cpuncil 
V hat offi nds most is the insistence upon the acceptance of the pnnciple 
mi'h rl\ mg the majonty report I have taken the principle to be that the 
I’n ariibh is not to be shaken, that the stages have to be detennmed by some 
o?t cl c and not b} India That is the prmciple which India can no longer 
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allow to be maintained That is the difference, I make no secret of it There 
have been endea^ onrs made here to pomt out that it is the busmess of India, 
111 the first instance, ob\nonsIy not v ithout the help of our feUow citizens and 
our brothers in the West and the Mother of Parhaments, to decide the cap- 
ability of India Tlierefore it is that I am gomg to accept one or two pro- 
positions that have been laid down by the Honourable Sir Crerar m his very 
lucid introductory remarks He has been appealing to the whole Council, 
the whole country, to satisfy Parluament Every one is wullmg, and considers 
it his duty, to satisfy Parliament In the nevt place, he says fully utilse 
the resoimces I quite see the pomt It is upon those prmciples that we are 
fightmg our case Every school m India adheres to the proposition that under 
the circumstances it is Parliament that will decide the fat-e of India The 
difference is vhat kind of Parliament will decide the fate of India and who 
are gomg^to instruct that Parliament ’ Who are gomg to determme how to 
utilise fully the resources ^ Thcrem lies the difference One school m England 
considers that it is the man on the spot that will decide Hence it is we mde- 
pendent men are asked to look to the man on the spot here, and are told that 
whatever is supported by the Evecutive Coimcil here, oi by members belonging 
to the Go\ornmcnt, who sympathise mth us viU carry more weight than any 
agitation in India for India’s advancement It is thus that we are lookmg 
out to sec hew ue can enlighten the man on the spot, or rather the generous 
men on the spot Those here are trymg to con\’ince people who have it in 
their poucr to approach Parliament, to approach the Home Office, to approach 
the Secretary of State mth a real representation of India’s needs If the 
amendment is conceived and put forward in a very very long document it 
is m the hope that perhaps if anyone wants to find out for himself what is 
the method being suggested by the other side he will find it there If no 
method had been suggested the attack would have been on the ground that it 
was merely a nebulous statement v ithout any concrete form, nothmg suggested 
“ and consequently we will accept the better defined official view” It is m 
that hope. Sir, thoroughly loyal, loyal to the interests both of Great Bntam 
and of Greater India that I am putting fon\ ard this situation simply for the 
consideration of those who nervously thmlr that this amendment is likely to 
frighten Parliament out of its wits I am quite v illmg to accept the confidences 
v hich have been extended to us unasked by my Honourable friend Sir Maneck]i 
Dadabhoy on the result of his intervieAvs vuth leading men in England who 
may perhaps at the moment be rubng the destmies of India But I have 
full faith in histor}’-, the history of Parliament as it was made and as it is bemg 
made now The Parliament of 1917 is not the Parbament of to-day I am 
quite wdhng to satisfy any Parliament if we are given the chance to-day. 
We ask for that chance by this Resolution For mstance take the first pomt 
in the amendment, if we satisfy this House and this House recommends to the 
Governor General to put forward our views, he will say these are the views 
of Indians focussed, crystalbsed, in the form of a Resolution If we want some 
agency to speak to Parbament, here it is All we want is that Parbament 
should give us a chance 

Then I come to the next point The Honourable Mr Crerar says, 

“ Use the resources you abeady have ” That is just what we ask for : 
give us the chance of using our down resources Do not say “ Thus 
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fax and no further” Wo appeal to you to give us the fullest chance 
and then to judge us Allow us at least to see ulifthcr v,c can use our 
resources to our own advantage, whether we can satisfy them or not uith 
all our resources at our fullest disposal Kow, I put it to His EMcllcncy the 
Commander-m-Chicf, do Indians have the fullest lights and prnilegcs m the 
matter of military employments Of course ho is trying liis level best, 
for which we are grateful to him and his department , hut the chances arc very 
few and rare Wo uant to enlarge our opportunities Take (i\0Ty depart^ 
ment possible and you will see the same thing AYc arc told that the hand 
of fellowship should be extended in co-opcration Everybody here sa>B, 
“ This 13 in fellowship, this is in co-operation” But where is co-operation 
Liberty, where hast thou fled Everyone here is trying to say “ I extend my 
hand m co-operation ” One gentleman says “ Co-operation * No, no, noth- 
ing of the kind It is the mailed fist that will do tlio trick and uotlimg else ' ” 
But the nations which have relied on the mailal fist in the past have suffered 
We hold it 18 the open palm extended for co-operation, for India, that will give 
us everythmg Now our amendment may be faultily w orded The method m 
which the Bcsolution is put in the amendment may not be all that can be de- 
sired I quite see the force of that AVc are all deficient m the art of phraseo- 
logy to which the bureaucracy or diplomacy attaches so much importance 
AVell, help us wnth youi bcttei knowledge Wo have done our best It may 
be possible with jour co-operation to jnit tlus amendment m a better form, 
m a form more acceptable to everyone w nli the prmcip d points given therein 
We want our resources to be pi .ced fully at tue dispoid of Indi uis Then 
we wiU appeal to that Parliament w’hich is the Mother of Parliaments and show 
it that given the opportunity India can succeed m spite of ah appearances to 
ti^e cont^cry In every country, m all civilisations, we find that some people 
though sunk at the bottom of the abyss still hope on, and I am one of those 
who clings to hope Not that the amendmento themsches are qmte in 
order or represent everything that is desired , but if it is to be accepted by tbo 
whole ration m spite of the eminent verdict that was passed clsewherchv 
the other House whose opinion I respect. I sho.dd think reallj that that is all 
the greater reason for us not to support the p inciple as is enunciated in the 
Preamble, which I lefixse to accept , and I would advise every Indian a id every 
European that feels with Indi ins not to accept tac Pieemble as emincatmg the 
principle which ought to guide the destmy of India in the future 

' Thl Honourable Sir ARTHUR FROOM (Bombay Chamber of Com' 
merce) Sir, when looking at the list of busmess for to-day, I w ondered wdietbei^ 
the Home Secretary had any sense of gratification at the lengthy amendmeuta 
which his short Resolution had called for I have no quarrel with the amend- 
ments either for the reasons put forward by my Honourable fnend Sir Maueckji 
Dadabhoy or for any other reason In fact, on the whole I thmk they indicate 
some sort of advance m this country, because two parties havm come together 
and at least they have put forward some sort of constructive proposals 
AYhether we agree with their constructive proposals is altogether another matter 
These two parties, after putting forw ard their constructive proposals in another 
place, have put their heads together and were very clever in askmg one of the 
best speakers m this House among the non-official Members to propose the 
amendment here I feel sure that if these amendments were earned, it would 
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"be d\ie to the great speech made hy my Honourable friend Mr Sethna, and I 
congratulate him on his speech, because he spoke m a calm and reasonable 
manner without gomg mto absurd platitudes The Honourable hir Sethna 
was followed by a Member from Madras He said we should aU have been 
happier 160 years ago I understood him to say that India was happier 160 
years ago eU, Sir, we have been referred to m another place as elder states- 
men, but I do not think we can go back 160 years , so, perhaps, we cannot give a 
satisfactory reply to the Honourable Member Personally I would rather hve 
in India at the present day Then I am sorry to say the Honourable Member 
uttered threats I do not suppose these threats fnghtened the Honourable 
the Home Member or any of the other Members of Government, nor do I suppose 
they fnghtened my gallant friends from the Punjab or any other Member of 
this Council I do regret that any speech uttered here should have taken 
the form of threats of some sort of reprisal if the subject which the speaker had 
at heart was hot given heed to Fortunately another Member from Madras got 
up and paid a tribute to the Government of tlie British m India over tlus long 
term of years He paid a great tnbute, and of course most of us think he was 
qmte right He then went on to say that dyarchy does not suit the aspirations 
of this country Nobody thought it would Dyarchy was only mtended as an 
intermediary stage It is not the final goal No one ever said that it was the 
soak It was an mtermediary stage, and as an intermediary stage, I consider 
it was one — it might stdl be one — if worked well, of considerable beneficial 
education 

Now, Sir, we have heard a good deal of talk about these amendments 
which are before us But let us get down to hard facts of the case The 
Honourable the Home Member has repeated here to-day what he has said 
before, that the final judge of the progression to constitutional Government 
m this country is the British Parliament Certam people m this country 
may not hke this, but it is a fact and there is no getting away from it I can 
only assure my Indian friends m this House that we, Europeans m India, are 
ready to support any well thought-out scheme towards progressive govern- 
ment step by step We have repeatedly announced that fact, but we have 
always deprecated any undue hurry We do not say it should be too slow, but 
we have advocated that precipitancy m this matter would probably set the 
clock back. 

Now one word more and I have done I appeal to Honourable Members of 
this House not to throw over the recommendations of the majonty of the 
Muddiman Committee I feel perhaps a httle diffident m putting this before 
the House smee I was one of the signatories to it But I can only tell you that 
we sat for many weeks, we heard evidence from all over the coimtry and the 
recommendations of the majority were only put down on paper after the 
greatest consideration and thought And then again, the mmonty came with 
us nearly the whole way and it was only towards the end , — 1 am not revealing 
any secrets, — it was only towards the end that they broke ofi and wrote their 
mmonty report I appeal to Honourable Members of the Council to accept 
the recommendations of the majority and to accept the mam Eesolution which 
IS before us, that is, the Resolution put forward by the Honourable Mr Crerar 
It seems to me that we are all m one boat, but perhaps bow is not qmte keep- 
ing tune with stroke and wants to set a faster pace We are all m one boat 
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and I appeal to Honourable Jlembcrs of tins House to pull together and then 
I feel sure that we shall attain the goal nluch we arc aU aiming at 

The Honourable Sir DINSIIAW WACILi (Bombay Nominated Non- 
Official) In a grave issue of this constitutional nature now under consider- 
ation by this House, it is quite natural that there should be difference of opinion 
Opinions have been expressed by the majority and the minority of the 
Muddiman Committee For my part, w ith the greatest respect to both, I shall 
put forward my own views on their recommendations Both parties have put 
forward their views very clearly Perhaps the one party is more constitu- 
tional, the other party is more advanced That is what I consider to be the 
essence of the case , but, of course, their respective view s must be received with 
all due deference as emanating from persons all good and true Having made 
this prelirmnary observation I may remark that I am now the only sur\uvor 
left of the old Congress which was founded in 1885, and which was established 
for the very purpose of instituting constitutional reforms in the administra- 
tion of the country Well, Sir, 40 years have passed by All my best friends 
who distmguished themselves and who were instrumental in afterwards 
gettmg the reforms, first in 1892 and afterwards in 1909, all, alas, ha\egone — 
and the last of them and the mostbnlliantonly passed away the other day, 
my old fnend, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea Well, Sir, if I can give my ex- 
perience, I will say this — that during the 40 years and more of my public life 
I have learned and unlearned many things, and the greatest lesson I have 
learned is this, to hasten slowly It has made me more cautious, and being 
cautious I repeat, that in a grave matter of this kind namely, constitutional 
reforms, we ought to hasten slowly Hastening slow ly does not mean that 
we should be only stationery , rather we should be progressive, but progressive 
step by step As the architect bmlds his house bnck by brick, w e must bmld 
our constitutional house brick by bnck , and bnck after brick is never put 
together without the necessary expenence of the architect One has to see 
that the bricks laid are dry and do not soon loosen endangermg coUapse. 
The bncks should be well baked, strong and sound to last many years bke 
a marble monument Constitution buildmg should be of the character just 
desenbed and my advice to all my friends here as well as outside this House is that 
we all should hasten slowly It may be thqt Government are sometimes too slow, 
and it may be that we are sometimes too much m advance of sterhng, enlightened 
and mature pubhc opimon Bearmg m mmd this fundamental maxim, it is 
always best to have a golden mean, and that golden mean is — “ neither to go 
too fast nor too slow” As Tennyson says, if gomg up the hill we fimd the horse 
is gomg slowly, examine the pace and try and make it go a httle faster , but 
if the horse goes too fast down the hill and we find that we may go down very 
soon to the ground and meet with a catastrophe, then it is needful to apply 
m tune the brake and whip so as to make it go slow That is exactly the 
position m which we must act m this matter whilst gomg uphill ^If we want 
to be sure to reach the top of the hill, the Pisgah of our aspuations, then the pace 
at which we have been gomg must be deemed the best I personally consider 
it so , and I only give the benefiit of my expenence to my fellow-Councillors 
here and m the other House if they are wise and w illin g enough to 
follow up I am speaking, I repeat, from my own expenence and having 
been m the pubhc Me of this cpunkiy for more than 40 years, I can say that 
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the safest and surest "Way for ourselves to reach the goal of our aspirations 
IS not to go very fast, as we are now doing It is the only way to win. The 
difference m view between me and my friends, the authors of the nunonty 
report, with reference to the Resolution which has been moved by Mr Crerat 
here is one of caution and time I will refer to one important pomt here 
-on this subject I should Kke to read what the late Sir Courteney Ilbert 
has said. You know very well ho was the real draftsman of the constitution 
now m operation and particularly of the Preamble I suppose Honourable 
Members, at least the Indian Members, know very weU that he was the Law 
Member of the^Govemment of India years ago, somewhere about 1883, and 
that he was the author of the famous legislation known as the Ilbert Bdl 
It was a very good Bill but about which much ado for nothmg m particular 
was made WeU, he was the draftsman of the constitution, which it ought 
to be tinkered with He has written a smaU book which perhaps very many 
of you have seen and read , I cannot say it is reaUy a compendium , but 
it IS a most useful explanatory memorandum or commentary for» popular 
use , and here I shaU give you at least the substance of it m almost his 
words 

“ The new oonstitutdon enlarges enonaonsly the powers of the Indian Legislaturei. 
Under the Morley Mmto constitution all thattithe Central Legislature could do (apart 
from the purely legislative functions) was to discuss the annual financial statement, to 
ask questions and to make recommendations to the Government.” 

He then proceeds to explain what are the outstanding features of nert 
constitution * 

“ The new Act deals not only with the Central IiegislattUe but with the composition, 
of the Governor General’s Executive CounciL” 

And here is the most important part of it * 

“ Part m of that Act changes the relations of the Secretary to the Parhamfent who 
sits at Westminster, remodels the constitution and procedure of the Council of India and 
sets up a new office, the holder of which is charged with important functions and styled 
the High CommiBsicmer of India " 

These are the reforms, additional reforms, 1 say of a mbst extensive 
character I request the Oouncd to carefully consider the far-reachmg 
effects of the many sahent sections of this constitution. That is the same 
constitution before you now which the amendments contemplate trifling 
or tinkering with Now I say that this constitution is only three years old 
We have had no fair and reasonable experience of its working Some of us 
who were too wise said “ We wtU not have it It is unacceptable ” 
Others thought that it was useless to enter tlie Conned and work it Some 
there were who thought of entering the Conned m order to wreck the consti- 
tution Can It be said that those who entered and those who did not have 
obtamed that experience which all practical men of busmess sitting in a dehbe- 
rative assembly should possess ? Have they really understood the value 
or appreciated the far-reaching and most beneficent effects of this very consti- 
tution so generously granted to us If you do appreciate it, then I say please 
study well and closely the Preamble And if the .^‘teamble', which is so 
comprehensive, is well understood, then nothmg coul cf be better for us aU 
than to umte and vote for Mr Crerar’s Resolution, which is the most useful 
and practical, than oppose it by th ly amendments put before us. 

, L4DPI 
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The amendment of my Hononxable fnend Mr Plnroze Setlina, which he so 
lucidly explamed m his Mgoxous speech and others are well known aU ovef 
the country for the last six months, ever since the pnbhcation of the report 
of the Muddiman Committee These arerephcas andrephcas and 2nd, 3rd and 
4th editions of the onginal one broadcasted Here of course m this 
House and m the other House you only hear the echoes of what has been 
said ad hhitmn outside Ho doubt these amendments are good m themselves 
in a way , but what I contend la that this is not the time to legislate for 
them. They are too previous The time will come, in aU probabihty 
m 4 or 5 years more, when they could be safely mtroduced for a general 
approval The time is bound to come and when it does come 1 feel sure 
that every one of us will be able to consider and approve of the very best of 
these amendments I am qmte conscious of that, but m the meantime if we 
are wise, if we are patient, and if we want to move slowly, if we have the 
true interests of our own selves and our country at heart, then I do say, 
it 18 far better to go slowly and adopt the Eesolution which has been so ably 
and lucidly put forward by Mr Crerar and supplemented so well by my 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman I have nothmg more to say 
save this that the present is a crucial time, a cntical time, when we have 
to pa' sc, consider and go captiously Some people may say “ Go 
forward, don’t be afraid , we have no faith in Government and we cannot 
depend upon Government The Preamble may go to the dogs, Parhament 
may go to the dogs ” That is not the attitude which pubhc citizens 
expenenced in pubhc 1 fe should assume or approve, as responsible people hke 
us act in a statesmanlike way Parhament certainly is the ultimate arbiter 
Parhament is the master of the Governor General Remember that People 
here ha\ e said that the man on the spot should have aU the power The man 
on the spot is domg it very well indeed Hekas been most generously domg 
all in his power with sympathy and keen political sagacity But after aU, 
there is the Parhament and the Parhament alone which is the master of the 
Governor General, and as youknowPaihamentiscomposedof many \ery wise 
men, practical and cautious men, with traditions of several hundred years 
of constitutional Government We have not got experience of even seventy 
months I therefore say let us obey Parhament and have full faith in it 
ns I have, that our cherished asjiirations wiH be duly reahsed in good time 
Tlie Preamble is very good indeed I teU you so once more Sir Courteney 
Ubert himself has expres ed himself so, and you will understand it better as 
you grow in cxpenence ard wisdom Having said so much, I do hope m con- 
clusion that tlus House will refiam from following the hasty example of the other 
House ‘'Ve are supposed to be more elderly, although we are not aU 
elderly here, but we possess greater acquired knowledge and experience of 
public affairs and we should at least correct those who want to be hasty, and 
do the nght thing m the interests of the country I heheve, Sir, the mterests 
of the country will be better served by bavmg a modicum of Mr Crerar’s 
Resolution than the amendments which may perhaps bnng more catastrophe 
Reasomng so, I appeal to the Honse not to prolong the discussion any further 
but accept Mr Crerar’s Resolution (Applause from Government Benches ) 
TnnHoxoimAnLEMn MAKMOH AND AS RAMJl (Bombay Hon-Muham- 
madan) Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
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■friend, tlie Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliikary The tune has arrived 
when the demand of the Indian nation for allowing them a Grovemment res- 
ponsible to their elect-ed representatives should be met by the grant of a larger 
measure of reforms This demand is not only from the mteUigentsia of this 
country but also from the masses 

Sn, the amendment that is now proposed by my Honourable friend m 
a slightly modified form, as this House is aware, has been accepted by a very 
large majonty of the other House , and therefore, it does not require any 
discussion at any great length Convincing arguments m favour of this amend- 
ment have been advanced there The present Government as is well known 
IS not now earned on solely m the interests of this coimtry and to the satis- 
faction of its people Hie Legislature has no real power of the purse, and the 
Evecutivc IS not responsible to the elected representatives of the people The 
Government of India, as it is at present constituted, is faulty We therefore 
desire, Sir, to improve upon the present constitution If the Government were 
responsible to the people of this country, our commerce, mdustnes, education 
and other nation-buildmg activities would have been far more advanced than 
they are nou The position and status of our countrymen abroad would have 
been far better At present, Sir, India is allowed to be exploited without any 
check whatever, and our brethr n abroad arc suffermg under many disabihties 
and humihations, even within the Bntish Empire Sir, see what the British 
Government m England have done after the War They have taken measures 
to protect their commerce and mdustnes from bemg rumed They have taken 
measures to find credit abroad They have taken measures to protect their 
mdustnes from unfair competition and from dimipmg by the passmg of the 
Safeguardmg of Industnes Act That Sir, is what a responsible Govern- 
ment IS expected to do for a coimtry MTiat do we find here ^ One of the most 
promment mdustnes is passmg through a cntical condition The Government 
look on complacently , and suggest an mqmry m the matter, which might 
take along time and possibly by that time serious damige to that industry 
might be caused Sir, it is well known that in a similar situation, the British 
Parhament in England found readily ten million pounds to avert the mmers^ 
strike and thus saved the country from the national loss of a much greate/ 
magmtude The Government of India are unwillmg to provide one crore of 
rupees to the ]noneer mdustry to reheve it from its present difficulty of unfair 
foreign competition 

The expenditure of the present Government is top-heavy, the needs 
of the country are not adequately provided for , the provmces cry for 
money for education, sanitation and medical rehef. These are neglected 
to such an extent that no other nation would tolerate it Under the 
circumstances the only course left open to the people of this country la 
through their chosen representatives to change the mode of Government The 
Government therefore will be well advised m acceptmg this amendment which 
is very moderate and reasonable Sir, m conclusion I do not wish to make any 
co mm ent upon the very lengthy speech of my Honourable friend SrrManeckji 
Dadabhoy His speech speaks for itself Therefore I do not thmk it la 
necessary to reply to his speech at aU I congratulate my European commercial 
nends, Sir Wdham Currie and S r Arthur Froom, on their moderation and I 
3 om hands with them m the view that Indian commerce and European commerce. 
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are standing m tlic same category, and therefore the commerce of th'^ 
country as a whole, irrcspcctn c of liethcr it is British or Indian, is to be benefit- 
ed by good government, and that is vhat we v, ant by tlicsc amendments Sir, 
at last I hold the same opinion as was expressed by my Honourable fnend, 
Jlr Karandikar BTiat e want the GoA'cmincnt to do is to take the condition 
of the people and their A\ants into consideration, and do the needful as the 
occasion demands With these few vords I commend the amendment 

The Hokotjeable the PBESIDENT The ongfnal question before the 
House was that the follomng Resolution be adopted, namely 

“This Council recommends to tlio Governor General in Council that ho do accept 
the principle underlying tho majority report of tho Reforms Inquiry Committee and that her 
do give early consideration to the detailed rccommcndatioBS therein contained for 
improvements in the machmery of Govemraont. ” 

to which an amendment v, as moved t 

“ That for that Resolution tho Resolution* standing on the paper in tho name o 
J4r Phiroze C Sothna, and moved by him by way of amendment, be substituted ” 

To that amendment agam two amendments were moved by the Hononxable 
Snr Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary . 

“ To substitute for tho first paragraph of Mr Sothnn’s amendment, the first paragraph 
of thatt which occurs in Sir Deva Prasad Snrvadhiharj ’s name in the paper, and to 
substitute for the last paragraph of Mr Sethna’s omondment the last two paragraphsj' ot 
his amendment ” 

The question I have to put to the Council is that the two amendments pwr- 
posed by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary be made in the amendment proposed 
by the Honourable Mr Sethna, 

The Honoubable Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY” May I 
suggest that the two amendments may be put separately because they are 
matters of substance and some Members may be inclmed to vote for one and 
not for the other 

The Honouhable the PRESIDENT I have no objection to putting- 
them separately, though it seems to me they hang together If one is rejected 
and the other accepted, Mr Sethna’s amendment becomes more or less un- 
readable 

The question before the Council is . 

“ That for the first paragraph* of Jlr Sothna’s amendment the first paragraphf of 
the amendment standing in the name of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikaiy on tho paper he 
substituted ” 

The motion was negatived 

The Hoz^oubable the PRESIDENT The nest question before the 
Council IE , 

“ That for the last paragraph of Mr Sethna’s amendment beginning mth the words 
^ This Council further recommends ’ the last two paragraphs of the amendment standmg m 
the name of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, begrnmng rnlh the word* 
‘ This Council further recommends’ bo substituted.” 

The motion was negatived 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT' The question now before the- 
Council 18 

“ That the amendment* in the form of a Resolution moved by the Honourable 
Mr Phiroze C Sethna he substituted for tho original Resolution^: moved by tho Honour- 
able hlr Crerar ” 

The motion was negatived by 29 votes against 10.. 
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Saiutday, l^th September, 1925, 

1 

RESOLUTION RE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MAJORITY REPORT 
OF THE REFORMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE— (coniiZ ) 

The Honotjrable the PRESIDENT The House will now resume 
the discussion of the Government Resolution moved yesterday by the Honour- 
able jVIr. Crerar The amendments standing in the names of the Honourable 
Mr Phiroze C Sethna^ the Honourable Mr RamadasPantulu and the Honour- 
able Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary were disposed of yesterday by the House. 
The next amendment on the paper stands in the name of the Honourable 
Mr Khaparde Apart from the fact that this amendment does not make 
any specific recommendation in its terms, I thmk it raises substantially the 
same question which the Housc_disposed of yesterday, and that it falls witb 
the amendments which were then disposed of The next amendment is m 
the name of the Honourable ilr.K C Roy, and it would be con vement if that 
were taken up next. 

The Honourable Mr K C ROY (Bengal Nominated Non-Official) 
May I suggest for your consideration. Sir, that my Honourable fnend Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan has almost the same amendment as the one I have 
and I should hke him to move his amendment first, if you will permit him to 
do so. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The Honourable Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan’s amendment proposes to substitute a Resolution for the 
ongmal Resolution I have considered the point, and I think it v ould be more 
convement to the Council to consider first the Honourable Member’s addition 
to the Resolution which deals with the appomtment of a Royal Commis- 
sion at an earher date than 1929. 

The Honoxtrable Mr K. C. ROY r I submit to your decision, Sir. 
I move * 

“ That the following be added the origihal Resolution f 

“"and that he do consider and recommend the appomtment of a Royal CommiEsioir 
or any other smtable agency not later than 1927’.” 


Sir, I have made this proposition simply because it is m consonance with 
the Government of India Act His Majesty’s Government and the Govero- 
ment of India, as you know, Sir, have pledged themselves to appomt a Royal 
Commission not later than 1929, and m the speeches which were made in the 
other place, although many 3Iembers have not distmctly stated their demand 
for a Royal Commission, we know that some Members like Pandit Madan 
ATnban ^lalaviya and others have claimed that a Royal Commission might 
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bo Appointed earlier and that tins \\ill be regarded as a gesture on tbe part of 
HiS Majesty’s Government. TlicKonourttbleSir Basil Blackett almost made 
n similar statement vlicn lie told the other House that jf they agreed to co- 
operate genuinely for the life of the present Assembly and till the beginning 
of the nox.t they would be materially contributing to the debate And only 
yesterday, Sir, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman was good enough 
to say that, if sincere and genuine co-opcration and good-inll were forth- 
coming, there w’as no reason to believe that a Commission w’oiild not be ap- 
pointed earlier than 1929 I know', Sir, from my experience of the other 
Chamber asw'cllashcrc, thata good deal of co-opcration is forthcoming from 
all sides I hear excellent reports of committee work done bj Swarajist 
Members and as far as w’e know, the situation, so far ns the Central Legislature 
18 concerned, cannot be improved beyond what it is at present Under the 
circumstances, I trust the Honourable Mr Crerar who represents the Govern- 
ment of India in this House will accept my motion as a gesture on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government I move my amendment 

Tun Honouhadlr SAnoAii CHAHANJIT SINGH (Punjab Noimnnted 
Non-Official) Sir, I regret I have to oppose this amendment The Secretary 
of State has rightly said that wise men arc not slaves to dates I cannot 
understand how the Honourable Mover can consistently ask this House to tie 
Itself down to the year 1927 I do not know if this is meant as a compliment 
to this House Have the Reforms been given a fair cliance ? If not, is it 
not too early to say that the reforms hav'c failed In view of w hat has happened 
in some provinces and even m another place, surely, it cannot be said that 
the reforms have been given a fair chance and that they have failed De- 
mocratic government does not mean a change to autocracy It w-ould m 
that case mean only a technical advance, an advance sliom of experience 
which IS at tlie back of the present Government That might launch India 
mto a turmoil of communal strife and personal jealousies Capacity for self- 
government must mainly be measured not merely by the ability of its leaders 
but rather by the capacity of the electorates to become a reliable control upon 
the Councils As soon as this ls done, there is no reason wJiy a Commission 
should not be appointed If that state of aflaixs is arrived at before the year 
1927, an mqiury may usefully be instituted before that year But, on the 
other hand, if we fail to achieve that object by 1927, what good would it be 
to tie this House down to that particular date ^ The material m that case 
would not be such as to get the verdict of the Commiaston in our favour For 
this reason. Sir, I am strongly of opinion that, instead of binding ourselves 
to any particular date, we should concentrate all our energies to educate the 
electorates and make them fit for advance Then and then alone would be 
the proper time for further inquiry and advance 1 therefore oppose this 
amendment 

The Honoueaelb Sm ALEXANDER MUDDBLAN (Home Member) 
Sir, before I deal with the actual amendment moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr Roy let me take this opportunity of congratulating him on the wise ard 
statesmanlike speech he delivered yesterday I had not the opportunity 
of referring to that matter before this 
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Now, Sir, the proposition m tins amendment is of course a very harmless 
one at first sight My Honourable friend proposes to do exactly what the 
Seci'etary of State and the British Government would not do Tliat is, he 
proposes to be- a slave to a date — to the date 1927 I endeavoured when speak- 
mg m this House before to mdicate that, at any rate m my own opinion, the 
date of the Royal Commission is of very httle importance compared with what 
the Royal Commission is gomg to do when it is appomted A premature Royal 
Commission obviously would not have results which would appeal to Indian 
opimon or to those who think that the best mterests of India vull be served 
by an inquiry at the right moment My Honourable friend Mr Tamm Rhan 
has pointed out the mcidence of the various times of the elections That, Sir, 
IS not m itself of very great importance TTiat is wanted is experience of 
the elected bodies We may mdeed hope that m the course of time the elec- 
torates will produce legislative bodies which wiU exercise their responsibihties 
wisely But the test that the Royal Commission must apply wiU be, and 
obviously must be, largely directed to the work of those Legislatures The 
electorate can only operate m the mdirect way of securmg good and smtable 
representation in the Legislatures 

Now, Sir, I must at this stage read to the House one or two passages 
from the Secretary of State’s speech The Secretary of State said 

“ Even assuming co operation, it was thought that a penod of ten years would be 
required to aSord the data for rehable conclusions and generalisations But I do not 
hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention of the Legislature to 
attempt to shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheerful and loyal co operation 
was generally exhibited on the one hand, or if upon the other, grave and glarmg defects 
disclosed themselves,’’ 

And he went on to say 

“ There will be — there can be — no reconsideration until we see everywhere among 
the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidince of a smeere and genuine desire to co- 
operate with us m makmg the best of the existmg Constitution ” 

Now, Sit, I feel m addressing a House composed as this is, with the record 
such as it has, that it is an ungrateful task to me to press the question of co- 
operation Had co-operation been received m other quarters to the extent 
that it has been received in this House, I have no doubt we should be far 
furtber on the road to the desired goal Still, important as this House is, 
it IS not the only legislative body m India, and m two Legislatures at any rate, 
there is even at the present moment no attempt whatever to work the reforms 
which were granted by the Government of India Act What is wanted, if 
I may-say so, is not statement but action, and the test for the acceleration 
of constitutioned progress must be the test of fact and act We cannot, here 
and now, and I am sure my Honourable fnend does not really wish me to do 
so, commit ourselves to any date, certainly not to the date which is named 
m his amendment He wfil, I think, agree with me that what we have to 
do 13 to endeavour by our actions to brmg the date of the Royal Commission 
nearer That date be the appropnate date when India will be m a posi- 
tion to present facts to which the Royal Commission will be able to give' full 
consideration I hope, after what I have said, my Honourable fnend will 
Bee his way to withdraw his amendment. 
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TnFlIoNouKAiiixDn Sm DJ5VA PRASAD S>yiV/\D!nivARy (WrEfc 
Pcngal Non-Muhnininnflnn ) Sjr, il is flinicwll/ to face bow' fhc iuo jinrts 
of the proposition ns Uioy will Ktaml if i\lr Roy’b amendment nns actcjited 
would Jiang together He proposea, in tlic first inslnnec, the adoption of the 
HonourabJc Mr Crcmr\R< solution in its entirety, which is the acceptance of 
tlie principle underlying Hie niajoriD report ol the lieforms Inquiry Commit- 
tee, and he proceeds to udd 

" and that lie doeonaidtr nnd recommend (iic appointment of n Rojnl Commission or ony 
other Btiitablo ngcnc}' not later timn lt)27 ” 

Sir, as was explained hy the Honourahle Mr Crerar yesterday, and as 
Sir Alexander Muddimun also emphasised to-day and j esterda^ , the pnnciplc 
of the majority report- is tlio full working of the macliincry as it stands and ns 
It may bo improved by reason of the adoption of the recommendations of the 
majority of the Muddiman Committee’s Report The pmiciple, as such, has 
never in the course of that long report been o\erlly laid down m the same way 
as the inmonty has clearly and uncqiuvocally laid down the principle that the 
present measure wathm its limitations cannot w ork and should be changed early 
in the manner indicated Sir, if the principle of the majority report asset fortii 
above IS to be accepted, Mr Roy’s amendment cannot from our point of view 
find acceptance After effect has been given to those recommendations m 
the w’ay invited by the Resolution, Mr Roy’s suggestion will haxo the chance 
of becom ng operatn c 

Regarding insistence on the necessity of absolutely, and everjTihero 
Hioroughly, working the machinery which is now in existence as a st/ie qua 
non for further advance, reference mu^t once more be made to the great 
divergence of opinion, and more than divergence of opinion, about even the 
possibihty of worlnng dyarchy by those who have themselves been W'orkmg 
it for what it is worth, who have been giving their best in working it Refer- 
ence IS also permissible to those v\lio have been supporting the measure m spite 
of its admitted imperfection cither m the Assembly or m this House in the earlier 
stages The only question is Can we now consistently with those opmions 
support the “ principle ” enunciated by the Muddiman majority report and yet 
m the same breath ask for the appointment of a Royal Commission w itbm a 
certam specified short date ^ We have been told before and to-day — to day with 
more purpose — that the Secretary of State and the Government must not be 
committed to the fetish of dates \Vbcre and how then does ]\Ir Roy’s amendment 
come m ? Well, by the rule of cbmmation and by wliat has been often repeated, 
1929 will probably not be the date of the Commission but some earlier date, 
if conditions are favomable As we bavm just said the year of grace, 1927, 
suggested by Mr Roy, is not acceptable by Gov ernraent as the likely date of 
the Commission That leaves only 1928 and by the theory of elimination 
one may expect and hope the Eoj^al Commission may come in 1928 when the 
result of the election to the Assembly and the election to the Council of State 
will be perceived and also the views of the new legislators will have been ascei- 
tamed so far as the period between 192G and 1928 will liavm allowed The 
Government say on the authority of w’hat tlic Secretary of State and the Vice- 
roy have pronounced that the results of further working must be awaited, and 
fherefore they cannot say anything as to precise dates If that is the 
position, I do not see how the acceptance of thi& amendment w^dJ help the 
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■Bituation particularly as it overtly commits us to the principle above mdicated. 
And we are unable to accept and uphold those prmciples, having regard to the 
many and clear difficulties in the way If I may for a short moment revert to the 
impossibihty of v orking dyarchy, I would ve^y^capldly place before the House 
what those wlio have been workmg it say Sir K V Reddi of Madras has 
said that “ dyarchy has absolutely failed ” Sir A P Patro has said “ Transfer 
all the subjects to popular control” Messrs Mehta and Jehangir of Bombay 
say that “no palliatives mil be effective ” Commg to some of the Executive 
Councillors, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad says “ the only thmg is to give provincial 
autonomy ” The Rajah of Mahmudabad, than whom there is no more stab 
\\ art supporter of Government says “ that dyarchy must go ” Messrs Sadaullah " 
and Rajesv/ar Bah in the Umted Provinces say that “ dyarchy should be brought 
to an end ” Mr Chmtamani, v\ho himself had to go, said that “ dyarchy 
must go ” Sir Sachidananda Sinha “ can suggest no alternative to pro- 
vmcial autonomy ”, TheAIiuistersof Bihar, Sir Fakruddm and Mr G Smgh, 
say that “ dyardiy is doomed and that it is not possible to work it successfully ” 
But these gentlemen are still tr}'mg to work loyally and trymg to run the 
“ creakmg coach ” as it has been called Mr Joshi of the Central Provinces 
says that “ all provincial subjects should be transferred ” Mr Chitnavis says 
" complete provmcial autonomy is essential for progressive government ” 
Mr Kelkar, not the progressive m the Assembly, but the Slinister of the Central 
Provinces, advocates “ the transfer of all subjects ” Sir Provash Chunder 
hlitter, a late Member of Bengal, says that ” dyarchy was unsatisfactory and 
unworkable and that it cannot be successfully worked any more as a demo- 
cratic mstitution ” Sardar Sundar Singh, another stalwart loyahst of the 
Punjab recommended “ the transfer of all important subjects to Ministers, ” 
and Sir Fazl-i-Husain, who is with us here, and Chaudhun Lai Chand asked 
for ” the transfer of all subjects ” Messrs P C Dutt and Mr SyeduUah 
recommend “ nothmg shorter than full responsible government to be earned 
on by the Governor and the Mini sters ” The Mnusters m Burma ask for 
“ the transfer of all subjects to popular control ” 

I have advisedlv hmited this analysis on the basis of the opmion of 
those who are giving their best to the working of this defective machinery, not 
men speaking with outside knowledge, not men with “ fantastic ideals ”, but 
men who have been every day of their hfe for the last three, or four or five years 
working the machinery and have made a piteous appeal for change That 
being so, I do not see how Mr Roy can ask us not to accept the prmciple of the 
majority report of the Muddiman Committee set out by the Honourable Mr. 
Crerar and the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman I can understand the 
Honourable Sahibzada Muhammad Aftab’s amendment better and yet suggest 
the advisabdity of a Royal Commission m 1926. Therefore, however, much 
we should hke to have a Royal Commission earher than 1929, I do not think 
it 18 possible for us to accept the proposition aS it would stand even when 
amended by Mr Roy who was “ wise,” yesterday ancLceasedtobeso to-day 

Yesterday, I do not know. Sir, how exactly my Honourable fnend the 
Home Member got the idea that with regard to whatever we had been suggest- 
ing m the course of either of the amendments that we discussed, we wanted to 
rule out aU mquiry, even the statutory commission or the Royal Commission or 
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any other agency tiat the Government nuglit'tlmili fit to hrmg into evistence 
for considering further reform Simplr the fundamental and the basic prmci- 
ples embodied m the amendments rvere laid before the House for acceptance 
on the basis of vhich farther constitution frammg vrould in the first instance 
be essayed by ns do not tbink either the amendments, certainly not 

mine, went any further than that From that pomt of view we should welcome 
any suggestion for the acceleration of the Royal Commission but tbat cannot be 
at tbe evpsnse of the adoption of what has been called the “^principle of 
working yet tbis macbinery wbicb bas been so umversally condemred 
by those who have worked it Therefore Sir, without being misunderstood 
and without for a moment suggestmg that we do not want an early Royal Com- 
mission, I find it difficult to support Mr Roy’s amendment as a of the 
original proposition 

The H o^-ot^n^LI: Mn K T RAXGASTTA^H AYTAXGAR {Madras' 
Xon-Mnhammadan) Sir, we have had a Commission now and the reports 
of that Commission are bemg discussed now Xow the amendment proposes 
another Commission, and that is a Royal Commission and that is before 1927. 
Sir, if this amendment only means that we pass a vote of censure on the 
present 'Commission or on the Government tbat ordered the issue of the 
terms of reference, then it is permissible , but if it means an'^ other thmg-, 
if it means really a Roval Commission m 1927, then we should oppose that 
amendment Sir, human mgenuity could not devise a common way 
of going to the opposite poles at the same tune Me know what we want, 
and what wo want to re tarn is the wealth of India Me want a check on the 
economic dram of India and it is for that tnat a Commission is wanted by 
the Honourable Mr Roy if that is so, I think the Gor^'niment are per- 
fcctlv aware of our demands the Secretary of State is fuUr aware of what 
India wants, what the masses want, what the educated classes want what 
tbe Congress wants and what tbe Coimcii wants and I do not think a 
Royal Commission can any more enbghten the pomfs tbat are needed for 
the countrr at present Sir I reserve mv remarks on the merits of the 
Resolution , but I oppose this amendment 

The Ho>oirpvBLE Sa'md RAZ\ ALI Sir to the Resolutaon moved 
yestc'dar bv the Honourable ilr Crerar in a very lucid and cogently reasoned 
speech replete with iiterarr skill, I beg to move tbe following amendment * 

“ That fa» word ‘ and ’ aftT the "-o'ds ‘ Refo’Tns laqtiirv Committee ’ be omitted , 
the wort ‘ eject tc substituted fo* the word ‘ consJIerat on and at the end of the Eeso- 
iut on tac toUowiag worcs be added namelr 

“ and thot he do take into careful conaaeration the recoinmeEda*aon3 contained 
m the mmonty report ” ^ . 

Sit the points of dificronce between the maiontv and minority reports resolve 
themselves bnefi'^ cpealnng, jnto two mam heads Mhlle tbe majonty con- 
tend taemsdios nth making rc^'cmmendations which would go to rectify 
cerium arlmin— tra-^we I'lperfcvtions felt in the working of the Act snd the 
Rules made thereunder ■^hf* nunoiitv proceed to recommend that bv Tirtue of 
the evpenence gathered dunng the last 4 years w is high time tbet steps should 
be taken to introduce in tb"' n^=t place provmcnl nuionomv and 'secondly such 
ulteraUons in tbe constMition oi t!ie Central Gn\ eminent as would mtrodute 
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an clonicnt of rcspon‘^ibilit\ 1 herein Tlic reports made bj" both sections of 
tlio Coinnnttcc arc documents on \\luch, if it mny not be considered imperti- 
nent on m\ part to sa} so’, I •aould like to congratulate both sections of the 
Committee Both haac reasoned out their points clcarlj , both have brouglit 
out the difficultiCB tliat ha\c been experienced in the v orbing of the Act and 
the Rules, and both haa c adduced a number of cogent and reasonable argu- 
ments in support of the recommendations they haae made The majority 
ha\e admitted — and it cannot be easil} denied by anybody — that Indian 
opinion has forcibh pronounced itself in faa our of the present system being 
abolished and a unitary system being set up m its place 

I do not think it is ncccssar} for me, after the many speeches that have 
been made, to quote the long catalogue of honoured 
]2xoo;. and respeeted names, in Indian public life to-day, of 

persons vho ha\e bed verj' considerable experience as 
E^ccutnc Councillors of the ProMiicis or Provincial Ministers and "who have 
unhesitstingl} , dcfimtcR nndstrongh pointed out that djarchy os a systtm 
has failed and it is time that lunitar) s\ stem be adopted Only a short vhile 
ago in'v friend the Ilonournblc Sir Dc\ n Prasad Sar\ aclhikar'v mentioned some 
of the names of cx Excaituo Councillors, cr-Mimstcrs, as veil as the present 
Mnistcrt vho ha\c taken that view But, Sir, in mcw of the delation of my 
Honourable friend Sir Fn^l-i-Hnsnin to the inner counsels of the Goaeriiment 
of India, special signifienncc I d ire cay, attaches to the opinion with which he 
sujiportcd this view Th it opinion will be found at page 198 of the Report of 
the Committee The minority have thus referred to the opmion of our 
Honourable colleague 

“Tlic Honourable Messra FnrI i Husam and Cliondliun La] Chnnd (the Ltter 
bad latcli to resign olbcc) in a Joint Jvoto, dated ibc let May 1924, recommend the tranefei 
of all subjects in the provinces except tbc nomination of membere, bcceuae diarchy pre- 
vents, in tbcir ojnuion " — 

and that is a quotation — 

* (a) the crcstion of a united Government, (b) the dcvclpoment of the party form of 
Government, and (c) the developing of a sense of responsibility in the Legislature ” 

The minority then go on to say 

“ Tlicy also suggest that a certain amount of responsibility should bo mtroduced m 
the Central Government.” 

I do not think it is worth while to tire out this Council with the opmions 
of other distinguished Indians who have expressed stronger views The ma- 
jority, while admitting the difficulties and the perplexities attendant on 
the working of a dyarchical system, point out that no doubt the difficulties are 
there, yet it was the intention of the framers of the reforms scheme that this 
system should work for a certain number of years and as such, apart from 
the removal of admimstrative imperfections, it is not wise to go at too rapid 
a pace They have proceeded "to pomt out a number of diffioulties, the im- 
portance of w^hich cannot be inmimised by any reasonable person I do not 
think, Sir, it IS necessary for me to pomt out all the difficulties whiJh the majo- 
rity have pointed out, but I think I will be domg scent courtesy to the report 
of the majority if I refram from saying il few w ords on two or three pomts 
that have been raised m their report.. — 
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In tlie first place, they point to tbe lack of education of the electorate 
Now, Sir, that is a point which has also been noted by tho minority Unfor- 
tunately I cannot say that the attitude of a section of our countrymen has been 
such as to furnish an answer to this objection Very little uas done unfor- 
tunately, owing to tho circumstances which are too well known to Honourable 
Members, to educate the electorate at the first general election in the year 
1920. We fared better — and on that I congratulate the country — in the next 
general election held in the year 1923 The education of the electorate has 
not proceeded at that pace w hich tho framers of the Act had a nght to expect 
But a very considerable change has occurred in our political atmosphere, and 
I do not think it is unreasonable to hope that at the next general election, 
in luow of the encouraging experience of 1923, political leaders mil set them- 
selves in right earnest to educate the electorate in the proper sense of the 
term 

Another difficulty that has been pointed out by the majonty relates to 
the big size of our provinces and their w ant of homogeneity That, no doubt, 
18 a valid objection as far as it goes But, Sir, the objection does not go far 
enough Assummg that the pro\nnces are big, surely it ought not to be beyond 
the resourceful grasp of true statesmanship to tackle that problem In fact, 
the question has already been discussed publicly whether we cannot redistnbute 
our p o^unce8 on a Imguistic basis I do not say that the tune has come for 
us to embark on that campaign I simply suggest this as one of the solutions. 

Now, reference has been made by the majonty to communal differences 
The majonty, I am glad to notice, have not made much of that difficulty 
And yet I am free to admit that that difficulty is there That, again, is a 
matter which will, I hope, m the fulness of time be settled by the leaders of 
the communities as well as the masses rcalismg the absolute necessity of their 
bvmg m peace side by side And, whale I am on this question, I think it is 
my duty to point out that the criticism that is raised at times m a certain 
section of the Press that these communal differences are the outcome of the 
pohey of the Government or of the attitude that is taken by Government m 
handlmg them, is without any foundation whatsoever As one who has some- 
thing to do with the law courts and who occasionally appears m criminal 
cases, I can say, basing my remarks on my own experience, that Uo case has 
hitherto come to my knowledge in which the responsibdity for these disputes 
and conflicts between the two major commumties could be laid at the door 
of the Government 

Another difficulty, which is alhed to the one I am discussmg, that has been 
discussed both by the majonty and tbe nunonty, concerns itself with the nghte 
of the minorities On this question I do not think I need say much, smee both 
the majonty and the nunonty have made it qmte clear m their reports that 
in any scheme of reforms that may be considered hereafter it will be the duty 
of the Government to give adequate and effective protection to the mmonties 

And, I think, so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, I must leave 
it at that 

Another difficulty, and this is the last which I propose to discuss, that has. 
been very hghtly touched upon by the majonty, is the question of the perma- 
nent services Now I must acknowledge that after the mauguration of the 
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reforms sclicnic, the pernmnent ser\nce3, especmlly the Indian Civil Service, 
end other Impennl Sor\accs, vcrc dissatisfied oving to tvro reasons In the 
first place they vcrc dissatisfied vith the allowances, pay and pension that 
they vere rcccmng at that time Secondly, the inauguration of the reforms 
scheme produced a sense of insccunty in their minds ns to their future pros- 
pects Kov both these difiiculties fortunately lia\o been solved The Lee 
Commission vas appointed, it came, made a report, and the recommendations 
contained in the report relating to the Impenal Services have been given efiect 
to As regards the question of allowances, pay and pension I tlunk all their 
gncvanccs ha\ e been remedied 

On the second question, there is no doubt left now that the reforms can- 
not affect their prospects, cannot operate prejudicially to their prospects 
That difficult} which was one of the biggest has also been removed Then 
what else now remains that stands in the way of the recommendations of the 
minonty report being giv cn effect to ^ 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member this mormng said a few words with 
regard to the attitude taken up by this Council on p .blic affairs I am led 
to make a few observat ons on tlus point because of the amendment that has 
been adopted in the other House m place of the G'^venunent’s Resolution 
Sir, the other House consists of a large number of men who chose to non- 
co-eperate with the Government m the }car 1920 I do not propose to go 
into the rights and WTongs of that policy Suffice it to say that it is open 
to Government to say now when they have chosen to return to the Councils 
that though they have come now thev have come as defeated opponents, 
and it IS open to Government to vnew the amendment in the light m which 
the proposals of defeated opponents are usually vnewed Speakmg for my- 
self, the amendment that has been adopted by the other House is no more 
than a tentativ c proposal that is to form the basis c: discussion between 
the Gov emment and the political leaders of the countr*. TThatever might 
hav e been said in the other House this is the view ths~ J rake of the amend- 
ment There is at present no basis to go up cm Gsr’mmcnt take one 
vuew, and the people another What is it that can:'— t"e bas's of negotia- 
tions betv ecn the Government and the pecpiie f Tens nrrendraent contains 
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this Council has doubted the wisdom of tbe attitude of Government on some of 
these measures, it has deemed it their duty, in the interests’ of ordered progreas 
and stability of government, to lend their support to the Executive And noiv 
in this Council, the record of whose achievements I havc]ust described, a very 
inoffensive amendment is moved by one of its humble Members, who has been 
associated W'lth this Council ever since its constitution, and what is the 
Government reply ^ In view of the services that this Council has always 
rendered to the Government, what is the reply that the Government Benches 
propose to make to this amendment ^ The amendment has not been drafted 
or proposed wutb a bght heart , in fact from the very wording of tbe amend- 
ment it would appear that every conceivable effort has been made to take the 
Government’s difficulties into consideration This amendment does not 
commit Government to any definite bnc of action We aro entitled to ask that 
Government will give effect at an early date to the recommendations of the 
ma]oiity report, and to take into careful consideration tbe recommendations 
made by the minont^'^ Let me make it qmte clear that I mean what I say by 
the words “ careful consideration ”, namely, that Government sfionld not go 
to sleep over it and after some tune come and tell us, “ we have con'-idered 
your proposal carefully and arc of opinion that no action can be taken ” I 
am sure that that is not tbe attitude that w’ffl be taken by Government j 
have too much confidence m tbe good faith of Government to be suspicious of 
tbenr attitude if they adopt my amendment 

Sir, I should bke to make it qmte clear that the amendment that I have 
proposed does not necessanly commit the Government to tbe acceptance of 
all the recommendations of the minonty The question of reforms is such s 
big question that it is very^ difficult, m the course of the bunted tune at my 
di^osal, to make any detailed suggestions 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT I am glad that the Honourable 
Member baa at last realised the limited tune at bis disposal He has akeady 
far exceeded bis time limit 

The Honourable Saivtd RAZA ALE - I wffl try to bring my remarks 
to a close m a few mmutes 

Now tbe action that is to be taken by Government, Sir, will have to be action 
on a vast scale In fact there are many courses that are open to Government in 
order to give effect to the w)shes of the people One of these is the appointment 
of a Royal Commission , another course that has already been adopted, on wbicb 
I congratulated the Government, is the appomtment of Sir Frederick "Whyte 
to investigate the question of the relations between the Provincial and Central 
Governments as obtaining m other countnes, w ith siiecial reference to Indian 
conditions Six, my own impression is this, that the question is so big that, 
if Government want to take up that question m ngbt earnest and come to a 
definite conclusion, they will have to appoint, not one man, not one Committee, 
but many men and many committees before the Statutory Commission can come 
out to India with any usefulness to the cause of constitutional advance 
Sir, my amendment simply requires that the Government wiU take mto con- 
sideration the recommendations of the minority report, it may be by the 
appomtment of a committee of the Central Legislature, it may be by the 
appointment of a mixed committee of both Houses, and of the Provmcial 
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Legislatures or by adopting other means The vitally important pomt is this, 
that the two main questions which I enunciated m the beginnmg, namely, 
provmcial autonomy and responsibihty in the Central Go\ ernment, should be 
taken mto consideration seriously and m right earnest Sir, I appeal to the 
Government Benches to respond to this call that has been made upon them in 
this Council I move the amendment 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAB (Home Secretary) Sir, m explaming 
the attitude of Government towards the amendment moved by my Honourable 
and learned fnend, I should dike, m the first instance, to acknowledge very 
warmly the courtesy of the observations which he passed on the arguments 
which I laid before the House m moving the original Resolution I should 
like to acknowledge, at the same tmie, the extreme moderation and impartiahty, 
and mdeed penetration and sagacity, which have distinguished my Honourable 
friend’s review not only of all the matters contamed m the reports of the 
Reforms Inqmrj^ Committee, but of the general pohtical situation in India 
to-day I desire to make all those acknowledgments because it is with very 
genuine regret that I cannot intimate on behalf of Government an accejitance 
of the Honourable Member’s amendment 

" Now, Sir, let me invite, in the first instance, the somewhat close attention 
of the House to the precise imphcations of the amendment The Government 
of India are invited to give early effect to the detailed recommendations 
contamed m the majonty report and to give consideration to the recommend- 
ations contamed m the minority report On the first part of that amendment 
the situation has been clearly esplamed by His Excellency the Viceroy m his 
address to the Legislature He said 

“ My Government are prepared to accept m substance the view of the majonty that 
the constitution should be maintamed and amended, where necessary, in order to remove 
defects m its workmg on the hnes recommended by them My Government cannot at 
present commit itself to all mdividual recommendations, or to the form or method by which 
they should be earned mto effect, masmuch as there has not been sufficient time for full 
consideration of them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with my Council. 
An opportumty wdl be afforded to the Legislature for debating this policy and every con- 
gideration will be given to the views presented to us before final conclusions are reached ” 



That, Sur, is the position with regard to the first part of the Honourable 
Member’s amendment With regard to the second part, I must once more 
invite the attention of the House to the fact that the mam recommendation 
of the minority report was that the Act as it stands is radically incapable cf 
working, and that the only remedy is an early or immediate mquiry by a Ro)^! 
Oommission or some similar body Now that issue has been fuUy debated 
by the House and it has been rejected In view of the considered views laid 
by Government before the House, and m view of the degree to which they have 
been endorsed and ratified by the House, could we consistently 'undertake 
to take mto consideration that part of the proposition ? And that. Sir, is the 
mam proposition With regard to the other recommendations of the mmority 
Committee, and the recommendations of the maj onty , Subject to the impor- 
tant exception which I have just made, I have before me a very careful 
analysis of those parallel series of recommendations, and after a very careful 
perusal of this and of the Reports themselves, I have been very much surprised 
by the extraordmarr comcidence between the views of the maj onty and the 
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Member’s own attitude, I 'syould remmd tbe House that wbat we should be 
committed to would be the actual letter of this amendment and the actual 
implications which it conveys 

I shall only say one word more The Honourable and learned Member' 
m speakmg generally of the question of co-operation and reciprocity, asked 
the Government Benches to say whether, in view of the acquisition to the 
Legislature of a Party which hitherto had stood out of it, we proposed to regard 
that Party as defeated opponents My reply to that, Sir, is “ Most certainly 
not 1 ” Government only rejoice m the thought that wiser counseb have 
prevailed m that Party and they wiU rejoice more if those wiser counsels pre- 
vail further yet 

# 

I referred just now to the visions which were excited by the alternatives 
presented to the House Those visions were iridiscent to the eyes of some of 
those who supported the amendments and gloomy m the view of others But 
what is embo'died m the Resolution which I have had the honour to move 
IS not a vision, it is not a dream, or at least if it is a dream it is that kmd which 
an old poet calls a vision of the truth which is destined to be fulfilled ! 

The Honourable Mk G S KHAPARDE (Berar Nominated Non- 
Ofi&cial) I am very glad, Sir, that certam circumstances have combmed 
to keep me back because I appear to have the last word, of it now which is 
very pleasant to me The amendment moved by my Honourable fnend 
Saiyid Ra 2 a Ah is nearly the same as mine but only put mto different and per- 
haps better words So I am able to say what I meant to say, though m b 
shorter time but I will do that 

One general observation I shah make is that it appears to me that we are 
like tbe old knights who had a shield between them One side of the shield 
was pamted red and on the other side it was pamted white The knights on 
one side of the shield said it was white while the knights on the other side said 
it was red , and on that they went to fight over it It looks to me very much 
like that m the present case It has been said and it is admitted, that the 
difference between the amendment which was earned m the other House and 
which was revived here by my Honourable fnend Mr Phiroze Sethna, who is 
unfortunately not here, and the report of the majonty is merely a httle 
difference of method and a difference of speed, I suppose They want to have 
it done very soon and Government advise or the majonty advises them to 
do it slowly Well the difference of course is there but it is not so greatj 
They admit also that it is n^t, but what we tell them is to go slowly wl ich 
means of course that we approve of what they are domg but we think Ihey 
should do it a httle slowly and not go ahead as they try to do Therefore I 
approach this subject m the same spmt as the passage from His ExceU< nay’s 
speech that was read out to us and I wish to take advantage of the ptrmia- 
Bion given then to debate the matter His Excellency expressed the view 
of his Government and that is embodied m the Resolution but with the per- 
mission given to us to talk about it and to suggest anything we hke to suggest 
That attempt I humbly endeavoured to make and my Honourable fnend has 
made It is the same m both cases, namely, that the proposals made m the 
ongmal proposition as put here should be earned out, given effect to, anithe 
proposals made m the mmonty report should be taken mto consideration, and 
L4DPI 
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as they lead the samo way we also say they may be given effect to I can see 
nothing very great m this and nothing which Government need oppose m tMh 
amendment It is a proposal m the same direction Then why this opposi- 
tion 1 That IB the declared pohcy of 1917, that the people of this land should 
be more and more associated m all departments of Government It is 
also part of that declared pohcy that we have got to come together and 
consider os far as possible how to do it best And I believe the prmciple 
of this Reforms Committee to have been to find out how to make the 
reforms more acceptable and how to make them more cheerfully accepted 
and worked so as to secure the approbation of the people The -second 
paragraph of Ihe reference it is true restncts the remedies to be suggest- 
ed , those remedies must be withm the structure of this law as it obtams. 
Well, I quite accept all those limitations, and the spmt of those limitations. 
The Resolution which I support says ' “ Will you kmdly carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Reforms Committee, the recommendations of the majonfy, 
that is, and also take what the mmonty say into consideration as conve- 
mently and as soon as you can ” Surely there is no opposition between the 
two ; the recommendations of the min ority and the majonty are not mutually 
exclusive For that purpose I -wish to give a short analysis I-shall not go into 
details because my tune will not permit that At page 187 of the report of this 
Committee I have qounted that there are 34 proposals put forward by the 
imnonty Out of this I find that 16 are the same as those made by the maj onty. 
Therefore these 16 measures which are contamed m that report, 10, 11, 14, 17, 
19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31 and 32 made by the mmonty and by the mapnty, 
are practically identical And bemg practically identical it is natural that we 
should say that the majorrty and mmonty haVe really unammously passed at 
least these fifteen proposals, and that there is np difference of opmion worth 
mentioning about thorn In that case, I suppose we are nght in askmg the 
Council to recommend to the Viceroy that at least these fifteen proposals may 
be carried out immediately, because the Comimttee is unanimous on these 
pomts 

As regards the rest there is a difference of opmion, but not so great a9 
IB believed There is a little bit of difference here and there as to the pace at 
which the reforms are to proceed or the way m which they are to be popu- 
larised , and those may be left over for consideration later on and could be 
taken m-to consideration as early as convement That bemg so, there is 
nothmg revolul^onary or extraordmary or very difficult that we are askmg 
here My Honourable friend, as Honourable Members will remember, made 
a distmction between takmg into consideration and giving effect, when he 
Spolre of givmg effect to the majority recommendations I do not think 
that that distmction exists They are only two modes of expressmg the 
same thing When we ask the Government to do a cextam thmg, they do 
not say “ We -will do it ”, they say “ We will take it mto consideration ” 
We say “ Kmdly give effect -to it” — ^it is really one and the same thmg, 
Therefore, I support this amendment very heartily, and I wdnt to draw- 
particular attention to these paragraphs whichl mentioned, which are really 
speakmg the imammous recommendations of the Reforms Committee 

There are two matters about which I should have hked to Speak more, 
but I believe I can finish them m one mmute One is this this question o| 
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francluse has to be considered, and when it is considered I agree with my 
Honourable fnend, Sir Umar Hayat Kian, m thinking that the landowners’ 
interests, both m the Central and m the Provmcial Legislatures, are not 
refresented in oux Legislatures as they should have been That matter may 
be taken mto consideration I attach importance to the representation 
oi landholders because m all countries and m all places they form the perma- 
nent element, and that permanent element has certam views and those views 
are always worth considermg, more especially in India where 80 per cent 
of the people make their bvehhood by agnculture So they represent a per- 
manent part ot the country The merchants of course are very rich people 
and they are a very useful class , but they partake sometimes of a floating 
nature , a miUionarre to-day may speculate and next year he may not be able 
even to have a seat So are the professional people mcluding poor people 
like myself But I am a landlord m a small way, on the same scale on which 
you can say that the domestic fly is a bird It has got all the attributes of a 
bird, it has got wmgs and so forth I am hke that, but I am a landlord aU 
the same, and I think that these permanent mterests m the country should 
be more represented than the floating mterests The floatmg mterests also' 
ought to be represented , they are very much represented now, and the 
agricultural part is very poorly represented, more especially the aristocratic 
part, that is to say, the Imdowners who have been ownmg lands for genera- 
tions There are a few of them m this Council at any rate, there is no doubt 
about it — but in the other House they are m a very small mmority and that 
ought not to be This is a matter which ought to be considered but I do not 
want to talk about it further. 

To bring my remarks, then, to a dose, I recommend that those matters 
on which the mmonty and majority are agreed should be given efiect to at 
once ; and as regards the others they may be taken mto consideration as 
early as convement, as occasion anses , and , lastly, that the landed mterests 
or ^e landowners’ mterests, which are very poorly represented at present, 
should', if possible, be better represented and more adequately represented 
here so that i;heiT views would be available to us For aU ^ese reasons. 
Sir, I heartily support theamendmentputforwardby my Honourable friend, 
Mr Shiyid Raza Ah. 

The Honourable Mb V RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras Non-Muham- 
madan) Six, I rejoice most profoundly that the Government have opposed 
the amendment of my Honourable fnend, Saiyid Raza Ah , and I welcome 
even more gladly the speech which the Honourable Mr Crerar has made It 
16 clear from what the Honourable the Home Secretary has said that all the co- 
operation IB to come from one side I thought that the Honourable Mr Raza 
Ah’s amendment — a most innocent one — was one which the Government could 
easily see their way to accept All that it asks for is that the recommendations 
of the majenty may be given efiect to and the recommend'' tions of ■'^he 
mmonty may be taken mto consideration Well, Sir, if Kis Escellcucy tbe 
Viceroy has asked the Legislature to co-operate with the Executive and if 
the-same appeal is made by the Honourable the Home Member I do notice ho'^- 
it is possible to extend our band of co-operation when even such a small amend - 
ment as this is opposed 
L 4 DPI 
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One of the Mimstera of the Madxas Government asked me "wbat attitude 
I wbuld take m the debate on the reforms in the Council of State, and ho asked 
me one pertinent question He said “ It is very clear from the report of j^he 
Madras Government and from the evidence tendered before the Muddiman 
Committee that the party in power in the Madras Legislative Council have 
heartily co-operated with the Government and tried their best to make dyarchy 
a success That fact is incontrovertible Then, are the Government pre- 
pared to-day to transfer all the sub] eots in the Madras Presidency so as to abohsh 
the distmotion between the reserved half and the transferred half * After all 
m a federal system of government it is not possible to take the whole of India 
together Therefore if their profession of sympathy for those who have worked 
dyarchy is genuine why have they not done something to give provincial auto- 
nomy to Madras 1 ” I put it to the Homo Member, Lord Birkenhead profoundly 
praised the Madras Ministers for their hearty co-operation with the Government 
In that case what have you done for Madras ? We are therefore. Sir, mclmed 
to be sceptical os to the genuineness of the Government’s appeal for co-opera- 
tion, and I am strengthened in that view by the attitude of the Home Secre- 
tary towards this amendment I am myself not mchned to accept it — I am 
equally opposed to the amendment, though for different reasons. My friend 
asks that the recommendations of the majority may be given effect to and the 
recommendations of the minority may bo considered Now, Sir, after reading 
the report very carefully, I see there is a certam amount of mcompatibihty 
between the two which cannot be really bndged over The majonty report 
insists upon working the existing system That means that dyarchy has got 
to be worked for what it is worth Many arguments have been addressed 
against the continuance of dyarchy, and I do not want to repeat them now 
My own expenence of dyarchy from what I have been able to observe of its 
workmg in the various provinces is this It has brought three new evils into 
the constitution, which did not exist before the reforms The first evil is the 
poison of communal representation and separate electorates, which is disinte- 
gratmg our national life to-day The second thing is that it has strengthened 
the position of the Services to such an extent thait they are now placed practi- 
cally beyond the control of the Indian Legislatures Thirdly, m some provmces, 
of which I have personal experience, the position is this Where the party m 
power has not got the support of the elected portion of the House, they depend 
entirely for their existence upon the sweet will and pleasure of the^ureau- 
cracy In my own provmce, Su, the party in power has no majority, except 
with the help of the officials and the nommated Members, and so they wm their 
pomt always with the help of the bureaucracy and their nommees. The result 
IB that for the very existence of the party they have got to depend on the bureau- 
cracy Sir, on the very first day of the meetmg of the present Madias Council, 
a motion regardmg a vote of no confidence was brought, and every elected 
Member of the opposition voted agamst it, but the party m power succeeded 
in defeatmg it by one vote with the help of the bureaucracy That shows that 
the bureaucracy is much stronger to-day than it was before the reforms, be- 
cause even the party m power has to depend for its very existence upon the 
bureaucracy These arc the three thmgs which the Boforms have brought to 
us Therefore, we are opposed to dyarchy on broader groimds of pnnciple and 
not merely upon the details of its workmg While the majority report says 
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that dyarchy can he worked smoothly and better by removing some of the ad- 
ministrative obstacles which now stand m its way, we not only hold that it is 
unworkable but also beheve that the working of it will lead to more and more 
dangerous results, and that the constitution will be more and more unpaired 
The mmonty report, no doubt, as correctly pomted out by the Government, 
techmcaUy makes only one recommendation, to appomt a Royal Commis- 
sion But it lays down certam prmciples The mmonty enunciate three 
fundamental prmciples The first is the transference of power from the 
Secretary of Sfate to the Government of India , the second is that while the 
Government of India are now responsible, to the Bntish Parhament for 
the good government of India, hereafter, the mmonty want to make the 
Government of India responsible to the Indian Legislatures , and the thud 
pnnciple is that the sy^m of dual responsibihty m provmces should be 
abohshed, and m its place a umtary form of government responsible to 
the Legislature should be established These are the three fundamental 
prmciples which the mmonty lay down, though theu recommendations tend 
to culmmate m the appomtment of a Royal Commission Therefore, Su, I 
see so much of mcompatibihty between the majonty and the mmonty view, 
that it IS reaUy not possible to frame any amendment or Resolution to give effect 
to the proposals of the one as well as the other You must have either the one 
or the other But advance is not possible under either I can accept neither 
the one nor the other as a Swarajist Both are opposed to our demand That 
is the view of Swarajists, and I for one make no secret of my view in the 
matter that I am opposed to both the majonty and mmonty reports 

There is one thing more, Su, which I would hke to say Yesterday when I 
was referring to the majonty report, I said that a majonty of the majonty were 
ofiicials Out of the five, I beheve, three are officials, and therefore much weight 
should not be given to the views expressed by them The Honourable the 
Home Member was pleased to say that we have taken to condemning the 
capacity of officials and that we have not judged properly their services to 
the country After aU he said there is no reason why people who have 
grown grey m the service of this country and who mean well by the people 
and the country should be distrusted. Well, Su, it is not a question of 
trust really. It is a question of our past expenence I will only quote, 
Su, two small opmions with regard to the Bntish ofihnal m Tntfia The 
late Mr Gladstone, speakmg of the “man on the spot ” theory m the House 
of Commons said about Indian officials . 

“ It 13 a sad thing to say, bnt unquestionably it happens not infrequently in human 
afEarrs, that those who ought from their atuabon to know the most and the best, yet from 
prejudice and prepossesaonE know the least and the worst ” 

I win quote another statesman of India who is much ’respected, and who 
was not hostile, I should say, to the Government. The late Mr. Gokhale said ' 

“ The worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule are its utter contempt 
of pubhc oprmon, its arrogant pretensions to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the 
most cherished feelmgs of the people, its cool preference of service interests to thore of 
■the governed. So, an appeal to its sense of justice becomes a mockery" 

These ate the words of Mr. Grokhale 
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Tliotcforo, Sir, that is an opinion winch is ehatod by a largo portion of my 
countrymen Therefore, wo do not want any coinraittces or commissiona on 
which the ad^^co of the officials prevails That is the reason wo have no 
foitli m. them. It is non further atrongthoned by the fact that before the 
Reforms the Senneos wore against dyarchy because it meant at least the partial 
transference of power out of their hands into those of the representatives of 
the people, but they aro now so much enamoured of it that they do not want 
to leave it They want to stick to it, because any stop forward would mean 
a further transforonco of power into tlie hands of the representatives of the 
people Therefore, they say, lot us stick to the position we have secured 
And the second reason is that under dyarchy the position of both the Services 
and the bureaucracy m tlic Conned has been immensely strongthonod and they 
do not want to part with the advantages they have secured Therefore, a 
very heroic attempt is being made by the bureaucracy to stick to dyarchy. 
Theteforo, Sur, any amendment which Books to give effect to the majority 
report is certainly not going to receive our support, and I rejoice that the 
Honourable Mr Crorat has opposed this and given a very good reason for it 
by saying that ho would not co-operate with the Honourably Saiyid Eaza Ah 
becauBo the amendment did not concede all that the Gtovemmont wanted. 
Therefore, Sir, if we aro unable to co-operate with you, we are not to blame. 
Wo have tned to extend the hand of co-operation to you on honourable terms, 
But if you say wo should co-operate only on your own terms, I think we can 
do without it, and I think wo have convinced the country that the Govern- 
ment are wrong and not those who have come to work the constitution to 
the best of their abihty 

The Honodrabub Sir ALEXA 2 H)ER MUDDIMAN (Home Member) 
Sir, I am very pleased that the Honourable gentleman opposite has been allowed 
to speak at length (although he has not dealt very closely with the amend- 
ment, if I may say so) for in the course of his speech he did brmg out one or 
two matters on which I had remained m doubt In the first place, I was 
diatmctly amused at the attitude of my Honourable friend in regard to tho 
recommendations of the majonty report He says, he will have none of them. 
Yet he jeers at Government and at my fnend the Honourable Saiyid Baza Ah 
for putting up a Resolution deahng vntb them In hvs view the majonty 
report was worthless We knew that from his first speech , we knew that from 
the amendment which the House has already r^ected However, he did 
raise one or two mutters which I am very pleased to have an opportuiuty of 
refernng to It is his contention, as I understand it, that dyarchy has pro- 
moted communal difierences And when he said that he brought out the 
fact, for it 16 a fact, that dyarchy whatever may be its merits or dements has 
at any rate given the people some sense of reahties If you hand over power — 
and dyarchy has handed over power, and the proof of it is exactly my Honour- 
able friend’s statement— if you hand over power, you get to facts , and his 
charge mdicates we have got to facts \^at has been the cause of these 
communal difierences? Just this that power has been granted and the 
loaves and fishes ate now being di\ndod People are feeling that the vote 
matters that they are gettmg something into thoir own hands, and that. Sir, 
IB one of the greatest defences of dyarchy that is possible Reahties are what the 
Honourable Member should bear m mmd and when he is remmded of them 
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by facts be will have to take notice -of them. It is not by controversy, it is 
not by speeches that these matters are brought to notice It is by the hard 
logic of facts Bo much for that portion of the Honourable Member’s speech. 
I must further pomt out that it-iU becomes him to try to make capital out of 
the attitude of Glovemment towards the recommendations of the majority 
report I was told m another place by one under whose banner -the Honour- 
able Member serves that I -can take a gift of thetn They were returned to 
me thrown back I explamed m that House, as I explamed here again, 
that these are recommendations which I at any rate consider are of 
importance, for I myself was a signatory to the report If they are returned 
to me, they are returned m a spmt of non-co-operation. They were made 
honestly and fairly but that is not to avail them * 

As to the attitude of Grovemment, that has been veiy carefully explamed 
by my Honourable fnend Mr Crerar He did not say he opposed the amend' 
■ment except on the ground that it would commit Government to an extent 
to which Government cannot commit themselves To give effect to the 
recommendations m terms of the amendment would mean that Government 
here and now accept all the recommendatioiis of the majonty report That 
JB not the case There are many of them under consideration Certam of 
them have been accepted and I have brought forward m another place Bills 
and moved Kesolutions givmg efiect to them, and I understand that certam 
Keaolutions have already been moved m this House We are takmg action 
We have dealt with the most important recommendation, the mvestigation 
of prowncial autonomy We have been fortunate m securmg the services of a 
Parbamentanan whose reputation has not yet been attacked m either House 
Sir Tredenck Whyte, the late President m another place, and who combines 
with his Parhamentary expenence the advantage of a first-hand knowledge of 
the Indian Legislatures, has been good enough now at our request to 
undertake an exammation of those pomts which are of primary importance 
m any senous consideration of provmcial autonomy, namely, the relations 
between the Central and the Local Governments My Honourable fnend’s 
amendment, as I say, would bmd us beyond what we can be bound. 
As to the second part of his amendment, I have not much to say He 
recommends 

“ and that he do take mto oareful consideration the recommendations oontamed in 
tTie nunonty report” 

Li SO far as those recommendations are recommendations deahng with the 
present constitution we have no difficulty As regards the other recommenda- 
tions, there is only one The whole importance of the mmority report is 
based on the fact that they recognise, as I hope this House has already recog- 
nised, that before you can have a great step forward m constitutional reform, 
you must have a Royal Commission or Some inquiry of that nature There- 
fore, subject to that reservation, there is no objection to that part of my 
Honourable fnend’s amendment Indeed, there is not great difference at aU 
between us. There is no rejecting Co-operation 

I think that disposes of all I have to say on the amendment But, as it is 
unlikely that I shall have another opportumty of addrcssmg this House, I 
would ask you, Snr, to permit me to go a little out of order Sir, as far as I can 
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Bee, I shall hot speak in this, the first Council of State, again I was i,ta first 
President and I think I may claim to have many friends m the Honse First 
of all I must deal with the Chair Yon have served mth me, Sir, m many 
capacities, and you have succedeed me m several offices Secondly, the Leader of 
the House I knew him first as a personal friend, then as one of my masters, 
then as one who sat at my feet and now my colleague, but alas will not long 
remain so, though I hope he has been and will always remam my personal 
friend And then those who sit behind me, to whose assistance and loyalty I owe 
so much both in the Chair and m my present position — ^the Home Secretary who 
puts forward the views of my department so ably in this House, Mr Thompson 
and others Then m this Council very old fnends some of the stalwarts of the 
old Council — Sir Maneck]i Dadabhoy, Sir TJmarHayat Khan, Kaja Sir Tfarnam 
Smgh, Mr Sethna and Sardar Jogendra Smgh who are not here to-day, Mr 
Khaparde and last but not least that very old and dear friend of mine, the 
Nestor of the House, Sir Dinshaw Wacha who gives us the fruit of his long 
expenence with the fire of youth Long may he contmue to do so I Then 
there are other fnends whom I have met in this Council who attend its meet- 
mgs so regularly and have done so much to give that corporate existence 
to this Council, of which I am so proud — Saiyid Piaza Ah and Sir Arthur 
Froom who has set by his regular attendance a good example to some of his 
European colleagues and my distmguished friend from Bihar who speaks one 
word with great firmness 

It 18 not m the probabihty of thmgs that we shall all assemble together 
I therefore asked you. Sir, to permit me to break the rules of the House and 
I hope you and the House will pardon me I have received from this Council 
the greatest kmdness both m the Chair and as representing Government The 
Council has been the means of my renewmg many old friendships and makmg 
new ones, and. I can honestly say that when I leave you to-day it is with 
a feeling of fnendship for every Member of this Council 

The Honourable ilE J CREEAE I move, Sk, that the question 
be now put 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The ongmal question was that 
the foUowmg Resolution be adopted 

‘‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that ho do accept the 
pnnciple underlymg the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that he 
do givo early consideration to the detailed recommendations therem cont&med for im- 
provements m the machmery of Government” 

To wbicb an amendment has been moved 

“ That the word ' and ’ after the words ‘ Reforms Inquiry Committee ’ be omitted » 
the word ^effect ’ bo substituted for the word ‘ consideration ’ , and at the end of the 
Resolution the followmg words be added, namely 

* ‘ and that be do take mto careful consideration the recommendations contamed m 
the mmonty report 

The Honourable Satvtd RAZA ALI Will you put it, Sir, m two parts, 
the first part and the second part separately I 
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The Honoueablb the PEESIDBNT The queBtion is 

“ That in the onginal resolution the word ‘ effect ’ be substituted for the word ‘ con- 
sideration ’ ” 

The motion was negatived 

The Honourable the PRESEDENT The question is 

“ That the word ‘ and ’ after the words ‘ Reforms In^^uiry Committee ’ be omitted 
and at the end of the Resolution the following words be added, namely 

‘ and that he do take mto careful consideration the recommendations contained in 
the minority report ’ ” ^ 

The motion was negatived by 28 votes against 7 

The Honourable the PRESHDENT Order, order The question 
is that the following Resolution be adopted 

" This Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that he do accept the 
principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that he 
do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therem contamed for improve- 
ments m the machmery of Government” 

The motion was adopted 
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TFe<?nes{?ay, 16ih September 1925 

RESOLUTION RE STANDING COMMITTEES TO DEAL WITH BILLS 
RELATING TO HINDU LAW AND MUHAMMADAN LAW 

The HoKotFEABLE Me J CRERAR (Home Secretaiy) Sir, I 
move 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that fn order to 
give effect to the recommendation m paragraph 120 of the Report of the Eeforms Inquiry 
Committee the Indian Legislative Piies and the Standmg Orders of this House be amended 
£0 ns to provide as foUoira 

(a) tivcT Standing Conmittees, one to deal mCh Bills relating to Bindn Lbtv and the 
other with Biils relating to Muhammadan Law shall be appointed , 

(h) appointments to these Committees shnU he made by a Committee of Selection 
the Members of vhfch shall be appointed at one of tlie first meetings of the 
Council to he held in each year and should hold office for one year from the 
date of nomination ; 

(c) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the President, and the Leader of th® 

House supplemented up to a total number of fi members on a motion moved 
by the Leader of the House so as to represent the mam divisions of opmion 
in this House , 

(d ) the Standing Committee for Bills relating to Hindu Law si all consist of the 

Honourable the Home Member, the Honourable the Law Member, if they 
' are Members of the Council, and 16 Hindu Members nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, so as to mclude persons well versed in Hindu Law and 
representatives both of the orthodox and reforming sections of the Hindu 
Community, 

(e) the constitation of the Standmg Committee for Muhammadan Law shall be similar 

to that of the Committee on Hindu laiw except for the substitubon of 10 
Muhammadan Members for the 16 Hindu Members; 

(f) the Members of each Standing Committee shall hold office for one year but may 

be renominated by the Committee of SeFection in success! ve years , 

({/) a Bill vhich has been referred to the Standmg or a special Select Committee m 
one House shall not be referred to the Standmg Committee or a special 
Select Committee m the other House, 

(h) as soon as leave is given to mtrodoco a Bill other than a Government Bill and 
subject to paragraph (ff) as soon as a Bih other than a Government Bill 
vhich has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of this House, 
if the Bill IS certified by the President to relate to Hindu or Muhammadan 
Law, it shaU be referred to the Standing Committee concerned without 
further motion ; 

(t) the Standing Committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to circulate 
a BiU, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported to the 
Council , 

(j) tl't further procedure in the Council after the report of the Standing Committee 
1 “ rcceiicd ?! c’l Le the same as the procedure on receipt of the report of a 
Sell t CouiiDitfce ” 
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Tins, Sir, is a some-uliat lengthy Kesolution and raises a question of great 
practical importance, but nevertheless it is not one on which I need detain 
the House at any very great length The origin of the recommendation 
V, bich was made hr the Reforma Inqmrj' Committee and which is now put 
in precise and detailed form before the House really goes back to a condition 
of thiugs wluch has long been the cause of concern and attention to those 
interested m our legislati\ e processes It has frequently been complained 
by members of nearly ei^ery commumty in India having a special code of 
religious rites and usages or of social ntes and usages that the safe^ards 
provided by our constitution for premature and ill-considered legislation 
are in some respects defective - Those safeguards, as Honourable Members 
are aware, are pnncipall}’- tv o first of all, the necessity, m the event of any 
measure invohmg the ntes and usages of commumties in India being 
moved, of obtaining the sanction of the Governor General Furthermore, m 
respect of provinaal measures having the same bearing on social or rehgious 
rites and usages, there is a certain provision for reservation That, however, 
it has been contended by the cntics of our legislative procedure, is not enough 
Government have been diversely cnticised from tvo pomts of view They 
have been cnticised by advanced opimon for an alleged hesitation and 
reluctance themselves to bnng forward important measures of social reform 
aSecting the usages of Indian commumties They have been cnticised and 
perhaps even more stringently criticised for acqmescing m, or promoting, 
what has been represented as premature and lU-considered attempts at 
innovation in these matters How^ Sir, it is not for me at this stage — nor 
am I concerned at this stage — to pronounce upon the nghts and wrongs 
of that particular controversy, but it is a difference of opmion which is 
reflected m almost cveiy great community of Indian society and m almost 
every phase of opimon It is reflected even m this House I have myself 
been reproached by my Honourable and learned friend opposite with the 
fact that Government legislation m these matters no longer recalls those 
spacious days when drastic and summary legislation was brought m to abolish 
such usages as mte or female infanticide On the other hand, it was only a 
few days ago that my Honourable fnend Lala Ram Saran Das, took entuely 
the opposite pomt of view WcU, Su, the real solution of these two divergent 
pomts of view will necessarily be a matter of tune and development It will 
be necessary I thmk for the zeal of the mor^: ardent reformers to realise — 
as Government have themselves realised — ^that they hke Government must 
accommodate themselves to the forces of pubhc opmion Legislation on 
these matters may be easy enough to put upon the Statute-book, but it wdl 
not become really effective unless it is supported by a reasonable preponder- 
ance of effective pubhc opmion m the commumties concerned On the 
other hand, those who take the stnctly orthodox pomt of view wdl, I think, 

m due course learn that they also will be compelled — I will not say-entirely 

to abandon their position and to move with the tunes Perhaps the solution 
will be that ortnodox opmion wfll m the end be best exercised, not m obstruct- 
ing but m gmdmg and moderating the actmties of those who desire more 
rapid reforms, and this will perhaps m the end give us as a resultant progres- 
sive but at the same tune prudent legislation 
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Now, Sir, the proposition which I havo to lay before the House, as I hav« 
explained, does not purport to offer any solution, or at least any complete 
Bolution, of that fundamental controversy But it does afford a practical 
moans of enaurmg that some of the coniplamte which have been made with 
regard to our legislative methods and ivith regard to some of the measures 
which havo actually come before us — of ensuring that these measures will 
receive an export examination by persons leally qualified to evamme and 
to pronounce upon their merits It will ensure further that all opimon — 

I will not say enlightened opinion, nor u ill I say obscurantist opmion, — 
but all opmion legitimately concerned in these matters will have a full, 
a fair, and an impartial hearing The procedure which we propose is 
borrowed from the procedure of the House of Commons Briefly speaking, 
it mvoh es the appointment by this House of a Selertmg Committee on th« 
motion of the Honourable the Leader of the House That Selectmg Committee 
will be charged with the duty of nommatmg two Committees who will be 
concerned respectively with Muhammadan and with Hindu Law The 
members of those Committees will hold office ordinarily for one year, but 
may be continued in their membership if it is considered desirable by the 
Selecting Committee 

The procedure proposed will refer only to Bills brought m by private Mem- 
bers, that 18 to say, Government measures for reasons which I do not think 
I need enlarge upon, — will not come within the operation of these rules It 
does not follow that, if a Government measure is brought m which does 
impinge upon matters of rehgious or social usage, such a measure wiU not or 
cannot be referred to a Committee of this kind In the ordmary process 
of reference to Select Committee it might be perfectly practicable m any parti- 
cular case to arrange that a Select Committee should be the same body - 
though under a different title as the Standmg Committee for which these 
proposals provide 

• 

I have only one word more to say and it is this It wiU be observed that 
these proposals are mtended to apply m the first mstance only to the Indian 
Legislature itself It wiU depend a great deal upon the result of the expen- 
ment whether we shall proceed further and suggest that the same procedure 
should also be adopted in the Provmces The prmciples however of the mea- 
sure are such as to promise that the experiment will attam a very consider- 
able degree of success It is m that hope and m the hope that the House will 
concur m ray general conclusions, that I leave the matter entirely open 
I only wish to ascertam the sense of the House m this matter, and I hope it 
wiU concur both in my anticipations and m my conclusions 

The Honottbabeb Mb V BAMADAS PANTULU (Madras • Non- 
Muhammadan) Sir, after hsterang to the very careful and able speech of the 
Hononxable Mr Crerar I regret I cannot accede to the principle of this Eesolu- 
tion First of aU, Sir, I am frankly and very strongly opposed to the crea- 
tion of these communal compartments m the Legislature I do not concede for 
a moment that m matters of legislation on Hindu and Muhammadan junspru- 
dence, these committees which are to be constituted should consist of either 
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wholly Hindus or wholly Mussalmans I should certainly not forego the ser- 
vices of eminent Muhammadan lawyers m matters relating to Hindu law, nor 
do I think that our Muhammadan fnends could be so exclusively communal 
m their outlook as to deny themselves the services of such Hindu jnnsts as 
their committee may need After all the Legislature has to act as a whole 
and ought not to set up expert bodies on communal hues I know enough 
of such experts m vanoiis bodies on which I serve and I do not want to see 
the prmciple apphed here 

Secondly, Sir, if the Honourable Mr Crerar hopes that representative 
opmion will be secured by a sort of double distillation — ^the House appomtmg 
6 gentlemen to constitute a selection committee and the 6 appomtmg 16 mem- 
bers of the Hindu community m their turn, who will be representative of the 
Hindu co mmuni ty — ho is very much mistaken It depends on who the 6 
gentlemen on the Selection Committee are and which 15 members they will 
select for the Standing Committee If he thinks that either those 6 gentle- 
men on the Selection Committee or the 15 gentlemen they choose will command 
the confidence of the country, I should say he is not calculatmg aright Only 
the other day we passed a very important measure dealmg with testamen- 
tary and mtestate succession which affected most largely Europeans 
and Indian Christians That emanated from a committee of Hindu and 
Muhammadan lawyers and there was not a smgle complamt about the value 
of th e work turned out by them Therefore I think on pnnciple this thmg 
18 very vicious I have read very carefuUy paragraph 120 of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee’s Report which deals with this question and the reasons 
they adduce there are not convincmg They pomt out at page 98 

“ The existing constitution does already contain general protections against legis- 
lation affecting the rehgion or rehgious rites and usages of any class of Bntish subjects 
in India Previous sanction for the introduction of any such measure in the Central 
Legislature is required by section 67 of the Act If it has not been previously sanctioned 
any such measure passed m a local Legislature must be reserved for the conmderatiou of 
the Governor General under the Reservation of Bills Rules ” 

They go on to say however 

“ The further provisiona which we consider are required are provisions to secure that 
such legislation shall not be passed without thorough exanunation by persona well versed 
m the law of the commumty concerned.” 

I cannot follow this later statement Their recommendation about 
the constitution of Conmuttees is not followed The majonty report says 

“ It might be found advisable for the Standmg Committee and the Selection Committee 
to be Jomt Standmg Committees and a Jomt Selection Committee of the two Chambers ” 

I do not think that is proposed now I think each House is to have its 
own Standmg Committees and its own Select Committee If the proposal 
was that of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, that the Standmg Committees 
and the Selection Committees should be set up at least as Jomt Committees 
of both Chambers, there rmght be some sense m the proposal , but if the two 
Houses are to have their own Selection Committees and their own expert 
bodies, I think the result will be really disastrous Then I may also pomt 
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out that tlie minority, which consisted of such very eminent junsts as Sir 
vSivaswamy Aiycr, Mr Jinnah and Dr .Sapru, were opposed to this At page 
193 of the report the minority oppose this proposal and say 

“ As rognrdB the rccommcndfitions of the mnjont} m parngreph 120 of their report 
■wo have considered their rccommondnlioiis While mc appreemte the importance of the 
Buhject we feel that under the present Ckinatitution scotion 07(2) provides a sufficient safe 
guard against any hasty or ill advised measure aflccting the rcJigion or religious ntes and 
usages of nnv class of British aubjeots in India Wo recognise that, having regard to the 
conditions m India, it is not easy nt all times to drau a sharp lino between social and rch- 
giouB usages While wo understand the spint of caution which lias led the majonty of 
our colleagues to recommend the appointment of Standing Committees of the Legislature 
lor social legislation, wo do not feel ourselves justificil m committing oarsches, more par- 
ticularly because wo think the subject has not been sifted in the manner in which it might 
have been We think that the importance of the subject should bo borne in mind when the 
Constitution is ronsed and the legislature are made truly responsible ” 

I entirely associate myself ivith these v’cighty obsenmiions of the 
minority report and this attempt to legislate piecemeal, to give effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report according to the resolution brought 
forward the other day which some of us very seriously opposed, is I think a 
procedure which ought not to commend itself to this House 

Coming to the details of this Resolution, I will only deal with two of its 
clauses Clause (p) is one to which I am particularly opposed 

Clause (g) says 

a Bill •which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee m 
one House shall not bo roferred to the Standing Committee or a Special 
Select Committee in the other House , ” 

I really do not see why it should be so Supposmg a Bill ongmates in this House 
and is referred to a Standmg Committee of this House, I do not see why the 
Assembly sbould forego tbo advantage of bavmg a Select Committee of its 
own or a Standmg Committee of its own to consider a Bill which may be of 
considerable importance It is a matter of opmion and I know that m this 
matter tbo Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and myself differ very greatly He 
has very great faith m this House, I have httle or none Sir Manoclqi Dadabhoy 
may not attach any importance to a report of a Committee of the other House 
He said so on many occasions On the other hand I have faith m the Committees 
of the other House But when it comes to a difference of opinion between 
a man like myself and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the House may probably agree 
with him But there is no reason to deprive each House of the benefit of the 
advice of its own Committee So it is a provision which will not work har- 
momously and will not be m the mterests of the Legislature Indeed I am 
unable to see what was at the back of the mmd of the Honourable mover of 
the Resolution I for one do not see the prmciple mvolved m the suggestion 

Then again, Sir, in clause (4) there is one matter to which I take senous 
exception It says 

“ As soon aa leave is given to introduce a Bill otter ttan o Government Bill and 
subject to paragraph [g) as soon aa a Bill other than a Government Bill which 
has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of this House, if the 
Bill IS certified by the President to relate to Hindu or Muhammadan Law 
it shall be referr^ to the Standing Committee concerned wthout further 
motion " 
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Sir, the object of this I umlerctand is thatm matters of Eocialleghlation the 
matter ivonld be sifted bj the Standmg Committees Even if Government 
undertake social legislation I do not see why they seek to exempt tbcmseU es 
from the operations of this Ecsolution In fact the' people object more strong- 
ly to legislation by Government m social and religions matters than to legis- 
lation by private mdnduals If my Honourable fnend Sir Deva Prasad 
SarvadbikaiT brought forrrarda Bill relatmgto Hindu lav- it vonld necessar- 
ily go to the Standmg Committee although my Honourable fnend kno^s the 
position and knows tbe sentiments of tbe Hindus and tbeir customs and usagf^ ; 
vet if my Honourable fnend Z-Ir Crerar brmgs in a Bill on behalf of the Govern- 
ment m this House, it need not go before this Committee Therefore aH 
the advantages that are claimed for this Committee and all the benefits whi-'h 
are said to be secured by this representative opmion of the experts on this 
body, are cast away to the mnds as soon as Government try to legislate in 
social matters If there is anv sense in this Besolution, it is the Go^emiaent 
that ought to protect themselves by the opmion of experts in Hindu and 
klubanimadan law when they seek to legislate on these matters and shotfd be 
anxious to strengthen their hands by tbe opinions of experts stting in tLe=e 
Committees Instead of doing t^-at they exempt thenrelres from the oneration 
of these Committees and they claim a right to proceed with social iegt^^lac on 
nthout the necessriy of reference to the Standing Comimttees. I thzi& that is 
putting things in the rc“erse order. 
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3e days to certain people what a red rag is to a bull People unfortunately 
e pleasure in introducing these expressions even when there are no commund 
stions involved If 1 foUowed my Honourable friend, j\Ir Eamadas 
itulu, con ectly, he IS opposed to the setting up of these Committees because 
thinks that they will be communal committees which will not lead to the 
;enng of a spirit of nationalism in the countr}' or to the fusion of comniuni- 
His point was, if I followed him correctly, “ Why have two Committees ^ 
y not have one Committee and entrust both tasks to that Committee 
V, I am free to admit that there is some force in that argument, but I think 
Honourable friend is entirely wrong when he says that under the terms 
he Resolution one Committee will consist exclusively of Muhammadans 
[ the other of Hindus If my Honourable friend will look at the terms 
ihe Resolution, he will find that it will be open to the Committee that is 
deal with Hmdu law to have one or two Muhammadans Similarly, it 
i be open to the kluhammadan Committee to have one or two Hindu members 
fact, it may be that some of those members will be officials All the dame 
5 not correct to say that they will consist exclusively of Hindus and Muliara- 
dans But making a present of that fact to my Honourable friend, I ask — ■ 
here any great harm, really if Hindus are appointed to deal with Hindu 
lal rites and customs and usages and Muhammadans to deal with Muhammad- 
rites and customs and usages ^ I do not think my Honourable friend 
1 find that these Committees on the whole, if they are constituted on these 
IS to which he is opposed, will work less^ satisfactonly than would be the 
e if his objections were to find acceptance at the hands of the Council My 
uom-able friend is strongly opposed to the constitution of these Committees 
foreshadowed m the Resolution. The Honourable Sir Beva Prasad Sar- 
Ihikary accorded his strong support to him on that point The short 
at, Sir, 18 this It appears from the terms of the Resolution that these Corn- 
tees will be appointed m all likelihood — ^the point is not clear — by the Gov- 
ment and that the elective prmcipleivill not be put into force so far as the 
stitution of these Committees is concerned Now I am free to admit that 
terms of the Resolution are rather vague It may be that the personnel 
.he Standing Committees wiU be in the hands of the Committee of Selection 
I they will fill all the posts by a process of selection and appointment, or it 
y be that the Government will give the right to this Council to elect a large 
portion of the members of the Committee As I have submitted, the 
nt is rather vague, but so far as I am concerned I am for the two Houses of 
Indian Legislature being certainly given the right to elect at least half of 
members of the Standing Committee or Committees as the case may be 
3 Honourable Mr Khaparde also made that pomt Sir, it is very impor- 
t that all these Committees should not be appointed either by Government 
by the Selection Board or by any other body, but the two^ouses should 
tamly be given a right to elect a large proportion of the members In the 
cd place, objection was taken by two of the Honourable Members, the 
nourable Mr Ramadas Pantulu and the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sar- 
Ihikary, as to how these two Standing Committees will set to work The 
istion was put, I bebevc, by the Honourable Mr Ramadas Pantulu very 
arly, “ Will each House have Standing Committee of its own or will there 
a Joint Committee of the two Houses V’ Now, Sir, if each House is going 
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to liave ifci own Committee, we could no doubt make a beginning, but lor obvi- 
ous reasons difficulties will certainly be experienced m tlie working of the sys- 
tem It would be much better if y c were to have a Jomt Standing Committee 

of the tv 0 Houses for each system of laws And 1 think each House would 
bo m a better position to Jielp to improve all rude, crude, and undigested 
matter that is sometimes put forward before this House and especially before 
the other House by some hlombers in the form of Bills I lor one. Sir, would 
suggest to the Government to give careful consideration to the last words / 
of the majonty report contamed in paragraph 120 They say 

“ It might be found nd visable Tor the Standing Committees and the Selection Committee 
to bo Joint standing Committees and a Joint Seicchon Committee of the two Chambers ’ - 

I find that that particular portion of the recommendation has not been given 
ellcct to m the Hesnluhon proposed 

* 

One objection put forward by my Honourable friend, Mr Hamadaa 
Pantulu, was that this Bcsolution should not find acceptance at our hands 
because the minonty portion of the Sluddiman Comrmttee was opposed to it 
He cited a certain passage from page 193 Now, Sir, on lookmg mto the report 
of the mmonty it appears that the mmonty made some casual remarks on this 
suggestion which was defimtely made in a careful manner by the majonty. 
The reason why the mmonty was opposed — ^if my Honourable fnend will loot 
at page 193 — ^is that according to the minonty, the majonty had not sufficient 
matcnal, had not sufficient evidence at its disposal to make any specific re- 
commendations on the subject "We are not bound by the report either of 
the majonty or the mmonty. We are to go mto the grounds on which their 
opinions arc based Now, if Honourable Members wiU analyse the grounds, 
they will find that that is the sole ground tliat has been assigned I for one am 
not prepared to accjpt this particular suggestion of the mmonty After aU, 
these committees are going to be an expenment and as my Honourable fnend, 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary has pomted out, we have allowed five years to 
elapse without domg anythmg It is high time that we set ourselves to work 
in nght earnest" If this expenment works out aU nght, so far so good It 

will be open to us to consider improvements on it 
1 p,y- n it works to the disadvantage of the commumty 

we will certainly discontmue it 

Another objection was taken by my Honourable fnend Mr Eamadas 
Pantulu particularly to clause { 3 ) wliich says 

“ a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee m one House 
shall not be referred to the Standmg Committee or a Special Select Committee m the other 
House.” 

He said tbat was very unsatisfactory and it would work to the prejudice of 
the other House Now my Honourable fnend wiU see tbat this recommenda- 
tion m all bkebhood is based on Eule 29 of the Legislative Eules which are m 
force to-day That particular rule, rule 2 ^, says that any member may move 
as an amendment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and, if such 
motion IS canned, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee provided that 
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the Bill hfts not alreadv been referred to a Select Committee of the origmatimr 
Chamher or to a Joint Committee of both Cliambcrs I believe that n the 
principle that has been accepted , that is the principle I believe on which the 
Resolution is based Then as regards the troubles of private Members vho 
are used to promoting Bills my Honourable friend has pointed out that this 
Resolution will work hardship so far as they are concerned, whereas it would 
leave intact the arena of legislative activities of Government This point has 
already been answered by in v Honourable friend Mr KJirvparde Government 
legislation as a rule is undertaken with great care and after consultation with 
pubbe opinion and certainly with Local Gov ernments , whereas if a private 
Member takes it into his head to bring forward any legislative proposal, 
ho sometimes drafts his Bill on a postcard Bills have actuaUv been drafted 
oj postcards and have been sent to the Legislative Department , and if he 
gives one month’s notice to the Legislative Department he has the right to 
bring it forward For that reason it "is by no means unreasonable that the 
activities of private Members be mcluded ifl the scope of the Resolution Sir, 
I think on the whole the Resolution seeks to introduce an improvement on the 
existing system It mav be that some of the provisions can certainly be im- 
proved and bettered Yet I think looking to the fact that this is the last but 
one day when we are sittmg, I hope my Honourable colleagues wiU give their 
support to this Resolution, leaving it open to Government and this Council 
to modify its scope in the hght of the experience that may be gathered after 
it has been in force for some time 


The IIoitOURABLE Mr G A NATESAH I move, Sir, that the question 
be now put 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, I do 
ndt propose to detam the House for more than a very few mmutes , but I wish 
to explam rather more exphcitly than I did m my opemng speech that if there 
had been any considerable opposition to this Resolution it was not my pur- 
pose to have pressed it But m view of the preponderance of opinion on be- 
half of the Resolution which has been clearly shown by the House, I think 
I can properly and m accordance with the preponderance of opmion express- 
ed, ask the House to adopt the Resolution 


I have only one or two words to say m reply to the cnticisms which have 
been made on the Resolution by my Honourable and learned friend oppo- 
site I have only a few words to say because the work of replying to the 
greater part of these criticisms has been taken off my shoulders by the 
speeches of my Honourable and learned fnends Mr. Khaparde and Saiyid 
Raza Ah, and I gather that my Honourable friend Six Deva Prasad 
Barvadhikary was on the whole disiiosed to accept the general proposition 
without comnuttmg himself to the particular detaib Indeed, Sir, a course 
we at one tune contemplated was to submit to the House a Resolution 
merely endorsing m general terms the recommendations of tiie Mapnty 
Committee and from the course of the discussion I think I may infer that a 
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proposition of that character would have been adopted practically unani- 
mously and practically inthout modification We took the other course 
of putting a more detailed^Echeme before the House because we deemed it 
fair that the House should have a verj clear conception of what they com- 
mitted themselves to m modifying and rcgulatmg their own procedure 
With regard to tlie suggestions which have been made on the matters of 
detail I am very much irldebted to Honourable Members who have made 
them, and I can assure the House that m any further action which we may 
take upon the Resolution, assuming as I venture now to assume that the 
House vnll adopt it, we shall pay very close attention to all these criti- 
cisms and all those suggestions 

Thb Hokoukable the president The question is — 

*' That the Resolution* on tho paper be adopted." 

The motion was adopted 

•See pngo 482 ante 
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"Wednesday, 9lh •September, 1925 
RESOLUTION RE EKANCHISE FOR WOIVIEN, 

The Hon^ourabi-e SIr J CRERAR (Home Secretary) I move 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that ho do> 
proceed to make the arnondments in tho Electoral Rules required to give effect to rccom- 
mondations Nos 8 and 9 in tho Majority Report of tho Reforms Inquiry Coihmittcc^” 

I tbnk, Sir, I shall discharge my obligations m regard to this Resolution 
if I explain as briefly and concisely as possible, firstly, what the genesis of 
these recommendations was , secondly, what the precise effect of the recom- 
mendations IS, and thirdly, what procedure ft would be necessary to adopt 
in the event of the House accepting this Resolution Now, Sir, firstly as 
regards the genesis of these recommendations, we have ito gO ))ack to tlie 
provisions of the Government of India Act and the rules framed thereunder, 
and the opinions expressed by the Joint Select Committee both on tlic Bill 
itself, as it then was, and on the Rules Tlie first point to observe is that the 
Government of India Act itself imposes no disqualifications on the ground 
of sex in the matter of admission to the electoral rolls or m that of the nght 
to stand for a scat either on the Local Legislative Councils or on cither Chamber 
of the Central Lcgihlature As there is no statutory provision of that charac- 
ter, it IS open to the Governor Gcncial in Council to make such provisions m 
that respect as he considers fit Now, when the rules were first under 
consideration, the Jornt Select Committee expressed their opinion on the- 
general question of franchise for women in the following terms 

“ Tlio question whottior women sliould or should not bo admitted to tho franchise on 
tho same tenns ns men should bo left to tho non ly elected Legislative Council of each prov- 
ince to BCttlo by Resolution Tho Government of India should bo inatruotcd to make 
ruka BO that, if a IvCgisIativo Council so voted, women might be put upon the register of 
voters in that proiinco The Committee hasc not felt able to settle tins question tliom- 
f elves, OS urged by tho majority of witncEscs -who appeared before them. It scoms ta 
them ” — 


and this is important. — 

“ to go deep into the social system and susccptibilitfes of India, and tbcrcforo, to bo a 
question which can only, uilli any prudence, be settled m accordance with the wishes 
of Indiana themselves ns constitutionally expressed ” , ^ 

The matter was further dealt with b> the Joint Select Committee in their 
Report on tho draft Rules, and tlicy observed as follows Their observation 
vluch I am about to quote relates to the electoral rules for the Legislative 
Councils of tlie provinces 

*' The second proviso lo Rule 7 for all Conncils carries out tho recommendation of 
tho Committee in coniipcticm v ith the Bill relating to Women’s Frnnchii’c Without in any 
wnj moilifving tiicir views on fins suhjeet, the Committee think it essential that a eon- 
tilitutional cliangc of tins imjiortn nee should ho effected only as tho result of a gcmimo and 
fonsidtixil opinion of the majontj of the Ckiuncil, and they have therefore provided that 
iK’fort a Resolution on the subject ean he moved, tho mover must give not less than one 
month’s notice of his intention to move.” 
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Now, Sir, that is a reference — ^1 should make this perfectly cleat — to the 
electoral rules of the local legislative Councils, and the proviso referred t6 
by the Committee stands m those rules m therfoUowmg terms 

■' “ Provided further that if a Resolution is passed by the Council, after not less than onn 
month’s notice has been given of an intention to move such a Resolution, recommending 
that the sex disqualification for registration should be removed either m respect of women 
generally or any class of women, the Local Government shall make regulations providmg 
that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not be disqualified for tegis- 
tration by reason only of them sex ” 

The House will observe that this proviso contemplates that if a Resolu- 
tion of the character desctibed is passed by a locnl Legislative Councn, the 
Local Government are bound to give effect to it by regulation Now, Sir, 
from the case of the local Legislative Coimcds we pass on to the casfe of thd 
Indian Legislature, atfd, m particular, to what we ate directly concerned with 
to-day, namely, the Council of State. 


The Jomt Select Committee observe as follows : 

“ Changes have been made m the rules for the Indian Legislature similar to those 
described m paragraphs 8, 9 and 10. Rut with regard to women’s franchise the Committee 
have thought it desirable to safeguard them original mtention that the decision 
of this question for each provmce should rest with the Provmcial Legislature, and they 
have accordingly provided that a Resolution by either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
m favoim of enfranchising women as voters for that Chamber shall have effect in a prov- 
ince only if the provmce has itself already taken this step for its own ComiciL 

Now there are two pomts wbich I wfsi to emphasise ansingout of this. 
The first is that these recommendations refer solely to the fianchise, that is 
to say, to the admission of women to the electoral rolls as voters , they do 
not relate to tlie admission of vomen to the rigbt to stand as candidates for 
either local Legislative CouncDs or for the Indian Legislature That is a 
separate issue which I shall deal with separately Tlie second pomt to v hicb 
I wish to invite the verv close attention of the House is this, that the Jomt 
Select Committee expressly contemplated that the initiative m this matter 
shoull be firstly m the hands of the local Legislature, and, when the question 
developed mto a question of whether women should be entitled to vote for 
a constituency of the Council of State, it should be necessary that there should 
be agreement between the local Legislative Council concerned and the Lo^mcil 
of State Effect has duly been given to the recommendations ot the Jomt 
Select Committee on this pomt I read a few moments ago the promso relat- 
mg to women’s franchise as it appears m the 

Legislative Councils I will now read the proviso to electora Lo 7 a§ it 
aflects the constitution of this House It is ss follows 
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after one month’s notice has been gucn, for a ‘Resolution to be moved m this 
Council confinning and taking advantage of the procedure nlloved by the 
electoral rules and concurrently it v ill be necessary tliat a similar Resolution m 
the local Lcgislatue Councils be passed Tlie consequential regulations hasong 
been made the procedure vill then be complete and women, so far as this Council 
IS concerned and in so far as the pro\ inces which have taken advantage of the 
pro\nsion of the rules are concerned, will be entitled to vote m constituencies 
of this Council and to sit as candidates for membership of this Council I 
should remark that what I ha\e narrated to the House applies not only to elec- 
tion but also to uominatioh, that is to say, women otherwise possessing the 
necessary qualifications for election to the House would also be eligible for 
nomination And I further wish to pomt out that on the very importaht 
matter of procedure the Reforms Inquiry Committee say — 

“ Wo would require tbnt the Resolutions to bo passed for tho purpose should hem 
addition to tho Resolutions ncccssnrj for thorcino\nl of the disquahficationfor being an 
elector in an> of tho legislative bodies concerned ” 

In other words, m order that the issues may be perfectly clear and precise, 
tho question of the admission of women to vote and the question of their ad- 
mission to candidature for the Legislatures should bo considered and debated 
as separate issues The question then before the House is that they do endorse 
these recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and they do move 
the Governor General in Council to amend electoral rule 5 in such manner 
that, if the Council subsequently affirms its desire that tho restriction on 
women standmg as candidates for election to this Council be removed, and if 
' the necessary concurrent Resolutions are passed by tho local Legislatures 
concerned, then that restriction will bo removed That is the issue before 
the House I do not mtend to say anythmg on the merits I have con- 
tented myself with explammg the situation as it stands, the situation which 
this House must take into account The object of this Resolution is not m 
any way to deflect or gmdc the conclusions of Honourable Members but simply 
to ascortam the sense of tho House I move. Sir, the Resolution standmg in 
my name 

The Honourable 1\Ir V RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Muhammadan) . Sir, while thankmg the Honourable Mr Crerar for the 
Resolution he ha® brought forward to amend the electoral rules in regard 
to women franchise, I beg with your leave to move an amendment to that 
Resolution I shall first read the amendment and then explam my position 
The amendment is — 

“ That the folloumg words bo added at the end of the Resolution, namelv 

‘ And to remove tho sex disqualification m tho matter of registration on the Elec- 
toral Roll of persons who aro otherwise qualified to vote m the election t-o 
tho Council of Slate ’ ” 

Sir, on the 24th March 1925 I asked this question — 

“ Will the Government be pleased to state whether any proposal is under consider- 
ation to amend the rules relating to election to the Council of State with a view to enable 
women who otherwise possess the presenbod qualification to vote and stand as candidates 
at tho next election to the Council of State ” 

And the Honourable Mr Crerar repbed 

“ Under Rule 7 (1) (b) of the Council of State Electoral Rules 
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The Honourable Mr J CRERATl I rase to a point of order, Sir I 
muoh. regret interrupting the Honourable Member, but I fear there is some mis- 
apprehension -with regard to tlio amendment I subnut, Sir, that the second 
part of the Honourable Member’s amendment is outside the scope of my 
Resolution If I understand the Honourabl e Moraher ’s amendment correctly, it 
18 intended to bo a Resolution of the land provided for m the second proviso 
to rule 7 of the doctoral rides My Resolution does not refer to the sojond 
proviso to rule 7 It is an entirely separate issue raising cluefly, as I have already 
explained, the question not of the right of women to vote but the right of women 
to bo candidates for election I submit, therefore, that the second part of the 
Honourable Member’s amendment ought to bo moved as a separate Resolution 
and that it is not withm the scope of the Resolution which I have placed before 
the House 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Will the Honourable the Hojne 
Secretary say exactly what ho means by the second part of the Honourable Mr , 
Ramadas Pantulu’s amendment * 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAR I understood, Sir, that the Honour- 
able Member moved this as the second part of his amendment 

“ au(J to romovo Ihc sox diequalifiontion m tlio matter of registration on tho Electoral 
lofl of per ons who oro othorwso quabfiod to vote m tlio election to the Council of State ” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT That is m feet the whole of the 
fimendment moved by the Honourable Mr Ramadas Pantulu 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAR . That is the matenal part of it 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The whole of it The Honour- 
able Member did not move the portion which possibly is m the Honourable 
Homo Secretary’s bands. 

It seems to be very difficult for me to rhlo that the Honourable Member’s 
amendment which he proposes to move to the Resolution is not withm the 
scope of the Resolution There are after all two parte of the Resolution moved 
by the Honourable the Home Secretary The ffist part of it deals with the 
right to vote , but, as the remainder of the Resolution brmgs m both aspect 
of the case — the right to vote and the nght to stand as a candidate — ^I think the 
Honourable Mr Ramadas’s amendment must be bold to be witlun the ecope 
of the Resolution. I find a little difficulty, I must confess, m imderstandmg 
it, but perhaps the Honourable Member wiU explain it Ho suggests the re- 
moval of the sox disquahficatiou The sex disquahfication for voting has, 
as ho IS probably aware, already been removed in some cases, and it can be 
removed m others I understand that his mtention is to remove the sex 
disquahfication absolutely and not leave it to the happemng of certain contm- 
genciea Perhaps the Honourable Member wiU explain that m his speech 

The Honourable Mr V RAMADAS PANTULU Sir, I shall just 
nontmue what I was saymg. The Honourable Mr Qrerar gave the foUowmg 
reply to my question . 

“ Under rule 7 (1) (6) of the Council of State electoral rules, women aro not entitled 
to have thoir names registered on the olootoral roll of that body , but if a Resolution is 
passed by this House after not loss than one month’s notice has been given rocommendmg 
the removal of the sox disqualification for registration, the Governor General m Council, 
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tintlcr llic pccond proviso to the finid sub rule, is required to make regulations providing 
that voinen or a cln-JS of vonicn slinll not ho disqiinhficd for registration as electors fqr tho 
I^egislatno Council of their pro\mcc This question is therefore one for action by this 
Council and not bj tlie Go\ornnicnt of Lidia As the Honourable Member is avrare such a 
Besolution vas passed b\ ( ho LogislativcAsserablvui February 1922, but that Resolution 
ntlects electors for that both oiil\ As rcgartls tho disqualification from being a 
candidate I refer tho Honourable Jlcmbor to paragraph 67 of tho Report of tho Reforms 
Inquin Committee The rccomincndation contained in this paragraph is at present under 
tho consideration of the Goacnimcnt of India ” 

Sir, in pursuance of tins rcpl}', I sent a Kesolution asking Government to 
amend tlic electoral rules so ns to make it permissible for every -woman to 
vote and stand as a candidate Tlio position is this Under rule 6 of tbe 
electoral rules it is necessary to change the rules in order to remove sex dis- 
qualiQcalion against candidature Under rule 7 all that is necessary is to pass 
a Resolution in this House in order to remove sox disqualification agamst 
votmg and after that Resolution is passed the Governor Geneial in Council is 
required to make regulations Tliercfoie, I am now mo-vmg m the form of 
an amendment tlic Resolution of which I ga\c one mouth’s notice, by sendmg 
it on the 13th Juh , as the Honour ible Mr Crerar has himself brought a Reso- 
lution w Inch IS gcrniauc to my Resolution 

The Legislatures of four provinces have removed the disquahfication so 
far as their provuiccs aic concerned But the Council of State has not yet 
removed this disqualification and it cannot be so done unless a Resolution 
for removing this discjirlification is passed midcr the second pro-viso to the 
electoral rule 7, which rims as follows 

“ Provided further that, if a Resolution i8 passed by tJie Councd,of State after not less 
than one month’s notice has been given of nn intention to move such a Resolution, recom- 
mending that the sex disqualification for rtgiBlmtion should be removed either in respect 
of women generally or niiv cla s of women, the Governor General m Council shall make 
regulations proiidng that women or a class of women, as the case may bo, shall not bo 
disqualified for registration b^ reason onh of tbcir sex, if thoj are not so disqualified for 
registration ns electors for tho Lcgislalnc Council of their provunco ” 

Therefore, Sir, the position is this With regard to the five pro-vmces, 
namely, Bengal, Bombay, the United Provmces, Madras and Burma, there 
IS no disqualification for women so far as their local Legislatures are 
concerned If my amendment is passed, the Coimcil of State electoral rolls 
will be so revised as to include women of aU these provmces It does not 
impose any obhgation upon the Other provances to do so unless they are 
so pleased It would be open to any otlier provmces besides these five 
provunces to pass Resolutions later on to remove this sex disquahfica-tion 
m their provances Then the women of all these provances by -vaHue of this 
Resolution, as the Honourable Mr Cieiai was pleased to observe, wall be 
entitled to be registered on the electoral rolls of the Council of State 
Therefore, my amendment only covers one part, namely, the disqualification 
covered by rirle 7 That is what I venture to do 

I do not thmk many words are necessary to commend this Resolutioui 
as amended by me, for the acceptance of the House The Honourable Mr 
Crerar has not raised any difficulties with regard to vvmmen bemg enfranchised, 
and I hope this House, w hich consists of so many gallant men, vviU also not see 
any difficulty m eufranchismg women The argument, Sir, which is generally 
advanced that the women of India are illiterate and are not m a position to 
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exorcise tlio fiaiiclnso is not now acccjitod Tlicrc recently appeared m tlio 
editorial o{ an Anglo-Indian journal, winch is of a great standing in this 
country, the Statesman, a passage to this ofTcct , 

“ The ^^omon of India an a nilo nro illitcrnlc but plitorncy and ignorance arrfnot the 
Batno and it is not nocesijnrj' to Buppoio tliat Indian women arc tv anting in shrowdncBS or 
capacity Tlio tv hole history of tlio land is testimony to the contrary ’’ 

Therefore, that ticw is not really held by many The other argument 
that IB advanced is that men are superior to women in ivisdom or capacity 
It 18 now as dead as a door nail I do not think this House will revive this 
argument I therefore do not see any difficulty in commending this Resolu-- 
tion to this House So far ns my European colleagues are concernedj they know 
how their own women fought for political liberty m recent years in England 
We remember very distinctly the vmd scenes described m English papers 
some time ago ns to how those Tvomen “ marched m_resolutc processions, 
chained themselves to railings at Westminster and were forcibly fed at Hollo- 
way ” Therefore, my English brothers mil certainly sympathise To my 
Muslim brethren I mil only say one Tvord This clause is an optional and 
enablmg clause and it mil not compel any Mussalman lady who observes 
Gosha either to attend a polbng-booth or to record her vote There are Hmdu 
ladies who do not observe Gosha and who are TVillmg to attend polling-booths 
and participate in the political life of the country, and I hope that Moslem 
brethren mil not stand m their Tvay 

I have not come across any other argument against this hberty Only 
I heard the other day one Member remark — I thought it was a jocular remark — 
that I was trying to create more rivals m the field of election than there are 
already there They think that their mT cs tviII bo rivals m the election and 
their position will become difficult Sir, the proceedings of our House are 
often very dull, and, if women are alloivcd to come in and sit as Members of 
this House, it will tend to cnbvcn the proceedmgs of this House greatly I 
think their presence m the Chamber ivill attract more visitors to the Visitor’s 
Gallery than this House generally does Women are very useful noiv-a-days 
as members of various bodies I am myself a member of some bodies in 
which women sit ivith great advantage 

In the Madras Presidency ive have in our university Women Senators 
who enhghten us mth views which arc worthy of consideration and which 
carry great weight with the Senate In the Corporation of Madras we have 
lady councillors who render very valuable help to the citizens of Madras 
Therefore I think that on the Councils also there ought to be women who will 
render very great help m pobtics In fact only yesterday I came across a 
little poem which said that there is no place in nhich a woman is not and 
ought not to be The poet said — 

They talk about a Tvoman’s sphere 
As though it had a bmit 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven 
There is not a task to mankind given 
There is not a blessing or a tvoo 
Tlicre IS not a Tvhisi>or “ Yes ” or “ No ’ 

There is not a hfe or death or hirtli 
That has a feather iroight of Trorth, 

Without a woman m it 
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If slie can be evcr}’T\]ierc I do not sco ■nby sbe Cfjnnot be in this Council 
I am told lion ever that she is not m one particular place A clergyman, addres- 
sing a large audience of nomen m America, remarked, all of a sudden m the 
course of the sermon, ivhile the ladies ncre conversmg, that there was one 
place where nomcn ncre not to be found and that ^was Heaven When the 
nomcn looked aghast he quoted the follow mg passage from the Bible as his 
authonty 

" Then there was silence in Henven for one moment ” 

There may be no silence whore there are women But silence is not a 
virtue which this House need encourage We are accused of recordmg many 
silent votes for Government Women may relieve us in this matter 

Women are c\ er\ n here We cannot get on without them and if we do not 
jicld to them non of our own choice, wo ma}’ have to do so out of necessity 
later on Women have a nglit to rule this land along with men The old 
sapng IS that the hand tliat rocks the cradle rules the world If any great 
Kmgs ruled and misruled Empires nomcn ruled and misruled great Kings 
As a Councillor v oinan had a great past and has a great futiue So let us 
have nomcn in this House and they mil be able to persuade us to do what 
IS best for this country I hope that the House will not raise any difficulties 
in the matter of enfranchising nomcn both as voters and as persons entitled 
to sit in this House With these words I commend my motion 

The Hon ouit able Pir DEVA PRASAD SARYADHIKARY (West 
Bengal Non-Muhnnimadan) The amendment being somewhat ungallantly 
out of the way, I de«ire to support the motion of the Honourable the Home 
Sccrctarv, for the reasons that he has adduced, and for the further reason that 
the I\Iinoritj Beport has also supported tlus recommendation at page 188 It 
sa} s 

“ Wo recommend that omen should bo onfranchised by rules m every province and 
also should ha% o the nght to stand for oloction ” 

That is directly no doubt on the quc'stion of provmeial franchise The Mi- 
nority Report IS silent with regard to t^ie question of the Central Legislature 
but by more than imphcation is m favour of the idea underlymg the motion 
of the Honourable Mr Crerar When the proper tmie comes I have not the 
least doubt that the arguments and sentiments set out m the speech of my 
Honourable friend Mr Ramadas with which not even the most ungaUant of 
us wiU venture to disagree, will carry the day In connection with this 
Resolution it is noteworthy that Government have not waited for the pre- 
vious approval of the Legislative Assembly or this House for givmg pracLcal 
effect to the recommendation made in the Reforms Inquiry Committee’s report 
This IS right from the point of view of the canon that I should like to have laid 
down and accepted, namely, that where the Majority and the Min ority Reports 
do not disagree and where they do agree. Government should forthwith pro- 
ceed to take action It has already anticipated matters by movmg a Bill for 
the removal of certam disabihties of members of various Legislatures, and to-day 
the movmg of this Resolution also gives efiect to another lecommendation of 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee’s Report 
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That tccommcndation, as we have seen, is supported by the Minority 
Keport, and I have great pleasure m supporting this motion 

The HoNoimABLE the PRESIDENT The question is — 

“ That tho foUo'sving Resolution bo adopted 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that ho do proceed 
to make tho amendments m the electoral rules required to give effect to 
rooommcndationB Nos 8 and 9 in tho Majonty Report of tic Reforms Inquuy 
Committco’ ” 


The motion ivas adopted. 
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Tuesday, Silt Sepiembo, 193 j 

RESOLUTION BE INDTANIZATION OP THE STAPP AND ESTABLISH- 
JIENT OP THE mOH COJDHSSIONER POE INDL4. 

The Honour \nLn PIHROZE C SETHNA (Bombay Non- 
Mubammadan) Sir, I beg to move 

" That this Council rcconimeiuls to Iho Goremor General m Council that steps ho 
taken to Indianiro the stnfl and estabhshment of tho High Commissioner for India in the 
United Ivingdom ” 

One of the most important changes effected by the Government of India 
Act was the creation of tlie office of High Commissioner m the United 
Kingdom for India, n position analogous to similar appomtments made m 
the United Kingdom by the different seK-govemmg Colomes and Dommions 
^\Ticn the reforms v ere on the am il, a Committee on Home Administration 
of Affairs was appointed, vhich is better known as the Crewe Committee 
That Committee had to mqiiire mto the organisation of the India Office and 
the relations between the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
The Committee recommended that the tmie had arrived for the appomtment 
of a High Commissioner for India in the Umted Kingdom who should be paid 
out of the Indian revenues and whose work should be that of an agent to the 
Government of India The exact words in which the Committee made the 
recommendation are as follows 

“ Wo arc satisfied that tlio timo has como for a demarcation between the agency work 
of the India Office and its pohtical and administrative functions, and that the step would 
commend itself to all classes of opimon in India os marking the stage towSrds full Dominion 
status ” 

In accordance with this recommendation, the Government of India 
embodied a provision m the Act for the appomtment of a High Commissioner 
for India m England This appomtment could only be made by His Majesty 
by an Order m Council On the 13th of August 1920, such an Order was 
issued by His Majesty m Council authonsmg the Governor General of India 
m Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State for India m Council, 
to appomt a High Commissioner to work as- an agent and to perform all the 
duties perta inin g to agency busmess m England 

This Order empowered the High Commissioner to appomt aU officers, 
clerks and servants m his office The Order, however, was not unrestricted 
There were two limitations The first was that these appomtments should 
be m consonance with any general or special orders passed by the Governor 
General m Council, and secondly, it was laid down that any person who was 
transferred from the establislmient of the Secretary of State for India to 
the High Commissioner’s office would have a nght of appeal to the Secretary 
of State against any orders by the High Commissioner m regard to his re- 
moval, hiB suspension, his pay, allowances, promotions, etc Further, it was 
laid down that a person so appomted was, for the purposes of section 67A 
of the Act, to be regarded as a person appomted by the Secretary of State 
In other words, the salanes and pensions of these men were non-votable 
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I liavc tluis briefly o\plamcd tlie statutory provisions relating to tbe 
High Commissioner’s offire and cstablislirnent On tlic 14th of Pebruary 
1924, I asked Coverument m regard to the cost of the Iligh Commissioner’s 
office and estabbslimcnt The Government replied that the cost in 1921-22 
including all contingencies vas £175,8'55 They further informed me that 
the revised estimate of the cost for 1922-23 was £IGG,400 I am sorry I have 
not with mo the cost of the High Commissioner’s office and establishment 
for later years, but if the Honourable Mr Chadwick in the course of his 
reply IS in a position to give those figures I am sure the House will appreciate 
it On the same day, I put another question m regard to the number of 
staff in the High Commissioner’s office The Government repbed that as at 
30th September 1923, there vero 248 persons in the permanent staff and 
319 persons on the temporary staff, making a total of 0G7 people The tem- 
porary staff consisted of messengers, labourers, packers, etc I am oblured 
to my Honourable friend hir Chadwick for the information he has given me 
that in the High Commissioner’s office to-day, they have exclusive of ware- 
house men, messengers, packers, etc , a total of 3C5 persons This would 
leave out the lower staff, and I take it that this number of 365 corresponds 
vnth the number of 248 in the permanent staff as given to me at the begm- 
nmg of last year 

Now, Sir, out of these 3GG, 245 were traesfened from the office of tlr 
Secretary of State for India to the High Commissioner’s office, and since tin 
establishment of the High Commissioner’s office, as many as 120 new appoint 
ments were made This gives a percentage of a little over 6 The total numbei 
of Indians out of these 366 is only 23 So that out of every 100 on the staf] 
of the High Commissioner, about 7 are Indians and the remaming 93 are non- 
Indians Of these 23, five were amongst the 245 transferred from the Sec- 
retary of State’s office, so that out of the 120 new appomtments only 18 Indiana 
were appointed Twenty- three out of 366 represents, as I have said, a percent- 
age of a little over 0 But I would like to point out to the House that whilst the 
percentage of the number of persons employed is a little over 6, the percentage 
of salaries paid to these persons is very much lower than 6 per cent for the good 
reason that the great majority of these men are fiUmg mmor, and I may add, 
very minor positions 

My object m bnngmg forward this Resolution is to ask the Government to 
Indianize the High Commissioner’s office as much as and as quickly as possi- 
ble The prmciple of the mcieasmg association of Indians in the different 
branches of the admmistration is now fully recognised and firmly established 
It is m the forefront of the pohey enunciated m the pronoimcement of the 20th 
of August, 1917, and embodied m the Preamble of the Government of India 
Act of 1919 The High Commissioner is merely the Agent for the Governor 
General m England' Personally, I should very much prefer that his duties 
were not what they are but that they were confined to his representing India 
at big social functions . I have advanced this view on one or two previous 
occasions m this House and I repeat it again to-day The agency business 
for the Govemment of India, which is carried on by the High Commissioner 
m London, should preferably and advisedly be carried on in this country 
I am not alone m this view It is the expressed ivish of both Indians and 
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Europeans and tliey have conveyed tins to" Government by a Resolution in 
the Assembly Government have not carried out the wishes of the Assembly 
in this respect to any large extent so far, but I hope they will do so by degrees 
In the meantime, I 'qmte reahse that Government will — I am referrmg, Sir, 
to the Resolution m which they asked for rupee tenders and tenders in Indiaj — 
but I say until that is done, the High Commissioner’s ofl&ce wiU certainly reqmre 
a large staff in England itself The High Commissioner’s office is essentially 
an Indian Department, the cost is borne by India, and yet a large part of its 
expenses are outside the vote of the Assembly, which I am sure the House 
wiU regard as a very anomalous position mdeed Except for the very highest 
appointments on the staff, the whole estabhshment of the High Commissioner’s 
office corresponds to any work that is done m any of the Departments m the 
Government Secretariat in India or m the provinces, and there is no reason 
why the personnel should therefore be so enormously non-Indian as it is In 
fact, from the figures I have given to you, I regard it as scandalous, and I am 
sure the House will agree with me that out of a total of 365 there should be 
only 23 Indians 

I recognize that the agency work of the Secretary of State’s Department 
which was done previously by about 245 men was work of a kind to which 
these men were accustomed, and consequently they could not be thrown over 
and I have no gnevance agamst these 245 men, mcluding the 5 Indians, having 
been taken over by the H'gh Commissioner m his estabhshment But I 
do not regard as at all satisfactory the fact that, out of 120 new appomtments 
so few as 18 should have been given to Indians, and this I regard as one more 
illustration of sacrificmg the mterests of the Indian to that of the Biinsher. 
In view of the fact that the Department is Indian, that the cost is borne by 
the Indian Exchequer, and as many as 240 non-Indians were taken over from 
the Secretary of State’s office, justice demanded that of the new 120 appomt- 
ments, if not all, the major portion should have been given to Indians Sir, 
the figures I have quoted reveal the position of affairs and I tinnk rie House 
■will agree that this position requires to be ended There i? no rtrson why 
the Hugh Commissioner’s office should not be manned by Ini-ans IVhether 
the Government will agree ■with me or not m the suggeanirn ■^nat all future 
appomtments should be made only of Indians, I am snrv "e Government 
will concede that the present percentage is verylo'n£im:>or onn constitutes a 
very serious mjustice 
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Director General ol Stores Of tlicsc five, only one office, namely, tliat of 
Secretary, was at one time, I believe, for a period of tlircc years, field 1^ an 
Indian, an Indian of great promise— I mean Jlr J W Bfiore,— vfio diacfiarged 
Ills duties remarkably veil and to tlie satisfaction of all concerned I regard it 
as n very fortunate circimistance that India sliould have bad till now three 
eminent men filling tfic post of ILgfi Commissioner for India The first of 
them was the late lamented Sir 'William l\Ieyer Sir "William kicyer was a very 
distmguisfied member of the Cinl Sennee He fought the battles of India as 
best be could I v ill plead guilty to hu^^ng m this House once very strongly 
attacked him for neglecting the interests of the tax-payer in this country and 
„ for having given avay orders to British manufacturers at much higher rates 
when he was able to get the same orders placed on the Contment at consider- 
ably lower figures 

Tire Honoubable kin D T CHADMCK Blay 1 ask what that has to 
do With the Indianization of the staff ? 

The Honotjpable Mb PHIROZE C SETHNA Sir, I am referring to 
the fact that Sir William Jleyer rendered great serNOces to India I am ex- 
plaimng my position that I did say certam things and I know I was pulled up 
by the Member for Commerce, the Honourable Sn- Charles Innes, but I have 
this consolation that Sir William Meyer sent me word that the Resolution 
moved m this House strengthened his hands m fighting agamst vested interests 
in the City and he would welcome similar proposals m this House or in the other 
place That, Sir, is the reason of my mentioning the name of the late Sir 
WiUiam Meyer and mth great deference to him for all that he did for India 
The next incumbent of the ofiice was Su: Dadiba Dalai, who was most pams- 
taking and rendered equally efficient sernces to India, and it is a matter of 
great regret to this country that he deemed it necessary to re ign his appomt- 
ment, for reasons with which we are not yet acquamted but which I hope will 
some day be made pubhc To-day we arerepresented by another Indian gentle- 
man, who IS an official, but, although Sir Atul Chatter] ee is an official, it is a 
matter of gratification to find that he is dischargmg his duties m a manner 
which IS proving equally satisfactory 

If smtable Indians can be found to fill the most responsible positions m 
this country, there is no reason why equally smtable Indians should not be 
found to fill the higher positions that I have enumerated, and I have said that 
so far only one Indian has filled the office of Secretary for some bttle time, 
and I would certainly suggest that more Indiana be put in these higher 
positions IWiilst I am on the subject of these higher positions m the office and 
establishment of the High Commissioner, I should hke to refer to what I 
understand is a difference that has arisen m regard to the mterpretation of 
the rules This House is aware that some years ago, when there were dif- 
ferences between employers and employed and it was not easy to settle those 
difierences, the Home Government appomted a committee to suggest 
ways and means whereby such difierences could be settled That 
Committee was called the IWntley Committee, because it was presided 
over by Mr "WTntley, the present Weaker of the House of Commons The 
recommendation of that Committee was that every large estabhshment of 
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Grovemment eliould liave a departmental committee and that diflerences ma 7 
be settled by such departmental committees, and, if unsuccessful, that they 
may then be referred to a national comnutttee Such departmental committees 
- end the national committee bear the Chairman’s name, the first is known as 
the Whitley Departmental Committee and the other as the Whitley National 
Committee I understand that the members who were transferred from the 
Secretary x»f State’s to the High Commissioner’s office now claim that they 
alone had the right to these higher appomtments which 1 have enumerated, 
^Vith perhaps the exception of the Chief Accounting Officer and the Secretary. 
I further understand that this question was referred to the Whitley Depart- 
mental Committee on which there are representatives both of officers and of 
the men, and because they could not come to an understanding, it was referred 
to the WTntley National Committee The Whitley National Committee very 
rightly rephed that the High Commissionei’s office cannot be regarded as a 
Department under the Home Government, and that as it was purely a De- 
partment under the Government of India, this question could consequently 
not be decided by them All I should hke to Imow from the Honourable 
Mr Chadwick is li any concession has been made to the men m the manner they 
desne, or if the High Commissioner will continue to have the right to appomi 
anybody he pleases, Indian or non-Iudian, to fill the offices that I have enu- 
merated 


Sir, besides the semor appomtments, the service is divided mto five 
different grades The first is called Administrative, the second and third Higher 
and Lower Executive, and the fourth and fifth Higher and Lower Clencal, 
As I have informed the House, out of the 23 Indians, the great majonty 
fill the rumor posts m these grades, and it is time now that Government 
should lay down a rule that from now onwards any future vacancy will 
be filled, as far as possible, by smtable Indians, whether they are employed 
permanently m London or whether they are transferred from this place to 
London for a penod of three years I personally would prefer the latter course 
m regard to the higher appomtments It will give the men here a chance of 
knowmg the work there and it would also give a Chanco m London to people 
havmg anythmg to do with India to know our requirements first hand from 
men who have worked in this country I think I have been able to show that 
n. the appomtments that are made m the High Commissioner’s office, Indian 
interests have been ignored, sadly ignored, and I hope, therefore, that m future 
Indians will be appomted m far larger numbers, not only m the min or but also 
in the more important positions I conclude with the hope that the Govoin- 
ment wiU regard my Eesolution as reasonable, fair and eqmtable 

The Honourable Mb D T CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) 
Su, I mtervene m this debate at this ewly stage as I think it might assist the 
House and clarify some of the issues I was glad to hear from my Honourable 
fnend Mr Sethna — in fact, I expected it from him— that in moving his Eeso- 
lution he had no idea whatever of throwing over the men who had come over 
from the India Office when the High Commissioner’s office was started Ha 
is not qiroposmg, I gather from him, that this Eesolution should be carrH 
into efie'et at the expense of the men who have already served India m 
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offico or ita predecessor for a number of years, it may be for a longer or sbortex 
period Many of these just joined and served India m the India Office, 
when they thought that they wore engaged entirely by the Secretary of State 
fox India on similax texms as others employed at homo, namely, in the English 
Oml Somco It is not unnatural, when you take over a large body of men 
from one office to another, that they should make inquinos regardmg what 
their future is likely to be I wJl return to that later, but I am 
cortam that the House will bo pleased to see that the Mover had 
no idea of dispossessing or turmng these men into the street If he had any 
such idea, I am perfectly cortam that this Council would not endorse it 

How, Sir, wo have been charged with saenfiemg Indian mterests This 
is the proposition which the Honourable Member dofimtoly put forward 
Ho said that the Government of India should lay down rules that all future 
appointments in the High Commissioner’s offico should bo filled by Indians 
That was the proposition ho put before the Council That is how he desenbed 
the meamng of hia wordmg “ Indiamzation ” I was somewhat puzzled, at 
first, I must say, in endeavounng to understand what he meant by that word. 
How I know and this House knows what he meant by that expression He has 
defimtely stated to the House that every new appomtment in the High Com- 
nuBsioner’s Office should be given to an Indian, I expect, excludmg messengers 
and chaprasis He laid a great deal of stress upon the percentage figures 
He said that 120 now posts had been created and altogether there were only 
23 Indians out of a total stafi of 300 odd That, he said, was a scandalously 
low proportion I have ascertamed from some of the other High Commissioners 
their figures Fust of all, I must pomt out about these 120 new appomtments, 
that they were new appointments only m the sense that they for the first tune 
came on the High Commissioner’s estabhshment They were really to a large 
extent the transfers as a result of extra work taken over by the High 
Commifisionet m connection with accounts, mcome-tai and m connection with 
the conversion of the East Indian and Great Indian Pemnsula Radways mto 
State Badways and the closmg down of the offices of those compames It 
cannot be suggested that the whole of the etafi which was employed m those 
offices and which was accustomed to radway work should be at once dismissed 
and their places filled by Indians It was necessary for contmuity of work 
to take over men wbo bad been at tbo work, and that is how the mcrease m 
appomtments came about They are due to the takmg over of this additional 
work. 

The Honottrable Mr PHIROZE C SETHHA : Are they not perma- 
nently appointed 1 

The Honourable Mb D T CHADl/STCE * Ho, Sir They were taken 
over on exactly the same terms as those on which they were engaged when the 
transfer took place, but the majonty of them are temporary In the High 
' Commissioner’s office a large number of men are on temporary scales Many 
of course are also on permanent scales. 

The next point the Honourable Member made was that the enstmg 
proportion of Indians was scandalously low He said he knew it from personal 
inquiries he made m the High Commissioner’s office. Before I come to that, 
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let me first of all give the figures Mr Chatterjee gives his staff, a few weeks 
ago, excludmg messengers, as 368, of which 30 are Indians, that is to sav, 

8 or 9 per cent I also asked the High Commissioner to address the other 
High Commissioners and to mqmre how their ofidces were stafied I am autho- 
nsed by the High Commissioners of the other offices — I naturally asked for 
such permission — to make pubhc these facts Those offices, the Coimcd will 
understand, have been m existence for the best part of 20 years Austraha, 
there are 18 Austrahans out of a total of 196 — 10 per cent South Afnca, 14 
are bom in South Africa out of a total of 128 — 11 per cent Several others 
have temporarily visited South Afnca Hew Zealand, 16 born m New Zealand 
out of a total staff of 119 — 13 per cent 10 others have visited New Zealand at 
some tune or other Ireland, which is only one day’s journey and not 6,000 
miles away, the semor men are from Ireland but the whole of the clencal staff 
are from London Therefore, the analogy collapses completely The basis, 
the foundation stone upon which he has erected his edifice has bden pulled * 
out 


The Honourable Mr PHIKOZE C SETHNA Do not be so sure 

The Honourable Mh D T CHADWICK Now, Sir, I come to the total 
cost If the Honourable Member wants the budget figures I wiU get them for 
him But that is not the pomt at issue The pomt at issue is only one of 
staff and the rates at which they are paid I have not added the chaprasts 
and staff of that kmd The number that I have given is 368 That is a 
large figure 210 of that 368 are on grades of pay of which the maximum 
does not exceed £250 a year, that is, Rs 277 a month Another 128 are 
on grades of pay whose maximum is Rs 444 a month That comes to 338 
out of 368 Now, Sir, those are mostly lower grade or what we would call 
roiitme clerks I have given you an idea of the maximum to which they can 
rise They nse to that maximum after 16 years or in some cases 20 years’ 
service It may be a matter of remark why there should be such a large num- 
ber m the clerical grade As a matter of fact, there is an enormous amount of 
routme work to be done m the High Commissioner’s office His office work 
consists mostly of agency work, accounts, leave, pay, pension, mcome-tax, 
and stores A vast amoimt of the work that is discharged m that office is not 
the higher administrative work or the higher executive work which we have m 
offices m India, but work which has to be done by routme clerks Take the 
clerical grades They start on the eqmvalent of Rs 66 a month We are not 
gomg to get men to go from India to London to do that kmd of work on anythmg 
lik e, that figure In fact, the truth of the matter is that with education so much 
more widely diffused m England than it is m India, the pay of men of equal 
educational qualifications is on the whole lower m England than m India I 
do not say thatimvanably but it happens so m many or m most of the grades 
And that is defimtely so, naturally so and mevitably so when certam techmcal 
qualifications are also reaped as is the case with many of the posts attached 
to the Stores Branch Take for a mmute the shorthand typists I do not 
think that my Honourable fnend will say that the shorthand typists you can get 
m London are inferior, mcompetent or careless They are extremely good 
The pay that a shorthand typist can nse to m the High Commissioner’s office 
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le equivalent to Pvs 152 a montli. In my own Department here, in the Com- 
merce Department, the stenographers start on Es 176 a month Is it more 
bismesslike to engage men locally or to send them over from here where they 
can get a starting pay higher than the maximum pay m the High Commissioner’s 
oluce ^ From the pomt of view of busmess, from the pomt of view of the 
interests of India, which is the more preferable course ’ My Honourable 
friend says that every single appointment that falls vacant m future should be 
given to an Indian so that every post in that oSce is held by Indians My 
Honourable friend is the head in India of one of the finest insurance companies 
in the world and all honour and respect to him for it, for he well deserves the 
position The headquarters of that office 13 not m India Would it be busi- 
ness economy and would it be m the best mterests and increase the popula- 
rity of his office in Bombay if he imported Canadians for every single appomt- 
ment from typist upward m his Bombay office ^ It is not practical politics 
I have not endeavoured to work out the cost of his proposals 

I now come to the 30 odd posts which carry more than Re 666 a month 
Only 6 of those reach Rs 1,100 a month. Many of them are naturally semor 
controlhng posts held by those who came over from the India Office who have 
already 10, 15 and 20 years’ service to their credit The period of service m 
England in the Home Civil Service is, I think, not certainly 25 years, but is I 
think 36 or 30 My Honourable friend says that those men are not to be dis* 
pospcssed He inqmred whether a guarantee hod been given to those men who 
had come over from the India Office that every semor post as it fell vacant 
would be given to them None Sir Wilham Meyer in the discussion with 
the staff m the 'Whitley Committee made it perfectly clear that he reserved 
to himself the discretion and the right to bring m any man from outside 
whenever he found it suitable or desirable He did that definitely and lie 
has left It on record There are only 30 appointments on and abov e Rs 566 a 
month out of 308, and naturally most of the vacancies must be m the lower 
grades You cannot help it, but the pomt I vnsh to make is that there is an 
Indian to bo found in every grade and not only m the lowest grades As 
vacancies occur in the higlier grades they are brought in as and when they 
come Therefore, I say that my Honourable fnend bos no justification for 
the remarks he has made that the state of things is scandalous We leave 
the question of appointments to the High Commiasioner He has no justification 
for saying that our High Commissioners have neglected the interests of India 
or domed opportunities to Indians 
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as Indian Trade Conmussioners, all men semor in service wlio were lent and have 
since returned to India WeU, Sir, if you liave got an establisliment number- 
ing 368, m wbicb only 3 posts carry a salary of over Es 1,111a month, and two 
of those posts are permanently filled by men from India, and at one tune all 
three of them were so filled by men with Indian experience, I do not think 
that it can be urged that the permanent staff that has been taken over has 
been unduly favoiued for the higher posts Now, Sir, many Indians when 
joimng the office do not remam very long, although they are given an 
extra £60 a year Su Atul Chatttijee durmg the last 12 months has 
recrmted 12 Indians, of whom three have since resigned Yet contmmty of 
service in the office is necessary Employment in the office cannot be used 
merely as a means of allowing Indians temporanly resident m England 
to supplement then resources I wiU give the principle which Sir Atul 
Chatterjee follows It is a pnnciple, which, I think, this House will endorse 
We wish to get m Indians in that office and have the office closely linked with 
India, but I cannot agree that it is to the interests of India either financially or 
for theu reputation m London to endeavour to convert the High Commissioner’s 
office into an Indian colony in London, to make a stnctly closed enclave 
m the metropolis of the Empire Sir Atul Chatterjee’s pnnciple is this 
“Indian candidates considered to be qualified and smtable are appomted, 
whenever possiole, to vacancies on the estabhshment ” and he endeavours 
to get Indians whenever he can That I think, Su, is the nght principle 
And I go further My Honoiuable fnend has rightly and very truly said that 
every High Commissioner has had the mterests of India at heart I was glad to 
hear the reference that was made to Su Wdliam Meyer, because he was once 
my own personal chief, and I hold no man m higher regard or m greater respect 
The Honourable Mover savs that the successive High Commissioners for India 
have had the interests of India at heart, Su WiUiam Meyer, Su Merv anp Dadiba 
Dalai and Su Atul Chatterjee, and we expect that the future High Commio- 
Bioners who Will hold office will be animated by a similar spirit 

Su, this matter of recruitment to their office is entuely in theu own 
hands We do not want to make any definite rules for an office which is 6,000 
mdes away And, Sir, I suggest to this House that, having cleared away, 
I trust, some of the misapprehensions that mav have existed m the mmds 
of some Honourable Members, they wiU be content to leave the High Com- 
missioner to work upon a principle which he has already followed and which 
he wiU be able to follow and carry out more fully as tune goes on. 

The Honcvijrable Sie MANECKJI DADABHOY (Cenrral Provinces ‘ 
General) Su, when I first read this Resolution, I confess I was m a predi* 
cament, and could not understand the exact aim of my Honourable fnend 
Mr Sethna I was m the same difficulty which the Honoinsbie the Commerce 
Secretary has pomted out But my Honourable friend Zfr. Sethna m the course 
of his speech made it very clear that all he mtends-d was. ro use his ovm words. 

“ as much and as qmckly as possible to Indinmze rne Hieii CommissionnrV 
Department” Those words reheved me a gtnd desL ZIv Honourable frwr ' 
Mr Chadwick has also fully traced the Estoz- ct the TTiah Commisstnter - 
estabhshment and has given us valuable izizzzisziJn r^ardmer th" tr'~ 
number of employees, the character and nature of them s^ce.’ftrw 
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Tirr noN’ouR\nLE Sin MANECKJI DADABHOY So this will also 
commit the country to a sort of extra expenditure There is another aspect 
of the ca<!e, •’o far aa the higher appointments are eoneemed , it must be clearly 
understood that the High Commissioner’s Department has to deal with many 
technical matters in n Inch special Icnowledgc and training are absolutely neces- 
sary You arc not going to send people from this country to go through them 
apprenticeship in the High Commissioner’s Department before they are qualified 
to manage those departments and do the work There is technical knowledge 
required, and ns such it IS not pos«:iblc that the men drafted from this count^ 
will bo in a position to turn out the same quabty of work and be as useful as the 
men you could get from that coiiniry Therefore, both on the grounds of 
efficiency and economy, the Resolution as it is drafted does not commend itself to 
me All the same, my friend Mr Chadwick has rightly pomted out that the 
three High Commissioners so far have done their very best in the matter and have 
preferentially employed Indians in these departments as far as practicable 
That IS perfectly commendable But there is no guarantee that m future 
this polic} vill be consistently followed Fortunately the two last High Com- 
missioners have been Indians There is no rule definitel}’' stating that only 
Indians are to be appointed to that exalted office It is qmte conceivable 
that the successor to the present gentleman might be a European It is qmte 
possible that, though the Go^ ernment of India now feel and are anxious that 
higher posts should, ns far as possible, be filled up by Indians, this pohey nught 
be overlooked some time or other and it is therefore advisable that some sort 
of expression of opinion of this Council should remain on record with regard 
to the Indianwation of the High Commissioner’s establishment so far as the 
higher appointments are concerned, provided the}’' are compatible with economy 
and efficiency It is for this reason I think if I move a small amendment to 
the proposition of my Honourable friend, Mr Sethna, I trust it ■wiU be accept- 
able both to the Honourable Mo\er and to Government whose policy 
Mr Chadwick has so fully and carefully described My amendment 'v^ be 
consistent with the policy of the Go^ ernment as enunciated by Mr Chadwick 
to-day I therefore move, Sir, the following amendment — 

“ That after the word ‘ taVen ’ in tho first Lno the following words be msorted 
‘ as far as compatible with cconom} and cDiciency ’ , 

and In tho second line, for tho word ‘ stall ’ the words ‘ higher staff ’ be substituted ” 

The Resolution will thus read — 

“ This Council recommends to tho Governor General in Council that steps he taken, 
as far as it compaltbls. with economy and ejjirxency, to Indianize the higher staff and estab- 
lishment of the High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom ” 

I trust my amendment wdl commend itself to the Council 

The Honourable Mr K C ROY (Bengal Xommated Non-Official) * 
Sir, I am sorry I cannot give a silent vote on this motion I was one of the 
witnesses before the Crewe Commission and I thmk, Sir, that, representing the 
Moderate Deputation, I was the first man to propose the creation of the office 
of High Commissioner And m this connection I should bke to tell the House 
that the Honourable Mr Chad'wick who sits there on the Treasury Bench was 
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the forerunner of the High Commissioner as he was the Trade Commissioner 
before him in Old Bond Street Mr Chadwick and I had conversations about 
the High CommisBionership long before it took shape and I always found in 
him a warm supporter of the idea When the question of the High Commis- 
Bionership was before the Crewe Committee, we were put to a searchmg oross- 
exammation by Sir James Brunyate , the details were discussed, the question 
of estabhshment was discussed, and we had to concede, in London — , Mr. 
Samarth and I, — that the Indianization of the High Commissionership would be 
one‘of slow growth The High Commissionership, as this House is aware, was 
estabhshed in October 1920 In the begmmng the opportumties were very few 
and the Indian candidates were also very few In recent years, however, I 
know from personal experience that Sir Dadibs Dalai did his best to attract 
Indian recruits So did Sir Atul Chatter] ee As Mr Chadwick has told the 
House, from October last year Sir Atul Chatterjee took no less than 12 Indians 
in his office, of whom I beheve 9 are workmg and 3 have left Perhaps the 
House would like to know the scale of wages there For a bogmner the wage is 
£2 10a a week with £50 at the end of the year as a prospective bonus. This 
18 not a temptmg salary for Indians who hve m London 

Then, Sir, reference has been made by my fnend Mr Sethna to the prac- 
tice of other Dommion offices In my short experience I have seen many 
Domimon offices, and I know one or two very distmguished High Commis- 
sioners, and the figures which Mr Chadwick gave I knew already unofficially, 
and at least I know that m one High Commissioner's office there is not a smgle 
national of his own servmg m that office The Dommion High Commissioners 
make it a strong pomt of filing aU responsible offices that are charged with 
direction and control by their own nationals and with experts possessmg local 
knowledge And the same should be our efiort But at the present moment 
our Bbgh Comrmssioner’s office compares very favourably with other Domimon 
offices We have an Indian High CommisBioner, an Indian Secretary for the 
Students Department , the Secretary to the High Commissioner is a distm- 
guished public servant in India, but I cannot, I am sorry, say the same 
thing of the Chief Accountant as well as the head of the Stores Department 

I therefore. Sir, support the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s amend- 
ment. 

The HoNotTRABLE Mr PHIBOZE C SETHNA Su, I am not incbned 
to favour Sir Maneclqi Dadabhoy’s amendment He proposes the addition 
of the words *' as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency ” As 
regards economy, the Honourable Mr Chadwick has explamed that an Indian 
employee of the High Commissioner’s office is entitled to the same salary and 
emoluments as the Enghsh clerks The only difference is £50 overseas allow- 
ance. Assuming for argument’s sake that all the 120 employed by the High 
Comnuasioner edber the opemng of his office were Indians, it would cost 60 
times 120, or £6,000, which I do not consider as very large The second 
reason is on acconnt of efficiency I hold, Sir, that the work m the High 
Commissioner’s office, with the exception of the five higher appomtmenta 
that I have enumerated, is not of a kind which tequirea any special trammg 
I go further and say that many Indians will be found in the difiexent parts 
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of Government senace m this country who will be able to discbarge the work 
required of them, if transferred to England, as well and better Then, Sir, 
with regard to my Honourable friend^ klr Eamadas’s proposal I am perfectly 
willing to accept his "amendment I hope however I shall have the right of 
teply 

The Honoitbable the PEESHIENT Certainly 

The Honourable Mr D T CHiADWICK Sir, I gather there is a 
difierence of opimou about my Honourable friend. Sir JIansckji Dadabhoy’s 
amendment My Honourable friend Mr Sethna says that there is no tcehnical 
work, no special work m the High Comnussioner’s office except in the first 
five highest appointments I do not know what Tie will call the Inspectors 
of Stores, what he will say of a Surveyor of Shipments, the Evaminer of Medical 
Stores, or the Inspector of Motor Transport Special techmeal qualifications 
are required m many of those appointments MTiere you require techmeal 
qualifications it is well to remember that facilities for education in England 
are so much superior and that many men are available and consequently 
not only is there a larger field of selection but salaries are lower My Honour- 
able friend says that if the whole 120 men had been appointed from India it 
would only cost another £6,000 I must pomt out that those 120 were not 
men m the senior grades There are only 30 of the vhole 368 in the senior 
grades and a majority of the 120 were lowef paid posts of which I have already 
spoken 

I am afraid I did not give Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy a complete answer to 
the pomt that he raised It is perfectly true that Indians who are domiciled 
m England are paid £60 more because they are Indians If Indians were sent 
from the Services m India — it has not been done to any extent, there is only 
the case of Mr Shore who was on a fixed salary as I was as Trade Commis- 
sioner — if men were sent out from the Indian Semces, then the prmciple of extra 
allowances to which my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy referred 
would apply and would be considerably higher than £50 a year That £50 
IB a drfierentiation m favour of Indians agamst their Enghsh brethren both 
of whom are resident in London The allowance wiU be higher for sending 
men from India I am perfectly prepared and I ought to make it perfectly 
clear, that we wish to get an Indian complexion m this oifice, that the presence 
of Indians is desired That is the policy of Government and I agree with 
much of what my Honourable fnends Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Mr K C 
Boy said But we must not do damage to or hurt those men who are already 
there With that reservation I am prepared to accept the amendment of my 
Honourable fnend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 

The Honourable the PEESIDElsT The ongmal question 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor Genera] in Council that rfcp* he 
taken to Indianize the staff and estabhshment of the High Commisdionor for India in the 
Umted Kingdom.” 

Smee which an amendment has been moved 

“That after the trord ‘taken’ the words ‘as far as iz co— -,tn rcorozL- 
and eflSciency ’ he inserted, and for the word ‘ staff ’ the v erd- c- ’ hr/ ji 
tuted.” 

LJ)PI 
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The question I have to put is that that amendment he made 

The motion was adopted by 26 votes ejaiust 8 

The Honourable Mr PIIIROZE C SETHNA Sir, the acceptance of 
the amendment of rdy Honourable friend Sir Maneclqi Dadabhoy and Govern* 
ment supporting it is a clear indication that the principle underlying mv Re- 
solution IS worthy of consideration I opposed Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
amendment for the reasons I gave As the Resolution is amended, it v ill give 
an opportunity to Government alvays to take shelter imder the words “ as 
far as is compatible with economy and cfhciency ” However, I am sure that 
uftex the discussion which has taken place to-day, the Indiamzation of the 
High ComnuBaioner’s office will proceed at a faster rate than it has done till 
now 

The Honourable Mr Chadwick is perfectly nght when he said that I had 
no intention whatever of turning into the streets the 245 men whom the High 
Commissioner had taken over from the Secretar}^ of State’s office But whnt 
I do complain of is that these men should still be under the authority of the 
Secretary of State and the High Comimssioner should not have the right to 
remove them, to suspend them or to decide in regard to, their pay, proniotionv 
etc I am glad of the assurance Mr Chadwick gave towards the end of his 
speech, that the one point wluch these 246 men urged, namely, that they 
should take precedence over others m the matter of the higher appointments, 
has not been agreed to This is satisfactory 

The Honourable Mr Chadwick has told us that the 120 men are not per- 
manently appointed I wish he had told us how many were permanent and 
how many were temporary He has to-day given the total strength to be 
368 and of them 30 are-lndians Ithmk I mentioned in my opening speech 
that I was obliged toinv Honourable fnend Mr Chadwick for the information 
"he conveyed to me about two or three months back that the full strength 
was 366 and that the total number of Indians was 23 It would appearj 
therefore, that witbm the last few weeks, the total number has increased b} 3, 
but what IB very gratifying to me is that the number of Indians withm tins 
short space of tune has inci eased from 23 to 30 Perhaps this is the indirect 
result of the notice of motion which I gave to this House 

We shall now come to the figures in the other offices, which my Honourable 
fnend gave He said that after knowmg those figures the foundation upon 
which I built my edifice would certainly collapse I shouted at the time, 

■“ Do not be so sure ”, and I will give my reasons for that mterruption Mr 
Chadwick has told us that m the offices of the High Comimssioners of 
Austraha, South Afnca and New Zealand, there are respectively 196, 128 and 119 
men Mr Chadwick has not told us whether these numbers mclude messengers, - 
packers and others m menial employ The same were mcluded m the reply 
given to me by Government more than a year ago and including these people* 
the total number on that date was 667 I sho Ad like to know from my Hon our- 
able friend whether these men are included or not m the numbers of the °taS 
emoloved bv the other Hinh Commissioners I assume thev are not Even 
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made by other Honourable Members He told us that there are only 18 
Australians, 14 South Africans and 16 New Zealanders and the rest Britishers. 
But the point of great importance to this House would be to know whether or 
not these 18, 14 and 16 persons hold the highest positions in the offices of the 
different High Commissioners or not That is our contention The higher 
appomtments, I contend, and L say so after mformation I have secured myself, 
or the majonty of the higher appointments are filled by men of the countries 
represented by those respective High Commissioners Will my Honourable 
friend say that there are 18 Indians holdmg the higher posts m the High Com- 
missioner’s office ^ 

I am extremely grateful to the Honomable Mr Karandikar for very valu- 
able information which I had lost sight of m the preparation of my speech 
He referred to the answer given bj the Honourable Mr Corbett to the Eight 
Honourable Srimvasa Sastri He said that it was given m September, 1924 
Perhaps there was a mistake in the year, because the Eight Honourable 
Srimvasa Sastn was not a Member of this House this time las'fc year 

The Honourable Mr E P KAEANDIKAE It is so printed 


The Honourable Mr G A NATESAN He was here last year 

The Honourable Mr PHIROZE C. SETHNA I stand corrected 
Now, Sir, Mr Corbett distmctly gave the House to understand that there was 
one Indian official (Mr Bhore), who got a salary of more than £600, only 
A Indians out of 76 on a salary of between £250 and £600 and 9 on salaries 
between £100 and £260 That is a pomt I very particularly want to refer toj 
namely, that the maj ority of the 23 Indians, or 30, as Mr Chadwuck told us the 
present number is, are filhng very minor positions, and that the percentage of 
the pay — I want to lay stress on this fact-^Kirawn by these 30 Indians cannot be 
even 3 per cent of the total pay — mdeed, much less. Therefore, if my Honour- 
able friend Mr Chadwick quotes the instance of the other High Commissioner? 
I trust the Government of India wdl follow the example of the other High 
Commissioners and see that the higher appomtments are filled by Indians 
and not by others m the office of the High Commissioner for India and that 
18 a pomt upon which I lay great stress 

I have disposed of the point with regard to the higher cost in employing 
Indians because I have already referred to this before now It cannot be a 
prohibitive cost 

My Honourable friend Mr Chadwick was good enough to refer to my 
connection with a large insurance office I am proud of that conroGti,.n 
for the good reason that it is an office which does the Jarcrest busme^^ cf a, y 
Bntish office throughout the world year after year My fiicnd further went 
on to ask if I am appomting Canadians in India and why not My answer ls 
what the Honourable Sir WdUam Curne referred to Here we liave a say in the 
matter of the appomtments in the High Commissionei’s office In my own 
office perhaps I am not a free agent and I cannot do as I please, and yet, it %vill 
interest my Honourable friend Mr Chadwick to know that whilst I could 
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employ Indians in those posts, out of deference to the wishes of my employers I 
do employ as man> ns a do?cn men wlio have connections with Canada and 
Great Britain As the Jlonourahle Sir William Currie very rightly pointed out 
this is the lux-payor’s money wliicli you are paying to the staff of the High 

Commissioner, and you have got to respect the wshes of the tax-payor 

• 

Mr Chadwick referred to the minor appointments and did not want poor 
Indians to go to London for those minor appointments Mr Corbett has 
replied to this point, and I am again grateful to the Honourable Mr Karondikar 
for druAving my attention to it Mr Corbett says that there are Indians 
available in England itself, who are content wnth the pay paid to Europeans. 
This 18 so I am sure Mr Cliad wick kn ows from hiS own exponence that there is 
a largo colony of Indians there who will be very glad to got the equivalent of 
Es 150 a month There again, I eay that the Government have not made 
out any case for not appointing Indians to theso appointments In the case 
of such Indians there will be no question of passage money referred to by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Giadwick. 

Now% Sir, I think I have answered all the points of my Honourable fnend, 
Mr Cbadwack 

It 13 some consolation to me to know from a remark that fell from him that 
the Government would like an Indian complexion and an Indian atmosphere m 
the High Commissioner's office They have not had it so far to any appreciable 
extent, but I hope as a result of the discussion to-day, no matter however 
much it lias been w hitf led down by the amendment made by the Honourable 
Sir ManccLp Uadabhoy, that it will have a desirable effect on the Government 
of India and consequently on the High Commissioner in London 

The Honoueable Mr D T CHADWICK I do not think the House 
expects me to speak again But there are one or two pomts ansmg from my 
Honourable friend’s last speech on which I desire to say a few words In the 
,first place, I am very sorry to disappomt him agam It is true that m the letter 
I sent him last April when he asked me how many Indians were m the High 
Commissioner’s office I replied 23 or 2i from the information I then had. I 
worked it out from the latest establishment list I had The 30 I gave is as a 
result of my writing to the High Commissioner and asking him to let me know' 
what the latest figuie was Those 7 were not recruited huxnedly as a result of 
my letter They had been recruited before I do not tbmk that the figures 
I gave for the other High Commissioners’ offices mcluded messengers, packers^ 
etc , because m my letter to the High Commissioner I asked him for particulars 
of staff excluding those, but I will not be dogmatic on the pomt It does not 
alfect ray point that the staffs of the.se offices were not wholly Austraban, 
South African, etc 

My next pomt is that the House will be mterested to see that my Honour- 
able fnend in his last speech has changed his ground very considerably from his 
first speech In fact, he accepted the tenor of Sir Maneciqi Dadabhoy’s 
argument, namely, that he was referring to the higher appomtments and not to 
complete Tndiamzation The House will remember that m his first speech he 
definitely said that every appomtment m future should be given to an Indian 
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— every new appointment I think I have made the position of Government 
clear Its policy is that embodied in my Honourable friend, Sir Maneclqi 
Dadabhoy’s amendment, that is the pohcy which commends itself to Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, and which I have not the sbghtest doubt will be followed by 
successive High Commissioners 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The question is 

“ That the following Resolution, as amended, be adopted — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that steps be taken, 
as far as la compaUhle xoith economy and efficiency, to Indiamze the higher 
staff and estabhshment of the High Commissioner for India m the United 
Kingdom ” 

The motion was adopted 
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Thursday, lOlh Sepicntbcr, J92 !j 

BESOLTJTION ItE PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

. Tlio Honourable Dr Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY 
(West Bengal Non-Muliammadan) Sir, I bog to move tbe following as 
a substantive proposal 

“ Hub CJouncil recommondc to tbo Governor General m Council that in connection 
with the recent anti Indian legislation and with the Bill now impending heforo the South 
African Parliament immediate slops should bo taken to secure and safeguard the nght* 
of Indians in South Afnca ” 

Sir, I owe it to your indulgence and to tbe courtesy of tbe Honourable 
Member m charge of tbe Department, and to tbe Honoiuable Mr Natesan 
that I am permitted to substitute tbese words as a substantive proposal in 
place of tbe words of whicb I bad given notice origmally In speakmg to tbis 
or any Resolution on tbis subject, one is weighted down with tbe sense of 
serious responsibdity and of not a bttle embarrassment, although speakmg 
in tbe calm and helpful atmosphere of assured Government support and 
sympathy One feels, Sir, that not a word must be said on these occasions 
which may be prejudicial to the interests of those whom we want to help, 
and whose mterests we want to safeguard as far as hes in our power We 
feel, Su, that whatever the irritatibn and sense of annoyance may be, we have 
to exercise restramt and seH-control I think it will be conceded that 
appeals m this direction have not been disregarded m this House or in the 
other House m the near past Everyone who had occasion to speak has 
spoken with this sense of responsibility The respon'^ibility is not ours 
BO much as that of the Government of India, and not only should we avoid 
givmg cause of offence elsewhere, but we owe it to the Government of 
India, which we know is domg all that is possible to do m this direction, 
that then hands should be m no way weakened All who know anythmg 
of the situation must accord the gratitude we owe to all the Viceroys from 
Lord Hardmge downwards, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Reading, every one has 
done aU that lay m their power to advance the cause of our countrymen 
in South Afnca and to protect them, as far as possible, with due consideration 
for prestige And, Sir, when the history of this movement comes to be 
wntten, no small place must be assigned — and I say this with gratitude — to 
the Honourable Sir Narasunha Sarma, who wdl soon bo leavmg us, who to 
our certam knowledge has done all that could possibly be done It is a matter 
of gratitude and assurance. Sir, that the Honourable Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husam 
hes taken up the burden — this thankless and immense burden — ^in a proper 
Bpmt that I am sure wdl be helpful 

Sir, I do not want to take the House into the various phases of this 
anti-Indian legislation in the Umon Government which has been always 
a sore subject with us The Honourable Mr Natesan wdl enter into the 
details of that legislation and of the situation as afiected by it We want to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of India m a way that will mduce 
the Colomal Ofhee and the Cabmet to afiord us — ^which speakmg with tbe 
outside knowledge we have not got yet — that assistance and support to, 
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T-hich ~e sre e::ititIe<L Tiie Imver^l obligations in the matter, ithicb are 
large, must be adegnatel 7 ctstbarged. 

S-T, the immediate m&asnro that has called attention to this qnsstion i; the 
Bin recentlj introduced to mahe pronsfon for the reserratioii of resdennel 
and trading areas in urban areas for certain persons haring ramai characteristics 
in common. They rrere so pre-npitate m moving that EHi that, according 
to rernpaper reports, mhich are not almays accurate, the mover of the Bill 
had not vet the text of the Edl before biui- And it vras mth some ciScuity 
that copies of this Bill could be procured m this country for detailed examina- 
tion. That BiR, among other thmgs, aims at reducing the Indian population 
in Scnth Africa to an irreducible TrimiTnirm- And what is that Indian popu- 
lation. Sir ^ Xear upon I 5 lahhs of whom more than GO per cent have been 
bom in South Africa TThether they should be regarded as South .Africans 
fist and Indians afterwards, and whether their interests should not du safe- 
guarded by the Colonial Oince more tnan by our Government and the Secre- 
tary of State for India is a question which might be raised, bnr leavmg that 
constitutioiial question aside, we have the fact that these i£ lakhs of people did 
not go there of there own. accord voluntarily, but them anc stors went there 
to start as mdentured labourers, who manured the soil witn the dust of therr 
bones They fnished them work and settled down, and it is them :&in£Lies 
row who are to be mterfered with by the proposed BJL Whether they can 
be repatriated m the way proposed, or whether the pressure that is proposed 
to be brought to bear upon them is just, though it may be lawful, are questions 
that will probably not affect the issue So far as the South Aincan people 
are concerned, they are determined, by any means open to them, to have that 
n&nber reduced to a mimmum. Those who have had opporrumties of conferring 
with representatives of South Aincan opinion are fuliv persuaded that there 
is very bttle left for negotiations to achieve We who speak with outside 
' knowledge are therefore m a more or less despondent frame of mmd, and so are, - 
we bekeve, the Indians in South Afnca themselves But Sir Government, 
which have closer mformanon. are not vet of that frame of mind and it is he- 
kevei that the time for negotiations and representations has not yet passed. 
That bemg so, although both Houses here adopted some tune age a Bili to take 
needful action by way of reciprocity it would be premature, it would be un- 
desirable and unfortunate to raise yet the question or reciprocity or retaka- 
tion as we may call it What can be done in tkat direction later on is another 
matter. But the door for negotiations and representations bemg still open, 
we ought to do all we can to assist the Gfovemment and strengthen therr hands 
and endeavour through representations and negotianons to brmg about a 
better state of things, which it is beLeved will be possible to bring about m 
the not unlikely event of a change in the Government of South Afnca 

Srr, the question there cannot be one of numbers As I have said the 
number of Indians is only lakhs in that vast countiv There are siv 
mHIions of coloured people who do not seem to trouble the South Afncar 
Government or the South Afncat people- Therefore it cannot be a question 
of numbers The House will remember that in view of the tionblrs that 
arose m 1911, Government decided no longer to encenrage or allow emigra, 
to South Africa, and the understanding amved at generallv known tif 
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Gandhi-RmuH Pact, provrlotl for no morn Gi.in IR pfopP for nil the fliritncts 
and provinces of South Afrua from fi.iii-’ a vf n Tli it ninnot be a iiicnacc 
to the Soutli Afrif an ]>( oj)l<' In tlu a »nie v , “-'ir, it i rntrot lie the political 
difliculty that the South African peoph arc exercis'd! about. In cause even if 
every one of the Indian^ had all the franchise and Tnnnicij/al privileges that 
vve would like to sec then) have, that would not nud c an ajiprcnable imprcs- 
Bion on the situation And, Sir, if tlic factn of winch we havx lieard are 
to be credited, I am not sure that tliosc opjiort unities v nuld be used by the 
Indian population in any manner prejiidniil to (he intcr(‘ils that the South 
Africans naturally value In u ])lac( railed, I belie, e, St'‘ngnor, v here the 
Indians have a prepoiirlernling inajoriU m the municipal vote, not Irmg ago, 
in spite of all the troubles and diliiculties that the) have hern e' pcricncing, 
they returned an Englishman as their representative It v ould appear there- 
fore that they arc not animated b} anv adverse ideas with regard to the 
political or municipal situation I am informed on vcr> credible authont) 
that in a border provance, where there are no more tlian a lumelred Indian 
people, the Major jmbhclj' declared that he had never known a niprc law- 
abiding, genteel and gentle set of people than the Indians I do not know 
whether that tcstimonj w'ould be lortlicoming if the nunihcr was appreciably 
larger than a hundred Sir, f heard from Mr“ Sarejjini Naidu, vlio was here 
the other day, that at a bampiet given m her honour, there were 900 covers 
laid and as many as ‘100 white people joined the rcindining 500 people Tiicre- 
foro it cannot be pohtical or social, so fa’- as those ji'^rticular grades of society 
arc concerned from winch that 900 came I am told, Sir, that tliere is no 
colour bar at the Bar, nor is there any moaning at the Bar with the help of 
the cheap drink they pass out 

Is it then an economic question ’ One licars that it is not the labourer 
60 much as the tradesman that the South African objects to One bears 
the other story also, that it is not the trader so much as the labourer that he 
16 reallv anxious about If the latter were the ease, one would hav-e expected 
that minimum w-ages legislation would havo. been undertaken, which would 
have made it impossible for the Indian labourer to indulge m wage-cutting, 
I am sure the Indians, even under those conchtions of handicap, would be 
able to hold their own 

MTiat IS it then that is really troubling the South Africans ’ I am not 
Bure that we have always the nght version of tlungs’ There are,al\-aj-s two 
sides to a question We have seen with regard to Kenya that some of 
those who were urging upon us to takestejs that bordered on the extreme 
were m the end prejiared to accept scats on the Leif’sl itive Conned and 
the Executive C|ouncil About this I asked a qmstion a few days ago in 
this Council, th^ Department however said they had not the information 
yet 

Therefore, Sir, it is of the first raportance to begin with to get the right 
facts, the real condition of things from the point of view of the majority of our 
countiymen in order that in any course of action on winch we may embark 
we may not, in attempting to help them, real])’’ hurt them Erom that point 
ofview, I thought a revision of the wording of my original proposal was neces- 
sary andl therefore place it before the House in its amended form If tliat is 
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accepted, together "witli the amendments that wall he proposed presently, as 
complete and concrete a proposal as is possible for this House to present to 
the Go\ ernment will have been made , and on that the Government of India 
through the Secretary of State, and mdirectly through the Colomal Office, can 
bring pressure to bear upon the Cabinet and may yet be able to achieve 
some results, about u hich many of us are becoming despondent 

In those circumstance':, we thought that we should bring up the matter 
before this House before it disjierses The other House has also taken an equally 
strong view upon the matter, and we who come m contact with pubhc opimon 
outside know with what intense feelmgs, m spit-e of the seenung smaUness of the 
problem many thousands of rmles away from here, this matter is regarded 
AYe are taking this step on the eve of a discussion on grave constitutional 
questions It has often been said with reference to our demands that we who 
demand nghts for our countrymen abroad have yet to thmk about ourselves 
That IS a situation from which there is no getting away , but that is a situation 
about which we are trymg to achieve improvements which sooner or later wiU ' 
come That however ought not to be allowed to cloud the issue , where such 
riglits have come to all citizens Those who went away from then country many 
ears ago upon rejiresentations that for a tune were adhered to bat that were 
gradually, departed from as time went on, are our own flesh and blood, our own 
kith and km AVe cannot sit down with folded arms when all these troubles 
and difficulties are threatening their fortunes in the country of then adoption 
I shall not say any more I confidently hope, Su, that Government, 
which are taking the same view as us nght through the trouble, will lie further 
strengthened by what this House is going to say and that they wfll be able to 
achieve results by negotiations and representations, the door for which we are 
assured to be informed is not closed vet 

The Hoxourable Mr G A HATESAN (Madras Hommated Hon-offi- 
cial) Sir, I do not thmk it is necessary that the tune of this House should be 
taken up by a detailed account of the story of the sufiermgs of our countrymen 
m South Africa In Alarch 1921 I had the honour of drawing the attentioii 
of Government and this Council to the legislation which was then impendmg 
m the South African Union called the Class Areas Bdl, and I am very glad 
to say that the unammous desire of this House that the Government of, India 
should take effective steps to prevent that-legislation from bemg given effect 
to w^as accepted by the Govemmefit of India, and I am sure they have made 
emphatic protest m that direction givmg expression to what was the opmion 
ef the pubhc with regard to the question That Bfll fortunately was dropped, 
not because the South African Umon Government was willing to change its 
policy m the matter, but because the Government which mtroduced the Bill 
had a defeat which it certamly deserved, if for nothmg else, for mtroduemg that 
measifire, and it went out of office AYe are now faced with a BiU of a simi- 
lar character but with provisions more drastic m their efiect My Honour- 
able friend Syr Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, who moved the Resolution,' desired 
that I should state some facts m regard to the provisions of the Bdl which is 
now unpendmg and which we are now requestmg the Government of India 
to examme very closely and try their very best to prevent from becommg 
law in the South Afncan Umon 
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Su, there is a great deal of literature luckily made available to us not 
only through the courtesy of the Department rvhich is in charge of this 
Eesolution, but we have also the advantage of having certain communi- 
cations which have come to us from not only the TJmon Government of 
South Africa but also from the expression of pubhc opmion as prevailmg ux 
South Africa through certain representative associations which have cabled 
to us about some of these matters I find, Sir, that the immediate effect 
of this new Anti-Asiatic Exclusion Bill, so far as the Indians there are con- 
cerned, wiU be that it provides for aUocatmg residential and trading areas 
withm which only Indiana may buy and lease property In rural distncts 
Indiant are confeed to 30 miles from the coast line wherem the areas 
may he defined The result will be that thousands of Indian busmess turns 
must cease on the expiry of the present leases It is compulsory segrega- 
tion and dehherate deprivation of Indians’ property The ultimate aim >b 
apparently repatriation with confiscation The right of botm fide Indians 
to enter the Dmon is seriously jeopardised Many provisions m the BiU wiU 
enable Indians bemg declared prohibited immigrants The domicile nghts 
will be practically forfeited Mere absence of three years causes forfeiture 
The wives and children of domiciled Indians cannot enter the Umon after 
five years from August 1925 Thousands of ex-indentnred Indians are now for 
thirty years there and their descendants may be declared prolubited immi- 
grants and cannot claim domicile A South Aincan bom Indian domiciled 
in one province must return to the provmce of his bitth and there also mto 
segregated areas Indians bom here could also be declared prohibited immi- 
grants misuitable to the re>juireraenis of the Union Such piohibited Indians 
will lose all property and vested rights m the Umon and be dnven away 
This IS, I think, a very fair and temperate cnticism of the provisions of 
this BiU, and the cnticism is made by Mr Ahmed Bayat, President of the Natal 
Lid an Congress, who has sent a cable m^these terms to a mirnber of pnbhc 
bodies, pohticians and legislators in India, and also, I imderstand, to the Gov- 
ernment of India A short but telling comment upon the provisions of this 
Bill has been made by Mr Gandhi and he remarks as follows 

“ It reduces the position of tlio resident Indian population to such an extent that 
without the Union Government having to pay anj' compensation whatsoever there wdl 
bo no Inibnn settlers m South Africa within a few years’ tame if the provisions of the 
Bill are applied with enough stnngency There will bo powers given to the administration 
to freeze out every Indian, no matter what stake Tie msy have m the lend of his adoption 
rnd e^pn of his birth, for the Bill makes no distmction between Indians bom m South 
Afnca and domiciled 

“ The safeguards provided by the Bill are all illusory and can be rendered perfectly 
nugatoiy The Bill is an indication of the determination of the Union Govenurent to 
starve the Indians out of South Africa ” 

I do not tlunlt it is necessary for me to give this House any further details 
about this measure The contention of our countrymen there, and I am very 
gird to state, the contention also of the Government of India which has taken 
up the case of the people there, is that this is a direct Violation of the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement Honourable Members of tins House are aware that as a 
result of the compromise entered mto by General Smuts, who was Pnme Mimster 
then and hlr Gandhi, on behalf of Indians, it was understood that though Mr 
G’andlu, on behalf of the Indians, gave up the right of theoretical equality with 
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the people thete and though, also Mr Gandhi on hehalf of the Indians agrond 
to give up the right of unrestricted immigration, it was understood, it was 
put on record^ it was also subsequently ratified by General Smuts and his Sec- 
retary, that the rights of people already there, that is existing and vested nghts, 
should not be mterfered with and no fresh legislation which was m any way 
calculated to take away the nghts of people there ought to be undertaken 

I very much regret to say that not only has the recent auti-Indian legisla- 
tion to which r6ference has been made by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Dsva Prasad Sarvadhikary, been adopted in Natal, but this Bill, the worst 
of all, which has been recently mtroduced, is a direct violation of the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement and is a challenge to the 160,000 of our people who 
are donuciled in South Africa Eefernng to the Smuts-Gandhr Agreement 
Sir Gandhi said 

“ The essence of the arrangement \va3 that an assurance should be given that exist- 
ing laws especially affecting Indians will be administered justly and with due legard to 
Vested interests ” 

On behalf of the South African Umon Government Mr Gorges, the Minister 
of the Interior, gave the following assurance ' 

“ With regard to the administration of existmg laws the Mmister desires me to say 
that it always has been, and will oontmue to be, the desire of the Government to see that 
they are administered m a just manner and with due regard to vested njjits,” 

It was again stated that m acgordance rvith that promise no further anti- 
Asiatic legislation would be passed by the Umon Government The imder- 
standing clearly was that the legal position of Indians would be gradually 
improved and that the then existmg anti- Asiatic legislation would in time lo 
come be repealed You wdl recollect that the Go\ emment of India sent Sir 
Benjamin Eobertson on the Asiatic Inquiry Commission, and Sir Benjamm 
Eobertson expressed his views very clearly and defimtely. He jiubhcly 
stated in that document 

“ Compulsory segregation in the eyes of many of its supporters is merely a means to 
nn end. The ultimate aim is to force the Indians, and more especially the better class 
. of Indians, to leave the country ” 

It IS important m this connection to remember another observation 
made by Sir Benjamm Eobertson 

“ An undertaking to administer existmg laws m a just manner is meamnglMs if the 
rights which Indians are entitled to exercise under those laws can he restricted at will by 
fresh legislation.” - 

Sir, the Bill which is now before the South African Umon Parliament is e 
direct Violation of this agreement, and it makes the promise given by 
the South African Umon Government not to mterfere by new legislation with 
the existmg and vested rights there meanmgless It is against this attempt 
that we request the Government of India to take eSective steps to safeguard 
the interests of our people there My Honourable fnend. Sir Devn Prasad 
Sarvadbikaiy, very nghtly pomted out that this House should not ask 
the Government of India to do Anythmg which m the least is hkely to 
jeopardise the interests of Indians m South Afnca It must be remembered 
that the 160,000 Indians there are domiciled Indians , most of them, or 
at least their parents, went oUt there at the request of the Government 
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of Natal They were induced or rather encouraged by thc-Tndian Go\crn- 
ment here to go there , and therefore there is a great resj)onsibilit\ on 
our part and on the part of the Oovcrimunl of India to see that whatever 
steps may noAV be taken, or ma)’^haA e to be lalau hereafter, due regard is paid 
to the protection of tlie rights and vested interests of Indians domiciled in 
South Africa I am therefore anxious th<it nolmdy here or cisculierc should 
do anything or advocate any nieasure winch is likely to defeat the very object 
wehaicinview I find from a cable rcccned fiom representative Indians 
in South Afnca that a mass meeting of Natal Indians strongly protested ag.amst 
the Asiatic Bill , what is more important, the cable says — 

“ Tlio Indian case wll bo presented to the Union Cabinet at the end of .September 
If unsuccessful a deputation v\ ill leave for India and England to prav for support , otbcrv iso 
it uiU mean extermination ” 

This clearly means, Sir, that responsihlo Indians m South Africa propose at 
any rate for the present to adopt the only step that is open to them, tlie per- 
fectly legitimate and constitutional step of presenting their case to the Union 
Government, and if that attempt fads then naturallv thej’’ turn to the Govern- 
ment of their mother country, that is, the Government of India here B hat- 
e\er steps we may take, therefoie, and wlntev^er methods we request the 
Government to adopt, we must follow the policy which has been communi- 
cated in the telegram which I ha\ e already read 

We must remember one other mattei There are some here wdio, I find, 
speak without a correct knowledge and appreciation of the facts of the case 
They say, “ Let us agree to repatriation ” I venture to submit to the Govern- 
ment of India — and I subimt that I am reflecting the opinion oMhose who have 
paid some attention to tlus question — thatthev should not agree to this proposal 
at all I wonder if people w'ho talk like this realise what the situation exactly 
means As has been said more than once, there are Indians born in South Africa 
to whom India is nothing more than a mere geographical expression, they have 
been born and bred up there and have lived all their lives there — hves which 
though they might not have come uji to the highest European standard'; are cer- 
tainly to some extent of a higher standard than they would have hved in India 
They are pursumg peaceful avocations , they are traders and they are compe- 
titors with the white traders the e It seems to me it wall be suicidal to the 
liest interests of these people if we were bght-heartedly to talk of their repatria- 
tion to India Then there is the talk of retahation That is a matter which has 
to be very carefully gone mto, and no responsible Indian pohtician could talk 
of retaliation now without malnng a very careful exammation of all the facts 
of the case I do not say that we should not thmk of retaliation at all , but any 
wise man, any wise administrator, would Uke to have all possible w'eapons 
with him and he will not talk at once of usmg this or that unless his judg- 
ment tells lum that at a certam stage he should use a certam w eapon 
keeping othej weapons in hand at the same time The very fact that the 
Central Legislature, with the authority of the Government of India, have 
passed a Reciprocity BiU shows that if the time should come for the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt that attitude they are wullmg t<) do so I therefore 
thmk that under the pre-sent circumstauc-es the best' pohcy is the one that has 
been suggested by the Indians m the Umon, namely, that they would first 
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Appeal to the Union Government, and if that appeal failed they would come 
over here I do not wish to say anything further on this matter, except that 
we ought to be very carefid m deahng vith this matter and not express any 
hasty opimon on it 

I also think that it is absolutely necessary that the Government of India 
should give aU possible facihties to the Indian deputation which might shortly 
come o\ er here The Goi ernment v ould be able to ascertam accurately from 
the people who come here what exactly is the situation , but at the same time 
I venture to think that the Government of Incha should not be content to as- 
certain only the opinions of this Indian deputation , I think thev should also 
take steps to see if it is not possible for them io depute some people from here 
on behahE of the Government of India, official or non-official, to see whether 
they can not persuade the Umon Government to have our case af least heard 

Six, it IS an anomaly, almo-t an irony of circumstance, that the Indian Govern- 
ment, which is at one with the people of India m this matter, shou’d have to 
appeal for inf ormation to the Umon Government who are trying to oppress 
our people I think it is essential m the mterests of the people, whose mterests 
we are aU most anxious to safeguard, that we should now try and create an 
agency, if not for aU tune, at least for this occasion — some instrument, some 
method of ascertanung exactly the situation of our people there I do hope, 
whatever may be the predilections and previous opimons of General Smuts 
and the Umon Government m not agreemg to the idea of our sendmg a 
representative that the Government of India wiU send some one there and try 
by aU possible methods of diplomacy and constitutional weapons open to them 
to see apd impress upon the Umon Government the essential unfairness and 
injustice of the attitude which that Government is adoptmg m trymg to 
deprive 160,000 Indians, subjects of His Majesty, of rights and vested mterests 
which had been pronused and safeguarded tothenu It is but fair that the 
Government of India should be allowed to depute one or two representatives 
of then own to go and mterview the South African Government so as to get 
at aU the facts and a'certam the possible effects of this measure and also to 
see the vanous classes and communities who are there now and who wiU be 
affected by this measure I do hope, therefore, that this wiU be successful 


There are some people, I am sorry to say, one or two over here, who gave 
expression to the sentiment that the situation was hopeless, and that there 
was no use for the Government cf Ind a to attempt to try to set aside this 
hopeless legislation, as we cannot get justice from the South African Govern- 
ment Sir, I am wiUmg to say that if one considers the past proceedings of 
the South African Government the situation may be hopeless, but so long as 
other measures are yet to be adopted, I wiU not say the situation is hopeless 
Indeed, I am surprised that this idea of hopelessness should ever have entered 
into the minds of people who have always said that nothmg was hopeless 
In my opmion the - situation may not be hopeful, but I certainly do not 
think it IS hopeless Thme are some people who say that we do not believe 
m the pronoimcements of statesmen, particularly South Afncan ’ statesmen , 
but I venture to thmk for reasons already given, and m the face of the express 
pronouncements of the Minister of the Interior (Dr Malan), who was in charge 
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of tlie Asiatic Bill, that the situation is not so hopeless as it is stated by 
some Dr Malan has said 

“ The first point was that the introduction of tlus Bill must' not be taken as closing 
the door to any negotiations or communications wliich might pass between the Umon 
Government and the Government of India m regard to the Indian question The Umon 
Government had been approached by the Government of India ivitb a view to bolding a 
round table conference on the treatment of Inch ms in South Afiica These negotiation* 
had not yet closed, and they had taken a rery defimte course ’’ 

If I had anything to do with this question I would certainly not say that 
I do not beheve this statement I would accept this statement and see that 
steps are talcen to compel the hlimster who has marie the proposal to make it 
good And, Sir, I also feel that somethmg very unusual happened m one part 
of South Africa which seems to show that the better nimds of the white people 
do not apprfiA’^e of this drastic method of Asiatic exclusion I am very glad 
to he able to read to the House an account of a recent meetmg of the Durban 
Toira Council where the following Resolution was adopted 

“ That the Government of the Umon of South Africa bo informed that, in the opimou 
of the Durban Town Council, tne onlv true method of sohung the Asiatic question, m so 
fer as it relates to tlus countn', and particularlv Natal, hes in the direction of a round- 
table conference botveen icpresentatives of the Union, Britam and ludia, further, that 
the Umon Government and the Umon Parliament be asked to take s 'ch steps as may be 
nece^^arv for couiemng such a conference m this country without delay ” 

I regard this Resolution as mdicatmg that it expresses the better mmd 
of at least some of the v hite people I have already read the pronouncement 
made m the South African Parliament by Dr Malan and I appeal to this House 
to see that they strengthen the hands of the Goi ernment of India to msist on 
bringing about this round-table Conference I am sure that the Government 
of India will do excrything m their power to make the Union Government 
agree to receive a deputation from India I am also sure that the Government 
of India will be careful to see that they sent men vho will be truly representa- 
tive of India, i\ ho Mill try all possible means of putting our case before the South 
African Parliament 

The Honoukable the PRESIDENT The Honourable Member has 
exceeded his time hinit 

f 

The Ho^ durable ]Mr G A NATESAN I do not, therefore, think tha^^ 
we should despair E\ en if this new legislation became law v e should ask Hi^ 
hlajcsty s Government to disallow this legislation On a previous occasion an 
atP mpt was made in that direction and let us hope that the combined effort 
of the people of this country in regard to this great question and the sympathe- 
tic manner in which the Government of India have been handhngit, will result 
m ohtammg justice to our countrymen in South Afnca The Government of 
India w ill thus protect not only the mtereste of the people of this country but 
also the fair name of the Bntish Empire 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab Jluhammadan) MTien I get up, Sir, I do not get up to make an 
12 Noos oration because I am perhaps not capable enough to 

do so, but I want to speak of practical politics There 
was once a man, who could talk and another man who could fight, and "they 
btgan to quarrel. One man began to abuse the other and the other man 
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began to beat bim Wlien the second man was tired of beating the other 
man said to him “ if yon beat me again I will seo wbat 1 can do ” Then be 
started again beating bim till be left him senseless When bo went home be 
said “ Ko doubt be gave me a good beating but I also bombarded him with 
- abuse 1 ” In the same way our talking so much docs not do any good On 
the floor of tins House tins matter has come up so many times and the House 
knows that my remarks have been very bitter if not ^tbo bitterest Wben- 
e^ or we have brought forward tins Resolution, Government have always been 
ready to do what they can But what can the Government do ^ And if 
the} have not been able to do much hitherto, there is no prospect of their 
doing more in the future I tlnnlc the whole thmg comes to this Instead 
of being bitter in talk we should look at it from this point of view, i e , what 
can be done m the matter ^ After all, it is their house, it is their country {An 
Honoxirahh Memhci “No'”) Generally the house belongs to th.se who 
are stronger , and they do not care to listen to all we say, all our Resolutions 
because they can do w hat they like in their owm house All we can do is 
to sec what we can do here m India And to tins end I think various 
people have tried their best in talking matters over and they have even passed 
a law by which we can bring pressure to bear upon Diem (An Honoiirable 
MemhcT “ Retaliation ”) It is doing more or less the seme thmg to them 
that they have done to us Now perhaps the men w ho come to India fr^im 
South Africa are not more than 150 or 200 If wo kick out these 150 or 200 
men from India, the nevt day they will send whole sluploads of Indians back 
to us So that 18 of no benefit to us The next thmg is peihaps they send 
coal to India If we do not buy them coal perhaps we may do some httle 
damage to them , but that too is doubtful because some specialists say even 
that is not of much use, so we cannot even do that Then the i ext thmg that 
remains to us is instead of telling these people “ We will back you up ” when 
we cannot do anj-thing and only give them false hopes I thinlc the best thmg 
18 to tell them “ If you consider you are not being treated well there you had 
better come back to us,” and I think we ought to ask our Government that 
as they sent all these men abroad they ought to provide for them by bringmg 
them back to this country I do not think that is very difficult when there 
are thousands of bighas of land lymg fallow which are now to be irrigated 
I do not say the. Government should give them aU the money they want but 
give them an honourable place and sufficient to eat If they say “ No, we 
do not want to go back to India, we get lots of money here ”, then we will say, 
in the words of the proverb which means that the word ‘ Tama ’, t e , greed 
IS composed of three letters which are all devoid of any dot If they choose 
to remain there dishonoured, let them do so and let not India try to do any- 
thing further for them 

Sur, I have the honour of India at heart perhaps more than many and 
for this I say. Sir, it is useless to go and ask them with folded hands “ Please 
do this and please favour us ” Nobody cares a bit about this Our 
Punjabi saying has it if a man is strong enough and he comes and** 
begs a thmg of a man, if he does not do the thmg he asks for, the next 
thmg will be that his legs will be on his neck In these circumstances the only 
thing I thmk we oan do is to ask Britain and His Majesty’s Government that 
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Tvlieir -n-e aia a portion of tte Empire, of ttIucIi ttc are all members, it is their 
business to keep tbe balance even , because if netbrng is done then the only 
tiling vr lean do 15 either to keep quiet or to a'-k His Majesty’s Gotemment that 
for the sake of pracbee, for the sake of manosn-i-res, they should allow both their 
Domimons to settle mutually their differences by the force of arms In that 
way we will both learn to re'^pect each other and I am sure that if Government 
allow our illustrious present Commandcr-m-Chief with theindian Army, it will 
not take much time — as it did the last tune — to brnig the Union to its sense"^ 
I think he can do that in a quarter of the last time because I know him so 
well That of course is the last resort But if we cannot do that, it is much 
better not to go m vain to a'=k like beggars for favours when we have no mobve 
power at our back but simplv tell our people that there we are helpless and w e 
can only do this for them, to bnng them back to their own homeland, and that 
IS all 

The Hoxoueaele the PEESIDENT Before I call on the Honourable 
Mr Raraadas Pantulu, who has an amendment nko on the paper I thmk it 
would be better to take the decision of the Council on the amendment of 
Mr Karandikar The question is that the follow mg words be added to the 
original Resolubon — 

** With this object in new this Conncil rccoiflmcnds to the Governor General in Conned 
that he be pleased to evamme the prorisioas of the Areas Pcecmtion and Imingration 
and Registration (Further Provioion) Bill, I92r, end take step' wilbout delav to signify 
to the Union Government total disapproval of provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and 
pnviJcges ” 

The mot on was adopbd 

The HokoukaAe Me V RAMAD^S PAETULU (hladras Eon- 
Muhammadan) Sir, with 3 our leave I beg to mo\ e another amendment to 
the Resolubon moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
that is, to add the followmg words to the Resolution — 

‘‘ and to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa " 

Sir, I was hard put to frame an amendment to the Resolution I put 
down several on the pnjier At last I sent m one of which the Honour- 
able Emigration Member finally approved It struck me that the most 
Ecnsible thing to do was to ask that this Council might be permitted to 
praj to God to grant wisdom and sanity to the South Afncan Go\cmment 
and strength to the South Afncan Indians to resi-t their oppressor^ The 
situation seems to me to be as bad as it can be However, as we are all 
satisfied that the Gocemment of India are pledged to do then best for the 
Indians m South Africa, we may still hope that some good will come out of 
our eserbons 

I shall not enter into the history of this South African struggle earlier 
than 1913 Up to 1913, up to the date of the passing of Act XXII of 1913, it 
was a senes of humiliations to the Indians, and no effort made' either by this 
Go\ emment or by tbe people proved of any avail Therefore, on the 1st 
Eovember, 1913, Sir Gandhi, who was there then thought that he ought 
to inaugurate a movement of passive resistance m order to impress the 
South Afncan Government with the determination of the people to achieve 
freedom On the 1st Eovember 1913 he took 2,200 South Afncan Indians 
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from tlic Isotol (’oalfiolds niul mnrolird llioni to Trnnsvaal actoss tlie 
l)ordiT in ^ lolnlion of (lio immigration lav From tliat tunc the real stniggle 
cii'^imd, and it came to an rnd qmcKJ>, hcranso h\ the end of 1914 somethiiig 
wn*: done to gne immediate reluf to the South African Indians m some 
nntt'rs 1 slmll inmtion those inalters \erv brieflN Mr GandJii put before 
the South Afrnaii Go\ernnient four definite grievanrcs the /fr*:/ ivas the 
restriction on int<r-pro\ incial moxenieiita— mo\emcnls from one proMiice to 
another in tin bnion The erromf was the ban put upon marriages celebrated 
under Hindu and '^Iu)lnmnlndnn Inn The l/nrd was the imposition of a tax of 
£l jier bend U] 1 nnlabnurer‘■n‘^^oonatthctornlofthel^lndcnturc^\nsovc^ this 
wasMibseqiientU extended in inibexen tochildren Tlic /ourZ/in ns the unjust 
nflmimst ration of tin existing laws, ppecialh the Indian Immigration Act, 
XXllof inn There was an honourable settlement in 1911, when the Indian 
Relief \ct was jmssed which in a wa\ sntisf letorih solved the first three griev- 
nneejj With reganlto the fourth, the Union no\ eminent a'^sured Mr Gandhi 
fhaltluw would d«> nothing to administer exist inghws uiijiisll} and that they 
would eiub a\ourlospethnt lhe\ wercalwn^ sjustR administered Mr Gandhi 
wrote back in reph expressing his s itisfaction at the assurance gnen to him 
and this correspondence bclvien him aiul General Smuts is what is known as 
th" famous Smuts Gandhi agreement 1 mention this fact particularR be- 
c luse the Union Goxernmenl b^ entering into this agreement has made iteclf 
moralh and legalR resjionsiblc for the continued existence of Indians in South 
Africa If Ihej had told Mr G indhithat Ihc} did not want Indian^- any more 
and that their idea was to extirpate the Indiansand to conqdctc the process of 
purification and disinfection of theSnuth African Colon) b) driving out cx'er) 
Indiin, it would hnxe been a different matter The struggle would have 
been tontmued to a finish or tin* Indians would haxc left South Africa once 
for all The Union Government having agreed to this arrangement, they were 
bound tocarrv it out in its eiitirct\ ,aiul 1 1 barge the South African Government 
with gross breach of faith and a gross violation of the pledge they gax'c by the 
Smiits-Gaiidhi agreement After that tlic) w cut on juling up antt-Indian legis- 
lation which wasabsolutch contrar\ to the spirit of the undertaking they had 
given not to adminisl er their law s unjust 1) The undertaking not to administer 
existing laws unjusth, cerlainl) mvmlvcs an undertaking not to enact more 
unjust laws Nevertheless what we see is that as soon as the Great War was 
over the) have enacted not Ic.ss than six Acts winch arc all absolutely anh- 
Indian In 1919, Sir, the) passed Act XXXVII of 1919, which prevented the 
acquisition of new leases in jiroclaimcd areas and the acquisition of properties 
outside those areas In 1922-23, they passed no less than three Acts — the 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough and Township Land Ordi- 
nance and the Natal Retail Dealers Licensing Ordinance The purport of all 
these Ordinances 18 to restrict the rights of Indians both in regard to acquisition 
of property and franchise in townships and boroughs T have no time to go 
into those details, but they arc all very stringent law's In 1924 they passed 
the Natal Boroughs Ordinance — XIX of 1924 — which prcv'cnts the acqmsi- 
tion of future franchise in boroughs, so that Indians may lose wdiatever nghts 
they had of electing members to local bodies and of getting an)’ihmg done for 
them In 1925, there was the “Natal Townships Ordinance” which was 
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to tho same effect as tlie previous one — only it related to francliise in town- 
slups Sir, since then tliero arc a number of enactments wbicli arc on the 
legislative anvil of the South African Parliament, all intended to further 
restrict Indian rights there The Nptal Townships Ordinance of 1925 is now 
sought to be supplemented by another draft Avhich is now pending, in which 
even the esisting franchise is sought to be taken away, whereas the laws 
of 1924 only aimed at the acquisition of future franchise Then, Sir, there 
IS the Bill to amend the South African Mines and Works Act, whicli prohibits 
the grant of a license to a man wlio is engaged in trade if his trade requires 
the use of machinery — so as to prevent him from pursuing any trade which 
IS lucrative Finally, Sir, we have got this Asiatic Act which most of you 
may have read and which is very drastic It consists of three parts The 
part deals with the restriction of class areas both vith regard to trade and 
residence and also the acquisition of land except in certain areas That, Sir, 
is a very stringent measure The number of people who are engaged in trade 
in South Africa is as follows according to the census figures I find that 
nearly 12,374 are engaged in trades , 7,361 in industries and 3,469 arc engaged 
in transport and communications , while as many as 22,000 arc engaged in 
agricu’turo Therefore this hits a very largo proportion of the population now 
resident in South Africa The second jmlmi of it which deals u ith the immigra- 
tion law has got some very cunous and stringent provisions I shall ]ust 
quote one or two of those provisions in order that you may realise the gravity 
of the measure Hitherto people could go from one province to another freely 
Now in order to go to the Cape of Good Hope or Natal from a neighbounng 
province you have got to satisfy a hterary test, otherwise you cannot get 
m Another clause m Chapter II deals wth tho children of persons 
domiciled m the Umon If they are born outside the Umon they cannot get into 
the Umon if they are over sixteen ) ears of age Now, the number of women in 
South Africa is sometlung like 66,000 If these women are sent to India for their 
confinement and if tho child is bprn there, the child should go back to his 
father and mother in South Ainca before he is sixteen years of age, othenvise 
' the child IS prohibited from going there 

Another clause says that on economic grounds all children born outside the 
Union ^vlll be trented as prolubited immigrants A now clause provides that the 
children born in the Umon itself may be treated as prohibited nnmigrants in 
. provinces other than that of their birth A proviso to clause 17 states that afteF 

a certain time the ivife or a cluld of an Indian resident in the Umon may not 
enter the Umon There is thus a hmitation to a wfe asserting her right to 
hve with her husband or cluld There is another clause which tries to lull 
the very domicile of Indians by three years’ absence If a man resides three 
years outside the Umon he loses Ins domicile 

There are many other provisions which I do not want to read These are 
so very drastic and therefore I have moved this amendment in order to 
enable the Government of India by such motliods as they think fit to place 
before the South Afncan Government and tho Home Government tho condi- 
tion of Indians in South Africa I claim that tho present attitude of the 
South African Government is a gross abuse of the power of self-government 
bestowed on them by tho Umon Act of 1809 In 1899 one of the causes of 
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tho war was said to "be the ill-treatment of Indians m Soutli Afnca If that was 
so, I do not understand liow the British Government can to-day tolerate such 
action 

I do not know, whether it is true as my knowledge of Eugemcs is limited, 
but it said that if people are segregated and made to live m separate locations 
they develop^fecimdity So the action of the South Afncau Government tends 
to increase the Indian population and frustrate their object Moreover 
such action tends to antagomm the oppressed people and make them more and 
more hostile Such people will ever be a growmg danger to the South Afncan 
Government 

I cannot, while thanlang the Government of India for all they have done, 
acqmtthe Indian Government and the Government at Home of havmg faded to 
discharge their responsibility m this matter If the Government of India 
had taken steps to make India free by grantmg her self-government, this oppres- 
sion would not have come about The mere fact that we are slaves and have 
to depend npon a foreign bureaucracy makes the South Afncan Government 
bold enough to promulgate such measures against Indians The Cabinet at 
Home do not do their duty by us It is now open to the South African Governor 
General under section 64 of the South Afncan Act to disallow «'ifi-Indian legisla- 
tion and to advise His Majesty the King not to assent to such legislation or to 
veto such legislation All these thmgs were open to them, but they have done 
nothmg, lest they ofiend the susceptibihties of the white population The 
atitude which Mr Chamberlam took m 1922 on the Kenya question showed 
the indifEerence of the Impenal Government to Indian interests I caiqiot 
therefore acqmt the Enghsh Government of all blame m this matter 
When Indians were oppressed in South Afnca, it was the duty of the 
Bntrsh Government to put a stop to it I beg therefore to move that the 
foUowmg words bo added to the Resolution 

“ and to ascertain the condition and tho views of the Indians m South Afnca ” 

The Honoukable Mr K C ROY (Bengal Nommated Non-Ofl&cial) 
Sii, my fnend, the Honourable Mr RamadasPantulu has pointedly called atten- 
tion to the responsibihty of Bbs Majesty’s Government m this matter, and it is 
on this I should like to say a word or two The House wiU recollect that 
Mr Thomas before the Labour Government went out of office visited South 
Afnca and made a notable pronoun cement at Pieterma n tzburg There he drew 
pomted attention to the Impenal responsibility and suggested a conference at 
which His Majesty’s Government, the Government of India and the Common- 
wealth Government should be equally represented Since then Mr Thomas has 
gone out of office, — a fact which I greatly deplore Mr Amery, who succeeded 
him IS an Indian by birth, he is fully acquainted with the South African condi- 
tions H e has not repudiated Mr Thomas s suggestion for a roimd table confer- 
ence, and Ilherefore take it, Sir, that the Bntish Government .s committed to the 
idea of having such a conference m order to safeguard and protect the mterests 
of Indians in South Africa Then a^am. Sir, there is the Secretary of State for 
India, who was the Lord Chanceller We have seen no Aosible or tangible sign 
of his sympathy in our troubles m Africa Then, there is our Viceroy, His 
Excelleiicv Lord Reading, whose consistent and persistent support we know of 
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and fully apijreciate Tliesp are the four gentlemen, statesmen of great repute, 
who are primarily responsible for the solution of this question It is not this 
House nor the Government of India who are so much responsible as His Majesty’s 
Gov^tnment I subbnt, Sir, that there is a clear case fbr intervention, and it is 
time that Hia Majesty’s Government should seriously lake into consideration 
^he grievances of Indians in South Africa I am hero to support a round table 
confetence not befcause it emanated from this House, nor because it has received 
support from Indians, but because it was a suggestion thrown out bv Mr Thomas 
I sh'ould like to add one word We fully appreciate the difficulties of the Union 
Government and we want them fully to appreciate ours It is precisely on this 
accoimt that we want a round table conference which may help us out of the 
difficulty m solvmg the Indian problems The problem will not be solved m the 
interests of India alone nor in the interests of the Commonwealth of South 
Africa alone, but in tlie bigger interests of the British Empire to which we all 
belong I therefore support this Eesolution 

The Honourable Mian Sir FAZL-I-HUSAIN (Education, Health 
and Lands Member) Sir, the problem of Indians in South Africa is a very 
importknt, a very difficult, and an exttemely delicate one It is not my inten- 
tion to state in detail the various measures passed or orders issued by the 
South African Assembly or the South African Government dunng the last six or 
seven years, nor 18 it my intention to state in detail the vanous steps taken by 
the Government of India in connection with those measures or those orders 
That would serve no Useful purpose I will take up this problem from more 
or less ita recent stage It was on the 20th January 1925 that His Excellency 
the Viceroy, when addressing the Honourable Members of this House and of the 
Asselnbly, referred to the fact that the Governor General of the Umon Govern- 
ment had given his assent to the Natal Boroughs BilE m spite of the representa- 
tions that the Government of India had made, and prOcefeded to say — 

“ Evety endeavour mil be uiade to discover a remedy, but m view of the powers of 
Dominion Governments in mtomal-and domestic affairs, the position is one of debcaoy, 
and a solution will not be easy to find ” 

^ Well, Sir, it IS no use pretending that with a little ingenmty it 
18 possible’’ to solve this* extremely difficult problem And when one 
sees measure after measure adopted to the prejudice of the Indians in 
South Africa, in spite of the efiorts that the Government of India have been 
able to put forward on their behalf, I venture to think that there is 
justification for Indians in India and Indians m South Africa to feel that 
the problem is altogether kopeless And yet the proverbial patience of the 
Orient ought to come to our aid There are not many rays of hope, but there 
are still, I feel, a few famt ones The Honourable Mr Natesan referred to the 
speech of Dr Malan, the Minister for the Interior, who introduced the latest 
measure on the subject only last July in the Umon Assembly ^ He stated 
defimtely that the door had not been closed He stated to the Assembly 
that the Government-of India had been pressing for a round table conference, 
and he also stated quite defimtely that the proposals of the Government of 
India had not "been turned dowm or rejected by the South African Government 
Therefore, when I say that Tam not hopeful and at the same time that I am 
not altogether hopeless, I have justification for making that statement I 
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recognise, Sir, that when wo were negotiating for a round-table conference, 
this Areas Eeservation and Immigration and Kegistration (Further Provision) 
Bill really came like a bomshell on the Indian pubhc It is true that it created 
a strong feehng of resentment all over the country, and I am glad to be m a 
position to say that that outburst of resentment was led by the Enghsli 
press, edited by Enghshmen It does great credit to India’s cause in this 
struggle that all Indians, mcludmg Europeans m India, are muted m this 
- matter And, Sir, the Honourable Members of this House wiU recollect that it 
was, I believe, on the 8th of January 1925 that a remarkably representative 
and influential deputation of Indians and Europeans waited npon His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy m Delhi, and His Excellency, while recognismg the 
remarkably influential character of that deputation, and paying a tnbute to 
their moderation, stated — 

“ At this moment when the notion now taken m Nata], following on other measures 
taken or proposed m Natal or elsewhere, suggests that the position of Indians m South Africa 
has reached a crisis, I should bo unresponsive indeed if I did not fully appreciate the senti 
ment which stirs the country and is well evpressed by this remirkablc deputation, cvempli 
fymg in a striking manner the co operation of Indians and Europeans of varying shades 
of opinion and varjnng interests, firm in the faith of the future of India within the Empire 
I arn deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible reaction on Imperial 
relationshipB ” 

Therefore, Sir, it la for the benefit of those Members of this House, ,vho 
hAve assumed a more or less despondmg tone, or a tone of a liltle bitterness 
at the possible inaction of the Home Government, that I felt it necessary to 
remind them of the observations of His Excellency the Viceroy, conrlusiveJv 
establishing bow well he had appreciated the Indian point of %new and the 
Impenal pomt of view in this struggle And while holding out come hope, I 
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days ago a telegram was sent to the President of the Indian Congress there 
that m case their deputation materialises the Govermnent of India will be 
very pleased to see it We ourselves are contemplatmg what further steps can 
he taken to ascertain the condition and the \new8 of the Indians m South Africa, 
to find out the conditions under which they are hving and to study the position 
with a mew, as I said before to render assistance to them and to the Govern- 
ment under which they arc Imng I have therefore no difficulty whatsoever 
in acceptmg the recoinmendations which Honourable Members of this House 
have made m speeches of studied moderation As I have already said, Su, 
nothmg that can be done to help the cause of Indians m South Abaca wiU be 
left undone You can, Su, and the House can, put implicit trust m the desue 
of the Government of India to do all they can to safeguard the mterests of 
Indians m South Ainca We must not we cannot, fight out this battle on 
the ordmary pohtical plane We ought to appeal to the South African autho- 
rities not m a spuit of strife, not m a spuit of begging or hunuhty either , we 
must appeal to them m the interests of then own country Our pomt is not 
that we want certam pnvdeges, certam hcenses for the Indians there No, we 
want them to treat the people under them with the sole object of so actmg as 
to serve the best mterests of the country as a whole Nay, we may take the 
discussion, on to a higher plane stiUand appeal to them, to the Empue and to 
the civilised world not only on the pohtical plane, not only on the plane of 
^ateamanhke diplomatic d^cussion, but on the stfil higher plane and m the 
name of justice and fau play , and when wc fight on that plane, our cause being 
a nghteous one, I do think there is some justification for the famt hope of a 
fair settlement 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The question is — 

“ That the following words be added to the Resolution ns amended 

“ and to asoortam the condition and the views of the Indians m South Africa ’ 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT The Resolution then before the 
House IS the Resolution moved by t^e Honourable Su Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kary with the addition made on the motion of the Honomable Mr Karandikar 
and with the further addition made on the motion of the Honourable Mr 
Ramadas Pantulu The question is — 

“ That the Resolution, as amended, be adopted, namely 

This Ckmnod recommends to the Governor General m Council that m connection 
with the recent unit Indian legislation and with the Bdl now mipendmg 
before the South African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to 
secure and safeguard the rights of Indians m South Ainca ITt/Zt this 
object tn tnew this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that he be pleased to examine the provisions of the Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration {Further Provisions) Bill, 1925, and take steps 
without delay to signify to the Union Government total disapproval of 
provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and firivtleges and to ascertain the 
condition and the mews of the Indians in South Africa ” 

The motion was adopted 
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to n«k Government to moke a clearer and more defimte declaration of tlieir 
opium polic} regarding jiroduction, consumption and evport, and whether 
having regard to tlie policy that has already been declared, it is not necessary 
that further restraint ‘should he put on the area imder cultivation 

I should like to remind the House that not long ago, an expert, hlr Gibbs, 
gi\ mg cndencc before the Taxation Committee, mformed the Committee that 
ns mail} ns 27 districts are nov laid under cultivation for opium That is 
true about the United PrOMUcc^ There are small tracts in the Punjab which 
arc nUo cultnatcd The statistical reports available so far show a state of 
things that is not quite intelligible to the outside la} public, and probably 
ni} Honourable friend in dealing with the matter will attempt to throw some 
light on the subject In 1021 the ncrcage vas 1,22,888 There v as a drop 
in 1022-23 and a further rise m 1023-24, the acreage being 1,42,152 The cor- 
responding figures regarding cost of production are ainilable and makj5 people 
anxious The\ point to the same direction of erratic nse and fall in the acreage 
as veil as production I do not know whether this fluctuation has anything to 
do with the demand fora siipplemcntary grant that came up while I was stdl 
a hlembcr of the other House in 1023, when I felt it to be my duty to oppose 
that supplcmentar}' grant The reason put fon\ ard at the time by Mr Ansorge 
on behalf of Go\ eminent was that the crop was an exceptionally good one and 
ob^ loush the output w mild be more than they actually required at the moment 
On the other hand, they were unable to refuse to purchase that opium which 
had been grow mg under the control and imdcr a heence given to the cultiva- 
tors It could not be growni otherwise and it could not be sold privately. 
That w ns the reason, Sir, w by the supplementary grant of 77 lakhs w’as demanded 
at the close of the }car 1023, I believe it was That was put forward as 
an exceptional and accidental circumstance, and exceptions and accidents 
arc not apt to occur c\cr^ now and then 

I do not understand the meaning of the fiiictuation and should hke to 
liaAcaclcarundcrstaudmg of the matter Figures gl^eu m statistical abstracts 
and by the representatn cs of Goverument m the CounciT do not tally But 
ccrtaml} it appears from the figures that arc a\ ailable that liavmg regard to the 
declared policy of Go\crnnieut thcmschcs, the area is ditfuse, the area laid 
under contribution is much larger than requires to be cultivated and the 
system of ad\ance which is dealt ivith m the second part of my Resolution 
is sometimes responsible for results such as I have referred to already, 
namely, tliat, if as a result of advances cultivators do get and bring m a larger 
crop of opium than Government ever thought of requirmg, they are bound 
to take it because there is no other way out of it That would brmg me to 
the question of advances We want to make advances m cases where we 
want to nurse an mdustry, and not where we can get whatever we w^ant to get 
without any elaborate system of advances The system may have been 
necessary in the begmnmg, but I am quite sure that imder the circumstances 
now prevaihng such a system can have no importance even m regard to large 
quantities, let alone the smaller quantity that the Government now or m 
future wiU reqmre 

Sir I will shortly mdicato the reasons for the growing popular opinion 
wuth regard to the matter Reference has been made to the recommendations 
L4DPI - * 
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of the Roval Commi'^sion oiv Opnun of 1893, iipoh the Imsis of Minch Go\ em- 
inent fire still proceeding hoth with mgard io'thc general policy or general 
administration of carriiiig out that polici In connection with this Resolu- 
tion I do Mant to raise the question of Go\ eminent policy, and I trust lec shall 
hayc clear information Mith regard to the matter, so that the countr} ma\ know 
what the Go\ cniment propose to do in the near future 

From an authoritntnc Mork In Mr Willouglibi rccenth brought out as 
a result of the proeecdmes in the Gene\ a Conference I desire to gn c an extract 
to the House Mhidii I’l show oMctlv how, from points of mcm other tliP-iTllint 
of the Go\ eminent of Imhn, th*' (jucstion rests He sa\s — 


“ Despite Morld Mutc scientific and nicdicnl opinion tlint the catfnj: or siinlloinnc 
of opium, ns practised m India, is higlih deletonom from the plnsiolopcnl point of view 
and basing from the moral point of new, the Indian Goreniment still n«crt«: that, pven 
the conditions pro\ ailing in India, it is neither desirable nor feasible to restrict the n'c of 
tUo drug to what, in other parts of tbo uorld, arc con'^idcrcd to be proper medicinal pur 
poses Tins detomunatioii and tlie policj leased upon it is founded upon conclusions 
declared In n Ro\ al Commission which niado an elaborate reixirt upon tlio subject in 

isor* ” 

I was Mrong m gn mg the date as 1893 

“ There 'is, however, nbimdanf evidciice that the Comnu^sion did not make an im- 
partial investigation of the subject, and ciTn in Great Britain it has been admitted 
bj some of the highest authorities that the report was not one that deserved high respect, 

" However, the Bntish Indian Government has continued to rel\ upon the rciwrt of 
this Commission in support of its opium pohev Thus, in its oflicial defence of tin*! policv, 
issued in 1923, it is said ‘ The findmgs of the Commission still stand ns a complete 
justification of the Government’s pobca ’ ” 


Sir much later than 1895 there Mas an unotticinl commission that of the 
Hatioiml Christian Council, m Inch simmicd up the situ ition ns folloM s — 


“ Wo would sum up the shate of public feeling ha saiung first, that mass public opi- 
mon on the subject does not exist , socondli , that enlightened peojile mcroasingh dishke 
and are conscious of the evil of opium eatmg ; third, that the reforming minds of India 
are givmg their attention to the problem more and more with every month that passes ; 
and fourth, that the restrictions which m our view the facts demand would not be 
followed by any outerj*, if only because those who have shown themseh’cs most able 
to Bwav the masses of the people have dofimtely ranged themselves m favour of such 
restnotions ” 

That Mould be m ansMcr to Mbat Lord Hardmgc and others have said 
about the likelihood of disastrous results to India itself and to the Indian 
people if further restriction ivas to le placed upon the cultivation and con- 
sumption of opium Sit John Jordan’s testunonj as well as that of the book 
I am quoting from laid down that, although since 1923 India ceased the 
production of opium for exportation to Chma she has continued to produce 
opium m great quantities for domestic consumption and for countries other 
than Chma There has been abuse m regard to export. 
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Sir, it 13 from that pomt of view, and from the point of view of the declared 
Government pohcy and mtention in the matter that further restriction m 
regard to acreage is necessary , and also from pomts of view analogous to those, 
the discouragement of the advances system has also become necessarjr There 
IS an mterestmg fact that has recently come to my notice, which I should like 
to place before this House m connection with the cultivation of opium m the 
Ghaziapur district I know historical facts ate now bemg challenged, and 
histoiy is bemg made and re-made and renewed and revised to suit different 
pomts of view, but ongmal documents can never lose importance, and I shall 
read out a short extract from the Sanad of the Moghul Emperor written on 
the 4th day of Rajeb, the 6th year of the reign, 2jth December 1764 It runs 
as follows — 

“ It becomes the Company to show their grateful sense of onr Royal favours, and to 
eiert themselves to the utmost, in the proper management and regulation of the country , 
to encourage and befriend onr subjects , to punish the contentious, and expel the rebolhous 
from their temtones They must use their best endeavours to promote the welfare of our 
people, the Riotts, and other inhabitants , to prohibit the use of thmgs of an intoxicatmg 
nature, and such as are forbidden by the Law of God , m dnving out enemies , m deciding 
causes, and setthng matters agreeably to the rules of Mahomed ” 

I need not go through the rest of the extracts I know. Sir, that the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett deprecated reference to ancient history, as ancient as 
1908, and if I have the temenfy to refer to history earher than that, that of 
1764, 1 know I shah be met with the same cnticism At the ■•ame time we can- 
not forget that m getting that lease from the then Moghul Government, the 
East India Company took it with their eyes open, and with the limitations 
mentioned m the Sanad It knew at aU events that that particular tract was 
expected to be spared the destmy that followed later on Whether it could 
be prevented or not is another matter I have a shrewd suspicion. Sir, 
that these doubts were not absent from the mmds of the Board of Directors 
that used to role the destmies of the country then, for m a despatch dated 1817, 
24th October, I find the Board of Directors expressed “ the desure to restrain the 
use of this pernicious drug as far as possible, except for medicinal purposes, 
and said they would gladly do it for compas-ion for mankmcL” dhe cry of 
“ compassion for mankind ’ has been raised mother forms from other quarters, 
and most of all m the League of Xations, where all mternat'onal matters of 
this kmd are bemg dealt with The Government realised their responsibility 
m the matter and were steadily dome all that they could do, always bearing 
m mind the restrictive terms m this direction. We submit and we -how that 
it IS possible to do a great deal more with regard to the cultivation of opium, 
with regard not only to mtemal consumption but also with regard to 
export But m spite or all that the Government have done m spite of all 
that IS adnutted. the Government are lending themselves to the abu-e in 
some shape or another The remedy would be further restriction .of 
production, and for that I plead, the first st^s towards which must he 
restriction of acreage I have brought up this Eesolution. Sir m good 
time for the Government to consider their policy, and if they are so 
adv-.sed. to make arrangements for the next season and see how far acreage can 
be further restneted and how far the advance sanem can also be restreted. 
I realise that a long-standing system like that cannot all ar once be suI/stenbalBy 
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curtailed or done away with at once, but witb tbe reabties before it, the Gov- 
ernment I am sure, if they are^ieally anxious to be helpful m tbe (brections 
that I have mdicated, ought to be able to take advance steps so that the re- 
striction I plead for may be possible 

The HonoubableMb A C McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) Sm 
I thmk it may be for the convemence of the House and may also tend to 
shorten the discussion, if I rise at this stage to explam the attitude of Govern- 
ment in regard to this Resolution The Resolution dmdes itself into three 
parts , the first part refers to the restriction of the area of cultivation, the second 
recommends increased control and the third recpmmends the discontinuance 
of the system of making advances Now, wth regard to the first part, namely, 
the restriction of the area of cultivation, 1 have a fundamental cnticism to 
make and that is that the Honourable Mover has begun at the wrong end It 
IS quite obvious that the area must depend upon your policy and his speech 
showed that he realised it also, because a good part of his speech not unnaturally 
was really devoted to a criticism of our pohey I think that m these circum 
stances his Resolution should have been differently worded The Resolution 
speaks of the restnction of the area and gives no special reason why the area 
should be r^tricted As regards the pohey, I will refer to it later, because 
I have somethmg important to say on that subject But in the meantime 
I should like to tell the House what we have actually been doing m the direc- 
tion of restnetmg the area under cultivation It is obvious that we have had 
to take into consideration not only the probable reduction of our export trade 
and the progressive reduction of internal consumption, in regard to which I 
gave the House some^strikmg figures last March, but we have also to consider 
the question of our stocks All these three factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration m determimng the area to be sown 

I will now give the House some figures of the actual area which has been 
under cultivation in recent years Seven years ago in the United Provmces, 
which 15 practically the only important area in British India wliere opium 
18 cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 200,000 acres Three years 
ago, t e , in 1922-23 the area was reduced to 141,000 acres The area m 1923- 
24 was 134,000 acres In the current year it has been reduced to 116,000 acres 
and in the year which will begm shortly, 1926-26, we have arranged to cultivate 
only 74,000 acres This means that in the next season the area to be put 
under cultivation will be a little over one-third of the area cultivated 7 years 
ago, a httle more than half that of three years ago, and will show a reduction 
of 36 per cent on the amount put under cultivation in the current year I 
think those figures are stnkmg As I have said, it is a result not only of our 
pohey but of the fact that m the last two years we have had an exceptionally 
large outturn in the opium fields It is this exceptional outturn which explains 
why we have had to come up recently for supplementary grants It is not 
due m any sense to increase of acreage but to the exceptionally favourable 
seasons The opium crop is a very vanable one and m the last two years 
the outturn has been much above the normal There is a further pomt m 
regard to the area of cultivation, a pomt to which the Honourable Mover 
quite rightly referred He quoted the evidence of Mr Gibbs before the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee Mr Gibbs’ pomt was that the area should be 
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concentrated ns far as possible It is a point ■winch Government have not 
over looked Out of 37 divisions or sub-divisioiis in the Umted Provinces, we 
have already abolished 9 and we contemplate closing down several more in the 
near future vnth the sole object of getting the cultivation more concentrated 
and more under our control With regard to the small areas in the Punjab, 
thcLocal Go\ eminent IS considering the question of further restrictions and 
control in those areas We have also reduced the price last year by Rs 2, 
from Rs 15 to Rs 13, and we again contemplate further reduction 

The HoNODRAniiE Dr Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY The 
price paid to the cultivator ^ 

Thh Honourable Mr A C MeWATTERS Yes, the pnee paid to the 
cultivator of opium Then, there is another area from which we obtam con- 
siderable supplies, namely, the j\Ialva States We have carefully reconsidered 
our engagements vnth the Indian States concerned and v e have been able to 
reduce the amoimt for vliich ve have contracted from 11,400 maunds in the 
current^year to 0,500 maunds for nc\t year I think these figures show that 
Goiernment haie not overlooked the necessity of restricting the area and 
the production of opium in accordance vnth their pohey, both external and 
internal, and m accordance with the requirements of the stock position 

I ■will now turn for a moment to the question of pohey I do not desire 
to repeat the whole of what I said in March last m this House So far as con- 
sumption in Indi* 18 concerned the House knows that the Central Government 
have no financial interest v hnte% er m the opium supplied to the Pro^vmces and 
I think the sense of the House was certainly with me when I took the ■view that 
the proper hne of action was for us to co-operate with Local Governments in 
puttmg down abuses of opium — eating or smokmg wherever they exist and 
we have been pursuing that policy, in consultation with Local Governments 
So far as exports are concerned, the House knows what financial sacrifices 
w’e have made in the past I think it is sufficient to repeat that the average 
annual revenue of the Central Government from opium m the 3 years before 
1913 was over 8 crores of rupees The prehminary actuals of last year show 
that the revenue last year was Rs 1 crore and 42 lakhs I think that everyone 
recogmses that the Government of India have made very substantial financial 
sacnfices 

I think we are entitled to ask that if we are to push those sacrifices further, 
as we are prepared to do, we should endeavour to ensure that our efforts are not 
wasted and that the pohey adopted should be one which will really brmg to an 
end any abuses of opium eatmg or smoking that may exist and not mei ely 
m the opium from India bemg replaced by opium from other countnes 
all, ■with a crore and a half a good deal can be done and I think we are entitled 
to ask that our sacrifices should not be made for no purpose We have, or 
some years past, as the House knows, adopted a system, so far as exports are 
concerned, of allowmg export only under the certificate system We either 
sell direct ■to foreign Governments under defimte agreements or we allo^w export 
on a certificate from those Governments It might have been a possible hne 
to stop there and say that the importmg country is responsible We have, as a 
matter of fact, gone further m two instances In the case of Macao and ^ ^ ® 
case of Persia fve have actually ourselves taken the imtiative and stoppe 
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export, although the opium was desired by those countries Our attitude in 
regard to exports has now been agam considered by the Government of India 
m the hght of their commitments at Geneva They are anxious to show to 
the world that they are prepared to fulfil their obhgations m the spirit and not 
merely in letter Therefore, I have the full authority of Government to tell 
the House that the Government of India are now prepared to accept some 
measure of responsibihty even for hcit exports covered by certificates That 
IS to say, they are prepared to prohibit or restrict export even where foreign 
Governments are prepared to furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the 
opium IS findmg its way mto the ilhcit trade This is an important declaration 
of pohcy and^I thmk that it should help to meet the complamt which the 
Honour§>ble Mover made about Indian opium being smuggled out of the coun- 
tnes to which it is m the first instance consigned 

I now turn to the question of control Last March when I dealt with 
this question, I said very little about control because I was speaking at 
some length upon other matters I contented myself at that time with 
quotmg the opmion of one of the most hostile critics of Indian opium pohcy 
and if the House will bear with me I '’Hull quote that opmion agam The 
quotation is from Miss Eileen de la Motte This is what she said on the ques 
tion of control 

“ Every step relating to the control and output is carefully and systematically re- 
gulated and has been brought to the highest pitch of efficiency, a model and example to the 
rest of the world ” 

Last March I left the matter at that But, as the quMtion of control 
has been definitely raised and as few people know how close and mtimate that 
control 18 , I should hke to give very briefly a few more details In the first 
place as is known, the produce of poppy cultivated on Government account 
can only be obtamed from Government It has to be dehvered to the Govern- 
ment Opium Department From that Department it is issued only to licensed 
vendors wholesale or retail The wholesale vendor can only sell such opium 
to other hcensed vendors or to hcensed druggists The retail vendor n ay 
sell to mdividuals Thus the mdividiial can only obtam opium produced m 
India from a hcensed retail vendor or a hcensed druggist Each stage of the 
distnbution down to the retail vendor is safeguarded by an elaborate system of 
transport passes, while the conditions govemmg the hcence of a retail vendor 
are most strmgent He may not sell to any one person at one time more than 
the quantity of opium which an mdmdual may lawfully possess , he may sell 
only for cash and only on premises for which he is hcensed , he must not allow 
consumption on such premises, and he must keep correct daily accounts 
of his sales which shall be open nt aU times to inspection by excise officers 
There are further still more stringent restnctions in regard to opium for smok- 
mg It 18 a system which has been developed through many generations 
and it has been Iwought to a very considerable state of efficiency To illus- 
trate the extent of our control over the area under cultivation, I should hke 
to mention that during the last 15 years the area vhich has actually been 
cultivated has lieen less than the area settled except in two years when there 
has been an excess of less than 4 per cent This shows that our opium officers 
keep a VGry close control over the area vliich is cultivated 
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I now come to a still more important pomt regardmg control winch, is 
that at Gfeneva we have recently agreed that we will allow an mdependent 
Committee of the League of Nations to Aosit India, as it will visit other 
signatory countries, after 5 years m order to examine our system of control 
and to assure themselves that it is absolutely water-tight To this mdepen- 
dent examination we have qiute w illin gly and readily consented 

I now turn to the third pomt, namely, the advances to cultivators This 
IS an admmistrative matter and I think that the Honourable Mover has made 
a good deal out of what is after aU a small point It is a very old practice 
indeed It dates back, I beheve, from the days of the Mughal Emperors 
We have references to it even prior to 1764 It is a practice which is not 
confined to opium It is specially smtable where there is a crop which requires 
more than the usual amount of preparation of the soil and where there is a 
single purchaser who requires an assured outturn to be dealt with on busmess 
methods For these reasons this system of advances has frequently been 
res'orted to for such crops as opium, sugar and indigo Now, there are two 
mam reasons why this jiractice has always been foimd to be useful tFirst 
it ensures our having a much closer control over the area v hich is cultivated 
It is obvious that if advances are not made we should have less certamty of 
particular areas bemg cultivated with opium Therefore, m order to obtam 
the outturn which we require, we should have to settle a larger area than we 
do at present In fact, as the Honourable Member desires to restnct the area 
of cultivation, he should welcome the system of advances, as it gives us much 
greater control over that area The second reason is that our advances keep the 
cultivator out of the hands of the money-lenders The amou nt of advance is not 
very considerable It is about one-fifth of the total amount eventually due to the 
cultivator It is made only to enable him to sow his crop without having to resort 
to the money-lender The only result of the abohtion of these advances will - 
be that Grovemment wiU have to offer a higher price and wdl be paymg ] a portion 
of the money-lender’s profits We have had this matter under consideration 
on several occasions and we have always come to the conclusion that it would 
be a retrograde step to abolish the system 

That IS aU, Sir, I have to say on this Resolution I have shown what we have 
done m the direction of restnctmg the area cultivated I have made a state- 
ment about our pohcy which is, I think, important I think the House wdl 
realise what is my fundamental objection to this Resolution, namely, that the 
question of pohcy must have precedence over the question of the restriction of 
area With regard to control, I have given a short account of our system and I 
have made an important pomt, namely, that the Government have agreed to 
accept the mvestigation of an mdependent co mmi ttee of the League of Nations 
As regards advances, I consider that it enables us to keep a closer control over 
the area under cultivation and that it is both for the benefit of the cultivator 
and the Government that he should not have to resort to the money-lender 

For ‘these reasons I do not think I can adnse the House to accept the 
Resolution and I hope the Honourable Member wdl not find it necessary to 
press it after what I have said Ido hope that the House wdl also realise that 
we are not hostde to and mdeed are anxious to receive any sound and practical 
suggestions for the improvement of our opium administration 
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Tiik HoNOunABLL Du DWAllKANATHMITTER (West Bengal Non- 
Muliamnmcian) Sir, in Bupporting llus Resolution of the Honourable 
Dr Sir Deva Prasad SarvadliiKar} , I have m vn \v the fact that the Honourable 
Mover of the Resolution is actuated by a vtrj noble inotne, namely, that of 
directing the policy of Government into a definite channel, that is to say, so 
far as home consumption of opium is concerned to reduce or dimmish the drug 
habit of the people The less the area of cultivation the less will be the pro- 
duction and the retail prices will consequently increase and opium wll not 
be accessible so easily to the pco])le who liave cultivated the drug habit as it is 
when the area of ciiltnation is unrestricted 1 do not know if the time has come 
when Government will agree to restrict tlic area of cultication to the amoimt 
of opium W'hich m.i} be necessary for medicinal and scicntihc purjiosea That 
18 the millenium to come at Bomc distant time So far as India is concerned, 
the practice of swallowing or eating ojmim dates so far back ns the sixteenth 
century and the hahit cannot be eradicated in a da} , but at the same 
time it has been staled bv the Goiemment, both b) the Honourable 
Mr MeWatters and the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, that the question 
of diminution of revenues will not prevent the Gocemment of India from 
directing their policy into a channel which will reall} raise the condition 
of the people to this extent that there will be leas and less of an indul- 
gence m this pernicious habit cither of eating or swallowing opium, or, so 
far as prepared opium is concerned, of smoking it Honourable Members 
of the House will further notice that there is in some parts of the country, a 
practice w'hich is very prejudicial and delctenous, namely, that of gi\nng opium 
to children to keep tliem quiet amongst w orking mothers in certain industries 
areas Government will have to consider in fjiturc whether special measure-, 
will not be necessary to prevent that being done I am bound to submit 
to this House that on account of the progressive increase in the retail price of 
opium there has been a considerable diminution in consumption in Bntish India 
as I find from the figures and the Honourable Mr MeWatters will say if I am 
right The iraount now consumed fer cajnta is 18 grams, wlulc m 1895 it wa^- 
about 27 grains 'per capita Tlie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said in his 
speech last September that so far as Government are concerned they have 
decided to restrict the amount of imports and exports from India The fact 
that it involved a further reduction in the revenues of India will not for a mo- 
ment be allowed to affect Government’s attitude in this behalf The Resolu- 
tion has done good m drawing prominent attention to the fact that Govern- 
ment will have to accede to the pohey which will restnet the area to such an ex- 
tent as wnll be necessary for the proper use of opium either for medicmal 
or scientific purposes or what may be required for the moderate use of opium 
I support the first part of the Resolution 

With reference to the second I art of the Resolution I feel some difficulty in 
supporting it, because I find from the speeches of previous speakers that this has 
been a practice which has been in existence from very ancient times I am 
not prepared to support the second part of the Resolution as it is a matter of 
detad which Government may at some future time consider I support the 
first part of the Resolution that Government should see their way to restnet 
the area for cultivation The Resolution however does not define to what extent 
or m what proportion the restnction should be made I fuUy reabse that there 
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18 sufficient force in the statement of the Honourable Mr McWatters, that first 
you have to define the policy The Resolution in one sense really puts the 
cart before the horse The Resolution has, hoAv ever, drami prominent attention 
to this fact that Government must change their pohcy m the direction that public 
opinion desires For these reasons I support the first part of the Resolution 

The Honourable Mr K C ROY (Bengal Nonunated Non-Official) 
Sir, wth your permission I move for the adjournment of the debate on this 
Resolution till the next cold v'eather Session m Delhi We are mdebted to the 
Honourable Mr McWatters for Ins illummating speech m which he has told as 
much about our commitments in general, and withheld s'^-me He has given 
us no details We have not even before us the report of the Indian Delegation 
of 1924-25 Mr McWatters next took us mto his confidence vhen he said that 
he vas in correspondence with Local Governments about mtemal opium 
pohcy, but he has given us no details It is consequently unfair that we 
should be asked to vote either for the Resolution or agamst it In the third 
place, there is the msoluble problem of opium cultivation m Indian States We 
know nothing about it and there is no data before us On these three grounds, 
therefore, I beg to move. Sir, that the debate be adjourned tdl the next cold 
weather 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT Amendment moved 

“ That tho debate bo ndjonmed to a future Session ” 

I thmk that I should pomt out to the House that this amendment amounts 
to a proposal to close the discussion altogether, masmuch as this Resolution 
will naturall}’- disappear when the Council of State disappears 

The Honourable Sir MAFIECKJI DADABHOY (C ntral Prov- 
inces General) Sir, I did not intend to speak on this Resolution of 
my Honourable Colleague to-day, but the motion for adjournment which has 
been made by the Honourable Mr K C Roy compels me to oppose it The 
Honourable Mr McWatters has very graphically and clearly explamed the 
pohcy of the Government of India m the matter He has m uneqmvocal 
language assured this Council that the Government of India have taken 
steps m the matter of the opium pohcy to restnet not only production but 
consumption He has also pomted out that adequate measures have been 
adopted for the control of the mdustry He has also given convmcmg reasons 
why these advances have been made by Government m the matter of the 
cultivation of poppy, and finally he has also informed the House that the 
Government of India have agreed after five years to an open exammation of 
the condition of affairs by an impartial tribunal which wdl represent the 
League of Nations 

In viev of these statements, and in view of the pohcy of Government 
also described in this Council last year very ably and fully by the Honourable 
Mr McWatters m response to a similar demand, I consider that this Resolu- 
tion ifl entuely unnecessary and superfluous aiid that no useful purpose would 
be serv^ed by adjoummg the consideratioh of this measure tiU next Cdld 
Weather, as my Honourable friend Mf K. C Roy has suggested If the 
object of my Honourable friend M± Roy l8 to save this motion bemg defeated 
in this Council to-day, I entirely sympathise wit! imn for having been so 
L4DPI 
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rcBourccful in Imving fiuggcstcd tluB Qd]ounimcnt {The IlononraUc Sir 
Dcia Prasad Sarvad/idanj "But we arc so accustomed to defeat”) 
Sir, po far as tlic polic} of the Go^e^nnlcnt of India ip concerned, no ‘^erioufl 
objection could be ialcn at thiB slago. ^\^len the Gmcrnnient of India 
lacrificcd tlicir finances in rcsjiouBC to a certain class of faddist I mob the 
first to raise ni> voice in ojiposition to the policy vliich vafi then adopted in 
the late Imperial Council I then pointed out that the j'olic^ i.hich the 
Go\ crnnient V ere then adopting Mould not rceei\ e a similar and sympathetic 
resjonse from other countries, I then ga\e a varning to Go\emment that 
they Mere throM mg aMay their resources for the mere ideal and unattainable 
uplift of liiimanity, mIucIi Mould not be fully responded to by China Mherc 
the 1 ulk of our opium Mas shipped and other nations, and that their attempts 
Mould be fruitless "What I said 15 years ago, Mhen Sir Guy Fleetwood 
"Wilson Mas the Finance Minister in charge, has been home out by' a succession of 
events, and it is now a matter of common know ledge that the finances of India 
l)ave been deplorably sacrificed to meet cerlam scntwicntn] objections Sir, 
the adoption of this Resolution is open to senons objection Our finances ha\ c 
been put mto order lately' by heavy taxation In the last three y ears taxation 
to the tune of 50 crores of rupees hai e been imposed on India, and now my 
Honourable Colleague to-day' M’ants that a further slice of the rci enue m hich 
we are entitled legally, morally and laM fully to obtain should be sacrificed, ' 
which would incMtably lead Goicrnmcnt to a further imposition of additional 
taxation That Mould be the natural implication of tlic acceptance of a Ecso- 
lution of this character Sir, the Government of India on successiv e occasions 
« hav e made a definite declaration of their policy’ Ev en the Finance Jiinister, 
the Horourabl Sir Basil Blackett, in dealmg with the subject of opium rev enue 
when discussing the last financial budget, clearly pomted out that it was the 
avowed policy of Government to go m steadily' for a reduction and control of the 
growth of poppy In view of all the oircnmstances, I consider it is absolutely' 
unnecessary and wholly superfluous to consider this Resolution any further 
I also oppose the motion for adjournment, and I thmk, m view of the assur- 
ance given by Mr MeWatters on behalf of Gov'emment, my Honourable fnend 
there wiU see his way to withdraw his motion, but if he does not, there is only 
one course left to this Couned, and that is to oppose and reject it 

The Hokoxjrable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay dominated Non- 
Official) Sir, I shall not detamthe Council for manymmutes, neither am I 
gomg to speak physiologically on the subject qi in any other way I orlv 
want to say a few words on the pobey of the Government in regard to this 
matter Sir, I may claim to be one of the oldest and most vigorous critics 
of the Government opium pohey I have been a cntic from the year 1885 
when there was a discussion brought forward in Parliament by the Archi- 
bishop of Canterbury I was one of the persons who very often discussed 
this question in the Press and on the platform I was also one of those who 
took part in a large mass meeting which was held m the Town Hall by the 
Bishop of Bombay, Dr Mylne Then, later on, in 1897, when I was in London 
I addressed along Muth my old fnend the late Sir Surendranath Banerjea a 
large meeting specially held in Exeter Hall, and since those days I have con- 
stantly and closelv watched very carefully the policy of the Government 
in regard to opium I was exceedmgly glad when the treaty with China 
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was concluded some 15 or years ago From that time forward every 
Member of the Council must have seen how the opium revenue has steadily 
1 iVindled d own and down Twelve crores was the maximum that we had about 
the time the treaty v as under negotiation till we have now less than 2 crores 
of rupees The only opium we now grow is the opium for internal consump- 
ti. I irorc or less for medicinal purpose and a little for export We may feel 
asju e 1 that the Government v ill still bring do\ra the cultivation of opium to 
the minimum We iiia)’’ fully rely on the assurance given by our Financial 
Secretary, that the Government will steadily pursue the policy That being 
the case, I think the Council 11111 act wisel}’’ by not prolonging this debate 
unnecessarily, and I do hope, and sincerely hope, that my friend. Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary, who has brought fori/ard this Resolution with the best 
of intentions, being a reasonable man and a man of practical common sense. 
Mill vithdraw his motion With these words, I take my seat 

The HoNouRAnLC Dn Sm DRVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY Sir, 
It has been one of my ambitious m life to earn the appro- 
3 pm bution of ni) Gonourable friend from Pombiy m whose 

good “‘T pany I have all si mg been in the crusade 
against opium and drugs and liqu'-r I shoiili not hghtly want to lose that 
approbation On the present occasion, however, matters are on a slightly 
different basis Wo have bad pronouncements and announcements from the 
Honourable Mr I^Ic Watters that make ray position, at all events -with regard 
to the first portion of the Resolution, stronger and more unassailable than ever 
He has been good enough to say, and 1 congratulate him and Government on 
the announcement, that there have been steady efforts at restriction of acre- 
age That being so and there being an admission of the need for restnction, 
I fail to understand why so commonplace and obvious a Resolution hke that 
commending further restriction to the attention of the Government should 
not be acceptable to Government, unless it be for reasons which I do not want 
to attribute to the Government, namely, that to be told to do the nght wdl 
not suit them unless they make up their nund to do the right on their own 
account Sir, I do not thmk that the request of the Council of StatCj if my 
Honourable colleagues arc with me, with regard to at least the first portion of 
the Resolution can possibly come amiss to the Government A case for restric- 
tion has been made out and a case for restriction has been admitted by the 
Government I may not be able to say definitely, clearly and unequivocally how 
far further restnction shall go, because. Sir, as has been pomted out and as my 
Honourable fnend claimed in his speech, the questions of pohey and of restric- 
tion must go hand m hand I could not dictate the pohey, and I am supposed 
to have chosen what my Honourable fnend called &e wrong end of the stick 
But any end of the stick is good enough for certam purposes if that purpose 
can be even partially achieved I say that though you have been restrictmg 
the cultivation, this restriction has not been enough You say that I have 
not yet defined my pohey IVhose fault is that ^ There are your Geneva 
commitments There is pubhc opmion msistently wantmg you to lay down 
your pohey regardmg the absolute nnnimum of cultivation under the present 
circumstances and you have not yet teamed your policy That is not the" 
lault of this House or of those outside it who are urgmg the Government to have 
a more restricted policy Therefore, Sir, I find 't difficult to fall m with the 
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views of those of my friends who have advised me to withdraw my Resolu- 
tion 

I see, however, greater force wifchregard to their suggestions m the second 
part of the proposal And if you, Sir, be good enough to put the Resolution m 
two parts, I shall be qmte prepared to fall m with the views of my friends who 
advise me to withdraw my Resolution with regard to the second part I am 
'myself not at all convinced by what my Honourable friend Mr Yamin Khau 
or for the matter of that other Honourable Members have said with regard 
to the propriety of contmued advance I do not agree that unless you want 
me to nurse an industry of agriculture hke sugar, there is occasion or justifica- 
tion for an advance Certamly not from public revenue It so happens m this 
case that Government are the monopohste and not in the position of a Govern- 
ment pure and simple They are more hke private dealers giving advances 
&rxd taking & quid pro quo That has been the ancient practice but it is not 
necessarily the correct practice, at least now when people have realised what 
can be done if they take to the cultivation withm such areas as Government 
may think fit to presenbe Sir, I am qmte in sympathy with those of my friends 
who want to keep the cultivator out of the hands of the money-lenders and I 
wish that their good wishes and good feehngs could matenahse m various other 
directions where such help is much more needed for the agriculturists proper 
than for the opulent and flounshmg opium trade Therefore, that argument 
does not weigh with me 

Reference has been made, Sir, to mdigo advaace I wish my Honourable 
friend had not referred to that It has a doleful, un-cheery and regretful^ 
history behmd it which we do not want to re-call It will die its natural 
death and we do not want it to he resurrected from the end that it has 
properly attained In spite of all that, Sir, I am prepared, having regard to 
the admimstrative reasons that have been urged, to withdraw the second 
oortion of my Resolution 

With regard to the first portion. Sir, I am sorry to have to divide the 
House I am sorrv that I have been the umvilhng cause of brmgmg them after 
the mid-day adjournment and I hope Honourable Members will not mind that 
As some fundamental questions have been raised, I am afraid I shall have to go 
a little more in detail lu my reply than I would otherwise have done Govern- 
ment may on this occasion well cry to be saved from their friends They them- 
selves have not put forward financial reasons They do not mind the dwindling 
revenue under the opium head But there are friends of Government here who 
regret the good old days when “ nations could be uplifted ” in their own words — 
what nations I do not know — out of the revenue that the Government was ac- 
CQstomed to derive from the old opium head Whatever upliftmg that 
might have been it must have been at the expense of some other nations The 
argument that “if these foolish nations do not want to behave, what does it 
matter to us , we shall go on makmg money as we have been doing out of opium 
aad let them do what they like ” will no longer answer That is a pro- 
position that did not appeal to people in the neat past We have embarked upon 
a settled policy from which there is no going hack that the opium revenue 
sajJl be sacrificed I am sure a crore and a half will not he much of a matter 
now to be taken mto consideration after we consulted to the loss of manjr more 
crores, having regard to commitments that have been already referred to 
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Incidentally, Sir, let me refer to the 50 crores that we aie supposed to have 
I eeii pajung m the shape of additional taxation That was the dictum of an 
expert whose opinion 13 always entitled to great respect But has it been 
all or largely because of tlie loss of opium revenue ^ No Moreover an expert 
not far from me here reminds me that it w as nearer 90 crores than fifty that we 
ha^ e been pacing in the near past in the shape of additional taxation Surely 
loss of opium revenue is not answ crable for this I shall however leave that 
matter to be settled by experts Anyway, Government and the people have 
agreed that the question of financial loss shall not stand m the way of the 
ultimat solution of this question With regard to the moral aspects of the 
question about which my Honourable fnend Mr Yamm Elhan has still doubts, 
I think the Honourable Member from Assam has fully answered him and 
tf I might give him one or two extracts from medical opimon, I think it would 
servo my purpose all the better 

Dr S K Datta speaking in the Assembly on this very question pointed 
out last March that the document of 1 91 1 (Lord Hardmge’s pronouncement) laid 
down that opium possessed certain raedicmal properties In the first place it 
was supposed to bo a specific against malana, an exploded theory Durmg the 
luncheon interval one of the Honourable Members hading from the neighbour- 
hood of the Godavari Distnct said to a suflermg member that it was an anti- 
dote against malana I said on Dr S K Datta’s authonty that it was not In 
the second place it was clam. ed to be an anodyne, and there accordmg to 
Dr Datta, certainly experience was with the Government of India In the third 
place, it was supposed to be necessary for the ailments of children This is an 
absolutely exploded theory which is home out by the testimony of well known 
Doctors, like Doctor Jibanu Mistri of Bombay who says 

“ The percentage of opium catmg under medical advice is voty small The greatest 
abuse to which it is put is the provaihng habit of dosing children with it to keep them (a) 
from crying, oven when it is duo to such legitimate cause as insufiBcienoy of mother’s milk, 
or (b) to keep them quiet whdo the mother goes out to work, or (r) from a prevaihng false 
impression that it is good for tho healthy growth of a child ” 

I do not want to labour the pomt further because I think it is generally 
agreed that neither on moral nor medical grounds, m spite of the findings of 
the Royal Commission of 1895, which have been seriously challenged, can it be 
said that m the interests of the people of India the consumption of opium cannot 
be reduced 

Eegardmg exports my Honourable friend has himself admitted that if 
abuse is proved, Government wiU be prepared to reconsider the question of 
exports under the certificate system That there is room for such reconsidera- 
tion 13 mdicated by the Geneva report to which I did not think it necessary to 
refer m my opening speech, because I thought that it was not likely to he 
challenged One of the opmions expressed by Sir John Jordan was as follows 
He declared that, unless the Committee could take effective measures to pre- 
vent the large export “ it was better to abandon the matter” He hoped other 
Governments would follow India’s practice of not attaching importance to 
import certificates He added that nearly the whole of the exports from the 
Persian Gulf were nommally destmed for Vladivostock, but they were really 
landed elsewhere 
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I do not for a moment suggest that the Government of India ha\ c been at 
all remiss with regard to this matter, but instances of abuse are clearly indicated 
which will make Government, in the hglit of vliat my friend has told us to-day, 
reconsider the situation and revise the certificate procedure under v Inch export 
18 allowed Even in these Geneva Conferences I do not think statemente of 
fact arc always accurate and can be implicitly relied on, and I should like to take 
them With the usual rcservmtion F or example, v hen certain people were attack- 
ing the Portuguese Government with regard to the situation in Macao, the 
Portuguese delegate said that m Macao the consumption of opium v, os relatively 
negligible Sir Malcolm Delcvingo drew attention to certain maccuracics in 
the Portuguese report concerning re-exports of opium from Macao Therefore 
there is a great deal of room for reconsideration of tlie w hole question of export 
as well as internal consumption The matter nas fully gone into in the debates 
here as wel' as in the other House in Match last Therefore I do not want to tire 
the patience of the House by referring to that at length I submit, however, that 
the fiifet part of th 3 Resolution at all events should be accepted Rcgatdmg 
'the other part, I am m your hands and in the hands of this Honourable House, 
and I have indic ted my views on that point 

The Honouhable Mr A C MeWATTERS Sir, I do not propose to 
mfliQt a second speech upon the House but I was glad that the Mover on re- 
consideration has decided that the second part of his Resolution had better be 
left out I think the administrative reasons that I gave are quite conclusive 
As regards the first part I was still waitmg to hear my mam objection to this 
Resolution answered, which is that you must define your policy first and on this 
account the Resolution as it stands is in my opimon practically nugatory 
It is a Resolution which, if the House adopted it, would serve no useful purpose 
whatever I took groat trouble m my speech to show i\hat real advance we 
had made in regard to opium exports The reply of the Honourable Member 
has more or less confirmed what I said m regard to the action which Government 
are taking With regard to the restnction of area, we have already made 
great restrictions after full and careful consideration of the policy which we have 
accepted As regards any further restriction m general terms such as this, 

I would say that it is absolutely meamngless. I must, therefore, oppose the 
Honourable Member’s Resolution 

The mot on was negatived 
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Thuibday, 3td Scptcmho , 1925 
SPECIAL LAWS REPEAL BILL 

Thf IIo^ouRABLE Mr V EAAIAEAS PANTULU (Madras Non- 
Mubamniadan) Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to repeal certain special en- 
actments supplementing the ordinary criminal Lav, as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, be taken into consideration 

In doing so, I desire to narrate verj’- briefly the events that led up to the 
passing of this measure by the Assemblj, in the hope that such a narration as 
that vill itself be sufficient to induce you to vote for this motion The Bill 
IS the outcome of long and strenuous efforts made by both Chambers of their 
reformed Central Legislature to secure the repeal of the repressive laws vhich 
disfigure the Indian Statute-book I am glad to be able to say that the 
mitiatne in this matter came from this Chamber On the 'very first day, 
after its inauguration, on which it sat to transact ordinary business, the four- 
teenth Da} of February 1021, the Honourable (now' Bight Honourable) I\Ir 
V S Srinnasa Sastri moved a Resolution to the following effect — 

" Tins Council recommends to the Governor General m Council that a committee bo 
appointed at an oarl\ date to c\ammo the reprcssi\o laus non on the Statute book and 
report whether all or an} of them should bo repealed and, in case whore repeal is not do- 
girablo, whether the laws in question should bo amended and, if so, bow ” 

The Resolution was earned wiamvwusli/ In pursuance of it the Home 
Department by a Resolution, dated the 21st March 1921, appointed a com- 
mittee consistmg of otiicials and non-officials w'lth Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
as its Chairman The committee cvamined 13 repressive laws including the 6 
mentioned in the Schedule to the present Bill under discussion Of these 
five they recommended the repeal of four I know that they made a reserva- 
tion in favour of preserving, if necessary, powers strictly consistent with the 
original purpose of the third venerable old Regulations, namely, (1) The due 
maintenance of the alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
pow'crs , (2) The preservation of tranqmlbty in the territories of the native 
Pnnees, and (3) The securmg of British Dormmons from foreign hostility, 
and, only so far as the mflammable Frontier is concerned, internal commotion 
The only Act out of the five now under discussion w hose retention the committee 
recommended was the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, X of 1911, but 
even in respect thereof they recommended its repeal when a healthy change 
in the poUtical situation permitted It was itself conceived'as a tempoiary 
measure even at its mception 

There were no Swarajists or Extremists in the committee Indeed from 
the nature of the evidence placed before the committee ^.nd some of itsieccm- 
mendations, a section of well informed Indian pubhc opimon suspected (not 
without some reason, that the Committee and the Resolution) to which it 
owed its birth, were bothmspired by the Government in order to strengthen 
the hands of the Executive to root out the non-co-operation movement in the 
gmse of partial reconcihation and sweet reasonableness The era of terrible 
repression that followed the pubhcation of the report by the committee lent 
some colour to this suspicion Whatever may be the truth, it is noteworthy, 
for my present purpose, that even that committee considered that in regard 
to many of the laws exammed by them, their continuance on the Statute- 
book was both unnecessary and objectionable and recommended their repeal 
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The report of the committee was published on 2nd September 1921, and 
on the 19th September 1921 , the Government passed the following order 
'thereon — 

“ The Governor General m Council has considered the Report and has decided to 
accept the recommendations made by the committee , stops mU bo taken as soon as may be 
to introduce legislation to give effect to them ” 

In spite of the aforesaid promise to introduce legislation as scon as maybe 
(mark the words) no steps "were taken by the Government to repeal any one 
of the five repressive laws with which this Bill deals 

Then on the 20th March 1924, after a lapse of two years and a half, a 
Resolution was moved m the Legislative Assembly to the fo\lowing efiect 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps for the 
immediatorepealof Bengal Regulation in of 1818, and the Cnminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, and other repressive laws and regulations that stiff exist on the Statute took ’ 

It was earned by an overwhelmmg majonty Nevertheless the Govern- 
ment did not make the shghtest efiort to give effect to this Resolution Then 
Mr V J Patel (now the Honourable Mr Patel) sent up the present Bill in its 
ongmal form m September 1924, but it was not reached m that Session He 
obtamed leave to mtroduce it m the last Delhi Session on 3rd February and it 
was ultimately passed m its present form by the Assembly on the 19th March 
1926, and was laid on the table of this House at its next meeting m due course 
There were very few days in March last left thereafter for me to bnng it here 
for consideration and I have therefore taken the earhest opportumty to bnng 
it now before this House 

From the Schedule attached to the Bill which is placed in your hand'' 
you will see that five enactments are sought to be repealed Of these, the first 
three are a century old and the fourth is three quarters of a century old The 
Bengal State Pnsoners Regulation III of 1818, has been extended also to the 
United Provmces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bdiar and Onssa and 
Assam So this Regulation, together with its sister Regulations of Madras 
and Bombay, < over practically the whole of India All of them deal with 
offences agamst the State and were enacted long before the passmg of the 
Indian Penal Code which contains a Chapter exhaustively dealing with every 
conceivable offence agamst the State mcludmg conspiracy At the tune when 
the first three Regulations were enacted the British power was not firmly 
established m the land Titular Sovereigns and their more powerful provmcial 
chiefs were still on their thrones and more than one European Power was 
contending for sovereignty or supremacy m India The Preamble of Regula 
tion III of 1818 IB sufficient to give you an idea of the purposes which these 
enactments were intended to serve 

“ IVhcreas reasons of State, embracing the due mamtehance of the affiances formed 
by the Bntisb Government with foreign powers, the promotion of tranquillity in the 
tomtoncs of native Pnnccs entitled to its protection and the security of the British 
Donumons from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally render it 
nccessaiy to place under personal restraint individunlB against whom there may not be 
sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceedings or when such proceedings may not 
bo adapted to the nature of the case or may for other reasons bo inadvisable or improper ” 

It IS not demed that the ordmary law covers the offences contemplated bj 
these archaic, antedeluvian, and xmjudicial pieces of legielation I call them 
unjudicial because they arc of the nature of lellres de cachel which dispense 
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with all forms of legal trial and make the very Executive which is the subject 
of attack by the alleged offender the prosecutor, judge and executioner The 
main ground urged for their retention is the impossibdity of seounng m all cases 
the evidence necessary to brmg the accused to tnal m a court of law This 
stale and stock argument of the bureaucracy was fully and sympathetically 
considered by the Eepressive Laws Committee to which I referred and was 
disposed of by it m the following tender way 

“ We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular the difficulty of sccunng 
evidence or preventing the intimidation of witnesses Bnt we consider that in 

modem conditions of India that risk must be taken It is undesirable that any Statutes 
should remain m force which are regarded with deep and genuine disapproval by a majority 
of the Members of the Legislature The harm ereated by the retention of arbitrary 

powers of imprisonment by the Executive may, as history has shown, bo greater even 
than the evil which such powers are directed to remedy ” 

It IS obvious that the pathetic plea of the Executive for the retention 
of its autocratic powers of an obnoxious character may have been disposed 
of on much firmer, more convmcmg and humane grounds However, the 
reasons given by the Committee are sufScient to serve my purpose Apart 
from its inherent ments as a piece of just and sound legislation consonant 
with our modem notions of civilized junspmdence, there are many pomts 
m its favour 

The^rif pomt m favour of this Bill is the almost unanimous desire which 
the Members of this House evmced for the repeal of repressive legislation, 
on the 14th Febraary 1921, as a necessary prehminary for the inauguration 
of the new era of responsible government under the reformed constitution 
The second pomt m favour of the BiU is the recommendation of the Eepressrve 
Laws Committee m favour of the repeal of the enactments m question. . The 
thrd pomt m its favour is the wholehearted acceptance of the Committee’s 
recommendations by the Government m September 1921, accompanied 
by a promise to mtroduce necessary legislation for the purpose The 
fourth pomt m its favour is the adoption by the Legislative Assembly m March 
1924, by an overwhelming majority of a Eesolution m favour of the repeal 
of these laws I have a ffth reason also which I shall state later on. Tkliat 
then are the reasons which actuated the Government to go back on then 
undertaking of 1921 and to ignore the wishes of both Houses of the Central 
Legislature Sir Malcolm Hailey, speakmg m the Assembly m 3Iarch 1924, 
gave his reasons He said that after the report of the Committee was 
received the Gkivemment were faced wth new dangers, namely the 3Ioplah 
rebeUion in Malabar, information about" the emstence of a Bolshevik 
assCKration m this country and the recrudescence of conspiracy m Bengal, and 
these were said to be the justification for Govemmentrs change of attitude I 
beheve that some of the Members of this House, at all events, know how these 
dangers were overcome by the Go-vemment The ZMoplah rebellion was sup- 
pressed mamly by the proclamation of martial law and with the help of the 
mflitary. The absence of a deportation Eegulation on the Statute-book 
would not liave handicapped the Government m the least Moreorer. I may 
mention that there is a very drastic special law called the Moplah Outrages 
Act, which is exactly shrular to the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act of ISdZ, 
in force in Malabar and that it armed the Government "ruth amp''e powers 
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With regard to the Bolshevik Association, it is now a matter of common know- 
ledge, that its members were brought to trial in the ordinary courts at Cawn- 
pore, and there was no suggestion that any need for the use of a ru-ty weapon 
in the legislative armoury Avas felt As for the conspiracy m Bengal I am not 
here concerned with the truth or otherwise of its existence All I know 
IB that in the name of conspiracy about sixty true and honest Sivarajists like 
Subash Chander Bose, Anil Baran Koy and some other lieutenants of the 
late Deshabandhu C E, Das were spmted away under Regulation III of 
1818 and the now notorious Bengal Cnmmal Ordmance w^as subsequently 
placed on the Statute-book without the assent of any Legislature in 
India by recourse to certification and recommendation " Many impartial 
and respected leaders, mcludmg Mahatma Gandhi, openly expressed their 
behef that the Regulation and the Ordmance were aimed at the Swarajist 
movement Sir, I therefore beg to state to this House that the reasons 
given by Sir Slalcolm Hailey for the action of the Government m not 
repealmg these Regulations are to say the least most imconvmcmg A 
very large section of the Indian pubhc, whose feehng I claim to a’-oicc, believe 
that the Government changed their mind simply because, from the latter part 
of 1921 onwards, the momentum of the movement for the achievement of 
Swaraj was growing in volume and mtensity I venture to say, Sir, that the 
bureaucracy is tenaciously chnging to these repressive laws, m order to 
suppress all effective forms of political agitation The way m which these 
Relations were used in the -partition agitation days in Bengal conhrms 
me m this view Men like Aswim Kumar Dutt, Knshto Kumar Mitra, Subash 
Chandra Malhk and Monoranjau Guha were arrested and deported as revolu- 
tionaries My Honourable Colleagues from Bengal will undoubtedly be able 
to bear testimony to the spotless character and noble patriotism of these 
victims of the bureaucratic wrath The truth of the mstter is not that the 
ordmary law is sufficient to mamtam law and order but as Lord Morley put 
it aptly — 

“ The great executire ofiBcers never like or tmst la-wyers I wiH tell yon why ? fo^ 
they never trust or like law ” 

Now, Sir, this method of govemmg by repressive laws has not proved a 
success m any country , it will tend to mcrease discontent In regard to 
Bengal itself I shall quote the testimony of one who is not m sympathy with 
the pohtics of my party — the Swaraj Party — and who is not an unfriendly 
critic of the bureaucracy, Mr Bipm Chandra Pal He said the other day 
speakmg m the Assembly — 

“ I know it that, before these deportations and internments came into enstenco 
Bengal, the revolntionary movement was not half so wide spread as it became 
subsequently Old men had nothing to do with it Staid house holders in the villages 
hadnopartorlotm this propaganda But when these deportations came, when these 
intemmente came, when the iron of these prosecutions entered mto the heart of the simple 
minded relations and friends of your political suspects — it was then that we found every- 
body, extremists, moderates, hterate or lUiterate, moved by a new and deep sense of 
resentment against tbe Government commg and telling ns What are we coming to T 
Is this the Government under which we have to live ? This seems to he the experience of 
nghtmmded statesmen all over the world Repression begets greater discontent which 
in its turn calls for greater repression and so on 

Ubegleate to quote one passage from what Lord Morley said about the use of 
these Regulations when he was pressed by the Indian Government to sanction 
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deportations under tliem Lord Morley, tHe Secretary of State for India 
then, dealing with these Regulations and the arguments of that character 
wrote as follows — 

“ You Btato your case with remarkable force, I admit But then I comfort myself 
m my disquiet at differing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in 
the Netherlands, the Austnan Viceroy in Vemce, the Bourbon in the two Sicdies, and a 
Governor or two m the old Amencan Colomes, used reasomng not wholly dissimilar and 
not much less forcible ” 

Speaking of the Regulations this is what Lord Morley wrote — 

“ The question between us two upon this matter may, if we don’t take care, become 
what the Americans would call ugly I won’t repeat the general arguments about de- 
portation. I have fought against those hero who regarded such a resort to the Regulation 
of ISIS as indefensible So, per contra, I am ready just as stoutly to fight those who wish 
to make this arbitrary detention for indefimte penods a regular weapon of Government 
Now your present position is begmmng to approach this Yon have rune men locked 
up a year ago by I Jlre de cachet, because you beheved them to be cnminaUy connected with 
criminal plots, an 1 I ecause you cypected their arrest to check these plots Por a certam 
time it looked ns if the coup were effective, and were justified by the result In all this, 

I think, we u ere perfectly right Then you come by and by upon what you regard as a— 
great anarchist conspiracy for sedition and murder, and you warn me that you may soon 
apply to me for sanction of further arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale I 
ask w hether this process implies that through the mne detenus you have found out a murder 
plot contrived, ni 1 b\ them, but by other people You say, ‘ We admit that bemg looked 
up they can ha\ c had no share in these new abominations , but them contmued detention 
will fnghten evil doers generally,’ That is the Rugsian argument , by packmg off tram- 
loads of suspects to Sibena wo mil temfy the anarchists out of their wits, and all will 
come out nght That pohey did not work out bnlhantly m Russia, and did not save 
the hves of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russia from a Duma, the very thmg that the 
Trepoffs and the rest of the ‘ offs ’ deprecated and detested.” 

I beg to commend these noble and weighty words to this House 

Sir, I said I had a fifth redson to urge m favour of my motion It is this 
This Bill was passed by the Assembly by an overwhelming majority Almost 
all the elected representatives voted m its favour Not only Swarajists but 
Independents, hloderates. Liberals, and m fact members belonging to all sec- 
tions of the House except the officials upheld it The circumstance ought to 
carry great weight with this House The country is decidedly against the 
retention of these dangerous powers in the hands of an ahen bureaucracy which 
IS not responsible to the Legislatures and which is irresponsive to popular 
opinion Many of you will have to face your electorates very soon to seek 
re-election to this Cliamber You cannot do so if you do not voice their 
feelings in this vital matter The theory that the elected representatives 
are bomid to give expression to their own feehngs and convictions and not 
to those of their constituents is now an exploded one We have no justification 
to sit here and vote against the wishes of those who returned us I therefore 
appeal to you aU to vote for this motion To my official Colleagues I will 
say one word I cannot do it better than by quoting the words with which 
the Honourable hlr V S S Sastri, commended his Resolution for the appoint 
ment of a committee to repeal the repressive laws to this House 

“ It would be mcongmouB mth popular bberty which we are confidently hopmg that the 
new Councils wiU maugurate , it will be mcongruous mth that principle if the repressive 
laws now on the Statute book contmued there m the present form In giving such 
hberties as may seem smtable, m takmg such steps as may seem advisable let there be no 
reservations to the extent that yon wish to go Go ahead bravely and not haltingly. 
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It IS tbo most essential condition of bucccbs m this great work Rut has no huts , let there 
not bo a superabundance of ifs So working wo certainly will do wliat no other people 
in the world has done, aohiovo full eonstiliitioiinl liberty within the British Rmpirc by 
entirely peaceful and constitutional methods ” 

With these words, I beg to move that the Bill as jiassed hy tlie Assembly 
ho taken into consideration 

Thl HoNOURAnnn Mn J CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, I rise 
to oppose this motion In doing so, I should like to acknowledge in the first 
instance the moderate terms in whicli my Honourable friend has commended 
his motion to the House -But wluh I make that aclcnowledgmont, while 
the Honourable gentleman’s arguments were on the whole moderate and 
certainly phrased in the most com Icons and temperate manner, they n ere by 
no means consistent in that respect with the character of the Bill he 
presents I note further, that m selecting the historical rather than the 
polemical method, he, wisely perhaps, restricted himself to theories and to 
Ins own construction of past e\ent8 He has dealt very little with the 
realities and the facts of the present situation Well, Sir, before I develop 
my comments on mj Honourable friend’s arguments, I should like ns a 
lirelimmary to invite the attention of the House to an interesting 
fact The Bill submitted for the consideration of this House diflers in two 
important respects from the Bill which was originally intioductd in 
another place It omits from the measures proposed to be repealed the 
Punjab Murderous Outrages Act, and there is a partial mitigation of the origmal 
Bill in so far as it affects the Moplah Outrages Act, perhaps. Sir, I should be 
thankful for small mercies But I must lemind the House that the origmal 
mover of the Bill in another place was by no means content with these innova- 
tions in his Bill and he announced his intention at the earliest possible date of 
introducing a Bill in which the brief reprieve of these legislative victims would 
be very speedily terminated 

Those changes m the original Bill iverc the result of a little, perhaps belated 
but not too belated, examination of the pi ovisions of two of the lows m question, 
the result of some consideration of the conditions against which they were in- 
tended to provide, of some calm reflection on the consequences which would 
result from their repeal Sir, I wish that examination, that consideration, that 
reflection had been more geneial than it was, that it had been extended further 
and had been bestowed in the degree which they merited on the other laws 
which still stand in tlic Schedule If that course had been taken m another 
place, if my Honourable fnend opposite had taken that course, I believe that he 
would not have moved his motion and that this Bill would not now be before 
the House 

Fortunately, however, the wisdom of the framers of our constitution has 
preserved for us the opportunity of bringing to bear upon this matter a dis- 
passionate scnitmv, a just balance between ideals of jurisprudence and the hard 
facta of reality, a sense of responsibility in legislation and a statesmanhke 
regard for the public interest and the public security , and it is the special func- 
tion and obligation of this House to supply these requisites of wise and prudent 
legislation ^ tf 

Now, Sit, — and this has been reflected to a great extent m the Honourable 
Member’s speech — criticism of the law^a in question has been mainly directed 
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eitJior to gonernl considerations on the arbitrary power alleged to be conferred 
b}’ them on the executive Government and their repugnance to normal can- 
nons of junsprudence or to alleged recommendations made hy the Com- 
mittee on the special laws or to arguments regarding the possibility of their 
abuse Sir, I wll take these m order The Honourable Member has urged 
in general terms that these laws are repugnant to accepted cannons of 
jurisprudence Now, Sir, I admit that these laws, if hterally construed 
and rigidl} administered, undoubtedly confer upon Government the power 
of committing to custody without the regular form of judicial tnal, and 
I ':hare m} self the repugnance commonly expressed to that aspect of them 
though many of the strictures which have been passed upon them, ev'cn 
from tins point of view, require a great deal of qualification It is 
only hard necessity which compels us to keep them upon the Statute book 
IVith regard to the character of the necessity, I should say a few i ords 
later Then we come to the recommendations of the Committee I venture 
to suggc'=t to the House that the report of that Committee should be taken 
as a whole and I haie been miicli impressed, harmg recently read it and 
re-road it, b} the fact that, though the specific reci-ramendations of the 
Committee were inspired bj a \ cry sanguine view of the circumsttinces, even 
as the} then stood, the ^Members of the Committee were nevertheless them- 
sehes xcry much impressed by apprehensions for the future And mdeed the 
ink was hardly drv on their report when v e had the Moplah outbreak That 
was follow cd bv a recrudescence of rex olutionar}- actix itics m Bengal and simul- 
taneous) with the recrudescence and dexelopment of rex olutionary actmty 
in Bengal, wc disooxcred the existence of a Communist conspiracy in India, 
in connection .nth whicli wc were compelled in the first instance to use this 
Regulation The facts r f this conspirarx v ere then submitted to the regular 
criminal courts and resulted m w hat is nov commonl} known as theCawn- 
porc Commun’st (oaspiracx case The judgment of the High Court m that 
case will rexeal to Honourable 3Ienibcrs that vhat I claim m respect of the 
X crx dangeroiLs Commua'sl coaspiraej m India is not a tiling of the bureaucratic 
imagmation I hope, Sir, that Honour ible Mcmbcis w ill /er) carefully examine 
the recommendations of this Comniittec on xxhirn my Honourable fnend laid 
so much stre=« As I liaxe said, if the rea'^oning which x as employecTby that 
Committee in leading up to the r conclusions is carefully examined, it v ill be 
found that there arc man) rcse'w ation‘=, many apprehensions for the future, 
which find no place, no reflection, in the measure which is nov before the 

House 

The Hononr’Me Mfmbtr lias q .uted from the vri.mgsof the sate Lord 
Morlcx M'e arc all famihar vatli tiu vmos of that eminent stete^n 
whirh s'‘hlom fa** to lie <n uisci- — ons Oi. tlii- cj aracicr anu I should 

for mx part remind Iho Hoii-e o: a st.t.ir^nL n.adc 1 ; Lord Ilor c; which 
I have alraab' had r.ras-on to nu^e m House and wmen ^ to the 

follov mg effect - ^ -i-rr ^ r 

“ Wc found ”-I c IS rr 0 rnng to Pc-gnlaticmni oi ISLs- in tne of 

••c louiij 4 it -- We sncnld La— “ tsen perfect’- cn—D-ta*- of 

t f alll of the Go-emrrent cf ludii and 

hol^ the pontion -fe P ag-nn tie e-n-doeis.*’ 

'K'e had not taLin trat c.ap'J ^ , 

It IS aUeped that this Rcgalat:^^ 'aese are me -orxL^osed oy my 
Honourable faend-rs archaic antmoated, and oh^.,ete. Imnst romt 
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thfit it IB not more arclmic timn revolution, (Imt it ib not more antiquated 
than conspiracy, and that it is not irif>rc oh'-oleto thin assassination 

■\Vcll, Sir, these are general considerations, and I do most earnestly implore 
the House to direct their attention rather to tlie nctiinl facts of the situation 
I wish to make it quite clear to the House that the retention of these laws on 
the Statute-book is due to a voiy real of a very real danger I invite 
the attention of the Honce to the fact alrcndv quoted by m> Honourable friend 
that even the Committee whose rejiorl he (juotes with so inucli approval were 
satisfied of the continued ncccssitv of providing for the object of this Hegula- 
lation in so far ns it is cvqircs^-H dcchrul to he the seciinty of the British 
dominions against foreign liostilitv Thev ware jiarlicularl} impressed with the 
dangers of what the) call the “ inflammahic Frontier ” They ignored, — and 
after all, it is easy to be wi'^er after the event and events have happened since, 
with regard to which they’ were neccs=nnly uninformed, — hut they did forcet, 
that the North-West Frontier is not the only frontier of India Very senous, 
very' persistent nttemjits have been made to introduce into India propaganda 
and machinations against her peace and against her security That is not a 
mere theory The ease to v\liich I have referred gives abundant chapter 
and verse for that statement It is not only to the North-West Frontier 
that our attention must be directed I heheve in the hght of later 
knowledge that the Committee in that respect would have revised their 
recommendation Tlierc is no doubt that the frontier is specially exposed 
to the dangers of foreign hostility But, were it not for the vigilance of our 
officers, were it not for the legislative weapons which we have in reserve, 
foreign hostihty directed against the peace and sccunty of India would pour 
in at every port, in the form of subversive propaganda, m the form of mcite- 
ments to murder and rebellion, and m the concrete form of ilbcit arms and 
ilhcit ammumtion If the Commumst danger is considered by any Honour- 
able Member as a thing which can hghtly he dismissed, I would invite his 
attention to the present course of events m China The disturbed conditions 
there, more particularly’ in southern China, are, it is a notonous fact, largely 
due to Communist activities Now, is it to be supposed that the events that 
have happened m Chma can occur without reactions in India I am not 
merely suggesting a speculative probability It is a fact and we have docu- 
mentary proof of it, that attempts hav’e been made and are BtiU bemg made 
by the Commumst elements in China to secure connection with India There 
are at the present moment certain Commnmst emissanes still at large 
Honourable Members are probably aware that we have accepted an international 
ohhgation to receive and be responsible for our own undesirables — by undesir- 
ables I mean persons whose activ’ities are hkely to be dangerous to the peace and 
secunty of their own or other countries A certam number of these persons — 
they are very well known Indian Commumst agents — are or were recently in 
Germany and the German Gov’emment apphed to ns to agree to their 
removal on the ground that their achvities were obnoxious and dangerous to the 
German State Well, Sir, we sre under an ohhgation to receive those persons 
on these shores Axe we to allow them to carry out in India activities which 
in Germany were found to be dangerous to the State, and will this House 
senously propose to depnve Government of the means of dealing vnth persons 
ofthis-^Tpe^ Now, Sir, that is a danger, a very real danger There is another 
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danger The Honourable Member somewhat light-heartedly stated that he 
was not concerned with conspiracy in Bengal He did indeed allege that the 
action taken by Government with regard to the conspiracy in Bengal was 
directed agamst the Swara] Party, and that its object was the suppression 
of legitimate constitutional agitation Both those allegations I must most 
emphatically deny The action taken in Bengal under Regulation IH of 1818, 
the action taken by the Governor General in promulgating an Ordmance, 
and the action taken subsequently in passmg the Cnminal Law Amendmert 
Act was not directed against either the Swaraj Party or agamst any other 
form of constitutional agitation m India It was directed agamst a network 
of terronst conspiracies, and I think that if we clear our minds of a great deal 
of prejudice and a great deal of irrelevant theory, there will be found very few 
persons who can conscientiously get up and say that the action taken by the 
Local Government, by the Governor General and by the Government of India 
has not been fully and amply justified by the results However that may be, 
I desire to press very strongly upon the House that the existence of revolu- 
tionary conspiracy in Bengal is not a danger solely confined to that provmce 
It 18 not reasonable to suppose when we find ramifications as highly orgamsed 
as those conspiracies m Bengal undoubtedly were orgamsed, that they should 
be cmfined to that provmce alone They are not confined to that provmce 
alone Let me remmd Honourable Members of the fact which is probably 
well within then memory as it occurred not very many months ago, that 
a violent revolutionary pamphlet was found simultaneously at many places 
in the Umted Provinces and at many places in the Pimjab Let me rermnd 
them of the character of that mcitement to violence Here is a quotation 
from it 

“ This revolutionary party has deliberately abstained itself from entering into this 
terrorist campaign at the present moment even at the greatest of provocations m the form 
of outrages comnutted on their sisters and mothers by the agency of a foreign government, 
simply because the party is waitmg to dehver the final blow But when 
exp^ency will demand it the , party will unhesitatmgly enter into a desperate'^ 
campaign of terrorism, when the life of every oflBcer and individual who will be helpmg 
the foreign rulers in any way wiU be made mtolerable, be he Indian or European, high or 
low ” 

That pamphlet was distnbuted simidtaneously m a very large number of 
centres m the United Provmccs and the Punjab That does mdicate at any 
rate the probabdity of an extension of the network of revolutionary conspiracy 
outside Bengal. Honourable Members have seen the recent report of a darmg 
outrage — the robbery of a tram m the Umted Provmces I must be extremely 
careful m referrmg to the cucumstances of that ofience because the matter is 
now under mvestigation, but they give us very good ground for supposmg that 
it IS the work of revolutionanes Now, there are other mdications of that 
kind which I should hke to be m a position to lay before the House but I cannot 
for obvious reasons do so The danger of the extension of this evil outside 
Bengal, the area where the Bengal Cnmmal Law Amendment Act is m oper- 
ation, 18 a very real one, and that reason alone should m my opmion constitute 
a sound ground for the retention of Regulation HI upon the Statute-book. 

I wdl not dwell on the alleged abuse, actual or potential of the law 
because I frankly adrmt that my Honourable friend did not base his case very 
seriously on either. I heard it said m another place ^hat the Committee 



wlncli wns appomlcd i)y llu rjo^crnmont U) cvuimm (-ascs of action 

taken iimlcrtlic Ifcgulnfion ntul umlcr fin* war kgislation found <li, it fi\(; 
per cent of those perKons i/en innoeenf 1 \<Mi(iire (ot.a^ <hat this is very 
typu n1 of flic IooM> kind of < riln ism whicli has hi r n direr ted against tin ndniinis- 
tration of t.his Heguint.ion 'I'liis parlniihir stalcrnenl is rntirely remote 
from the facta What the Ih aehcroft and Chnndainrkar Coinniittce actiinlly 
Raid w’ns tliiB 

“ Tho lotnl nmnlxir of onpeo t 'cnnuaeit niid mti ihisI on 1>\ im in SOG Of f Jirx 100 rrlato 
to Stalo pnHOiinrH drntl wilh iindcir Uopilnlion IJI of 181S, 702 to inlenuea under tlin 
Dofonto of India Act , and four to jinrannH fit all \i ith under (Iio Indian Iiif'resH Orthnance 
In 8i\ of llio total niiinberof emies e\nnniicd l>^ iin, wn hniendiinwl Gonmnicnt llmttlicro 
nro not Ruflicionl ftroiindn, in oiir opitnoin for Ik tan ini' (Iiat tlic part lui < onct mtd have 
acted mil niannor jmjndieinl to llio inilifu infeti or tim defense of Untisli India, and that 
thoroforo, the\ ahonld l»n nni onditionnlh rehnsefl” 

I invito flic spainl attention of the Jfonse to flio langiiagn employed in the 
last Bontcnce “ prejudicial to the puhlu/ safet\ or the defence of British India *’ 
Thib IS language drawn from the rules under the Defence of India Act, and it 
18 therefore a reasonable jiresnmption that the cases referred to by the Com- 
mittee wore cases of action takrn under Ihcbc rules If that is so, then it 
folk w 8 that of the 100 cases under Becfulatinn III of 1818 which were 
examined, there was nob a single case in which the Committee found that 
the action of Government, had not been fully justified Then, Sir, the 
Honourable Member Tcfcrrcd to the occurrences in Malabar He asked 
whether Government found that they required the use of tlie Regulation 
m that case I am astonished that an argument of that kind should 
he hud before the House by an Honourable Member from the Madras 
Presidency The fact is, as has been explained on more than one occasion, 
that the Madras Regulation was used, and used with greut cficct, m connection 
with the Malabar rebellion Let me remind the House Avhat tlic circumstances 
wore It IS well known that largo numbers of Hindus w^crc attacked by Moplahs. 

^'Outrages of the most dreadful character were perpetrated and large numbers of 
unoffending persons were forcibly converted to Islam A considerable pro- 
portion of the perpetrators of these crimes were sentenced, but v hen the time 
for their sentences was due to expire, a very serious question arose as to whether 
they were to be allow'cd to return to the scene of their former outrages I ask 
Honourable Members to endeavour to imagine what the situation was Durmg 
the period which had < lapsed since the rebellion, every endeax our had been made 
by Government to promote reconstruction The villages were beginning to 
come back to the normal state of things once more and the victims of these 
hombie outrages were beginning to receive at least some alleviation from time 
The return of the original perpetrators of these crimes would have been 
fatal to that process of reconslruchon It would have been fatal also for 
those communities who were so slowly and so pitifully recovering from 
their disasters that the persons originally responsible for their troubles 
should be returned to their midst Therefore the Government of Madras 
decided that the authors of these crimes should not he allowed to return 
to their homes They xvere sent imder the most lenient form of restraint 
possible to another part of the Presidency under the powers conferred 
by the Madras Regulation The results have been entirely justified and yet 
tho Honourable Member from Madras tells us that the Madras Government 
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did not find the Madras Regulation of an}’- avail in connection with the 
Malabar rebellion 

Tm Honourable I^Ib V RAJIADAS PANTULH i\Iay I explain, Sir. 
What I said v as that the absence of the Regulation on the Statute-book would 
not have handicapped them I did not say that they did not use it My 
question is Wh}' did they use it There v as no necessity for it 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAR I do not quite appreciate the 
Honourable Member’s point He says that the absence of this Regulation on 
the Statute book would not ha^ c handicapped the Madras Government I 
have already explamed that the iladras Government used that Regulation 
effectively in securing an object which could not have been attained by any 
other concei\ able legal means I non return to my original point I have 
acknowledged the moderation of tlie Honourable Member’s language but 
I still return to the point that his Bill is not a moderate Bill 

It appears to me that neither his arguments nor mine have yet 
penetrated into the root of the matter The real issue before the House is 
one vliich must be entered on with complete sincerity and candour 

The question has been debated on innumerable occasions, and on a careful 
exanunation of these discussions I have been compelled to the conclusion 
that the real object of thisTBiU is not to improve the Statute-book Its object 
is to impair the power and weaken the responsibility of the Government which 
IS at present charged with the duty, and burdened with the obligation, of 
mamtainmg peace and order m this country — the most elementary conditions 
of any form of civihsed hfe, the most necessary conditions of any kind of 
political progress That power and responsibdity, that duty and obhgation, 
are charges which must be accepted and vmdicated not more by the present 
Government than by any conceivable future Go\ emment of India No honest 
■Government whether m its own mterest or m the mterest of the peoples 
committed to its charge or m the mterest of its successors m title and habihty, 
can possibly be met -with an aggression of this character and omit to repel it 
by every means m its power 

The Honourable Dr D WARELANATH lAHTTER (West Bengal Non- 
1 , Muhummadan) Sir, I beg to move the foUowmg 

amendment to the ongmal Resolution — 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo referred to a Select Com- 
- nuttee consisting of the Hononrablo the Law Member, the Honourable Mr Crerar, the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, the Honourable Sir Dera Prasad Sarvadhi- 
karyv the Honourable ilr Karandikar, tho Honourable Saiyid Baza Ah, the Honourable 
Mr RamadasPantulu, the Honourable ^Ir K C Roy, and the mover, and that the presence 
of five of the Members of the Committee shall be necessary to constitute a quorum ” 

Sir, not many words are needed from m6 m order to commend this Resolu- 
tion -to the acceptance of the House You have heard the Honourable 
Mr Crerar say that the Report of the Repressive Laws Committee should be ex/ 
ammed as a whole That is a report which after a good deal of consideration 
the Committee arrived at, after a long discussion among the Members them- 
selves, and it is not possible that m this House we can m the si'fctmg of a day 
or a few hours examme the recommendations of that Committee In- asking 
for the acceptance of this amendment I am not askmg the Government to 
commit themselves to any principle underlymg the Bill My object. Sir, is 
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to focus the attention of the House on the principle of the Bill and that is a 
function which I submit, Sir, the Select Committee can very well discharge 
There is an apprehension in some quarters that when a matter is referred to a 
Select Committee, it means that the prmciple of the Bill is accepted I sub- 
mit, Six, that that is not so, if I may just refer m this connection to the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons as stated m a book written by Mr Joseph 
Redhch with an introduction by Sir Courtenay Ubert who for some time was 
the Law Member of the Government of India He states at page 187 of volume 
n of that book that 

“ the task of a Select Comnuttee is accordingly investigation and nothing more It stands 
in the sharpest contrast to the work of a Comnuttee of the whole House, while such Com- 
mittees are indirect aids to legislation inasmuch ns they arrange the mntenal upon u hioh 
the legislative decisions are ofloctuoUy based and thej-^ help to focus the ideas of the House 
upon matters of prmciple or to work out the techmeal details of some legislative course of 
action the prmciple of whieh has been accepted ” * 

Therefore I want to make it clear that by asking for the acceptance of 
this amendment I am not askmg the Government or any Members of the 
House to commit themselves to the prmciple underlymg tins Bill I do not 
see much strength m the reasonmg of my Honourable and learned fnend Mr 
Eamadas that the Bill has been passed by the majority of the Legislative 
Assembly The major section of the Assembly are not tolerant of the opmions 
of the Members of this House, and I do not see why we should not treat their 
opmions with the same respect with yhich they treat our opmions I am there- 
fore prepared to ask the attention of the Honourable Members of this House 
to this pomt that there should be an mdependent esammation of the whole 
question by a Select Committee, a representative Select Committee, consist- 
mg of the Members of Government and of the representatives of the several 
pro\unces The question is one, Sir, of very great importance The question 
IS whether the ancient Regulations of the different Provmces — the Bengal Re- 
gulation of 1818 and the similar Regulations m Madras and Bombay — should 
still be retamed on the Statute-book Of course I have an open mind on the 
question If a Committee after an evammation of the Report of the Repressive 
Laws Committee are satisfied that there is no need for their repeal, the Com- 
mittee wiU certainly be able to report that to this House If reference to 
Select Committee does not mean that the prmciple is accepted, I do not see, 
Sir, any harm m a Select Committee meetmg and considermg the question 
whether, havmg regard to the conditions which are prevalent m the different 
provmces and after collecting the opmions of Local Governments — 1 do not 
know if these opmions have yet been collected — there is need for their repeal 
It may also be, as I find from the proceedmgs of the Legislative Assembly of 
the 19th March 1925, that the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman was pre- 
pared to accept some of the amendments which were proposed m the course of 
the discussion on this Bill, that the Government may reconsider the matter 
afresh on the report of the Select Committee now proposed There was an 
amendment which was proposed by Blr Rangachanar, one of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly, and I ]^d that the Government were prepared to 
accept the amendment with regard to the Bengal Regulation 

The HoNOtTRABiii: I»Ib J CRBRAR I must pomt out that the Honourable 
the Homo Member expressed a certain view with regard to these amendments 
but at tbe same tim e pomted out very clearly that ho was unalterably opposed 
to the Bill itself 
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The Honootable Dr DWARKAITATH BUTTER These are all 
matters which, as the Honourable BIr Crerar will realize, may be discussed m 
the Select Committee, and if the Select Committee ultimately arrives at the 
decision that there is no need for repeal, they will so report to this House 
I am only askmg for an exammation of the whole question by a Committee 
consistmg of representative Blembers — an examination which cannot be done 
m one sitting or m a few hom-s These are the reasons, Sir, which make me 
submit to the House that the Committee which I have suggested is a repre- 
sentative one We should get on behalf of the Government the Honourable 
the Law Blember the Honourable BIr Crerar, the Honourable Su? Blaueckji 
Dadabhoy, representmg the Central Provmces, the Honourable Dr Sir Deva 
Pra ad Sarvadhikary and myself, representmg Bengal, the Honourable 
Blr Karandikar representmg the Bombay Presidency, the Honourable Saiyid 
Raza Ah representmg the United Provmces, the Honourable BIr Ramadas re- 
presenting the Bladras Presidency, and the Honourable BIr K C Roy represent- 
mg the Punjab (Laughter ) I submit. Sir, that the Committee is a represent- 
ative one I am also qmte amenable to any suggestion, if it is made, with 
regard to the addition of any other Honourable Blembers to this Committee 
I might suggest, for example, as this is a que^ion affcctmg the Frontier also, 
that if the Honourable BIr Th. mpson is willing, his name might also be added 
to this Committee 

The Honourable Sir BIAHECTIJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces 
General) Sir, I wiU only confine mvself just at present to the amendment 
according to your ruling I oppose this amendment ' I oppose it because 
it will commit the House to the prmciple of the Bill and secondly, as I shall 
pomt out presently, it wiU sene no useful purpose You, Sir, have already 
referred to the Parliamentary practice to which reference has been made by 
my fnend the Honourable Dr Dwarkanatb Blitter, and I rhall therefore not 
take up the time of the Council by any further reference to that matter This 
Bill before us is of a very important nature and charac-ter It touches a very 
broad prmciple The root of the BiU consists of many ramifications which 
have to be carefully considerecL I for one would iiot hire to serve on this 
Committee, because by my acqmescence to serve on this Committee, I would 
be leading the House to believe that I am mchncd m any way to accept 
this Bill with some modifications that may be proposed and humedly consider- 
ed by the Select Committee You, Su, have e' plamed fully that when a Bill 
is referred to a Select Committee the House accepts the prmciple of the measure 
I understand. Sir, that the same rulmg was given m the other House by Sir 
Frederick Whyte and I do not desire that any departure should be made from 
the established practice m this direction and that m future there should remain 
no doubt on the subject 

How as regards the Bill itself, as regards the suggestion for the Select 
Committee assuming that we go to a Select Committee and consider the 
measure, has my Honourable friend any guarantee that the other House is 
gomg to’accept the amendments proposed by House 

The Honoubable BIf G A- HATESAH (Bladras Hominated Ron- 
Official) Why do von want the nuarantee ? 

The Honoupable Sip BLABvECKJI DADABHOY Prohahly you ha’*e 
tiot read the proceedings of the other House, but on two occasions Sir 
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Alexander Miuldiinan in order to meet flmt A'^sonibly proposed tno most 
reasonable nincndinents ,iiul Ibe A‘'enit>h conlemptnouslj dHre^arded th^m 
The TTosoinunn Sir DLVA IMIASAI) SAKVADHIKAliy OVest 
Bengal Non-i\lnlnimnadni) The remed) and result \\ould be quite 
another if that course amis folhmed hen 

The IIoxotTRABEn Sin Itl A NKCKdl DADABITOY Well, tlierc is every 
reason for the presumption that that eour c nould be again followed The 
very fact that a large majout-s in the Assembly refused c\cn to consider the 
amendments that A\cro proposed hj Sir Alexander Iduddiman on behalf of 
the Government and to uhicli a large bod^ of other independent members 
might have also given their support, ‘•hows eonclnsnelv the temper of tliat 
Assembly, and I therefore ‘jaj that it voiild serve ab'^olutcl}' no useful purpose 
to go to a Select Committee and ask them to modify the Bill to any extent 
or even to re-considcr it Further, -tthal is there to prevent my Honourable 
colleague Dr Dnnrkanath Alittor if bis real object is, and as I understand 
the object of many Members is, to make some necessary modifications m the 
Bengal Regulations and other repressue Acts to bring m a separate amending 
Bill ’ Don’t you think that could be done more appropnately by first rejectmg 
this Bill and then bnnging in “an amendmg Bill If my friend Dr Mitter 
mtroduces a Bill to make any alterations or modifications m the Regulations 
or the Seditious Meetings Act or section 12 of the Punjab Murderous Out- 
rages Act I am sure this Coimcil viU be exceedingly pleased to consider that 
Bill on its own merits I personally think that it would be confusing the 
issue before this Council if we allow any amendments to be passed at this 
stage But if Honourable Members here desire that we should make the 
change, and the change will be a necessary change m those Regulations, I 
am quite agreeable that we should consider the matter, but that can be done 
more efficiently and appropriately by a separate Bill which may be brought 
by any non-official Slembcr of this Council, and the whole question may then 
be thoroughly threshed out I submit that this view of mme wnll commend 
itself to Honourable Members here Honourable Members should bear m 
mmd also, when contemplatmg a Select Committee, that this Council has 
now 13 or 14 days of existence left , our life is hmited , we have got only 14 
workmg days I do not think it will be possible within that short time to 
consider carefully all the amendments which some of my Honourable colleagues 
here may suggest and that we shall have time enough to pass 4;his BiU m a 
modified way and send it to the Assembly I also think that it would not he 
fair to our successors m office that on the eve of our extmction we should 
commit that Council, our successors, to any pohey which may be dictated 
by this Council I think it would be more advantageous, it would be more 
practical, and it will be a prudent course that we at present dispose of the 
Bill, either pass it or reject it, and that any further amendments that may he 
suggested may be considered by way of a separate Bfil Sir, I therefore 
oppose this amendment 

The Honoxjeable Mr K C ROT Frankly speakmg, Sn, I dishke the 
Bfil, and it is precisely on that ground that I suggest that the Select Com- 
mittee should be appomted If the House agrees to the appomtment of a 
Select Committee, it will be able to reshape the Bfil and possibly make it 
acceptable to the Honourable Leader of the House and to the Honourable 
Mr Crerax May I remind the House that this Bfil was earned through the 
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I r,eo nolhuvr (’-''vo v.Iitr-li 'tii<r/c (- <1n! Hic'-'' napftr>o’'t 4 •^liould be ex- 
amined, notlim-' tli-'i {]io\ Mlifi.ild bi‘ ino-blied, e'lll hi that any parfc of them 
should be Tcl uned luirllier, if vo ..ro 1o '.'rl. fo, more b;?lit on tb'’ inten- 
tion and tlio pnncijdt' of tin i Bill, let us mine to flic -S.ate nmtof Objeots and 
Rcaaona It'•.a^a 

“Tho onhtmn cninnnl law of (ho Iniid m minicient to deal a ith poraona Euiltv of 
olTencci rf;Ti)ist tho M i(o ’’ ^ 

The ordinarv eriinin'’! laa\ of (be land 1 'mbmit, flmrcforc, that if this 
Bill did go to a SelcM, ('omimflee, it would nol be open to that Select Com- 
mittee to equip Goaerunient, if diet tlioiight fit, with spccid powers outaide 
the ordinary cninin.il law of the land 

Trir IIotouKAmn Satmd B VZV ALl On a point of order, Sir I 
believe it will be open to the Seleet Committee to modift instead of repealing 
the various Acts W'bieli are mentioned in the Schedule ^ 

Tiif TToNOunAnLi: the PIIBSIDENT I should be sorry to give a 
definite ruling on that point at once The Honourable I^Iembcr will rcadilj- 
lecognisc that if I stated anything on that point now I should be senouslv 
prejudicing the rights of the Chairman of the Select Committee to deal with 
points of order arising before him should the Bill go to a Select Committee 

Tnr ITotouRABtr JIr J CRERAR I think, Sir, T am at least entitled 
to infer from your ruling some considerable doubt whether the Select Committee 
could have the very wade latitude winch my Honourable and learned fnend 
supposes they could have But that is not jircciscly my point My point is 
that if Government accept tins amendment they are committed to the pnn- 
ciple of a measure which rests not on modification or reconstruction, but on 
repeal and of which the ongmal mover m the course of tho Statement of Objects 
and Reasons underlying bis Bill, expressly says in the clearest and the most 
unquestionable terms that tho ordinary law of the land is sufficient to deal 
with persons guilty of offences against the State That, Sir, is really the sub- 
stance of my position If it were possible for mo to meet the attitude which 
I very warmly acknowledge, the attitude that has been expressed m the 
speeches of Honourable Members who have supported this motion, tlie recog 
mtion by my Honourable fnend of the manner m which Government have, 
as a matter of fact, exercised their powers, the general recogmtion that havmg 
regard to the responsibihties of Govemmont, havmg regard to the dangers 
which I have pomted out and havmg regard to aU the other reahties of the 
case, Government ought to ho equipped with such special powers as they can 
substantiate a case for nothmg would give me greater pleasure and gratifica- 
tion than to he m a position to respond to that appeal I am not in a position 
to respond to that appeal because the motion made by my Honourable fnend 
and the consequential amendment of my Honourable fnend Dr Mitter would 
necessarily commit Government to a position entirely inconsistent not only 
with the general lines of the argument which I have urged m my reply to the 
Honourable Mover, but also with the considerations which I have now the 
honour to place before the House 

The HoNOtnuBLE Mb G S KHAPARDE (Berar Nommated Non- 
Official) Sir, I Wish to support this Bill It may be asked why I opposed 
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the amendments but still support the Bill I reply that I am m sympathy 
with the repeabug of all these measures, but I am not in sympathy with delay- 
mg measures or with the dilatory proposals that u ere made I oppose dilatory 
measures, and I am glad I have now the opportiimty of speaking on the 
measure itself I will not mdicate my personal inconvemence because that is 
a matter of small importance, nor dwell upon personal matters With your 
leave, I shall take the concludmg arguments that were urged by my Honourable 
friend, Mr Crerar, and we shall see how far these arguments are correct or 
can stand The first argument was - and here let us begm with this admission, 
as in courts we would lilie the admission of the opposite party — ^there is one 
adrmssion here, and that admission is that these laws really do not represent the 
ideals of jurisprudence He admitted that fact, but he said that the necessities 

of the situation are such that we aie compelled to have these measures Yet 
about those necessities I shall speak later, but at present I thank him for havmg 
made an admission that the''e are not laws that Jlu^sprudence supports, nor 
are these laws such as Enghsh history would support I should like to see 
a measure of this kmd bemg introduced m England and then we would heSiC 
more about it As a matter of fact laws that transgress the ordinary and the 
fundamental principles of jurisprudence really stand condemned by them- 
selves If it IS not necessary to use them, well, drop them as fast as you pos- 
sibly can YTien I say, “ Drop them at once ”, I remember the arguments 
that were advanced when the report of the Repressive Laws Committee was 
bemg written — and the happenings, such as Chauri Chaura and aU these 
things which were represented by my HonourPvble friend on my nght I say 
it is all nght, but at the time when I am spealong, there is no such event 
known m India YTiatever may have been the reasons at that time, there is 
no such thmg existing now, and therefore I say that the sooner you drop 
these laws, the better Constantly keepmg up the whip m hand and con- 
stantly mdulging m threats only provoke opposition it is much better to drop 
these harsh measures, and you wiU then see that the people agamst whom 
youi action is directed wdl drop aU that they are domg I know that hard thmgs 
have been said by others, and I am sorry that they have been said , but I am 
also equally certam that if you do not hold this sword of Damocles over their 
heads, they would not say aU these thmgs The world is like a mirror If 
you look and laugh, the world laughs back , if you frown, the world will 
frown , if you show your fist, there is the same picture reflected Therefore, 
let us not always have these laws hangmg over the heads of the people, showmg 
how strong you are and always threatening to beat the people, and showmg 
that the (^vemment are strong enough and will repress aU these thmgs I 
submit that retammg these laws only antagomzes the people That is the 
unfortunate thmg, but a fundamental thmg m human nature If I show 
force, then the reply to it is force But if I try to persuade people and suc- 
ceed m persuadmg the people, there is no bitterness left behmd I do not 
thmk it 18 paymg a great comphment to the British Government to say that 
although they have been here two centuries, yet the country is seethmg with 
sedition, that there are people who wfll run at each other’s throats, if these 
laws are repealed, and that this wfll happen and that that wfll happen 1 
shall only ask the question, ‘ What have you been domg the last 200 years 
if you have not civilised the country to this extent ^ ’ This is not a country 
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inhabited by barbanans , it is a country inhabited by cmhsed Hindus, civi- 
lised Muhammadans, civdised Parsis We are not barbanans or primitive 
people roaming about forests and if 200 years of administration have not 
improved us to this extent, what shall we say I think we Tiat^ been 
improved, and those who say that we shall run at each other’s throats 
pay a very very poor comphment indeed to the Bntish Government on the 
splendid service that the Bntish have done and the splendid service they are 
domg m India You ignore the good thmgs they have done Don’t be 
afraid of it There may have been mdiscretions done Even m 1921 there 
may have been wrong thmgs done, but that does not mean that that wiD 
happen agam m 1925 These are popular waves of agitation, waves of excite- 
ment, and these waves do come They pass away also veiy soon If they 
do not pass away, they would be a menace, but my expenence of life is that 
all these thmgs come temporarily, they catch the fancy of the people, people 
talk a great deal about them, and then they forget all about them And 
the evidence of this is to be found m the circ ums tance, as some of my fnends 
have been saymg, that there is a different temper prevading, that there is not 
that amount of bitterness m the other House also that there used to be, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr Karandikar, rightly I think resented some of these 
observations that were made agamst the other House 

The Honourable Sib MAXECKJ! DADABHOY Su, may I nse to 
make a personal explanation ^ Both the Honourable Mr Harandikar and the 
Honourable 3Ir Khaparde have mentioned that I made observations against 
Swarajists m the other House That statement is wholly untrue M^at I 
said was this, which I wdl repeat agam for the information of Honourable 
Members The Honourable ilr Eamadas m his opemng speech said 

The Honourable the PRESIDEXT Will the Honourable Member 
please repeat what he said, and not refer to the Honourable Mr Eamadas’s 
speech ^ 

The Honour able Sip MAXECKJI DADABHOY It was stated m 
his opening speech 

The Honour able the PRESIDEXT Will the Honourable Member 
say wbat he said ^ 

The Honourable Sir ll'IAXECEJI DADABHOY What I said, Sir, 
was that it was true that most of the Independents or rather that some of the 
Independents m the Assembly supported tbe Bdl, and I said that that was a 
perfectly true statement But I said that a close study of the proceedmgs 
of that House convmced me that manv of these Independents who called 
themselves Independents were m their heart of hearts Swarajists, and they 
traded under a different name I said that not by way of disparagement 

The Honourable the PRESIDEXT The Honourable 3Ir Khaparde 

The Honourable Mr 6 S KHAPARDE ' I am very glad the Honour- 
able gentleman on my right has admitted what he said, and when he said that 
thev were Swarajists at heart, I bebeve be did not mean it as a compliment 
but meant somethmg else To say that someone is somethmg but he is a 
Swarajist at heart means that Swarajists have got a had tradition, and you 
cannot get away from that That is the ordmary way Yon remember m the 
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^lay of Othello tliere is a man called lago Brabuntis, the father of Desdemona, 
appears on the balcony and says, * why do you appear before my house * ’ So 
this man says, “ Sir, you are a councdlor ” That means, that “ you are a 
"fool ” This has been mterpreted by commentators, and whoever read that 
part of the play knows it So to say that “ you are a councillor ” means 
something different , and to say that so and so is a Swarajist at heart 
kneans that he is an anarchist at heart {The Hmoumble Mr R P 
Karandtkar “ No, not an anarchist ”) You put them higher I put 
them a little lower As I v as saying, there are people who gi^e 
you terrible pictures of events, which they thinks are bound to 
hajipen as a consequence of the repeal of these Acts I have 
hatened to that eloquent picture which was portrayed before me of the ' 
^cruelties that will be perpetrated It is all very well poetically As a 
inatter of fact, it is not true The world existed and India existed before 
these laws were enacted and I beheve wiU exist after these laws are 
taken away, more especially when we have had so much good training in 
the art of government, in debates and assembhes and other things All 
these thmgs will not be lost in a day There is nothing of this kind gomg on 
■at present •when I am speaking and asking the Council to repeal these laws 
'There is no threat It was mentioned that Bolsheviks have come, but they are 
not withm my boundary anyhow There is a strong Government between mo 
and the Bolsheviks still So these are all imaginary things I ■syill just give 
you A small story, not a long one A man was lying down It so happened 
that a rat juniped over him He said to himself Oh, to-day the mousO 
has jumped over me , to-morrow the cat follo\ying the rat wiU jump over me , 
then the dog following the cat will jump over me , then the man riding the horse 
will jump over me and then the carnage wdl come over me and I shall be 
'crushed ” Then he began to cry This is something like what we have heard* 

I say, have a httle courage, have a httle patience and have strength The 
’Bntish Government have been here for some time and they have done Ver^ 
Jgood work They have got the nerve , they have got the power and therefore 
there IS ho fear like thi6 Do not magnify it The fact of the matter is, as 
was mentioned, that it goes against the gram of every Englishman to have 
■a man condemned unheard as it is called If I have understood Enghsh 
history properly, then I can say that it is very difiBcult to con'raice an Enghsh- 
man that a man should be or can be con'victed unheard The case to-day 
is still worse The man is not only convicted unheard but is even earned way 
fcrom us and is detamed m a separate place from where you get no news The 
'whole thing is temble and goes against the gram of every Englishman I know 
that at Home these laws wdl not be supported In England unfortunately false 
ideas have been kept up which go to show that India is seethmg with sedition, 

I do not say that these ideas have been kept up mtentionally but very likely 
Imconsciously They have been kept up because sensation-mongering 33 one of 
the defects of the present day newspapers The present day journalism in- 
dulges a great deal m such sensations People are wiUmg to read these sensa* 
tions Probably they do not beheve m them I do not think, if votes were 
taken, you would get many votes m favour of detention without trial, nor would 
Vou get many votes for the argument that has been put forward, namely, that 
the Judges have exam i ned aU the cases that were submitted to them If I 
t^membar anght, there were some 90 cases and the Judges did not disapee 
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even il li one of them I wihIi Uint argument liad not been iiflcd 1 say 1 Ihb fof 
ting reason JIow can you cxpi eta rniifliemn to make you innsic njfbotit Ln 
jnstniments and a painter to paint n picture ^s itliout Ins brusiirs ? Similarly 
a Judge must have both Rides of the case before him if he ih (o decide the cn‘d 
propcily No Judge can decide iinlesg he has bolb parties before him and not 
onl 3 '' the parties but f lie ablest lav/ycrK on both sides, It is only vjicii Ihcie 
lawyers argue the matter out that a Judge can come to a right conculsion. 
You say that these eases were approved by the Judges, but may I know what 
evidence they bad before them ? 

Tut, IIoNounABi.E Dr Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKAEY 
Evidence 1 

Tiif Uonourable Mr G S KHAPAEDE Evidence, of course The 
Judges will ask for c\ndcncc before they believe you They do not take you 
at your word They always want evidence befpre them However, we shall 
pass on further 

The next argument that was put was that even Judges go wrong after 
they have had both the parties before them and after the eases were argued by 
the parties Therefore, the inference drawn by my Honourable friend to the 
right was that the Executive Government should be armed with powers to do 
BO He contended that, what is the good of lawyers when the Judges also 
go wrong '2 AVliy not, therefore, let the Executive Government go wrong * 
That 18 a wnld argument and an unsound argument Truth is difficult to dis- 
cover and even Judges who are trained to weigh evidence and used to di'scct 
evidence sometimes go -wrong Then how much more would the Executn c 
-Government go ^v^ong? The Executive Government will decide matters 
■upon the reports submitted to them by these subordmate officers Therefore, 

I say, the conclusion is that in order to do justice wo should hedge the 
Executive Government round with all possible difficulties and make it difficult 
for theta to come to a hasty conclusion That is my conclusion It would not 
be the right inference that because the Judges go -wrong therefore the Executive 
Government should get a sort of free ticket to do what they bke In eases 
of emergency the Executive Government should have extraordmary powers 
But as soon as this emergency has disappeared, the ordmary judicial law should 
come mto force Therefore this trial or this condemnation without trial ought 
to go Such things ought to be very stnctly limited Unfortunately I 
have not brought my book, but I tbmk -the Eepressivo Laws Committee said 
that this Regulation HI of 1818 should be confined to the borders and to the 
frontiers and should not be brought into provinces, and so on These are all^ 
the recommendations that were made by the Repressive Laws Committee 
Therefore, I submit that the arguments that were first urged that the 
cases were submitted to tbe Judges do not carry the matter very far. 
It does not make any difference that the Bill first appeared in one shape 
and then it -was changed ^Ve are considering the Bill as it was passed 
by the Assembly So, its past history is, to a great extent, irrelevant 
I quite apprecia-te the argument that we may have a request from Germany 
that some of our bad characters have crossed our borders and that they should 
be turned back But Germans are very -wise and good chaps after all But 
I say if we have got had characters we know how to deal -with them We 
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have got enough provisions to deal with them m the Indian Penal Code and 
' m the Criminal Procedure Code If there are very very bad characters we can 
put them before the court and get them hanged There is nothing much 
about it Then they say that the Bolsheviks have come m That is an old 
story It IS no good magmfymg fears m that way It is only good for tmnd 
people but not for strong people, who do not mdulge m that sort of thing 
I take gieat objection to that part of Mr Crerar’s speech where he said that 
people who talk about repealing these laws, really wish to weaken the 
Executive Government I think he said so I took a note of it I subm't 
this IS not so At any rate, you cannot accuse the Eight Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastn of devrsmg a measure to weaken the GovemBient and to 
strengthen the Swarajist That sort of accusation was not made then and 
I do not think anybody wiU make it now. 

And even if there is such a person who makes that accusation, I shall 
read to him the last words that the Right Honourable Srmivasa Sastn spoke j 

“ One word more ” 

That IS, on the 14th of February 1921 when we sat for the first time to 
transact business As I said, he said ’ 

“ One word more In giving enoh liberties as may seem smtable, m taking snob stops 
as may seem adYisable, Lt there be no reseivataons to the extent that you wish to go 
Go ahead bravely and not haltmgly .It is the most essential condition of success in tins 
great work. But has no huts , let there not be a superabondance of ifs So workmg we 
certainly will do what no other people in the world have done, achieve full constitutional 
liberty within the British Empire by entirely peaceful and constitutional methods ’’ 

Here perhaps at that time when he said these words he-imagmed that some 
people vould charge him with weakening the Executive Government, and he 
therefore forestalled them by gmng utterance to these words One of the 
conditions of success, either m battle or argument or m anjthmg else, is- 
that you must hav§ confidence m yourself and you must not believe 
that snob a thmg wdl happen That will make you timid and you will not bo 
able to argue as well nor figbt as well as you would otherwise do. If you 
wish to succeed, if we want to have a good and strong Government, thak 
Government must also be a confident Government, not afraid every rrunute 
of meeting a ghost roimd the corner or meetmg a bad man or a seditiomst. 
There is no use being timid m a matter of this kmd There is no need to teU 
it to f hiR House m which there are tramed and educated people present 
Even wild beasts can be tramed only by your own confidence If yon get 
mtn the cage and are afraid, the tiger wiU eat you H yon go m with confi- 
dence and show the tiger your weapon, he will not do that I therefore say 
that the better course is not to be timid. We do not want to weaken the 
Government It is the other way round. The Eight Honourable Snmvasa 
Sastn said that this is a time when we are beginmng a new constitution, 
a new Assembly, and everythmg new, and therefore let us begm with good- 
will on aU sides , let us take it for granted that everybody has got the good- 
will Do not wait to find out whether a man has tbe good-wilL Go on, and" 
if he displays lU-wiIl there is the Penal Cbde to deal with him , if he does not, 
so much the better It is exactly the way m which a man goes to the- 
tiger’s cage If the tiger does all you want him to do, it is all nght , if he docs 
not, you carry a small pistol with you Something of thp+ l md has to be 
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done- Those are all trained administratorfl and it is not for a man like 
me to say how the administration has to bo carried on, hnt the fact is that 
one must have confidence m himself and should not imagine ghosts conung 
Ho should not imagine things in that way That is v hat the Right Honourable 
Sastri means and that is i\hat I liavc meant and inditomean Let us not be 
deterred by these fears, by these craven fears Set them aside and say, “ I am 
generous with you , I repeal all these laus I hope } on wiU not compel me tOt 
revivo them , vou will not compel me to go back on that If you do, take care 
what will happen But I hope jou wnll beha\e } ourself ” And nothing wdt 
go wrong After all is said, what is to be done ^ Notlnng at all There is, 
nobody to be threatened And as my friends ha^e said, even the poor Swara- 
jists who were so bad are showing a good front and coming round,coming 
round to responsive co operation. I am very glad to hear that It is very 
good nows to mo I am pleased with it I say that this Bill should be passed 
as it IB, and if within a few months or witluu a few days things that are 
threatened do come about, we are always at your disposal You can pass any 
laws you like withm 24 hours For the matter of that you have got ready 
powers of Ordmance at the disposal of His Excellency the Viceroy Eo; 
Council 18 necessary, no legislation is necessary if the situation anses Hav-.. 
ing those powers, havmg the power of making Ordmances at your disposal, 
havmg all that wealth at your disposal, havmg strength of men at your dis- 
posal and havmg a large army at your disposal, I do not qmte understand why 
you should fight about httle Bills About one Bill, it will do nothmg I am 
rather amused about it That Bill is not m force m any part of India "Why 
not then abohsh it ^ Is it an ornament and is it because you like to say “ I 
have got that Bill, it is very mce ”, that you want to retain it ^ Superfluous 
legislation is a curse It ought not to be mdulged in Some of our Acts have 
been taken boddy from Enghsh laws , they are a httle bit subtle and they 
carry the matter much further The person who wnnts to avoid it goes one 
better, because he learns thmgs from the laws which we givg him. It is no good 
havmg superfluous laws, unnecessary laws, antiquated laws "We have no 
contempt for antiqmty AYe always thmk that the more ancient a thing is the- 
better it wiU be That is our tradition The oldest is the best We do nob 
dislik e antiqmty This law was enacted m circumstances which have ceased to, 
exist now These thmgs were done when the British Government m India was, 
comparatively very small and they had many necessities which do not exist 
now And now, the British Empire, I mean the Indo-Bntish Empire, extends 
from .the Himalayas to Capo Comorm and that was not the condition m^ 
1818 when these laws were enacted With prosperity, with better government, 
with a larger extent of area, with more civilised people who are used m mar: 
ing the administration, I think it is just as well to get nd of aU these laws, anti- 
quated laws, as they are called , and if it becomes necessary to enaqt, those, 
laws, withm 24 hours an Ordinance can be issued and withm tifo mopths of 
that the Legislature wiU assemble and you can 

The Honoueable the PRESIDENT I ,am very loath to mtermpt 
the Honourable Member, but the hour is gettmg late (The Honourable 
Member did not resume lys seat) Order, order (The Honourable Memhep 
then resumed his seat ) I was saymg that I was very loath to mtermpt the. 
Honourable !^ember, but the hour is gettmg late and I must mvite his 
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attention to the fact that he is indulging in a weansome repetitaon of his own, 
arguments, repetition of his own statements 

\ 

The Hoxourable Mb G S KHAPAEDE I am very sorry, Sir , if I 
have indulged in repetition, perhaps speaking sometimes I lose my sense of 
proportion also (Laughter ) I was endcavourmg to bnng forward a few argU” 
ments that were left I have fimshed the first page of my notes There are 
some more points. I ha\e dealt with the question of these Bolsheviks and all 
that sort of thing I was speaking about the Act of 1911 which is not m force 
anywhere, and therefore I said if it is not in force anywhere and there appears 
to be no inconvenience caused by its not being enforced, it may as well be 
repealed That was 

The Hokoubable the PEESIDENT Order, order This is the third 
time that the Honourable Member has said that 

TheHonoubableMt G S KHAPAEDE Sometimes, Sit, a thing has to^ 
be impressed by repetition However, I shall finish that argument and that 
argument is that I opposed the motion for the Select Committee, but I support 
the pas.'^ing of this Bill , and if nccessit)’’ anses, which I hope will not anse, 
fresh legislation can be resorted to , Government have also the power of 
making Ordinances in their hands With these words, I support the passmg 
of this measure 

The Honoubable SIb V EAMAHAS PAETULU Sir, I mtend reply- 
mg very bnefly to the many pomts that were raised m the course of the debate, 
and I shall take up as little tune of the Council as possible First of all. Sir, 
I wish to state that I do not owe any apology to anyone nor do I claun the 
sympathy or mdulgence of anyone for bavmg brought this motion before this 
House I did what I considered to be my duty m askmg this House to take 
mto consideration a Bill which was passed by a very large majonty of the 
Legislative Assembly 

I make only a verv modest request I do not make any extravagant de" 
mand. The present stage of my motion is only to request the House to take 
the Bill mto consideration, and we have not come to the stage of its bemg 
passed H you agree to this motion, namely, to take the Bdl mto considera- 
tion I beheve it will be open to the Honourable Members of this House, who 
feel that they cannot go the irhole hog with me, to press such amendments as 
they may desire to do Therefore, I earnestly request the House for an oppor^ 
tumty to consider the Bill which was passed by the Assembly I am thankful 
to the Honourable Mr Crerar for concedmg that he h i ms elf realised the force 
of my attack upon these laws as bemg somewhat archaic and opposed tet 
modem jurisprudence But he claimed to brush aside all notions of modem 
civilised jurisprudence and juridical ideas m view of what he called certain- 
facts I submit that I do not feel impressed by the facts that he has enume- 
rated as provmg the necessity for retammg these repressrre laws on the 
Statute-book. It is not possible for me at this late hour to^ show that the- 
ordmaty law of the country is enough to meet the needs of any sil nation snch as 
the one he has described m bis speech The pointy howe» er, which was made 
in the course of this dehate^ as well as the dehai.e in ihe Oiher House is that 
while the ordinary law might possibly cover the ofiences which these ancient 
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Regulations were intended to deal with, there may be cases in which evidence 
may not bo forthcommg or it may not be desirable, m pubhc mterests, to try tlie 
offenders m open courts 

That IS the chief argument which has been pressed time and agam agamst 
a repeal of these repressive laws I submit that that very argument shows the 
unsoundness of the position taken up by the Government The Honourable 
Sir Maneclqi Dadabhoy referred to the fact that there were instances in which 
Judges had gone wrong If it were so, I say it is an a /orttort case in which 
the Executive tries to deal with so-called offenders upon ex parte evidence and 
upon evidence which the person accused has no chance of explaining or con- 
troverting It o fortiori follows that the dangers are greater If for any 
matters, other than internal order and peace, Government wanted to retain 
extraordinary powers the Repressive Laws Committee had shown very clearly 
what ought to be done On this matter, I wish to state in answer to my. 
Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 's statement (that the Repressive 
Laws Committee did not recommend a repeal of these Regulations) that I 
emphatically assert that they did recommend a repeal of these Regulations 
They made a reservation in favour of certain powers, other than those relating 
to internal commotion, and in the case of internal commotion they wanted to- 
restrict it to the “ inflammable frontier ” They suggested that a legal expert 
might deal with the method in which the reservation may be given effect to, 
and apparently thay meant that suitable legislation might be introduced so 
far as reserving those powers and the powers which dealt with foreign 
relations, relations -with Native States and the secunty of British dominions 
from foreign hostility was concerned I will only read one sentence from the 
report of the Committee, which I think will bear out my contention 

8 Tho rotention of thc30 Acts could in many cosea only bo defended if it was proved 
that they ivoro m present circumstances essential to the mnmtonnnco of laiv and order 
As it has not been found necessary to resort in the past to those measures save in cases of 
grave emergency ivo advocate thoir immediate repcoL” 

I have carefully read that paragraph more than once and I submit that it related 
to all these Acts I know that there is a separate paragraph which says 

“ AVo desire to make it clear that tho rostnotions which wo contemplate in this connec- 
tion arc not penal in cliaractci Wo are satisfied that they have not been so Tho 

reservation ma}' also involve tho retention in a modified form of tho State prisoners’ Act of 
1 858 But this IS a blatter for legal experts 

Therefore they say that if any extraordinary powers relating to foreign relations 
and things of that kmd have to bo reserved it must be by means of legislation 
undcrtalcen after expert advice So, I am right in saying that the Govern- 
ment have not given effect to the recommendatipns of that Committee If the, 
Government thought that they Could themselves make reservations by retain- 
ing the enactments in toto on the Statute-book there was really no use in appoint- 
ing such a Committee If they had any doubt as to how they should prooeed,, 
they should have summoned that Committee agam and asked them for revised 
recommendations Tlie Government have done nothing of the sort I fee! 
therefore that I am right in saying that Government have gone back on tho 
undertaking which they gave in September 1921 

In justification of the retention of these Statutes, the Honourable' 
Hr Crerar said that there were many potcnliahtips mthe present situation the 
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Onngorh of ■jvliirh it ^\a.s not jiossiblo to coiitoinplafp , lie liowcver oniiniorntcd 
fl feu of tJic old dniigors , but he added to tlicrn a new one He Baid that the 
Oorni'in Go\(nnnenl wanted protection ngaiiiBt Indian ComiminiHts I only 
dread to think of flic future of this unhappy country, if among the rcaBons for 
xvhtrh the buroaucrac} in this country claims to retain very drastic and 
reprec^'inc 1 urs on the Rfatut-c book, they pre“s intopcrvicc the obligation 
arming from international coinjihcations and the growth and rise of Uolalie- 
Aisin and Communitm in lairojiean countrits J do not think that the pot'll!- 
liahtie-, pointed out In tin Honour d»Ic Afr Crerar'-arc fiuch as to justify the 
bureaueric\ m retaining tlK!5( jiowtra 

Then, Sir, wath regard to the tick's to winch tlic^'e laws icerepiit, it is a matter 
of ojimion 'Wliether lhoo> were u'-rd to nijiprc'^s legitimate politiwl 
ojunion and agitation or onl\ u^ed for the piirpo"i s for which thc'y w-cre mtendf d 
1 a matter Inrgch of opinion and of inbnncc haced upon facts I ran 
a.ith ■=ome amount of confidence, that a 1 irgc \olume of Indian public opinon 
Ihinle that tlm-jc Vet^ are being put tonn h a iKf I v as present at a conference 
■which was held r*‘ccntlv in Bomba\, prcsidrd o\er b} the Bight Honourable 
V S Snnnasa Sastn, in wbicb all jeirfu s jn tin coun'n wr re reprcBc nted I 
nea < r at f c nded a confert nee dunng t Im last 2‘5 } ears of mj publir life v Inch v as 
FO n pri tentative in character and vlinb dis-'u^^^d matters in ^o dispasoonate 
a manner a® that unity conference did That conference passed a unanimous 
n solution that the Bengal B'gulatton rnd the fubs/rp,, nt Ordinance wen 
nine d at the Svaraji<^ rnoiemcnt I baac alre.idi told ^ou that Abdi-atma 
Gandhi, a* ho n m .'r s-itisfird vilhoiit lifting the facts \iry can-full}, gave jfc 
O' he- op'nion, after deliberation, that the B' gulation and the Ordinance were 
aiinod at the Pwanji'ts Tlurcforc, it i= a matt-r of ehoic'- of opinion If the 
Hori'- urable Wr Cr-rar is of another opinion we cannot hf]p it, but I may PAy 
J'oicet'’'-’ coatrar. opinion which is held b, my countrymen, a -veiy large 
number of m’" coantn uvn 
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pvcry conceivable fonn of olTence nffninit- llie Stnfc TJic Inflian J’cnnl Code 
has a ajiccial Cimjilcr (kalinp o\lmualivelv uith olTcnces a^Minat the State and 
jnv friend linH not taken the trouble to jtoint out which Bcdions of these 
Kogulations are inteialed to cover tiiKcs not already to\crc(l by the Indian 
I’enal Code 

There jb only one remark of the Honourable Illr Crerar with regard to 
the kloplah rebolhon wutli whirh I want to deal I am «orr) that he entirely 
misunderstood me I took care to tay that the ah'^rnco of the Picguhitiort 
'would not liavc hnndieajfped the Gowrnnient 1 hnow that the Pfcgulation 
\\ns used \ erj ^ igorously against tlu* iMojiIahs anil c\ cn after the rebellion wa^ 
Buppressed it is being used to dcjiort them to \nnous plaecs like the Andamans, 
and there is a 1 irge \ohime of opinion against tlic imjiropcr exercise of that 
Hegulatioii by the Government of Madras My point was that the tebclhon 
was itself suppressed under martial law and that the Moplah Outrages Act) 
Vriuch 18 still on the Statute-book and whicli this Bill Bpeeifieally saves from 
i-ej)cal, arms the Go\ emment wath ample powers wluch they can wield and tliero 
Is really no power which they cannot wield under that So it was merely to 
keep it alive that the older Bcgulation was used My point was that there 
Was no necessity to use it 

Finally, I will give a word of personal explanation My friends Siif 
iDova Prasad Sarvadlulcary and Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy have tned to 
'tefuto that portion of my speech which related to my reference to the electo- 
rate I am afraid they have misunderstood both the letter and the spirit 
of my remarlvs I never asked any Member of this House to xote in feat 
of the electorate MHien I asked you to vote without fear of this mighty 
Bntish Government, I am the lost person to ask you to vote m fear of the 
electorates These ate the words I used : 

“ Many of jou will have to face your clcctorntOB ^CIy’ stion to seek rc olcchoh to tiud 
Chamber You cannot do so justlj' if you do not voice their fcchngs in this Mtal matter* 
The theory that the elected roprofacntalivcs aro bound to give OTprcssioh to their oim 
fcohngs and convictione and not to those of their cohstitucnts is now on exploded one* 
Wo have nb justification to sit hero and vote against the wishes of those who returned ns 

I adhere to these words and I do not feel ashamed of them I say that we are ' 
bound to represent the interests of our constituents That is the point I 
made. I did not ask you in any manner whatever to regulate your conduct 
m any fear of the electorate I am the last man to say that. 

In askmg you to consider this measuro, I am tnakmg a very moderate 
request I beg to emphasize the fact that the stage of civilisation reached 
by any nation is judged by outsiders by its laws and I think it wiH be a grave 
refleefaon upon the Bntish Government and their work for a century and 
a half m tins country if they allow these old Eegulations to remam on the 
Statute-book It would be a sad commentary on the way they governed this 
country and tramed the people for seU-govemment In the good name of 
Btitisb Government and m the good name of Bntish India I would ask you 
to allow this motion to be considered 

I am as anxious as everybody else not to weaken the hands of Govemmenl 
and I am convinced that the hands of Government will not^ be wsakened by 
the repeal of these Eegulations I know that the Government themselves 
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thought BO m 1921 when they whole-heartedly accepted the recommendahons 
of the Repressive Laws Committee and promised to mtroduce legislation 
for their repeal as soon as may he Therefore I do not desire to weaken any- 
body’s hands It is true that I am averse to leaving m the hands of the 
Executive extraordmary and dangerous powers m this country for one reason, 
that IS, because the Executive is not responsible to the Legislatures and is 
not also responsive to public opmion When the Executive becomes respon- 
sible to the Legislatures and responsive to public opmion, there may be more 
reason for placmg in its hands extraordmary poivers, because we can regulate the 
use of these powers and we can have a check upon their improper use So long 
as you are not responsible to the Legislature and responsive to pubhc opmion, 
I do object and most strongly object to the retention of these powers m your 
hands Therefore hasten that day when you will give responsible Government 
to this country and then you may have even greater powers At the present 
stage you caimot rotam them If India is to attam hberty, she cannot have the 
Damocles’ Sword of these repressive laws hangmg over her head You caimot 
ask the people of this country to eke out then- existence m perpetual dread 
of the bureaucracy This is not a condition of thmgs which wiU permit the 
growth of Parhamentary institutions or responsible government which every- 
body professes to have so much at heart 

The Honoiteable BIr J CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, I do not 
intend to detain the House at any length while I bnefly summanse the atti- 
tude of Government on the debate I am sure that both the Honourable 
and learned gentleman opposite and I must agree that the necessarily divergent 
pomts of view which we have laid before the House have received a -patient 
and an impartial hearing the result has certainly been to clarify the issue before 
the House and my sole purpose is now to make perfectly clear what that issue 
IS The issue now beyond any question whatsoever is the total and unquali- 
fied repeal of the laws standmg in the Schedule It is that and nothmg 
else My Honourable and learned fnend from the Umted Provmces expressed 
himself somewhat pathetically as being on the horns of a dilemma I should 
like to point out that if the dilemma exists at aU, it has only one horn and 
to escape it, the Honourable gentleman has only to exercise a httle moral 
courage, without any demand whatsoever upon the mtellectual agdity which 
at other tunes he is perfectly capable of displaying The Honourable Member 
quoted a Persian proverb enjommg silence on the prudent Permit me to 
reply to him with another 

Ta mard salhun na gufta basTiad 

axb-o-hunarash naTiufta basJiad 

I think, Sir, that apphes not only to a man when he makes a speech but 
also to him when he says “ Aye ” or “ Ho ” on a division Well, Sir, the issue 
IB perfectly clear My Honourable and learned fnend the Mover has made 
an mgennous appeal to the House to pass this motion for consideration on the 
ground that it will then be enabled to amend these laws as it chooses Permit 
me to pomt out that that mcorrectly states the case H the House passes this 
motion for consideration it will be committed to the prmciple of this Bdl, even 
more specifically than if it had passed the amendment for reference to a 
Select Committee. 
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The issue therefore is perfectly clear My Honourable friend opposite 
g says that be reverts to Ins ongmal proposition that the 

ordinary law of the land is sufficient to deal with all 
the circumstances of the case My complaint is that the Honourable Member 
did not make, nor did any other Honourable MePibcr who spoke on his side 
make, any senous attempt to deal with the true facte of the situation which 
I placed before the House Nor is the present contention in any closer contact 
with the facts The plain fact is that the ordinary law of the land is essentially 
penal and punitive law It is not preventive law and the mam purpose of 
the Regulations, the mam purpose of the Seditious Meetings Act, is not penal 
hut preventive That is the substance of my repl y to the Honourable Member’s 
pomt that the existmg law is sufficient to meet the case I have only one mote 
word to say and that is to refer to the remarks made by my Honourable 
fnend Mr Khaparde He dealt with the matter at very considerable length , 
and I was pleased, I was gratified, to draw two inferences from what 
he had to say The first was that he did not take this motion very senously , 
and the second was that he congratulated himself on the fact that he still had 
a strong Government, as he said himself, subsistmg between him and the forces 
of disorder I think that sentiment wiU he shared by more Honourable 
Members than the Honourable Mr Khaparde, and it is largely imder the inspi- 
ration of that sentiment that I should advose them to give their verdict on this 
issue 

The Honoxtbable the PRESIDENT The question is 

“ That the Bill to repeal certain special enaotmentB snpplemcnting the ordinary 
onnunal law, as passed by the Legislative Asseiably, be tahen into consideration ” 

The motion was negatived by 29 votes against 9 
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Till Ho.NouuAitw 3In Y R.VSIADAS PAKTULU (Madras Kon-Muham- 
nindan) Pir, T licg to mo\ c tliat the Bill to provide that, ivhen fire-arms arc 
used for tile purpose of dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning shall, m 
certain circumstances, be given, as passed by the IjCgislativo Assembly be 
taken into consideration 

I vill request this House to gne a calm and very dispassionate hearing to 
this motion The Bill in question is a very humane and absolute*!/ essential 
p'ceo of legislation Tliere are in the Statute-books of many civilized countries 
proMsion*: like those contained in this Bill, regulating the use of fire-arms, 
Chapter IX of the Criminal Procedure Code, vhich deals with unlawful assemb- 
lies, nowhere specificall} mentions the use of fire-arms, though I concede that the 
word “ force ” uced in the Chapter is m legal parlance comprehensive enough 
to mclude the u«c of fire-arms There lias been a feeling in the country, for a 
long tune, that the use of fire-arms, either b^ the cnil authonties, or the mili- 
tar\ , should be regulated bj Statute and should not be left to the discretion of 
the E'cccuti\ c and the operation of <_\ecuti\ c circulars The potential dangers 
of the use of fire-arms are *^0 grave that in England and other countries it was 
c lasidercd necessary to regulate their use by hv m order to prevent any exces* 
si\e or wrong u^c of the power Nested in the cml and military authonties In 
this countiy re.«ort to fire-arms is not a very uncommon occurrence and 
whencNcr there was a not Nery frequently either the pohee or tne mili- 
tarv were called upon to open fire In my expenence as a publicist for 
nearly 2 j years, I haN e found that e'‘'pression was gi\entoa feeling, by the 
public, that in imnv cases, I do not say' m all ca=es, but m many cajes there 
vas c’thcr an crcessiNe c an improper use of firearms I have read 
newspaper reports of such occurrences and I have also read reports of pnvate 
inqiuncs and non-ofncial inquiries conducted with a ntcv to a, certain the truth 
the allegations after a not v as supprc'sed That fectmg came to a head 
after the Punjab tragedies v hich culminated in tbe Jalhanwala Eagh massacre, 
S nee then there has been a demand in the country, which has grown In Tolume 
almost every day, that something should be done to previuit, if possible, a re- 
currence of incident': like the massacre in the JallianwaLa Bagh and this Bill 
•c the result of efforts made for a long time past to get into the Statute-book 
some provisions whereby it i.ould be possible to prevent such tragadies 

I shall a eiy bnefiy trace the history of the present Bill and try to answer as 
r ell as I can some of the objections urged against its proansioi," J am glad to be 
able to say, as m the case of the rep^ of the repressrvt law3, in this case also, 
the iDitiatiN e came from this House on a Eesoiotinn moved by the Eight 
Honourable V, S Fnrjvasa Fastn on the S-d 2farch 1921 The Eesolution 
which he'moied vas in these terms . 

“ This Coanril recomnEiids to the Gorsmor Geatral la Ccaxnd! thet the Code of Cn- 
roiazl Procedure and, if other enaotraentc, be so amended 

as to secure the foB owia g ■poxntsjn the rnjjpiession of riot* end cn- 
Isvfn] ELHsembEes : 


Sear. 
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(D No firo arms should 1 k! usod oxcopt on llio •vvntkn nuthontj of a Magistrato of 
tlio higliost class that innj Im nxnilahlc on the spot , 

(ti) In eases of gra^o omorgonc^ Mhen no Jfagistmto js avadablo jn the neighbour 
hood, llic chief jiohco or nuhtaix officer present on the spot maj , if ho considers 
thatlho not or unlawful nsscmblj cannot bo supprcsswl otherwise, employ 
fire arms , but the onus of pronng the emergency and the impossibility of 
securing the presence of a Afagistmto within the prOjwr time shall he ih the 
officer HO acting , 


(tn) Before resorting to fire anns, tho Magistrate or other civil or mihtaiy officer 
responsible shall road or cause to bo read a proclamation, both in Englmb and 
in tho local •vomacular, Bimilar to that contained in tho Enchsb Biot Act , 


(»t>) Uro-nrma shall not bo used for one hour after such proclamation has been read 
unless, in tho meantime, tho assembly or crowd actuall} causes sonous damage 
to person or property , 


(u) Before tho crowd is actually firod upon, tho fullest wammg shall be given , 


- (in) The Magistrate or other civil or militaiy officer responsible shall take all 
reosonablo precautions to seo that no more mjuty is inflicted on tho crowd or 
assembly than is absolutely necessary , 


(e») The sanction of the Governor General in Council should not be a condition 
precedent to the institution of a criminal prosecution against ofilcers or other 
persons uho have acted illegally in the suppression of note , 


(ci»») Every such prosecution shall bo instituted m and triable by tho Sessions 
Court having tomtonal junschction, with the previous leave of such Court 
or the High Court of the Province ” 


Ab a result of the debate on this Resolution, only two clauses were finally 
adopted, namely, clause (v) and clause {vi) The other clauses were negatived 
on divisions which were pressed for by the Government The Honourable 
Sir Wilham Vmcent, then Home Member, assumed a sympathetic attitude 
towards some of the clauses and opposed some of the other clauses rather 
strongly As a result of this debate, Sir William Vmcent mtroduced m this 
Council a BiU to amend Chapter IX of the Crumnal Procedure Code contam- 
ing only a smgle clause with regard to the wammg and it was passed m this 
House sometime m October 1921 That Bill merely said this 

“ Where under the prOTisions of this Chapter any person detenrunes to disperse any 
such assembly by the use of fire arms, such persons shall, before directmg that the assembly 
bo fired on, warn the assembly by such means, if any, as maj be available at the moment, 
that unless it disperses forthwith it will be fired on ” 


After the Bill was passed m this Chamber it was laid on the table of the other 
House There, Diwan Bahadur T Rangachanar tabled a certam number of 
amendments which were necessary to make the regulations regardmg the use 
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of fire-arms complete and lie wanted that the Chapter in the Cnrranal Procedure 
Code should be self-contamed with regard to regulations as to the use of fire- 
arms But for some reason Grovemment did not proceed with the Bill I guess 
the reason — ^there is no official version as to the reason I believe the fact 
was that amendments which were not liked by the Government would un- 
doubtedly have been earned by the Assembly, and so I suppose they acted on 
the prmciple that “ discretion is the better part of valour” and dropped the 
matter Then Mr Rangachanar made a further attempt when the Criminal 
Procedufe Code was sought to be amended AVhen a BiU to amend certain 
portions of the Code was on the legislative anvil he tned to mtroduce these 
provisions by way of amendment The amendments were overruled on the 
ground that they were beyond the scope of the Bdl PinaUy, he mtroduced 
the present Bdl m its ongmal form m January 1924 mto the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and m September 1924 after a prolonged and informing debate it was 
referred to a very strong Select Committee consisting of a dozen able men and 
the Honourable the Home Member The Select Committee had sent up their 
report sometime in August 1925 and the BiU had undergone material changes 
m the Select Committee and then it was finally passed by the Assembly on the 
9th of this month after undergomg further amendments In the form in which 
it was passed by the Assembly it is laid on the table of this House There- 
fore you wdl see that this Bill was before the country dunng the whole life- 
time of this Council It began almost simultaneously with the birth of this 
Council and it has been there practically to the last day of its existence, and 
the particular Bdl m question has been before the country for nearly two years, 
and a strong Select Committee sat upon it and considered it very carefully 
Therefore there was no undue haste or hurry in this matter, and the persons 
connected with the genesis of this Bdl were the Bight Honourable Snnivasa 
Sastn and Mr Eangachanar who cannot be said to be actuated by any desire 
to weaken the hands of the Executive of this country Of course if a wicked 
Swarajist was at the bottom of it, my fnend opposite might have made a 
pomt of it But I venture to say. Sir, that the gentlemen whose names are so 
mtimately associated with the genesis of this Bid are themselves a guarantee 
agamst any such imputation- On a motion for a division it was earned by 
58 to 45, and among those who voted for it were men like Sir Purshotaradas 
Thakurdas, Sir Sivasyamy Aiyer, Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachanar, Diwan 
Bahadur Eamachandra Eao and others Therefore my request to von to 
consider this motion sympathetically and with due regard to the history of 
this Bdl IS not an unreasonable one Further, in commending this Bill to your 
acceptance, I speak. Sir with a full sense of responsibihty. I am fully alive 
to thp fact that there is no reason to suppose that the Government have any 
desire to allow their officers to mfiict any more injury on a mob or to destroy 
more human hfe than is absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to 
the commumty. I am quite prepared to accept that I am also wilimg to 
concede that an officer who is employed on such a task will not normally do 


anything that is calculated to destroy human hfe except to the extent neces- 
sarv, and I also recognise Sir that officers who are expected to take quick 
and decisive action in emerg-^n'-ies should get all the adequate protection which 
the law and the State can give to them in the discharge of their pubLc dut'es, 
I recognise every one of these positions. But Sir, hearing them in mind a- well 
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hh I oan, I cannot forget the duty \shicli the State and the Legislatiiro o^vo to 
the citizen m safeguarding Ins nghtingainHt the improper c^orcl«c oro'‘ce'sive 
use of the powers vested in the police and the military The Bill tries to re- 
cognise and also to harmonise these conflicting nt crests, and I ihinh it is a resuU 
of very considered judgment upon the subjoct I may aho state that this Bill 
does not touch the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code to far as thev 
relate to the dispersal of unlawful assemblies by the use of any other land of 
force except that of fire-arms The use of htda or bayonets or other w capons 
for dispersing unlawful assemblies whicli arc contemplated by the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code arc not sought to be touehed by this , the use 
of force in these cases is not sought to be regulated by this Bill It is in its 
scope entirely confined to the use of fire-arms With these preliminary obscr 
vations as regards the history and the scope of this Bill, I will now proceed to 
dealvery briefly with the various clauses of this Bill It is placed on the table 
for your perusal and I would earnestly request your attention to the clauses, 
or rather to the sub-clauses of clause 2 

The Honouhable the PRESIDENT I must remind the Honourable 
Member that at this stage he will only be in order in referring to the details of 
the Bill in so far as such reference is necessary to explain the principle of the 
Bill Beyond that he should not go now 

Tue Honoueahle Mr V RAIMADAS PANTULU I was not proposing to 
read the clause , Sir, but I wanted to mention that it embodied four principles 
Firstly, in order to disperse an unlawful assembly, fire-arms should be used os 
a last resort, and only when it is unavoidable That is the first principle w hich 
the Bill embodies There is a proviso W'hich I wall explain later The second 
principle is that in all cases where fire-arms are used to disperse an unlawful 
assembly, warning should be given to the assembly That is the second prin- 
ciple The third is that as soon as an unlawful assembly is dispersed by use 
of fire-arms, the person who authorises the firing should make a full report of the 
circumstances which led to the use of fire-arms And the fourth and the last 
pnnciple is that a person injured by the finng or if he is failed his specified 
near relations shall have freedom to complain and take legal action against 
unlawful exercise of power These are tlie four pnnciples w'hich this Bill 
embodies I shall very briefly deal with each of these four principles in 
moving that the Bill embodying them be taken into consideration 

The first principle is that fire-arms should be used as a last resort The 
reasons for thrs are to my mind very obvious Fire-arms being the^most 
deadly weapons whose use is attended -with grave danger even to innocent 
people who are near and round about a notous mob, their use should be the 
last expedient Agam, the second reason is that there is always the temptation 
to persons engaged in suppressing riots and in dispersing notous mobs to do 
it as quickly as possible, and with as little risk to themselves as possible by the 
use of fire-arms although it may not be absolutely necessary, as other modes 
of dispersal will be slightly more nsky to themselves, but calculated to cause 
less bloodshed and ate less nsky to the community Especially when the 
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officer employed m domg tlus duty is not a man of very great nerve, lie may be 
tempted to use fire-arms m order to save himself and the men under his com- 
mand and qmckly to get over the trouble and impending danger, that will be 
always a temptation Then, thirdly, there are unfortunately some officers in 
India who beheve that a httle extra blood may be shed m order to prevent 
future nots, to produce a moral effect and to make an example to others 
It 18 now well known fro Ji the contents of the Hunter Committee report and from 
other records that General Dyer himself acted upon this pnnciple I do not 
now propose to quote from his evidence which I have got before me, but he 
himself admitted that his immediate object was not to disperse the assembly 
but to produce a sudden and striking moral effect by an exhibition of force, by 
firmgtill his ammumtion was exhausted I have read the judgment of Justice 
McCardie in that famous tnal, O’Dwyer v Sankaran Nan, m which a shocking 
revelation is made that several mihtary officers m this country approved of the 
action of GeneralDyer Therefore my fears are not merely imaginarj^ that 
people who consider that striking and sudden effect should be produced by 
usmg fire-arms, are still to befound m India I am 4;hankful to His Excellency 
the Commander-m-Chief who the other day spoke in the other House and 
assured as that the soldiers m India are not actuated by any such desne and that 
they are as hnman as any other citizens I am fuUy wilbng to accept His Excel- 
lency’s assurance and I am also glad to recogmse the fact that the Government 
of India dissociated themselves from the theory that General Dyer propound- 
ed , and the Eesolution of the Government of India which followed the publi- 
cation of the Hunter Report has also showed us that at any rate that is not the 
pnnciple the Government of India propose to adopt in this country 1 am 
thankful for these But nevertheless there are well grounded fears enter- 
tained by my countrymen that the Jalbanwala Bagh incident is not the last 
word in the episodes m this country Therefore, it is the duty of the law to 
protect the people from recurrences of such misdeeds However well meaning 
the officers may be, it is but nght that we should have safeguardmg provisions 
It is, I ‘^ubmit, considerations of this kmd that induced great English lawyers 
to lay down that the use of fire-arms shall always be resorted to as the very 
last expedient I shall only read one sentence Horn the famous report of the 
three English lawyers m that locirs dassicm, known as the Acktun HaU Colliery 
dispute Lord Bowen, Sir Albert Robt and Lord Haldane said m their report 
on the Fcatherstone nots — 

“ A Eoldier can only act by n sm g his arms The weapons he cames are death , they 
cannot be employed at ah withont danger to Me and hmb and m these days of improved 
nfla art perfected ammnnition, withont some nst of mjnrmg distant and possibly m- 
nocent bystanders To call for assistance agamst noters from those who can only mter- 
po=e and under such grave conditions ought of course to be the Tati expedient of the civd 
authorities ” 

Sir, I lav stress upon the last words that the use of fire arms should be the last 
expedient of the civd authorities I am also told that there are certam execu- 
tive instructions issued to officere that force should be resorted to generally 
only as a last expedient, though it is not obligatory under the rules Ther&iare, 
the first pnnciple that this Bill seeks to establish is not a very astounding one 
is a u eU recognised pnnciple based upon very humane and sound considera- 
tions 
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Two objections ln\ c been rniserl ])v the CJov eminent so far as T can j^athcr 
from the Select Committee s Ttcjiort as well as the debate in the other Houbc 
They sav that if fire arms arc to be need nnl> when it is una\oidabk who is 
to decide the question of fact whether the ofiieer nsinji them acted under the 
ciTCumstances which ma\ belepnlh dcs( ribcd as bcinii una%oidablc'^ My only 
answer is that it is not an iniiO\ation which the Bill inabes Section 120 of the 
Cnminal Procedure Code, as it staiuls, autlionscs the use of militaiy force 
It says that, if any such assembh cannot otherwise be dispersed, military force 
should be resorted to The Assembh made a thauf'c m fa\our of the officer 
by substitutinc the word “ una\ oidablc” The same authontv will aho decide 
the question as to whether the circumstances were such as to render the use 
of fire-amis uneioidable Therefore, there is no sub^-tance in the objection 
because it is really a mere reproduction m a different language of all the hmit- 
ations that already exist in section 120 The other objection I understand 
IS that why should fire-arms be resorted to m the last instance ^ "Why should 
they not be preferred to other modes of disjiersinu an assembly if the officer 
m charge feels that other kinds of force will can've less injury in dispersing the 
assembly more effectively than the iccourse to fire-arms’ For instance, why 
should not an officer resort-sto a bayr net charge and relegate the fire-arms to 
the background ’ My answer is this , that m the ca^e of a bayonet charge you 
injure such of the noters as are determined to make a stand against the autho- 
nties w ho are trying to disperse the crow d The bayonet charge "vnll not touch 
the people who are not determined to oppose the authonty Secondly, m 
the case of a bayonet charge people know that the military and the pohee 
are marching , they know what the impending danger is and they quickly 
disperse But in the case of fire-arms which are used from a long distance it 
wtU not be possible to scent the impendmg danger It will not be known to 
the noters Therefore, there is a greater risk Thirdly, the use of fire-arms 
as has already been said is likely also to affect innocent bystanders and others 
who will be shot and killed It will' not be the case m a bayonet charge 
So these objections are not very sound I have already informed the Council 
that in other countnes and also in Executive instructions generally the use 
of fire-arms is relegated to the last resort and that is a good and soimd 
pnnciple That is the first prmciple 

The second pnnciple IS that the assembly shall not be fired upon without 
a previous warning Then, this Bill makes it very clear that the warning can 
be given by such means as are available If no means are available, it does not 
preclude an officer from firing All that is necessary to say is “ unless yon 
disperse you wdl be fired upon ” This danse of the Bdl makes it very 
ela^c m favour of the officers using fire-arms by using the words " such means 
as may be available ” Therefore, it is not a '-very ^ingent rule moreover, 

I beg to remind this House that this clause about the giving cf warning was 
accepted by this House and it was embodied m the Bill I am not therefore 
asking for any new provision It is a clause which was accepted in a Kesolu- 
tion and subsequently embodied m a Bill which was also passed by this House 
To that extent, therefore, this BiU does not seem to depart in any way from the 
mtentions of this House once expressed m 1921 both m the Besolution and m the 
Bilk The provisions of the English law regarding the reading of the Riot Act 
and givmg tune to the assembly to disperse are more stringent against officers/ 
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in that they lay down that a certain tune must elapse before the assembly can 
be fired upon Besides this act of warnmg will also serve as a protection to the 
very officer who is ordering the use of fire-arms, because, once it is proved that 
he had given the necessary warnmg and the crowd did not disperse, any allega- 
tion made against hun v lU be vuthout substance Once he has given the warn- 
mg, it V ill put him m a very safe position Therefore, I subrmt that the second 
principle embodied m the Bfil does not need much to commend it to the accept- 
ance of the House 

Then, Sir, the third prmciple is that a person authorismg the firing shall 
send an immediate report of the occurrence to the nearest first class Magistrate 
From the debate m this Council and the recent debate m the Assembly I find 
that the Honourable the Home Member has not seriously disputed the correct- 
ness of this position He only said why should the report be confined to the use 
of fire-arms ^ "Why should it not be extended to the case of dispersing assem- 
bhes by other means ^ I have no objection to making a report in other cases 
also, but this Bill deals with the case of fire-arms only Therefore, I do not 
think the Government will oppose the necessity of sendmg the report on the 
prmciple mvolved m this case 

I now come to the last and the most important clause of this Bdl, namely, 
givmg liberty to a persop who is injured and m the case of an individual who 
18 killed to his parent or guardian or to wife or husband to make a complamt 
without the previous sanction of the Local Government You are now aware 
that under section 132 of the Cr imin al Procedure Code no such prosecution can 
be launched without the previous sanction of the Local Government or the 
Governor General m Council It is an absolute provision How, what does 
this Bill say ^ It says 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in section 132, no sanction shall ho necessary 
for the institution of a prosecution by any person injured by the use of fire arms or any 
parent or guardian, husband or wife of a person killed by the use of fire arms against any 
person m respect of any oSence committed by him by reason of any act purporting to be 
done under this Chapter ” 

On this I know there is a great deal of controversy and I would therefore like, 
to say a few words This is an elementary right of a citizen to proceed against 
anofiicer of the Government for exceedmg his powers It is not an innovation, 
which is sought to be mtroduced for the first tune I shall read one small 
sentence m Dicey s Rule of Law He says — 

“ In every legal system the nght to proceed against a servant of Government for 
wrongs done to mdividuals m his official capacity exists m some form or other The nght 
corresponds to the instmctive impulse of the legal victim to seek compensation from the 
immediately visible wrong-doer ”, 

This IS a fundamental rule of every legislation and it is only enacted here 
Then, Sir, English and Americ-an laws do not require any previous 
sanction to prosecute any vrong-doer It is, humanly speaking, too 
much to expect the Executive Government to sanction the prosecution 
of one of its own officers who has purported to act m the discharge of 
his official duties I am not aware of any instance m which sanction 
was given, and I was told by men who have considerably more expenence 
L4DPI 
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than I, men like my friend Mr Jmnnli, that they ne\Gr came across 
any case m ivliicli sanction nas accorded And I may toll you that this clause 
only tries to remove the restrictions contained in section 132, and that it does 
only very partially It docs not do away vnth the ncccssitj for sanction when 
force other than fire-arms is used In all other cases the necessity for sanction 
still remains Secondly, unhke in England and America the power or hberty 
to complain is not sought to be gi\ en to any person There any person can 
complain against cxccssn c use of force, but in this case it is restneted to the 
injured person, and in the case of death to his nearest relation Honourable 
Members will therefore see that this cause \cry much restricts the Enghsh 
law and also modifies section 132 to a ver} limited evtent 

Then, Sir, I shall deal with two objections vhich I have come across 
regarding this pro\nsion, which have been raised to the pnnciple embodied 
in this clause The first is that fear of impending prosecution might unner\e 
an officer and prevent him from discharging his duties efficiently m an emer- 
gency In this matter I can only say this It is a question of human psycho- 
logy If officers in England and America and other places, where similar 
liberfy exists in much wider terms, are not unne^^ ed, I do not see why officers 
in India should be treated in an exceptional manner, and why it should he 
considered that they should be unnerved by this pro\nsion I do not think 
human nature difiers very widely in this matter, and I do not think the assump- 
tion nnderl}nng it is correct Secondly, it is said that there is a certam amount 
of hostihty, unreasonable hostility, towards the police and the Executive m 
India and that4;he liberty is likely to be abused by the institution of fnvolous 
charges agamst officers in the discharge of their duties, and supporting them 
in some cases by false testimony There seems to be no justiBcation for 
makmg such an assertion, and it would be a libel on the character of the 
whole Indian nation People realise and are thankful for the help that the 
military and police render them when a furious mob attacks their home and 
hearth, and it was handsomely acknov/^ledged by the Honourable Home Member 
that m Delhi and other places where nots had occurred, people offered frmta 
and things to eat to the soldiers and police in charge of the operations Every- 
one 18 interested in seemg that their property, home and hearth are safeguarded, - 
and when the police and troops are dischargmg their duties in the mterests 
of the commumty, it is difficult to beheve that people would be so wantonly 
wicked as to brmg false charges 

Then, Sir, it is not as if the officers had not got safeguards The Indian 
Penal Code gives them so many safeguards, in addition to safeguards m the - 
Cnmmal Procedure Code The Indian Penal Code deals very favourably 
with cases relating to officers in the discharge of their duties All acts if bond 
fide and done while acting in the public interests are exempted from the cate- 
gory of offences That is a very great safeguard which ought to be sufficient 
In case a oomplamt is filed under section 202, a Magistrate may not take 
on his file a complamt without previous inquiry and may dismiss it under sec- 
tion 203 without notice to the accused There is also section 494 of the Cn- 
mmal Procedure Code imder which a complamt may he withdrawn and a 
nulh prosequi entered by an officer of the Crown 

The Ho2?oxjrable Satstd PvAZA ALI That is a disputed pomt whether 
the case can be withdrawn 
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The Honoueable Mb V RAMADAS PANTULIT So that even jn t}ie 
face of 80 many safeguards, if you say that a person vzho makcp improper hbo 
of the powers and kills human beings without justification should not be 
brought to book, then I can only say that the law of this country seeks to 
-set very little value upon the sanctity of human life I do not say that such 
incidents will be- of frequent occurrence, but all the same it is possible J 
know that is a very diincult and debcate duty which an officer discliargrs, 
but I do not see why he should not submit himself to the consequences of the 
law just as any other citizen The law as set out in England is very clear 
I will only make a bnef reference to two English authontie-' The first is a 
judgment delivered m England m the case of the Bnstol note It is in the 
case of Kmg tersv? Pinney, m which the judiciary took into consideration 
the very unenviable position of the [Magistrate or officer, and at the same tima 
imposed orT him duties-which yon may consider to be extremely difficult to 
discharge 

“ 2\ow ” — said 3Ir Justice Littk-dale — “ e perHon '"hethsr a or an 

who has the duty of suppresHing a not, is placed in a very difficult eitnatiou, for if hy 
his acts he esuses death, he is hahle to be mrhet'^ for murder or msn.-langfilcr , and if 
he does not act, he is liable to an mdietmcnt or an mform^Uon for nfidect. H/ th'TO' 
fore hound to bit the precise hue of duty, and how difficult it ts to hit thst prcci^'c 1/nc 
wiH be a matter far your consideration ’ — fiat to say for thr. Tory's con-oderatjw/ — 
“ But that ” — con mces the Jadfc — “ diScailt as it may he, be is hotmd to do ”, 

That is the Tiew which an English Judge has taken of the dotie? of a 
Iilagistrate or an oScer as a citizen. I will only quote one more pas-jige 
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sanction for a cnimnal prosecution ? Is that the way things go on m England ? When one 
oflScer errs and yon wish to bnng him to book, do yon go and ask the permission of his 
immediate superior ? Or do yon go and sue him in a court of law ? It is something that 
Indian law cannot be proud of It belongs, if I may say so, to a barbarous age It ought 
to go out of the Statute-book. To require the sanction of the Governor General in Council 
or the Local Government to prosecute an officer for what would be murder or man slaugh- 
ter IB to ask, I thmk, for the impossible When an officer is accused, the whole of bis de- 
partment with all its moral force comes down whether m a court of law or in the pubbo 
or qnywhere to prove that the officer is m the right and the complainant is m the wrong 
To make a prosecution conditional on that supenor giving his previous sanction to it, is 
effectually to close the junsdiction of the court Now I object to all legislation which 
shuts courts out of their natural and proper junsdiction ” 

That 18 the position, Sir. 

In conclusion, Sir, I will urge one or two reasons why this Bill should 
he taken into consideration My fnend Jlr Crerar wdl tell me that I proceeded 
on a pnon reasomng and on Jnnstic principles, and not upon real facts , hut 
I am not shuttmg my eyes to the reahties of the case It is possible to 
exaggerate or to mvoke the aid of any particular incident of a very exceptional 
character, hut we can neithhr of us be' benefited by having recourse to or 
by invokmg the aid of exceptional circumstances Generally speaking, I may 
ventnre to say that the crowds m India are not very dangerous We are a 
disarmed nation and the way in which you have admimstered the Arms Act 
for half a century has completely disarmed us, and m this country notous mobs 
ate not likely to he as dangerous as m countries where arms may be used 
Therefore, it may safely be said that ordinarily the pohce or the nuhtary can 
face these crowds without grave nsks without resort to the indiscnminate 
use of fire-arms Secondly, Sir, as I have told you already, there is this 
fear that some ofl 3 :cers are likely to use fire-arms to produce a sudden and 
striking effect Lastly, m England the soldiery understand the habits and 
customs of the people , m this country there is great danger that the soldiery, 
which IS employed to suppress nots, may not understand tlje customs of the 
people I have read of an incident in coimection with the Punjab tragedies, 
that when a group of men was walkmg to the Deputy Commissioner’s house 
to make a representation to him, a company of Gurkha soldiers mistook their 
having bare feet as a mark of disrespect to the Government and as a mark 
of msolencc and fired on them kilhng some people This mcident which I have 
read of shows that even Gurkhas, who hve on the borders of India, know so 
little about the customs of the people It is httle wonder if European soldiers, 
who come from Scotland, Wales, Ireland and England, mistake customs and 
without understanding the temper or manners of the group, open fire, under 
circumstances which would not be justified There are grave dangers mvolved 
in this, and aU that we seek to do is to regulate the use of fire-arms by having 
the same prohibitions as those which are well recognised m other countries 
With these words I beg to commend this motion to this House and hope that 
this House will not go against the widespread feelmg m this country m the gen- 
eral desire to prevent the recurrence of such unhappy mcidents as I have 
mentioned, by the undue and excessive use of fire-arms I appeal to you to 
recognise the sanctity of Indian life m the same way as human life is protected 
all the world o\er. 

The Hojrour-AnLE AIr J CRERAE (Home Secretary) Sir, despite 
all the persuasu e and concihatory language used by my Honourable and learned 
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friend opposite, I regret that it is my duty to oppose his motion In so far 
as the BiU is mtended to protect the pubhc against the unnecessary use of 
fire-arms and to instruct the ofScfers of Government m their duties and their 
habihties, I take no exception to the mtention, which is imquestionably based 
Upon humane prmciples But on that mtention the Government them- 
selves have already repeatedly and consistently acted, and of the prescriptions - 
contamed m this BiU which are likely to be of the shghtest advantage either 
to the pubhc or to the forces of the Crown, aU are already contamed m the Exe- 
cutive orders of Government, both m those addressed to the civil forces of the 
Crown and m'those addressed to the mihtary forces of the Crown My objection 
to the Bill IS that, m respect of what it purports to do and what, as a matter 
of fact, it would efiect in operation, as well as m respect of the expedients it 
proposes, it is entirely misconceived Its fundamental misconception is 
that it IS either practicable or advisable to provide by Statute for the manifold 
contmgencies of any one event of a class which presents almost mfimte pos- 
sibdities, which must commonly arise suddenly and either unexpectedly 
or m some form impossible to foresee, and which demands action which must 
he not only prompt and resolute but cool, responsible and mteUigent Now 
the Bdl gives no directions whatsoever to assist the officer, which are not, 
as I have already said, at least equally well provided elsewhere, and it is m 
the highest degree calculated to impair these primary requirements — good 
judgment m assessing a situation, mteUigence m considering ^he action 
to be taken, m respect both of its necessity and of its sufficiency, and prompti- 
tude m taking that action There are. Sir, I believe, certam Chmese 
Manuals of the art of war which set out to mstruct the aspiring soldier m 
'every possible contingency of an action or campaign, and which lay down 
most rigidly the specific action m each which alone is orthodox and perihis- 
sible They are very mgemous, but I confess, m any particular problem 
of mihtary action, I should prefer to be gmded by the science, experience 
and judgmentof His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief or one of his officers 
There is a most mterestmg treatise on the art of government commonly 
known as the Axthashastra of Kautdya, and this is also an elaborate codifica- 
tion of this character, which m respect of its warhke precepts, was drawn 
up, I imagme, by the Brahnun for the use and execution of the Kshatriya 
We have somethmg of the same kmd here, a Bill drawn up m seclu- 
sion, by the sole hght of the PaUadian od, for the admomtion — ^I regret 
I cannot say the use or the instruction or the encouragement — of the 
executive officer, who works in the dust and heat, and who bears the burden, 
the odium and the peril on his own head Well, Bu, the Bdl is not qmte 
so elaborate as the instances which I have adduced, but it does sufier 
from the same defect of endeavourmg to stereotype mto a Statute matter 
which 18 mappropnate for a Statute Eurther, and more, it is calculated not 
to instruct, but to deter ' ^ 

Now, Su, my Honourable and learned fnend informed the House that 
prescriptions regardmg the use of fire-arms deahng with an unlawful assem- 
bly have m England been drawn up m Statute form. There, I must say — 
and I say so with the utmost submission and deference to my Honourable 
and learned friend’s legal attainments — ^there, I venture to submit, he is 
gravely mcorrect Allow me m the first mstance to remind the House, — 
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and thougli I speak as a la 3 Tnan, tks la naturally a matter -vvlncli I have 
had to study very closely, — let me, Sir, endeavour to remind the House very 
bnefly of some of the mam features of the Enghsh law in this matter In the 
first instance, I must say as a prehmmary, that practically the whole body 
of Enghsh law in the matter is contained not m any Statute at all but m the 
common law of England and in the judgments of the Courts Now, Sir, 
in my judgment the most important and the most significant prescnption 
of the Enghsh law m the matter of the responsibihty of all classes of persons 
in regard to pubhc disorders is the folloiving, laijj down m the well-known 
charge to the Grand Jury after the Bnstol riots of 1832 dehvered by Chief 
Justice Tindal 

“ By the conunon law eveiy private person may lawfully endeavour, by his own 
authonty, and without any v arrant or sanction of the Magistrate, to suppress a not by 
every means m his power He may disperse, or assist in dispersing, those who are assem- 
bled , he may stay those who are engaged m it from executing their pui^se he may 
stibp and prevent others whom he shall see coming up fromjoimng the rest, and not only 
has he ” — and I invite the spewal attention of the House to this — “ the authority, but it 

15 his bonnden duty as a good subject of the King, to perform this to the utmost of his 
abdiLy ” 

You will observe, therefore, that, firstly, the law in England lays on 
every citizen, whether he is an officer of the State or a pnvate citizen, the 
positive obhgation of actmg and, if necessary, takmg the imtiative m sup- 
pressmg a disorder Now the rest of the law is very simple in substance. 
The principal prescnption is that the force used must he strictly proportionate 
to the necessities of the case The law m England is simply this 

“The degree 'of force, however, which may lawfully be used m their suppresaion 
depends on the nature of each not, for the force used must always be moderated and pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of the case and to the end to be attained 

Sir, daring the eburse of the debate m this House in 3921 cited by my 
Honourable and learned friend, it was actually stated, and if I heard my 
Honourable friend correctly, I beheve he repeated that statement to the House 
on the present occasion, that the efiect of the English Riot Act was to make it 
unlawful to fire until after the expiry of a certain pmod Nothing, Sir could 
be more remote from the facts The readmg of the proclamation under the 
Riot Act 13 not by any means a necessary prelimmary to the use of force m 
dispersing an assembly in England The only effect of the Riot Act proclama- 
tion 18 to make it a felony on the part of any persons constituting members of 
an assembly who do not disperse withm one hour after the proclamation by 
the Magistrate The Act imposes no restrictions whatsoever on the officers 
concerned , w'hat it says is that to remam m an assembly after the proclamation 

16 read by tbe Magistrate 

“ shall be adjudged felony without benefit of clergy and the offenders therein shall bo 
adjudged felons and sh^ suffer death as m case of felony without benefit of clergy ” 

Tliat, Sir, 18 the operative pro\nsion of the Riot Act which has been represented 
to us as an Act which forbade the use of fire-arms in dispersmg an assembly 
until an hour after the Magistrate had read the proclamation 

Now, Sir, let me come back to what is really the important, piactical pro- 
position before the House What benefit is this Bill hkely to confer, and on 
whom’ If It IS going to benefit an> body m any way at all, it seems to me that 
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it makes a very strange and irrational choice of its beneficiaries In a not, 
apart from those immediately responsible for order, there are at least tivo 
parties interested, — the law-abiding citirenand the rioter The mterest of the 
law-abiding citueii is the protection of his own person and property and the 
speedy termination of the disorder The rioter, I presume, conceives his in- 
terest to be license to do as his passion dictates and to do it with impumtv 
'\^ Inch of these interests is this Bill calculated to serve ^ And why tins extra- 
ordinary fa\our shown to the breaker of the law As regards the officer of 
the Crown, the Bill ob\noii8ly is not designed for his advantage It is to 
instil into him a salutary dread of any error of judgment or mischance, 
which may be imputed as malice by an exhjpothcsi highly prejudiced party 
Now that really must have the effect of impairmg his confidence and therefore 
his efficiency And who, m the end, is likely to suffer most? The officer 
no doubt suffers to a certam extent, because if he fails to do his duty, he will 
ha\ e to answer a very rigorous departmental mqmry , but he will not suffer 
so much as the other party whose mtcrcsts seem to have been so smgularly 
neglected by the promoter of this measure, the law-abidmg citizen 

Now, Sir, I will proceed to exammo very briefly the effects as I conceive 
them to be of some of the prmciples of this Bill m operation The Honourable 
SIcmber has informed the House what m his conception would be the effect 
of clause 1 (a) of this measure Well, the first observation I have to offer is 
that I can see no rational basis for the discrimination of force which has been 
introduced I presume the idea was that the use of fire-arms is necessarily 
the most dangerous and most destructive land of force which could be used, 
and we had the Honourable Member giving us his own views as to the compa- 
rative umocuousness of a bayonet charge 

The real objection from the practical point of view to that argument is 
^ ^ that a bayonet charge is a form of force the use and the 

limit of which it 18 far more difficult to control That 
18 a matter which can be much more authontatively explamed to the House, 
as I trust it will be explamed, by His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief 
There is another consequence of that clause which 1 do not think my Honour- 
able friend has really considered It places necessarily, m aU circumstances and 
without qualification, or with very little qualification, the whole responsibi- 
lity for the mitiative on a Magistrate, if a Ji^gistrate is present Now, a posi- 
tion which IS very likely to arise, a position which frequently has arisen, is that 
a not occurs and you have on the spot possibly a third class Magistrate I do 
not wish to disparage him m the least The thud class Magistrate discharges 
very important and very useful functions , but m the ordinary course of events 
that Magistrate willbe a man who has not had very much experience of the law at 
all and none whatesoever of carrying out the executive action laid down by the 
law He IS unfamibar with situations of this kmd, and it would not be snrpns- 
mg if his judgment were very senously affected by the cntical character 
of the crrcumstances On the other hand, there may be present on the spot a 
very semor Supenntendent of Pohee who, I wfll not say has grown grey m 
suppressing disorders, but who during the course of a long pohee service has had , 
opportumties of leammg how to deal with a situation of this- kmd My 
Honourable friend says “ No, that Supenntendent of Pohee should not he 
allowed to exercise his supenor judgment m this-' tter, and thf* oq to be 
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taken by him sliould depend entirely on wbat the inexpcnenced Magistrate 
wbo happens to be there authorises hini to take, though the Supormtendent 
of Police knows much better Avhat action is immediately, urgently and impera- 
tively necessary ” 

Then, Sir, wo have the second proposition, that on all occasions the fullest 
warnmg shall be given This is what the Bill lays down 

“Tlio person vho directs tbattho assembly sliall be fired on sball, before so doing, 
warn the assembly by such means as may bo available that unless it disperses it will be 
fired on ” 

That does seem a very reasonable prescription to make The only question is 
whether it is more conveniently to be made m the form of the imperative 
executive orders which are now in force or m the form of a Statute More- 
over, if you proceed to embody a prescription of this kmd m a Statute, you 
will find yourself mvolved m very serious difficulties It seems a very plain, 
simple and obvious proposition But it is a matter of almost daily occurrence 
m this country that armed dacoits ace pursued by what is possibly an 
inferior pohce force The pohce force pursues this body of dacoits Now, 
accordmg to the Bdl, that pohce force is bound to give notice of firmg before 
domg so It IS not a case m which there is any physical impossibility of 
conveying the wammg It can perfectly well be done But what is going 
to be the consequence The pohce force havmg probablv spent days m 
pursuit of this body of dacoits, when it finds itself m a position of tactical 
supenonty, for which it has laboured hard and long, is compelled to surrender 
that supenonty and possibly mvolve itself in a very seiious disaster There 
18 no sense m that proposition, innocent as it appears and laudable as its 
motives no doubt are 

Then, Sir, I come to the question of the statutory report There agam 
I contend that though the prescription is m itself qmte proper, it is not a 
proper one to be embodied m a Statute and more particularly, I contend, 
that its value will be absolutely nil First of aU, it is one of the com- 
monest expenences of those who have had anythmg whatever to do with the 
suppression of senous disorders that it is exceedmgly difficult to ascer- 
tam the authentic facts m any short period of tune You wiU possibly 
have noting gomg on simultaneously m different parts of a large city It 
takes sometimes three or four days before the officer m supreme charge of the 
operations can get from his various outposts and stations even prehmmary, 
to say nothing of correct and authentic, information of what is actually happen- 
ing That 18 one objection Then, I take another, w^hich to my mind is really 
more fundamental, because it touches on the value of the report itself I ask 
Honourable Members to put themselves m the position of an officer who has 
made himself responsible for the use of firearms m the suppression of a not 
What does the Bdl require him to do ^ It reqmres hun to send a report within 
twenty-four hours of the occurrence That report wiU moreover become a 
public document It wdl be matter which can be used against thiA officer in 
precisely those circumstances contemplated by my Honourable and learned 
fnend m the, last clause of his BiU Can you really expect that an officer in 
those circumstances will report facts which might be used subsequently to 
his own disadvantage m a Cnmmal Court ^ I appeal to my Honourable and 
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learned friends opposit<!, I appeal to the learned doctors of lawm this House 
and ask them, if they m ere ad\using a client m that position, what advice would 
they give him ? I venture to predict that they would say to that officer : 
“ Comply with the Statute and no more ” AVell, Sir, if that was the advice 
gn cn to the officer m question, as it is the course obviously dictated to him by 
the necessities of the case, I nsk of what value is that report likeiy to be and 
to whom ? I submit it will be an absolutely % alueless document. 

Finall}', Sir, I come to the question of sanction The Honourable Member 
has A erj' truh said, and I entirely agree vuth him m the statement, that this 
IS the most important pronsion m the Bill Let us exanune it I take it 
that the purpose of this Bill and of tlus particular pronsion is to ensure that 
any officer, civ'il or mihtary, vho has been concerned m the dispersal of an. 
unlawful assembly by the use of firearms can be prosecuted on a cnmmal 
charge wuthout the sanction of the Local Government or the Governor- General 
in Council H that is not the inlcntion of the Bdl, I trust my Honourable 
and learned fnend will correct me here and now I assume therefore that it is 
the intention Now, Sir, let us examine some of the consequences There 
is a general provision in the Indian criminal law, section 197 of the Cmmnal 
Procedure Code, which lays down 

“ When any person who is a Judge ■mthin the meaning of section 19 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or when any Magistrate, or when any pubhc servant who is not removeable 
from his office save by or with the sanction of a Local Gorermnent or some higher antho- 
ntj, IS acQUsed of any offence alleged to have been committed by him while acting or 
purporting to act m the discharge of his official duty, no Court shall take cognizance of 
such offence except with the previous sanctaon of the Local Government ” 

Now, Sir, that is a general rule of law m this country and the House will obsen e 
the very grave derogation from this rule whiclj is contemplated by the Honour- 
able Member’s Bill as be himself mterprets it Whether the BiU would pre- 
cisely have that consequence is another matter But as the Honourable 
Member has made it clear that that is his intention, let us see to what class of 
officers and of official acts section 197 of the Crumnal Procedure Code apphes 
It applies to every public servant who cannot he removed from his office with- 
out the sanction of a Local Goaernment And the kind of action covered is 
that taken every day in the ordmary course of Government busmess It may 
be an ejectment, it maybe the realization of arrears of revenue or the execu- 
tion of the decree of a Court In domg this the officer concerned can consider 
at his leisure what his rights and liabilities are and he can, if he so desires, take 
legal advice or obtam the directions of superior authorities In performmg 
those actions you very rightly extend to this officer, not an mdemmty nor an 
immumty, hut a certain kmited protection But when you have the case of 
an officer who has to take decisive and immediate action, who has, without 
any opportumty for reflection, to act forthwith on the dictates of his duty, 
his conscience and his judgment, you propose to deprive him of such measure 
of protection as the law now provides I can see. Sir, neither the 
reason nor the equity of that distinction Moreover, I must pomt out that 
the class of officers I have myself more particularlv m mmd is not the European 
officer of the Crown, whether civil or mihtarv, hut the Indian officer I regret 
very much that I am compelled by this measure to advert to a melancholy 
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fact During the course of the last few years the greater part of the disturb- 
ances that have taken place have been communal riots In certain of these 
we have had a Hindu police oflBcer deahng with a case in which the rioters 
were mainly Muhammadans and in others we have had a Muhammadan Dis- 
trict Magistrate dealing with disorders in which both Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans were concerned Now, Sir, into what kind of a position do you propose 
to put such an officer * We all know, and it is perfectly natural, that when 
nots take place popular passions are \iolently inflamed and it is easier to in- 
flame popular passions than to alleviate them It takes some time before 
the bitterness, the acrimony and the hatred engendered by these nots subside 
And, while that exacerbation of public opmion continues and the odium of 
having to fire upon a mob or to take any other course of action to suppress it 
as still raging m aU its virulence, my Honourable and learned fnend proposes 
ix) expose an officer in that position to the prejudicial attacks of those who 
may Snd it convenient to take advantage of the situation, possibly to vmdi- 
nate come old reveiipO or personal nmhce Agam, I say that is not a reason- 
able or an eqmtable proposition 


I fear I have delayed the House already too long and perhaps I have 
spoken with a warmth which will contrast not very favourably with the calm 
demeanour of the Honourable and learned gentleman opposite If I must 
make some excuse for that it is, that I have had a considerable amount of 
personal expenence of deahng with disorders and of the position of the officers 
whose duty it is to deal with such da 'orders And I can hardly speak on these 
matters without a certain amount of warmth when I see a proposition to lay 
so heavy and so dangerous a burden on shoulders which already are bearmg 
A very great burden of responsibihty and danger. 

Fmally, Sir, let me say qmte, plainly and candidly that the consequence 
of passmg this Bill would unquestionably be to raise apprehensions regarding 
the sense of responsibihty of the Indian Legislature in matters relatmg to law 
and order, apprehe'nsions which will be very widely noted m many quarters 
and very severely construed I cannot refer to them more specifically at this 
stage of the debate, but I am happy to note from the list of busmess to-day 
that there are mdividual Members of this House who have displayed a very 
active and mdividual sense of responsibihty by amendments to the BiU which 
would certainly have the effect of importmg mto it valuable safeguards 
That active and mdividual sense of responsibihiy wdl, I feel sure, be fully 
shared by the House or by a great majonty of the House One word 
more, Sir I spoke of the inference in regard to the Legislature which would 
be hkely to be drawn from the passage of this Bill Let me also bnefly give 
my judgment as to what the impression drawn outside the Legislatures will be. 
It will be simply this that, whatever the intentions and whatever the designs 
of the framers may be, the effect o^the Bill would be generally interpreted as 
directed to the encouragement of the law breaker and the discouragement of 
those responsible for maintaining the law 

The Honourahle Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provmces 
General) Sir, I am afraid I cannot see my wny to support the consideration 
of this IBill It has been my practice for several years during which I have 
occUpietl a seat in this Council that I shall not be a party to any legislation 
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^\]nch vijll curb oi restrict m any yay the ordinary statutory pouern for the 
mamteuance and prt’ser\ atiou of law and order The genesis of tin" Bill has 
been fully eyplnined by the Honourable Mover of the B.ll Thio Jhll lies 
emanated out of the Resolution mo\ed by'- the Right Honourable SriiUvi/aa 
Sastri on the 3rd March 1921 in this Council I liasr looked forward in vani 
for some explanation from the Honotirahle Moser for the introduction of this 
Bill 1 thouglit that he nould assign some reason or some ]UFtificntion for 
re.ning a dead contro\erbj; after full four years that have clapseil since the 
moMng of that Resolution I thought he miglit refer to any cv'cnts or 
inridents in nhich a fnrtlier abuse of the poner in the matter of the ure of 
firearms liad taktn j>lacc At least there has been no reason n'-enbed either 
in this Hou=;e or ehewlierc as to the mmcdiate motive for chiugirig th'^ 
Cl iinan - 1 iaehiner\' of the ian as pro\ided in Chapter IX of tin CrmunaJ 
Procedure Code and sub^ntudng in its place a maelunery of doubtful utility. 

Sir, before I amh'^e the Bill and the principles embodie/l in it, I V/Ould 
Id e to d spore of "ome o' the '"rcumer/s Lich ha.e been urged in this Council 
by the Honour' nie Mo^ er. He stated B'ct the Bi'i nas rcfcrro^l a veiy 
Ptiong Select Corrn.ifec •’nd ha^ reeeivc'd Us f JI nipport Tliaf h not a fact 
It yas c cxminly a strong Select Committi^e, but it bv no meats? unaramovr. 

The tv o members, Sir Alevander Muddiraan and Mr. Tonkinson distinetly 
Ft..tod in the’r d'='entir2 note : 

'‘VTc am net in favour of any a’t«rat’on ” — I rm quotrg deir wor'i; — “in the 
existing see* -'a' o' t^e Cnnuna' Proy-iurc Cod'* Tbn rhenUorty p-of/r/ri in mb. 
cla t/) ond (C) o' d on t'lzu>t'2o{ tlw BiJJ on. in th^* nature of 

cx'mn’ -c imym.c*'on‘, a-o if not inflad<--d in cny eiec'Dtne in.'^ructiort", it may weft be 

po” 

El en Mr. } nn.-’b d’d gi"c h'^ '"holehearted mpport to the Bill "WUh 
te'e*-, .ee to *ie imj onaal cXioc, claa’te 4 he stited * 

‘ I •^‘'h tao -'■po-', fis and eioept clanm 4, ae lam vey doaVt- 

fcl as to ta'' rja' usa t -* — a— t made o' it ” 
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despondoDcy that we are a disarmed nation and theiefore there could be no 
great and consequential results out of nots, etc In that connection I would 
only mention that the history of the last five years behes that assumption 
The terrible riots at Malabar and the horrible scenes that took place lately m 
the Punjab do not permit of our making such assumptions Purther, it was 
stated that some officers are hkely to abuse the powers in regard to the use of 
lire-arras and that it is the duty of this Council to prevent such abuses There 
may be many abuses in this country, but this is not a tnbunal for the preven- 
tion of all abuses It is a task beyond the jiower of this Council We are only 
concerned with the immediate efiects of this BiU and we must view the Bill 
from that standpoint only 

Sir, I am opposed to any legislation which attempts to deal with the use 
of fire-arms by a number of statutory provisions crystallized in an Act There 
are serious objections to that procedure The first and foremost is that a Bill 
of this character takes away from the men concerned in the suppression of nots 
full hberty of judgment and action I say full hberty of action, because the 
hlagistrate or the pohce officer who is present at the time of the riots, m my 
opinion, IS the best judge of the situation He, m my opinion, is the sole judge 
of the cntical circumstances He is the only person who can reahze whether a 
serious mischief is hkely to ensue, and whether the tumult or ffie not should 
not be immediately stayed by the use of fire-arms If we pass this legislation 
we make the Executive absolutely impotent in my opmion . Have we any 
right, I ask, to prevent the hberty of action of a pohce officer or Magistrate 
who comes to a conclusion that an emergency has arisen and m that emer- 
gency fire-arms should be used 1 

Sir, I am wholly opposed to depnvation of such hberty of action It is 
a matter of common Imowledge that when we discussed the repeal of the 
repressive laws we were often emphatically told that the ordmary machinery 
of the cnmmal law was sufficient and adequate to meet aU manner of offences 
We have out of thirteen penal Statutes aheady repealed seven and we are 
to-day asked to take away by an act of State the powers which a Magistrate 
or a pohce officer has of suppressing nots under the ordinary machmeiy of 
laivs There seems to be no consistency in pohtics When it smts us that 
certam steps should be taken for the repeal of certam Acts we come forward 
and very vehemently urge that our ordmary criminal law is qmte sufficient 
and yet in the same breath we At another moment say that that very criminal 
law, the ordinary criramal law of the country, should be emasculated by some 
ridiculous and unwarranted piece of legislation It is on that ground of 
indefensible inconsistency also that I oppose this BiU 

I further oppose this Bill because many of the provisions are covered by 
the executive instructions that are issued by Government, and in a matter 
of this nature I think executive instructions should form rather the method 
and gmde by which discretion is to be exercised, than setting up unalterable 
rules and injunctions by legislation In matters of emergency it is impossible 
to act or give strict effect or adherence to provisions of law howsoever salutaiy 
and jUst they may be My mam objection to this Bill is that if it is passed, 
it will deter officers from domg their duty m serious emergencies Do you 
really expect that, with a Bdl of this character cxistmg any Magistrate or any 
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police officer will take the responsibility of acting on the spur of the moment 
when a call is made upon his judgment to decide whether fire-arms are to be 
used or not ^ This legislation ivill be hangmg over his head and he will be 
first contemjilatmg whether, by givmg the order to fire, he would not be placmg 
himself V ithin the penal profusions of this law And what wdl be the result^ 
The result will be not the suppression of the not, but the loss of many hves 
among the rioters themselves, the loss of property, and a serious destruction 
of the place vherc this not lias taken place Sir, I am not at all in favour of 
jilacmg unreasonable limitations upon the powers of our executive officers 
I vish to keep them free and untied to any strict forms or the stnet letter of 
the law and allov them to act as their best judgment dictates m moments of 
emergency Another effect of passing legislation of this nature is that you 
destroy all sense of responsibility in a man You make him the creature of 
the specific provisions of the adjective law Many disastrous consequences 
might ensue as the result of that officer refraining from dischargmg his duty 
ui a moment of grave emergency Further, I have not been at all satisfied 
that this pow cr has been abused m the past In the last four years many 
instances have taken place where fire-arms have been used, and I do not know 
of one case — that case would have been undoubtedly cited by my Honourable 
friend here if it existed — to show that there was an abuse m the exercise of 
that power \\Tiy should we then change the ordmary machmery of our 
criminal law and substitute for it a law of doubtful importance and utfiity ^ 
Sir, tlus is not the- tunc to speak about the several provisions of the BiU I shall 
only refer to clause 4, v hich takes away the necessity of obta inin g the sanction 
and subjects any Magistrate or pobco officer who has done his duty, to a cr imina l 
pro ecution With the dispensation of such sanction is it hkely that any man 
will perform his duty and rise to the occasion I do not beheve so I see 
also the gross injustice of deprivmg a Magistrate or pohee officer of the protec- 
tion which the ordmary law gives them My Honourable fnend Mr Crerar 
has already referred to section 197 If Judges and Magistrates can ordmanly 
claim such immumty, I do not see why a Magistrate or a subordmate pohea o 
officer, who does his duty gallantly and bravely under circumstances mvolving 
personal danger, should be deprived of that privilege I cannot see either the 
justice or the force of argument m a retrograde proposal of this nature My 
friend stated that such a law docs not exist m England That is true, bub 
pray do not compare England with India at present In England I know 
there are political and economic riots In India we have got communal nots, 
religious riots, where fanaticism often finds itself supreme and uncontroUod. 
There arc occasions which I need not refer to here, when it would be mdispensable 
that some power to make prompt and unfettered decisions should be preserved 
m the han^ of the pohee Moreover, m the later history of this country 
communal differences have led to many sangmnary skirmishes such as the riot 
which recently took place in Delhi only a few months ago, which justify the 
maintenance of some sort of protection for bur pohee officers My fnend also 
stated that there is the provision of section 202, which enables a Magistrate, 
after a preliminary investigation, to dismiss the complamt, and he also 
referred to another provision of the law But after aU, why should a pohee 
officer bo even subjected to the mdignity and harassment of a prosecution 
of this character without the sanction of Government ? I am not therefore. 
Sir, m favour of makmg any change m the existmg provisions of the law. In 
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my opinion Clmptcr IX of the Criminal Procedure Code makes ample 
provision, together with the executive rules issued on the subject,^ The 
present legislation embodied m the Criminal Procedure Code is the outcome 
of many years of very careful investigation, discussion and expencnce, and 
unless there are very very substantial reasons given for changing the law 
on the subject, I am one who'is opposed to the adoption of such a course 

His Exct.lt nNCY the COJDTANDER- IN-CHIEF (I^Tio was greeted 
with applause on rising to address the House) Sir, I think Honourable 
Slembcrs arc aware that I have already spoken upon this Bill m another place 
Smeo then I have had an opportunity of further considering the views I gave 
and I have not m any waj departed from those views I am also avare that 
some of my Honourable colleagues have been kind enough to read what I 
said and have dibcusscd the matter with me I therefore fear I must apolo- 
gise to them if I again repeat some of the arguments I then used I uould 
begin by saying to all my Honourable colleagues, that ve soldiers are first 
and foremost citi/ens of the British Empire That is a title which we attained 
at our birth and of v Inch we cannot be deprived until our death 1 emphasise 
this point because, I think, there is often a tendency among cmlians to look 
upon us ns “ peculiar people,’ to look upon the soldier as a rough and coarse 
creature, who possibly is not fit for decent society I can assure you, Sir, 
that there is no reason to regard soldiers as such We are mtenselv human 
creatures and nc know no military castes Wo are like you all just cituens 
of fhe Empire throughout our lives During such period ns we are soldiering 
realise that one of our first duties is to do what wo can to ensure the safety 
and w ell-bemc of our fcllov cmlian British siib’ects, and to see that aU members 
of the Empire shall be able to go where they want, and to do what they vish 
upon their lawful occasions I know all mil agree mth me when I say that 
m performing those duties ve, soldiers, ate faced mth many and great' diffi- 
culties One of the duties winch we all detest and which we look upon mth 
tlie utmost disUke is when called out m aid of the civil power, and the reasoft 
for that 18 very obvious To begm mth, the soldier renbses that he is generally 
called on m aid of the civil power when matters have reached a cnsis and as a 
last resort He knows, therefore, that he may have to take drastic action im- 
jnediatelv Moreover, it often happens both m England and m India that the 
Boldiei’s who are so-called upon, mil have to act against their own friends and 
relations Then probably what influences bim more than anjiibrng else, is the 
fact that at the back of his mmd he has got the feeling, that whatever he does' 
he has very" little chance of being credited mtb having done the right tbmg 
He 18 almost certam to be told later on that he has done the wrong thmg, be- 
cause it 18 so easy for the armchair critic later on at his leisure and after the 
event to say exactly what should have been done If he takes a very serious 
view of the situation when he amves to take over, and considers it essential to 
take drastic action ho is almost ceitam to be held up to execration If, on the 
other hand, he takes too optimistic a view and the situation gets beyond bis 
control, if m consequence a robbery, arson or bloodshed takes place, he is at once 
told that he is a poltroon and a fool and he wdl certainly be tried by court- 
martial It is very unlikely that there can be two episodes which will present 
exactly the same features And,>unlike the Chmese, as the Honourable the 
Home Member informed us, we are not able to draw up exact regulations that 
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mil cover every possible situation I will however read witb your permission 
Sir, a short extract from the latest mstnictions relatmg to martial law It 
runs as foUov s 

“ When an officer is required by a Sragistrato or hiinself determines that a senous 
situation nnses when there is no ilagistrnle within reach, to disperse an assembly by force, 
he will before'^ taking action, adopt the most effectual measures possible to explain to the 
people that, if ncccssarj% fire wall be opened and that, if firing becomes necessary, the fire 
of the troops wall be effective If he is of opinion that it is necessaiy to fire hut that the 
fire of a few men will attain the object of dispersing the assembly, he mil personally give 
the command to a few specified men to fire If a greater effort be required he wall person- 
ally give the command to one of the sections to fire ” 

You will, I think, observe from this extract that it is defimtely an obhga- 
tion laid upon him both to give notice and to fire as httle as he possibly can 
The instructions further go on to elaborate (and I may mention that these 
rules hax e been based upon long expencnce and upon the highest conception 
of the sanctity of human life) Certain prmciples which are to he followed and 
which I have summarized are as follows i 

(1) "When a Magistrate deterrames that force is necessary to disperse 

a crowd, he calls upon the officer commandmg the troops to 
do so 

(2) The officer commandmg troops thereafter is empowered to take such 
action as he deems necessary for this purpose He is the sole 
judge of what action to take, and what weapons to use 

He IS bound to use the minimum possible force for the purpose 
No slaliitory warning is laid down previous to the opening of fire 
He 18 responsible for the safety of his command, and 

The officer can only be prosecuted for his action with the sanction 
of Grovernment 

I think Honourable hlembers wiU be able to gather from these instructions 
that I have mentioned, that there are four mam prmciples which emerge. 
They are as follows 

(1) If ordered by due authority to disperse a crowd, the officer command- 

mg troops will do so in such manner as he thinks fit and of this 
he is the sole judge 

(2) He will always give wammg before opemng fire, if it is possible to 

do so, 

(3) He IS defimtely responsible that he uses as httle force as possible 

and » 

(4) He IB defimtely responsible for the safety of his own command. 

Honourable Members will, I am sure, join with me in reahsmg whaL ex- 
traordmary sound judgment, great discretion and very often considerable 
personal self-control and restramt must be necessary for an officer who is caued 
upon in a sudden emergency to reconcile what may at tunes appear to be 
conflictmg prmciples But runmng through them all there is one defimte 
idea of personal responsibihty The officer commanding realises that once 
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Iio has teccived his orders on him devolves a definite duty and he alone is res- 
ponsible for the results It seems to me. Sir, tliat that sense of personal res- 
ponsibility 18 probably the very best possible safeguard that can bo devised 
to ensure that when the troops are called out, their duties shall be performed 
both efficiently and vnthout unnecessary loss of life 

I will now turn, Sir, to the alterations that vould bo made if ofTcct should 
be given to the proposed legislation The three mam proposals under this 
which affect the soldiers, are ( 1 ) that the Magistrate must decide on the weapon 
to bo used Kesponsibility for the particular kind of force to be used is thrown 
on him, ( 2 ) Warning must mvanably and under all circumstances bo given in 
any case before fire is opened, ( 3 ) An officer may be prosecuted for any offence 
oommitted by him in tlus connection without Government sanction for such 
prosecution I wiU take those three points m turn, Sir 

The first IS that the Magistrate is to decide what weapons are to be used. 
By bnnging in a rule of tlus sort, you at once take away from the executive 
officer, the officer who 1,1111 carry out the order, the responsibility previously laid 
upon him In fact by takmg away the responsibility, of the method by v hich he 
vail carry out his work, you reduce lum to a machine, and from a machine you 
are going to get notlung but mcchamcal results No human thoughts are gov- 
erned by a machine Further, and this is probably the most vital point of all, we 
must remember that, if the officer in command IS not responsible for the methods 
employed, he cannot possibly bo held m any v ay responsible for results. That 
IS a pomt I would like Honourable Members to realise very clearly In fact 
under the proposed legislation the decision as regards the weapon to be used 
13 taken away from the soldier and placed upon the civihan who can not he as 
competent to judge of the effects likely to be produced by the various weapons 
at his disposal, as the soldier, expert m arms Surely, it is not fair to impose 
that responsibility upon the civilian officer The Deputy Commissioner, 
Magistrate or ielmldar, how can lie possibly bo able to judge of the results of 
different classes of fire ^ It is. Sir, vath much diffidence, as I know it is so 
hard to prove, that I say that the experience of many senior officers m many 
lands IB that the restraining influence is that of the experienced soldier and not 
of the mexpenenced and often somewhat perplexed and harassed civiban 
officer • 

The Honourable Mover of this BiU has talked about the terrible effect 
that may result from rifle fire, but he does not anticipate that there would bo 
anything bke this effect from the use of the bayonet, or Luhn of the Gurkha 
soldiers It is qmte true that m modern battle, rifle or gun fire is the deciding 
factor and the bayonet does not cause the enormous number of casualties inflicted 
hy the bullet, but that is absolutely different from the situation which is hkely 
to occur, when troops are called out m aid of the cnal power I imagine 
that the Honourable Mover of this Bill m his own mmd thmlrs that, when 
firing 18 ordered, he contemplates the possibibty of say a hundred men bnng- 
ing their rifles to their shoulders and firmg continuously volley after volley. 
That would be by no means the case One or two mdmdual men would 
probably be called upon, mthe first mstance, to fire two or three shots when the 
crowd nughr melt away But suppose the Magistrate says, you are not to 
fire, you are to use your bayonet The slaughter would then certainly be 
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grentcr, and ilio m'^uallics far hoavicr tlian could liappen from one or two 
riflf' shot';, whuh I lie military nflicor from liis cxpenoncc roaliscs~Tnight well 
■^aNo till' ‘Jit nation 

1 will turn to the hceond jiomt, ftir The second point lays do^vn that de- 
finite wnriimci niusl unanahly he gnen before fire is opened From what I 
ha\e quoted it will he sei n tint the presiMit regulations do compel an officer 
to ei\(» warning tr/zanirr t( }c In dn so I wonder if when the framer of 

this Bill made this proposal, which emphasised the word “invariably” and 
omitted the word “ possible” he could realise what would happen ^ Let us 
just t ihe one or two jiossible instance- which might hajipen at any time You 
sonu times gft a sudden nnli b\ a maddened crowd upon what may bo m- 
nor.'iit citireiis or ujKm the troops theinsehes Remember the officer com- 
manding IS responsible for the safet} of his command, as w'ell as of 
the tili/A'iis He ma) h v\e onh a small handful of men, and one or two shots 
from that handful of mill ‘na\ and jirobably will, Ra\c the situation If on the 
other hand he does not fire there is c\er^ jiossibilit}' of his small command 
being I n\el<j]>< d bj, tin mob (e\ on if the} were onl} armed wath laths) vfhen 
he and his men might eveiitudh sure umb t > o\ • rwdie’mung numbers, if they 
did not us( nlle lire Tin n agun can we imagine, any of us here in this room, 
suddcnh '•e. ing v crowd nihaiumg with torches and firebrands and on the 
point of •■ettiiig fire to our houses iii which our wives and families are The 
troops h i\e just armed iiid able to save the situation by a few’ shots, but are 
unable to fire bee luse the nceessar} warning cannot be given I do not think 
1 can SCO an} of iii} Punjab friends there sa}nug 

“ Gliar pIntL tnmashn nkli, 
liJitiUn dm aiccnga ” 

I am < on\ meed that there would be not one of us hero m such a situation 
who would not imjilore the ollicer commanding to fire straight away to save the 
situ ition 

I come, Sir, to the third clause The third clause, as far as the soldier is 
concerned, permits an ollicer to be jirosccuted without Government sanction 
I am sure that everyone here wall s}Tnpathiso most deeply with us solcbers when 
w c are cyillcd out to perform duties of this nature You will reahse that we are 
entitled to the full possible support that Government can give us These duties 
arc mo t repugnant to us ^Vc do not carry them out as individual citizens 
but as ser\ ants of the Go\ ernmont, and wo do feel that we are entitled to that 
siipjiort It would indeed be intolerable if m such circumstances an officer’s 
action should be at the caprice of any individual who nnght see fit to lay an 
accusation against him If an officer who has those duties to perform has a 
feeling at the back of lus head, “ I am liable to prosecution for whatever I do ”, 
he cannot devote his w'hole attention and energies to the matter m hand He 
must bo able to approach these duties, wluch are abhorrent to him, with an 
absolutely detached mind, feehng that ho is catrymg out the orders of Goyem- 
mont for the well-being of lus fellow-citizens, and Government should 
see that he is not laid open to prosecution or unduly harassed as a result of ap 
honest attempt to perform his duties 

L4DPI 
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Putting it briefly, it seems to me that there are three sections of the com- 
munity who are likely to be aflected by the proposed legislation — 

(o) Innocent and law-abidmg citizens who, through no fault of their 
own, find themselves and their property liable to be destroyed by 
an unruly mob 

(6) The equally innocent and law-abiding soldiers who have been sent 
out against their will to protect the lives and properties of their 
fellow-citizens 

(c) The law breaking mob, who take the law mto their own hands, 
who are deliberately out to do all the}’’ possibly can to endanger 
the life and property of peaceful citizens ^ 

It seems to me that the proposed legislation contemplates, I will not say -will- 
ingly, but it would certainly result in the safeguarding of the last mentioned 
section of the community at the expense of the two former, lecause if passed 
it IS bound to hamper the soldier m the discharge of his duties, and conse- 
quently lead to the more likely loss of life and property of innocent citizens 
I need hardly say, Sir, how grateful I, as the representative of the soliders in 
this country, shall always be for any help which this Council can ^ve us , but 
bemg convinced, as I am, that the duties of the troops in aid of the cml power, 
and the duties of the pohce in aid of the civil power can be most efficiently and 
harmoniously carried out by placing a definite responsibih’ty upon the executive 
officer on the spot, I would urge that we do nothing to tie his hands, nothing 
which will make his already most arduous duties more arduous and more 
complicated ' 

The Honoueable Me PHIEOZE C SETHNA (Bombay Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, even after the very eloquent and lucid explanation given by 
His Excellency the Commander-m- Chief, I say, even after that, I feel I must 
support the Bill, with certain reservations I do so because there is another 
Bide to the question, and it is that side which I propose to place before the 
Council in as few words as possible More than one previous speaker has 
stated that the question of regulations for the use of fire-arms for the dispersal 
of menacing crowds was brought before the Legislature for the first time in 
1921 by the Eight* Honourable Srinivasa Sastn soon after the new Councils 
were formed He did so from a humamtarian point of view He was induced 
to bring forward his motion because of the record of previous cases of pre- 
mature shootmg The suggestion was not lost on Government as we learn 
from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that regulations have been 
framed, and one of the objects of the Bill is no more than to legalise those 
regulations 

The Bill in the other place was referred to a Select Committee, and on the 
reportof the Select Committee we find dissentient minutes from three Euro- 
pean members, two officials and one non-official It appears that the argu- 
ments of the European members of the Committee were not convincing enough 
to make the other members veer round to the opinion of the minonty^ If they 
did not do so, it must have been because they thought it was necessary to 
provide statutory regulations in order to prevent any repetition of the abuse 
of premature shooting, which there was no denying had occurred in the past 
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The Bill does not forbid the use of fire-arms when occasion demands it, but only 
emphasises the necessity of providmg precautions against hasty and reckless 
resort to them when less drastic means would suffice 

His E\cellency the Commander-in-Chief stated that the mditary officials 
recogmse themselves first as citizens of the Empire and pest as soldiers He 
further told us that if an officer used greater force than was necessary, he would 
be held up to execration, and, on the other hand, if he used less force he would 
be regarded as a poltroon I quite admit that, but His Excellency wiU admit 
that, because the use of fire-arms is in the nature of his caUmg, he certainly wdl 
have less hesitation m the use of fire-arms than a civilian 

His Ex'cellency the COMIAHDER-in-CHIEF and anothee Honode- 

ABLE hlEMBEE No 

The Honodeable Me PHIROZE C SETHNA A difierence of opmion 

His Excellency the CQMMANDER-in-CEIEF I think he knows 
the results too well 

The Honoueable Me PHIROZE C SETHNA It has not always 
proved so as far as I know However, the Bill says fire-arms shall not be used 
unless it IS unavoidable and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present 
specifically authorises such use The Honourable Mr Crerar said you some- 
times had to deal with thud class Magistrates who were not competent to 
decide a question bke this Surely if that is the objection. Government could 
have brought forward an amendment to the effect that only a first class 
Magistrate could give such orders, and, m the absence of such Magistrate, the 
semor pohce officer or the mditary officer, as stated m the proviso, would be 
able to give the order But Government have not done so, and object to the 
Bill wholesale Therefore it is that I do not see what harm there is m accept- 
ing the prmciple and I think the addition that has been proposed to the existmg 
law 18 a sensible one, and the objection advanced by Government is to me un- 
mteUigible 

The mam pomt, of course, is the last clause, and I am qmte m sympathy 
with what has been said not only by Mr Crerar, but also by His Exc^enoy, 
the Commander-m-Chief Mr Crerar particularly referred to this clause, and 
said that the officer would always stand' m dread of any action taken agamst 
him I know there is a serious objection to this clause and tiat it exposes an 
officer who discharges perhaps a very urgent and pamful duty, to harassment 
and loss, but m aU the arguments that have been advanced against it, it has 
been presumed that mjustice was gomg to be done to the officer, as if he was 
gomg to be dragged mto a court of law through spite and as if the courts of law 
would never decide m his favour, and as if the pubhc would m all cases be 
agamst him That is an entirely wrong assumption But I certainly am of 
opmion that sanction should be required from a proper authority I mention 
as the authority the Advocate General, and if it is possible for me to move my 
amendment to that effect, I would further propose that such sanction should 
be obtamed from the Advocate General and withm a penod of six months 
We should not allow the officer to remam m suspense for a longer time If 
this last clause m the form m which it is, or m any amended form, is not m- 
cluded m the Bdl, then its absence would give unmumtv to an officer m all 
excesses, and that is the mtenti'on of the promoters of the Bdl to safeguard 
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against, and particularly so because of tlic incidents wlucli did occur some years 
ago I do not for one moment sa\ that any militar} oflicer Aiitbout good 
cause would gl^ e the order to fire I hope he ma) not do so now or in the 
future , but in the past, as we knou , there ha\ e been some instances, and it is 
therefore that this clause is included 

Now Sir, His Excellcnc} has told us to-day that soldiers generally exercise 
a \cry great restraining influence It inaj be so , I admit it But is the 
temperament of every officer and is the judgment of every oflicer alike so that 
the country ma} trust them on all occasions uniformly to do \\hat Ills 
Excellency the Comniandcr-in-Chief believes the soldier would alwajs do? 
I may be allowed to narrate my own experience in a case of this kind This 
happened at the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Bombay, when, ns the 
House will remember, there v\crc riots in that city There was a lunch giv^cn 
in honour of His Bo}al Highness at which he was present at a v\cll known 
Club in that Cit}, and just as we rose from lunch, v\ord w.is brought that there 
was a large, unrul) crowd with lalJns and stones gathered together at the foot 
of Bellasis Bridge, Tardep I mention the place because I am sure IIis 
Excellency knows it I was one of those who hastened to the seem I saw 
for myself that the soldiers were almost ready to fire And one of the crow'd, 
a person vs horn 1 had never met before, came to me and appealed to me to 
dissuade the military officer from firing and he was supported m his appeal by 
several others whom I well know He said that if he was given the chance 
he would in five minutes be able to disperse the crowd It seemed to be a tall 
ordor, but be gave me his name as Mr Banker Now I knew Mr Banker by 
reputation as a person with much influence over the masses This is the same 
Mr Banler who was put on trial .dong with Mr Gandhi at Ahmedabnd later on 
and was sentenced I therefore apjiealed to the oflicer present who said lie 
had his orders from the Ilonor.irv Magistrate The Honoiary Magisfratn 
prcsdit was an Lnglisiimui wliom T knew and 1 lugged of him to withhold his 
order I nuntinii liis name lieianse there are Bombav Memliers in the llouso 
who will know him fie was Mr Barraefough At first he was reluetant Imt 
Fulisi <ju( ntly he vuhfed to nn jursuasion, with tlie nsulf that Mr Banker, 
surprising tosav in fin minutis sucicedeil in dispersing that trowd of 'i.ttdO 
peopf. , r^rt iinly a rernarl able feat to iny iniiul, as wn‘' atl nnwledgfd by the 
mild iry oflici r present and by ^Ir Barrai lough, and it jtrovedthc mfluencc 
Mr Bard IT commanded over these jieople 

I have quoted this iiistanee m vnw of what fell from His Excelleney tho 
t^oninnnder m f'hu f, b< rouse q chow s that if firing Inri taken place as intended, 
there .lOiild tertamlv liavi* bi en “omi lo-s ol life, and if not loss of life, of 
orlaudv p' non- mjiirv This is .o tvpuai uist mee of what diil happen and 
mav liajijif n elsf V liere, and lirraiiseof suth r is< s it is that tins nu asnrc has 
I c'n intreKlnrod T hr Bill thenforf is a viry neioscary saffgnard against 
ih* nn{H‘uo=ifv of the votaries ni lliH c*inntrv of that prmcijih, known as 
Vortin! lav and no cill\ non mi«( 

Tnr HoxotTAHLr Mr V KVM.VHAS PANTULU Sir, I will very 
hnefiv reply to the points rared in this debate and I pfinll certainly endeavour 
not to lai e much time of this Council at tins late liour Sir, I filioiild like to 
befnn with my llonourabh fnond Nawnh Sir Umar Hayat IvJian Ho has 
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very kindly advised me to witlidraw this Bill on the ground that I cannot get 
the support for it in this House I may assure him that I was not under any 
delusion when I made this motion in this House But I certainly expected 
that the Government at least would have the courtesy of not opposing the BiU 
at the consideration stage, and that it would at least allow the Members of tins 
House an opportumty to move amendments and brmg it mto hne with what 
the Government and the Members consider to be a proper piece of legislation 
Even this the Government have not done and I regret very much the attitude 
they have adopted But I can assure my friend Nawab Six Umar Hay at 
Eian that I have not got his imphcit faith in the wisdom of this House and I 
certainly have much greater faith m the wisdom of the Legislative Assembly 
which consists of the accredited representatives of the people of this country 
And when that bod}' passed this Bdl by a large majprity, I have every faitli 
that they represented th6 views of the country much more than this House 

The Honourable Sir MAHECKJI DAHABHOY "Why are you here ? 

The Honourable Mr V EAMAHAS PAHTULU Every Member 
who sits m this House, I subrmt, need not share the luews of the Honourable 
Sir Maneck]! Dadabhoy People may differ from him and stiff they may be 
in this House And I claim to be in this House to represent the views of m}' 
constituency and my country as I imderstand them to be Sir, as I said, the 
country is there to judge between the views of my fnend Sir Umar Hayat 
Eian and myself, and I shall leave it there 

Then, Sir, I come to the Honourable Mr Crerar’s observations He said 
that he put warmth into his speech on account of the expenence he had as a 
District Magistrate for a number of years and he spoke feebngly because of the 
experience which he gamed of nots as a distnct oificer, and I see that my 
Honourable fnend Mr Dutt has done the same thmg But I must pomt out 
that I adhere to the view that the “ man-on-the-spot theory ” is a very 
fallacious one and that the people who ought from their very situation and 
experience to know the best and the most know the least and the worst These 
are the words of the great statesman. Lord Gladstone And I also rely upon 
the observation of Lord Morley that the Executive in this cormtry have an 
inherent repugnance to law and lawyers Therefore, Sir, I am not pre- 
g ^ pared to give any great weight to the opmions that 

they express 

My Honourable friend Mr Crerar has pomted out that I made a mistake 
in stating that the rules regulatmg the use of fire-arms are on the Statute m 
England "When I was speakmg of brmgmg Indian law mto conformity with 
Engbsh law, all that I meant was that the Bffl seeks to embody m it the pro- 
visions of common law laid down m the Ackton Hall Colliery dispute and other 
decisions and the King’s Eegulations If I used the word Statute it was 
merely a shp of the tongue 

Then with regard to this question of the Engbsh law bemg appbed to India, 
the Government do not seem to know their own mmd One member of the 
Government tells us that the Engbsh law need not be adopted m India, and 
His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief has very pomtedly objected to clause, 
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i, because as a matter of fact wbat is sought to be enacted in this is not con- 
sistent with English law, namely, the necessity of the Magistrate to ^ve orders 
ivith regard to the firing Very probably His Excellency is nght, but I should 
like to draw attention to the fact that the Queen’fe Regulations which he 
quotes have undergone some change as the result of the circumstances reported 
in the Ackton Colhery case I know as a matter of fact that the regulations 
before they were amended, some time ago, did mcorporate provisions like the 
one incorporated in this Bill I shall read from the King’s Regulations 

“ All commands to the troops are to be given by the officer The troops are not, on 
any account, to fire eiceptmg by word of command of their officer, who is to exercise a 
humane discretion respectmg the extent of the line of fire, and is not to give the word 
of command to fire, unless distmctly required to do so by the Magislralt ” 

That was the law If it has subsequently been changed in England, there 
IS no reason why we should adopt the change m the English law, only m thiB 
matter, when the Honourable Mr Crerar tells us that we need not adpot the 
Enghsh law in regard to the other provisions of the Bill Therefore it seems 
that doctors seem to difier , some ask us to follow the Enghsh law and some 
ask us not to foUow the English law , 

The Honourable Mr Crerar asked me a question lor whose benefit this 
Bdl was mtended, and what the benefit was ^ My answer to that is that it is 
int-ended for the benefit of both the citizen as well as the officer who acts under 
Its provisions The citizen is to be protected against improper and ex- 
cessive use of the powers vested in the hands of an officer uho jjurporLs to act 
under the authority conferred on him, and the officer is protected from bemg 
harassed or otherwise unduly mterfered with in the discharge of lus duties Both 
these prmciples are ^vell borne m nund by the author of this Bill which has 
received the sanction of the Assembly I also make no secret of my behef 
that unlebs some such proMSions are enacted, Indian life will be lonsidered 
somewhat cheap Even sometimes the bureaucracy ma} not hesitate to use 
unconstitutional violence to put donn constitutional pohtical agitation, and I 
accordingly consider it a very sound measure t 

ith regard to the question of the warning, I have not heard any new 
arguments I only heard one from the Honourable Kawab He says either 
the crowd is dangerous or it is not dangerous H the crowd is dangerous, fire, 
if it IS not dangerous, don’t fire He does not think that there lo a possible 
alternative The crowd may he dangerous but not so dangerous as to require 
immediate fixing upon vithout wammg It reimnds me of a case where a 
question was put by a laivyer “ Hid you cease beating your father, yes or 
no ” I regret that a soldier like the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Ha yat Kban could not see the possibility of a crowd being not sufficiently 
dangerous to warrant immed’ate firing I thmk it is a common occurrence 

As I ha^ e not heard anythmg against the remaiks I urged m my opemng 
speech with regard to the necessity for “wammg ” that it is recognised m the 
common law of England, +hat it is consistent with the spmt.of the King’s 
Regulations, that it is consistent with the spirit of executive orders, I do not 
thmk it necessary to labour the pomt any further 
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Then with regard to the next thing about the report to be submitted of the 
occurrence within 24 hours Mr Orerar has objected to that very simple pro- 
vision in this Bill / 1 find the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, in the 
debate in the Assembly accepted the principle of that provsion and Ihroiigh- 
out his speech the Honourable Home Recretary took up a much more militant 
attitude than his Cliief took m the Assembly I sujipose it is a compliment to 
the pliabibt}'^ of this House 

Then w ith regard to the last and most important provision, namely, free- 
dom to pirosecute, the arguments that I have heard are not legal but [isycho'o- 
gical My friends Mr Butt and Mr Crerai think that all humanity stands 
apart from Indian humanity Human nature is similar aU over the woild, 
therefore to transgress the bounds of law and go into psychological conditions 
18 mdefecsible I refuse to admit that Indian humanity differs in any way from 
humanity elsewhere It has been said more than once that whenever this 
freedom is given to Indians to prosecute a man, it is immediately abused. May 
I ask why ^ May I put the same question which Mr Jmnah put to the Home 
Member' m the other House “ MTiy does he thmk that this country is com- 
posed of such wicked people and such undesirable people, that when you come 
to an honest judgment, a bona fid/’ decision m the best mterests of the people 
over whom you are appointed as an officer to exercise your authority, human 
nature is so low that you wiU not be \ indicated by the people of this country ” 
Are we so ungrateful, so wicked, so immoral, so low and undesirable ^ My 
emphatic answer is that such a charge is unfounded and unworthy of a House 
like this 

Then, Sir, I will only refer to one statement made by the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy He said that this is an attempt to make the 
Executiye ent.iely impotent He said that there were Executive orders 
that would suffice, and any attempt to fetter executive action by legis- 
lation would make the Executive impotent The Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy affects to be more loyal than the King I never heard such an 
argument Are executive orders mtended to be obeyed or not to be obeyed ^ 
If they are intended to be obeyed, where does the harm he m embodymg them 
m the Statute If they are not intended to be obeyed, all the more reason to 
take steps to see that they are obeyed by piittmg them in the form of a Statute 

Therefore Sir, I really do not see any point in what Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy said Wc are aU equally anxious that the peace of this country 
should be preserved, and that our homes and hearths and our women and 
children should be protected from the violence of infuriated mobs 
Therefore there is no reason why we should be less anxious about the 
peace m this country than he is I assure him every Indian in this country 
13 equally as anxious as he is that executive officers’ hands should not be 
weakened and that the peace of this country should not be disturbed by nots 
We have also got the welfare of the country at heart, but at the same time we 
desire to see that, while we have peace and order, we do not unnecessarily or 
unjustly inflict injury upon citizens I have already alluded. Sir, to the 
various safeguards the executive officers have got under the law The 

Mm'/vnimnst in tbe Penn! Dode. nraetinnllv mve. tbem immiimf.TT .c 
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against an officer and what you want is that the safeguard that you must 
invoke the aid of the Executive Government, on wliose behalf the officer is 
really actmg, to sanction this prosecution, should not be slightly relaxed 
Human nature being what it is, in India as elsewhere, it will be impossible 
to get the Executive Government to sanction the prosecution What you are 
really doing is you arc depriving the Courts of their legitimate ]unsdiction to 
punish offenders, and if you are not content with all these safeguards, it showa 
you are not attaching sufficient value to the sanctit}^ of human life 

Sir, I have very little more to say I only wish to point out that it seems 
to be by some strange coincidence that this Council, u hich began with debates 
on the repeal of the repressive laws, and the enactment of a Bdl for the regu- 
lation of fire-arms, is closing with the consideration of the same measures, and 
that the Right Honourable Snnivasa Sastri, whose place I ha\e the honour 
to occupy here to-day, moved in these matters and inaugurated legislation 
in both these matters But this Council seems to have had better notions 
about the liberties of the people then and gave the Right Honourable Sn- 
mvasa Sastn greater support than they have been pleased to <iccord to me 
to-day I hope we shalh not be liable to the charge that we ended worse than 
we began I hope that even now, the Government will allow the considera- 
tion of this Bill to be taken up so that they will give the Honourable IMembers 
of this House an opportunity to move amendments to certain clauses so as 
to remove objectionable features, if any, and if the stmg is in the tail, the 
tail can be cut off It will be for Honourable hlembers to do so I hope this 
Bill will not be killed in its infancy Many of the Bills which were given 
birth in the Assembly have been killed here ruthlessly, and I hope you will 
not add to your past record of infanticide in this House, and I earnestly 
hope that this Bill will be allowed to be considered on its merits, whatever 
changes it may undergo in the course of the debate With these words, I 
commend the motion to the consideration of this House 

The Honourable Mr J CRERAR Sit, the hour is late, the merits of 
this Bdl have been very fully discussed from every pomt of view* and I think 
the House has made up its mmd I therefore do not propose to detam it 
except to make one observation Two Honourable Members — and I regret 
that among those two should be my fnend Saiyid Raza AIi, who m other 
respects spoke m terms of the greatest courtesy and consideration — have 
suggested that Government, m opposing this motion, have rejected m a 
summary, or propose to reject m a summary, m a contemptuous manner, 
a Bdl emanatmg from another place, and promoted m that other place by a 
very emment lawyer Now, Sir, the only observation I wish to make is that 
that imputation IS entirely ^undeserved I leave it to the justice of the House 
to determme whether the grounds on which this measure has been opposed 
from these Benches have not been grounds relating solely to the ments or 
demenr^s ot the measure itself, and not to any other extraneous consideration 
whatsoever Secondly, it is surely perfectly well known to such experienced 
lawyers as my Honourable and learned fnend from Aligarh and the Mover 
of the motion that, if this House passed the motion for the consideration of 
this Bdl, the House would be comrmtted to the prmciples of the Bdl My 
Honourable fnend complains that by refusmg to pass this motion, we are 
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refusing even to take the Bill iiito consideratidll He knows perfectly well, 
if the House passes the motion for consideration, it defimtely commits itself 
to the prmciple of the Bill I endeavoured to explam why the prmciples of 
the Bill were objectionable, and it is because I think the prmciples of the 
Bdl are m the highest degree objectionable that I have asked the House to 
reject the motion for its consideration 

The Honourable the PEESEDENT The question is * 

“ That the Bill to provide that, when fire annfl are used for the purpose of dispersing 
an assembly, prehmmaiy warning shall, in certam circumstances, be git^en, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be taken mto consideration ”• 

The motion was negatived 
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Wednesday, 16th September 1925 

VALEDICTORY SPEECHES ON THE DIPENDING BETIRESIENT 
OF THE HONOURABLE SIR NARASIJIHA SARftlA 

The HoiVOiTUBLB the PRESIDENT With that decision this, the first 
Council of State constituted under the Government of India Act, has disposed 
of the last item on the last list of business Tvhich will be laid before it for its 
consideration and dispnsal Before tile Council of State reassembles foi the- 
transaction of business it ^vlll have gone through the turmoil of a general 
election I should like to take this opportunity of wishing Honourable Mem- 
bers goodbye and all happiness whatever they may be doing and wherever 
they may be No one can foresee what utU be the constitution of this House 
when it reassembles, but I for my part would hke to say that it I am here myself, 
the more old fnends and the more famihar faces I see on these Benches, the 
happier I shall be Whatever may be the constitution of the House on that 
occasion there vnll be so far as we know one notable absentee I think I am 
correct in sajiung that the record created in this House by the Honourable 
Sir Narasiraha Sarma is m one respect imique He is at all events the only 
official who from the day of the mception of this Council has without a break 
to the day of its dissolution been a Member of the House I do not intend 
to detain the House but I thmk Honourable Members will agree with me that 
they individually and the House as a whole owe to the Honourable Sir Nara- 
siraha Sarma a deep debt of gratitude I think that it is largely due to his 
sober and dignified demeanour, to the mvanable courtesy which he has shown 
towards the House and towards mdividual Honourable Members, and I should 
like to add also towards the Chair, that this House has acquired a reputation 
for possessing a calm and dignified atmosphere I think the House would 
agree with me if I say that some tune we should like to see the Honourable 
Sit Namsimha Sarma back here (Hear, hear ) As to that he knows his oivn 
mind I wish the Honourable Member and our Honourable Leader goodbye 
and all prosperity and happiness in the life to which he is now rotinng 

The Honourable Dr Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal Noii-Mahammadan) Sir, butfor your concluding remarks I was 
going to have the tementy of differing from the Chair, which we are not 
permitted to do on questions of rulings, though at times my reasoned 
prnate inclinations arc to question them I did not want to agree noth 
you. Sir, that that notable absence to which you have referred should mate- 
rialise, but taking the cue from what you concluded with I sincerely trust 
that Sir Narasimheswara Sarma, to give his full name, wull once more be, 

I shall not say, with us, — for "few few shall part where many meet ” — but 
will once more come back, not on those Benches that he now adorns but w ith 
those who will bo taking our places on this side of the House and give the 
Ilouoe that lead that it sometimes lacks 

Sir, m di«pcr«ing to-daj we do not disperse with the assured conviction 
and firm aosurance that those of us who came here on behalf of our consti- 
tuf-ncies lm\ c been able to do our duty by them according to our lights Our 
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defeats have been many, our victories few , but the defeats have had environ- 
ments that gave them the credit of more than victory We have done our 
best to discharge difficult and delicate duties and if we have failed oftfener than 
not it was because of odds over which we had no control With regard to Sir 
Narasimheswara Sarma’s services I have had occasion dunng the last few 
days to refer to them not merely by way of farewell laudatory remarks but 
as a business proposition Not merely as the amiable gentleman, and the 
hospitable host that we have known him to be, will this House miss him but 
much more The Departments of which he has so successfully been the 
Chief for a long time will miss him much Though he is not in the Agri- 
cultural Department now, his achievements there still inspire it His 
services with regard to agriculture, to forest research, and vetennary 
research have been considerable, and last but not the least his loyal, noble 
and strenuous efEorts to get India better honoured and more respected 
abroad though they will never be known to their fullest extent have been 
invaluable Even what little we arc permitted to know entitles him fully to 
the gratitude which you have already bespoken on our behalf We wish 
him goodbye and all success and prosperity, not merely m his distant home, 
but once more in the turmoil of public life from which he had been absent for 
some few years, but to which he will assuredly come back 

Sir, I referred to his full name I have now and agam looked upon him 
in the way that our philosophers contemplated his tutelary deity after whom 
he takes that name “ Ugram, Veeram, Mahavishnum, Jwalanlam, Barvato- 
mukham — Nrisenham Vishanam Vadram Rudra Murtim Namamyahani 
Gentle yet firm, looking at all sides, fearsome at times but quiet, he watches 
all interests That was how the devotion of man conceived his tutelary deity 
and he has been true to the ideal 

We thank you. Sir, for the kind wishes that you have extended to us 
Those of us who will come back will, I am sure, be pleased to see you m the 
Chair, helping us in the difficult duties here 

The Honoubable Me PHIROZE C SETHNA (Bombay Non- 
Muliammadan) In the lives of all of us there comes a time of sorrow and 
also of great ]oy All those who have worked m this Council with Sir Nara- 
eimha Sarma have regarded it as a matter of ]oy to have been associated 
with him and naturally there is sorrow to-day at losmg him from the Official 
Benches One who has led so active a hfe as has Sir Narasimha Sarma Is 
bound to return to public activities after a few months of well deserved and 
well earned rest, and those of us who may be able to recapture our seats at the 
coming election or may secure recommendations wdl be more than debghted 
to welcome Sir Narasimha Sarma to the non-official Benches of this Council, 
for by his presence on tins side of the House he wiU greatly strengthen our 
ranks Sir Narasimha Sarma is one of those who has always endeavoured 
to go to the furthest length he can to meet the non-official Members m their 
opposition or m there demands He is one who to the virtues of firmness 
and of judgment adds the compamon virtue of fairness of deabng To him 
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Bemce rather than self-mterest has been the watchword of hfe He has 
a sweet tolerance and a kindly courtesy which has greatly endeared him 
to us all In the dehneation of one’s character it is perhaps well to ehmmate 
“ ifs ” and “ huts ” The “ ifs ” and “ huts ” m Sur Narasimha Sanna’s case 
are neghgible He has throughout been an unostentatious worker and has 
believed in doing hist duty with a sincenty of purpose and according to his 
best lights Life’s greatest ]oy is in the anticipation oi each day’s accom- 
plishments and the truest contentment comes in the momentary satisfaction 
of work well done Such satisfaction must have come to Sir Narasimha Sarma 
■from day to day dunng the six strenuous years of his Membership of the 
Executive Councillorship of the Government of India, where he -will leave 
'behind the impress pf his good work Sir Narasimha Sarma has still many 
years of great usefulness before him We trust aU'his hopes and expectations 
will be reahsed and we wish him all that he wishes himself 

The Hohoeeahle Me J CRERAR (Home Secretary) Sir, I 
desire to say only a few words on this occasion simply to associate myself as 
a European official member of this House and on behalf of my colleagues 
with everything that has been said regarding the parting which we so sadly 
apprehend -with our Honourable Leader An official Member of this House, 
especially a Secretary to the Government of India, is necessarily brought 
into very close contact with Members of Government, and more particularly 
with the Member of Government who is the Leader of this House 

And, Sir, if I may do so without presumption or impertinence, I should 
hke to say that we, who have been brought so closely into contact with Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, not only in this House but m the discharge of his great 
responsibihties m the Government of India, have been most profoundly im- 
pressed by his consistent and imfaltenng smeenty of purpose (Applause ) 
It has necessarily happened, — and I reveal no secrets of State, — that a Secre- 
•tary to Government and an Honourable Member of the Executive Council, — 
do not always see eye to eye But if on any such occasion we had differences 
of opimon with Sir Narasimha Sarma, whichever view prevailed, we have 
never had the shghtest doubt that the view for which he contended was a view 
on which he had long and deeply reflected, and that it honestly and deliberately 
amved at on connction On the other hand, we have come very closely m 
contact with Sir Narasimha Sarma in hie pnvate hfe owmg to his lavish and 
kindly hospitahty (Applause ) As a near neighbour of Sir Narasimha Sarma, 
I have constantly shared, and I may particularly mention, if I may be per- 
mitted to mention that, my small family has regularly shared, in Sir Narasimha 
Sarma ’s hospitality That is a characterutic which those who have met 
him frequently 'will never forget Strong, honest, persistent and sincere 
in hiB public hfe. Sir Narasimha Sarma has also held up to u's a high ideal of 
pnvate hfe 

“ Hib hfe IB gentle and the elements so mixed in him that nature may stand up 
and Bay to all the ■world ‘ This is a man ’ ’’ 

The Honoueable SAmn RAZA ALI (United Provinces Muhammadan) , 
Sir, I associate myself ■with the remarks that have fallen from you and from my 
Honourable colleagues as regards the Honourable Sir Narasimha i Sarma 
The only additional remark that I can perhaps usefully make on this occasion 
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IB tliat at' Delhi and Simla, when Sn Narasimha Sarma leaves us, he wiU leve 
host of fnends and enemies hardly any (Applause ) 

The Honottrable Sir NAEASIMHA SAEMA (Law Member) Sir» 

I am deeply touched by the generous manner in which very kmdly references 
of appreciation have been made to me by you, Sir, and by all sections of the 
House, official as well as non-official, and I do not know how m adequate 
terms to convey my grateful feelings to the House and to its President for all 
the good things they have been pleased to say of me Tf I were a vain man, 

I should certainly think that there is something m me which entitles me to 
the generous consideration oh my fnends and fellow-workers But I know the 
mnate, gentle and cultured disposition of both the Indian and the European 
Members of this House, and I shall not be certainly so vam as to imagme that 
I deserve even a fraction of what has been said about me But, Sir, I appreciate 
m the fullest degree the generosity of disposition, the warmth of heart, and the 
kindliness of manner which have dictated the expression of those sentunents 
I am proud mdeed to have been assoc ated with the work of this Council 
throughout its life, durmg the first term of its existence The Council has 
emmently fulfilled the functions for which it has been designed It has been 
designed to be a revising Chamber, to be a reflection of India as she is, to 
bnng withm a small focus all mterests, commercial, landholding, mtellectual, ’ 
official and otherwise, in them true proportions, so that, when the work of the 
Assembly comes up to it for revision, it may exercise its judgment in such a 
manner as will secure confidence m every one mterested m the stable progress 
of this country "We have had distmguished soldiers — we have now a dis- 
tinguished soldier sittmg on these Benches, — need we say that we are proud 
to own a Eield Marshal, the first Field Marshal belonging to the Indian Army 
(Applause), — we had the late Lord Rawhnson, one of the most distinguished 
soldiers who adorned these benches, we have a Colonel and a hlajor who are 
unofficially m charge of the protection of the frontiers We have had commer- 
cial magnates from Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, reflecting the commercial 
opmion of all classes, European and Indian alike And the Government have 
not failed to notice, I may assure the House, the rising patriotic sentiment 
amongst the commercial classes, both European as well as Indian, which 
makes them umte m the defence of them mterests and what they conceive 
to he the national mterest We have had distinguished lawyers m the 
past, and we have them now, we have many emment officials who work the 
real machmery of the Government of India and of the provmces, and we have 
representatives of the Press notable for them achievements 

Sm, the landholding mterests are, I think, one of the stable factors of society 
in tliTR country, and they cannot complain that they have been omitted 
I am referring to these factors merely for the purpose of showmg that India, ai 
she IS, IS represented m true proportions, and, if sometimes Members as a whole 
are unable to see eye to e} e with others, who wish to see the pace of reform a 
little more bnsk and forward, the country is hkely to regard that the dehberate 
judgment of this House truly reflects Indian opmion as it is, although some 
may think that Indian opmion as it is n not as progressive as perhaps they may 
wish it to be. Men from this House have been chosen by the Government to 
fill distinguished places and have earned distinction for this' House The 
Eight Honourable Srmivasa Sastn has been sent by the Government from thm 
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House on a mission abroad and has brought notable distmction to this House 
Sir Alexander Murray, Sir Maneciqi Dadabhoy, Mr Kale and others have 
served upon committees directly mterested m the future matenal progress of 
this country. There have been others who have been appomted to do work 
m other directions Sir Arthur Froom has been appointed Member of a Com- 
mittee which sat to evolve a progressive hne of pohcy with regard to consti- 
tutional reforms Mr Phiroze Sethna, I am sure, wdl distmguish himself on the 
Skeen Committee and elaborate for our benefit a progressive hne of pohcy, to 
which I hope His Excellency the Commander-m-Chief will be able to give hia 
consent These are distmctions of which any House may be proud, and I am 
sure that those who have adorned these Benches wdl have the good fortune to 
be returned' to this House to work for the benefit of the countiy May I, Sir, 
]om you m wishing them God-speed in their endeavours, m wishmg them suc- 
cess m their efforts to come back here to serve their country and their 
constituencies, and I hope that when the House next meets, the House will 
under your able gmdance be able to show even greater progress than it may be 
able to claim durmg the past five years of its activities 

As a Member of the Government who was for sometime m charge of Edu- 
cation and Agnculture, let me say, Sir, that I have denved the greatest 
assistance possible from this House — greater perhaps than has been possible 
for the other House amidst its manifold activities to give for the constructive 
regeneration of this coimtry The criticisms, the constructive help given 
by the Members, have been very helpful to me m securmg funds from 
that hard-hearted Fmance Department, whose representative sat here, 
a few nunutes ago I cannot complam of Mr McWatters He has been 
very generous to us m our attempts to advance the sugar mdustry 
I may repeat that your criticism has always been helpful and I welcomed 
it and it IS one of the most notable achievements of this House, of which I am 
distmctly proud, that they have been able m this constructive field to do far 
more than has been possible elsewhere, and I hope that m its future activities 
this House will devote its attention even to a larger degree than m the past to 
spheres of activity, which are calculated to promote the economic development of 
this country There are men and there will be men here emmently smted for 
that task and if only the commercial men, the landholders and the representa- 
tives of all other classes put their heads together to evolve constructive schemes 
of progress, I think this House will, in addition to dischargmg their function of 
a revismg Chamber, be undertaking tasks which will ensure far more for the 
benefit of this coimtry than may be recogmaed m other quarters 

Sir, I have taken up your time and the time of the House rather unduly, 

I thank you all once agam from the bottom of my heart for aU your kmdly 
feehngs so eloquently expressed and I wish you once agam success m your en- 
deavouTo to employ yourselves usefully as Councillors for the benefit of the 
State With regard to myself, the Councils have had a pecuhar fascmation for 
me I have lived in their midst for the last twenty years and I am sure that 
with a httle rest that fascmation will come over me agam, and I shall be en- 
abled to tod and work for the benefit of the country along with you and side by 
Bide with you I have been a servant of the pubho for sometame and I hope 
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during the few short years that may remain to me I shall contmue to serve my 
country and the Crown m the same humble capacity as I have done m the 
past 


Thursduy 17th September, 1925 

'FAREW'ELL ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE 

FIRST COUNCIL OF STATE 

\ 

Hi 8 Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Council having 
arrived m procession, His Excellency took his seat on the d&is 

His ExCELI.E^CY the VICEROY Gentlemen of the Council of State — 
As you will have surmised, my purpose m summorung you to-day is to bid 
farewell to you, who by to-day’s proceedmgs are brmgmg the final Session of 
this Council to a conclusion You came into existence shortly before I arrived 
I have had the opportunily of meeting most of you on many occasions both 
public and social I have made the acquamtance of nearly every member, 
and this acquaintance has led in various cases to a more mtimate relationship, 
even to friendship I bid you farewell with regret As is inevitable, the 
coming elections must brmg some changes m the composition of your body 
Whether these are many or few, I do not doubt that the record of this, the 
first Coimcil of State, will bear honourable comparison with any of its success-^ 
SOTS and will endure as an example and a lesson m the sober and temperate 
exercise of the wide poweis entrusted to it by the Constitution 

It 18 interesting to pause and recall some of the developments connected 
with the birth of this Chamber Those of you who have followed the fortunes 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, from the time of the mtroduction of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, will remember that as originally plaimed the 
Council of State was mtended to be a body m which the Government of India 
would be assured of a majority, for under its constitution the Council of State 
was to consist of the Governor General and 56 Members, of whom as many as 
might be officials Had this conception prevailed, rb would ha\e cabled 
me to have taken part m the dehberations of this House instead of havmg to 
summon you when I washed to address you But the Joint Committee on the 
BiU revised this proposal and, to use their language, “ re-constituted the 
Council as a true Second Chamber ” This pomt was also emphasised by 
His Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, m his speech on the inaugura- 
tion of the Indian Legislature, m the following passage 

“ In the Council of State it has been the intention of Parhament to create a tm^ 
Senate, a body of elder statesmen endowed with mature knowledge, expenenoe of the world 
and the consequent sohnety of judgment Its functions will be to exercise a reviamg 
but not an ovemdmg mfluence for caution and moderation, and to review and adjust 
the acta of the larger Chamber ” 

Your numbers are 60, of whom 33 are elected, and of the nominated mem- 
bers not more than 20 may be officials Of those nominated members, one, 
the representative of Berar, is for all prsctical purposes an elected memoer 
and the number of officials has been reduced as low as 17 I cite these facts 
for the purpose of showing that, as the discussions on the form of the new 
constitution developed, it was decided that the Government of India should 
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Borrender its majonty and trust the Council of State, and farther that'aftet 
the constitution of the Council of State was finally settled hy Parhainent, 
the Governor General advanced again on the path of trust by refraining from 
nominating the full number of officials allowed by the Act and nominating 
non-officials in their place 

It has been a source of great gratification to myself as Governor General, 
in whom the nght of nomination la vested, and to my Government that this 
policy of trust has been amply justified At the same tune it should be observ- 
ed that the nominated non-officials have not sacrificed their opimons to their 
position Hhe division lists of this Council furnish an abidmg record that the 
nominated non-officials have not hesitated to vote against Government at the 
dictates of then reason or their conscience On the other hand, they have 
not shrunk from shouldermg the burden of temporary unpopulanfy, which 
too often 18 incurred by those who, undisturbed by waves of passion and 
prejudice, have apphed a calm and sober judgment and ^ave voted with 
Government when they were convmced that the higher mteresta of the 
country required it, when they were satisfied that these mterests were bemg 
faithfully served by Government The nommated non-official members have, 
in fact, exercised then functions with the same sense of mdependence and res- 
ponsibility as the elected members of the Chamber, and I can therefore, m 
what I am about to say regarding the work of the Council of State as a whole, 
deal with all the non-official members of this Council as formmg one body of 
men with firm principles and broad outlook, keenly abve to the responsibili- 
ties of their position as membf^rs of a Second Chamber in which they command 
an overwhelmmg majonty 

I am well aware of the ivide field of the interests you represent I see 
here what I may almost call the hereditary clement represented by the great 
Zemindars, I see the leaders of the learned professions and I see men who have 
climbed the steep ladders which lead to success in the regions of commerce 
and industry I am grateful to you. Gentlemen, who have given liberally 
yourvaluabletune, and who have made personal sacnfices to this end, and I am 
grateful to those great commercial concerns which have allowed their membora 
to attend this Council To no small number of you also I have to render thanks 
on behalf of my Government for services ungrudgingly rendered on Commis- 
sions and Committees of the utmost iraportoncc I must include in these 
expressions of thanks, not only those who are at present members, but also 
those who by reason of other duties, or because of lU-health, have been pre- 
cluded from retaining their seats m the Council I also mclude those who have 
been removed by the hand of death, whose raemones are chenshed by their 
families and friends and colleagues 

So far I ha\ c referred only to non-official members and for obvious reasons , 
but 1 should indeed be failing if 1 do not pause to pay my tnbutc of admiration 
and gratitude to the official raembcTs of this Chamber, who have throughout 
Btri\ en ardently and persistently to ensure success for the Hoforms and hare 
giM n th< ir \aluable assistance m the dchbcrationB of this Chamber 

It has iKcn a matter of great regret to me that, m the comparatively short 
space of less than five years, circumstances have compelled me to appoint no 
!«• than three Presidents My only justification for taking away bo quickly 
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that which I had given was the interests of the pubhc service of India You 
will admit, I am sure, that on each occasion I have sought to give again of 
the best that was available for my selection To Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
your first President, we owe much, for he occupied thp Chair for a sufficiently 
long time to carry the Council well on its way, and to establish for it a worthy 
tradition of dignity and courtesy and no less a record of high efficiency. He 
will be remembered as the first President of this new Chambet who set an 
example which others will assuredly be glad to follow To find a smtable 
successor to fill his place was a difficult task, and I had no alternative but to 
give vou one of the Secretaries of the Government of India Hardly had I had 
time to congratulate myself on the success of Sir Montagu Butler as President 
of this Council when he became Governor of the Central Provinces, and agam 
with much regret and searchmg of heart I did what I could to make amends to 
you bv surrendenng yet another of the trusted Secretanes of Government — 
Sir Henry i\Ioncri3fi Smith, who now presides over your dehberations with 
the serenity and distinction fully expected by all who had become famiUar with 
his capacities and w ith hrs efforts since the mception of the Reforms Alas t 
that there must be so many farewells ! The Leader of your House, Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, has mors than completed his term of office and wiU soon be 
lea\nng you and, to our regret, me and my colleagues m the Executive Council 
We shall miss him very much, not only at our meetmga but generally m the 
work earned on by the Executive Government No Viceroy ever had a more 
loyal, honest and indcpendent-mmded colleague who, whilst never forgettmg his 
obbgatious as a Member of the Council, always remamed true to his duty to 
his Indian compatriots, and faithfully presented their views m a manner that 
not only commanded great respect, but also deserved and received the closest 
attention He is a genuine Indian patriot and a true servant of the Empire, 
with a broad outlook on human affairs aided by a zeal for research m the dusty 
pages of blue books and the keen and fearless judgment of a man whose para- 
mount desire is to advance the interests of India and the Empire 

In deahng with the measures that have come before it this Council has 
shown alike quahties of fearlessness and sobriety Whilst you have been loth 
to interfere with measures which did not involve any vital prmciple, you have 
not hesitated to reject measures which m your calm and considered judgment 
and according to your conscence threatened the foundations of good govern- 
ment and would not truly serve the best mterests of India The need for 
the exercise of your powers for either of these reasons has fortunately been 
infrequent The functions of a Second Chamber have already been mdicated 
in the quotation I made from the speech of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught There should be no tendency to vexatious mterference with 
the proceedings of the other House, and yet the Second Chamber must not 
shrink from exercising the powers entrusted to it when matters of vital interests 
are at stake In other respects it may often be able to make suggestions 
which may be recognised by the other Chamber as improvements You have , 
performed these difficult functions with a due sense of responsibihty and have 
brought your judgment to bear upon the problems that confronted you with 
the sole desire to serve your country to the best of your abihty 

The Indian Legislature, as constituted by the Government of India Act, 
consists of the Governor General, the CouncQ of State and the Legislative 
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Assembly Looking back on the history of the Indian Legislature durmg the 
past four and a half years, it is to be recorded that there has been a large 
measure of agreement achieved between the component bodies — a result as 
creditable to the one Chamber as to the other Differences there no doubt 
have been , often they concerned practical measures which were being 
discussed on their merits, and these have usually been found capable of 
adjustment It is mamly on questions of Finance and of the Constitntion 
that the Chambers have found themselves in disagreement I shall not 
dwell on the differences relating to finance which in the opmion of many 
competent observers rather presented a vehicle for the expression of 
political views than revealed any fundamental divergence of opmion on 
questipns of revenue and expenditure 

You have within the last few days given expression to the opinions you 
hold regarding the Constitutional problem "When I addressed you in con- 
junction with the other Chamber at the opemng of this Session, I strove to 
rnake plain what were in my view and, be it observed, also in that of the Secre- 
tary of State, the necessary conditions for an advance 1 shall not to-day 
repeat the arguments or enter into controversial discussion The Resolution 
proposed by the Government and accepted by this Chamber will, m accordance 
with the statements made to this effect, be duly considered by my Government 
together witli the amendment carried by the Legislative Assembly The 
conclusions of the Indian Legislature must be considered as a whole, attri- 
buting due weight to that part which proceeds from the Council of State and, 
I believe, represents no inconsiderable proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements m the country Whilst I do not intend further to discuss the Con- 
stitutional question with you to-day, I desire to express my satisfaction that 
from the reports to me of your debates you have rightly interpreted the obser- 
vations I made regarding my earnest desire for the development of a spirit 
of friendly co-operation and good-will My object, as you have understood, 
was not merely to emphasise that this was the quickest and the surest way of 
obtaining the appointment of a Royal Commission earlier than 1929, but also — 
and of ev’en greater importance — of creating a more favourable atmosphere 
for the holding of this momentous inquiry whenever it may take place 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must necessarily bo, 
}ou ha\e rendered a high service to your country by fulfillmg to the best of 
your judgment the responsible role assigned to you by the Constitution 
You ha\e dealt with the important affairs which have come before you accord- 
ing to your conscience and in a spirit of good sense and moderation As I 
understand your views, you stand for progress and the pohtical advancement 
of India ns rapidly as can be achieved with due regard to the dictates of pru- 
dence and wisdom and the special conditions appertaimng to India It is 
upon these broad-based foundations that you desire to construct the road to 
advpnco and to erect the superstructure destined to crown the efforts for the 
greater contentment and happiness of the Indian people In the knowledge 
that you ha\ e throughout acted in full accordance with these ideals and have 
been amntated by a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determmation to ad- 
vance the interests of India, I regretfully bid you farewell and cordially wish 
} 0 u all happiness 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Wednesday, 26th August 1925 
CoLOUK Bar against Indians in South Africa 

88_ ^Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (o) Are the Government of India 
invare that the Cape Town Assembly has attacked the most sensitive 
pomt of India’s honour by passing the Mines and Works Bill, laying 
down the coloui bar against Natives and Asiatics 1 

Have any steps been taken, or are any steps under the contem- 
plation of the Government of India to vindicate the country’s honour ? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr J W Shore (a) and (h) As soon as the terms of the Bill 
became known to the Government of India they made energetic repre- 
sentations to the Union Government from the Indian point of view As 
the Honourable Member is probably aware, the Bill was rejected by the 
South African Senate The latter part of part (b) of the question does 
not, therefore, arise 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Are Go\ ernment aware that although 
the Bill has been rejected the action taken by the Government concerned 
IS practicallv one which is on the lines of the Bill which has been reject- 
ed ? 

Mr J W Shore I am afraid I do not know to what action my 
Honourable friend refers Does he refei to the new Bill that has 
recentlv been introduced m the Union Pailiqment ’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I refer Sir tn the Bill which has 
been rejected bv the Tapper House in that eoiintrj 

Mr J W Bhore 1 do not know vhat action has been taken, to 
which my Honourable frirnd reffis in rrspert of thr Bill vhich has 
been rejected All that I am awan of is the rejrction of the Bill, not 
of any action taken on that ri jertion so far 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Not action takfn on that Bill , other 
executne action which has been taken be that Gocirnmcnt is practi- 
cally on the bnes of what was embodied in ffir Bill that has bfcn rejected 
That IS the complaint we hear from Indians in that part 

Mr J W Bhore I am afraid I am not aware of the executne 
action to which the Honourable "entleman refers but I shall make 
inquiries 

Release of Political Ppisonep^: h' Bengal 

S9 -'IVIaulvi Muhaminad Yakub JJ,i^ the attintion of the Go'.- 

emment of India been drawn to the '-tion made b. ?ilahatma Gandhi 

to the effect that person^ imprisoned or detained under the B»-ngal Ordi- 
nances and Regulatmns maj r*br''-<G a'- a marl of rfspe-et to the 
memory of the late 3Ir C R Das 

(bj Do the Government of India propose to th*^ Government 

of Ben^^al to take step^ in thi^ dir^^'^tion in ord^-r to a^'c'vate the f'-elin^’- 
of the "people of Bengal and tn ? ne— 'ra of and good'^ill 

in the Province ! 
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The Honourjible Sir Alexander Muddiman With your permission, 
Sir, I ivill answer together questions Nos 89, 118 and 296 which raise 
substantially the same issues 

It IS not the intention of the 6oi emment of India oi of the Go^ em- 
inent of Bengal to continue the measiues taken under the Bengal 
Ordinance or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act against persons 
concerned in revolutionary actnities of the nature defined in these 
enactments, foi one day longei than is in then opinion necessary in the 
interests of public security 

The Goi emment of Bengal, nith the approval of the Goi emment of 
India, have been and are pursuing a consistent policy of mitigating the 
degree of restraint imposed according as the circumstances of indindual 
cases permit, but any such comprehensive action as ls suggested hj' the 
Honourable Members’ questions is not now feasible 

Mr K Ahmed Will the Honourable the questioner try to ieep 
alive the dignity of his proi’ince in respect of the great needs and re- 
quiiements of Bengal by liberally subscribing himself and laising a fund 
from his province for cherishing the memory of the late Mi C R Das ? 

Release of Political Prisoners 

tll8 ’''Mr. B Venkatapatiraju Will the Government be iileased to 
state when thev propose to release the political prisoners who were not 
convicted of am iiolence whatsoever ^ 

Release of PoLiTiCAii Prisoners in Bengal 

1296 “'•Mr C S Ranga Iyer (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drami toJEarl Winterton’s reply in the House of Com- 
mons to Mr Day’s question calling attention to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
“ appeal to the Gmernment of India on the occasion of the death of 
kir Das for -the release of the political prisoners ” " 

(b) Are the Government an are that jMahatma Gandhi referred therein 
to the Regulation IH and Ordinance prisoners m Bengal 

(c) Do the Goiernment of India propose to talce any steps to release 
the Regulation III and Ordinance piisoners in Bengal " 

(d) If not do they propose to ask the Government of Bengal to 
bring the said prisoners to trial ’ 

fc) Haie the Government of India received any communication from 
the Secretari of State for India on the question of the release of the 
political prisoners m Bengal ? 

(/) Was the statement of Bari Wintcrton in the House of Com- 
mons that Lord Birkenhead did not consider l^Iahatma Gandhi’s sugges- 
tion practicable made after consulting the Goi emment of India ? 

<'g) Will the Gmernment be pleased to lay on the table the corres- 
pondence betveen the Gosernment of India and the Secretary of State 
on the subject 

Resolution re Grieiances of Indians in Tanganyika 

9t *Mr B Das With reference to the Resolution moved in the 
Assembh regarding the grieianees of Indians in the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, will Gmernment be plea'jed to state nhether they haie come to 
*»omc definite understanding nith the Colom in this matter ? 
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Mr. J W Bhore In the debate on the Resolution referred to, 
the Goa eminent of India indicated that theA" Avere not disposed to con- 
sider the adA isabilitA' of raismp this question A\ath the League of Nations 
so long as the method of patient negotiation Avith the Colonial Office 
held out anA prospect of a satisfaetorr settlement They haA'^e noAr 
receiA’ed intimation that the Colonial Office haA'e appioA^ed the proposal 
of the Governor of TangauAuka Territory to appoint a Committee to 
inACstigate the question of trade license and the possibility of raising 
bv alternatiA e taxation, the revenue at present accruing from the profits 
tax Both European and Indian Trade Communities aviII be represented 
on the Committee 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas With the report of that Committee 
the Resolution that Avas passed by this Assembly is not concerned The 
only question is in case the procedure Avhich Avas decided upon is con- 
firmed, IS the Colonial Office prepared to admit Gujarati as one of the 
languages in Avhich account books can he kept in Tanganyika ’ Surely, 
that IS the point. Sir 

Mr J W Bhore I am not in a position, Sir to say at the present 
moment Avhat the Colonial Office are or are not prepared to do, but 
the position at the present moment is this The Committee Avail con- 
sider the question of the abolition — the entire abolition — of the profits 
tax If that tax is abolished I think my Honourable friend’s objec- 
tion Avill haAc been completely met If on the other hand it is not 
abolished Ave still ho]ie that it mav be possible for the Colonial Office to 
accept the recommendation made in the Ormsbv-Gore Committee report 
that Gujarati should be recognised as a language in Avhich accounts 
could be kept 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I am afraid Sir I must put one 
more supplementary question Does the Honourable Member realise 
that the rules Avill come into force on the 1st of April if the tax is not 
abobshed and if the Committee confirm the tax, ls there time enough 
for the GoAernment of India to negotiate Avith the Colonial Office 

Mr J W Bhore I quite realise the pomt raised bv my Honourable 
friend and I hope there aviII be time for us to negotiate 

r 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Do I then take it that the Gov- 
ernment of India give an undertaking to this Assembly that they mill not 
plead that, since the nem Committee mhich has been appointed submit 
their report theA mav be incapable bv their not having enough time, 
to press Hie Colonial Office to'admit Gujrati as one of the languages ’ 

Mr J W Bhore The onh* point upon mhich I can give an as- 
surance to mv Honourable friend ls that Ave aauU make every endeavour 
to induce the Colonial Office to accept our suggestion 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas I am afraid the Assembly has had 
too mailA' assurances already Mai I ask if the Honourable Member 
IS in a position to giA e an undertaking that Goa emment are confident that 
they mill not be handicapped bv undulv chort notice of the nem Com- 
mittee’s report because the nem rules come into force on the Lst April 
1926 I put it to the Honourable Member mhether it is reaUy fair to 
this A'=semblv again to put before it that theie i*. another Committee 
mhich IS gomg to re_port jgsd then ultimately to say +^7t the 1st April 
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IS so near tlial the Government of India Inn e not Itad time to consider the 
mattci 

Mr. J. W Bhorc * Mv Ilonoui.ihlc friend lias made so long a speech 
that T have not found i( possiiiic <o follon him exact Iv in his question 
But I can lepeat the assuiance nliich I inne )usl given, namclj, that we 
will allow no avoidaiile delay to occur when the occasion foi icpiesCnta- 
tion arises- Fuitlicr than (hat, I am afr.iid J cannot go 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ( am suic the ilononrahlc Member 
realises the i es])onsibi!ili that he is iimlei faking in this matter 

Mr J W Bhore 1 fully icalise in\ Honourable friend’s point 

Mr. R K Shanmulcham Chetty Since 1 he Act will come into opera- 
tion on the 1s1 Api il 1020, Inne the Goa eminent of India represented to 
the Colonial Government that the ojieiation of this Act maA' be suspend- 
ed m case no agi cement is arriA'cd at hj the Committee 1 Has any re- 
juesentation been made on that point ? 

Mr J W Bhore . Not on that point 

Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty Will the Honourable Mcmbci con- 
sider the advisabililA of making a representation on that point too 1 

Mr J W Bhore • 1 n ill eonsidei it 

s Kionrs of Indians in Kdnaa 

96 ’-Mr B Das (a) Will Goa einment be pleased to state Avhether 
they have come to some settlement Avith the Kenya Colony regarding 
rights of Indians in that Colon^ ’ 

(h) Is it a fact that the GoA'emment of India are deputing an official 
expert to inspect the BoAvlands that haA'e been offered to the Indians as an 
alteinatiA'e site foi settlement ’’ 

(c) Will QoAcinment be pleased to state the opinion of the Colonial 
Committee that nas appointed last A'cai oaci tins matter ^ 

(d) Will GoAcrnmnet laA"^ the lepoit of that deputation on the 
table for information of the House ? 

Mr J W Bhore The Honourable Membei ’s attention is invited 
to the statement made on the 7th August 3924 by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the House of Commons, a copy of vlnch was laid 
on the table of this House on the .3rd September 1924 in ansAver to 
5Ir B Venkata patiraju’s unstaired question No 342 One Indian has 
now been nominated as membei of the Executn'e Council and the Indian 
community have also agreed that proA-ision should be made in the 
Royal Instiructions for the nomination of 5 Indian representatives on 
the LegislatiA^e Council 

(&) The attention of the Honourable ]\Iember is inAuted to the 
reply given by me to Mr Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No 41 on the 
same subject 

(c) The Honouiable I\Iembcr is referred to the ansiver given by 
me on the 27th lanuary 1925 to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’ question 
on the same subject 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer gnen by 
me on the 23rd January 1925 to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain EJian’s 
question No 157 on the same subject 
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Mr B Das Aie Government satisfied that the lights of Indians 
aie propeilv safeguaided in that Colony ? 

Mr J W Bhore The question eoiers a wide giound, Sir, and 
I am not prepaicd to sav that i\e are entirely satrsfaed with all the 
'’onclixsions that haie been so fai aimed at , but thei are the best 
that could be reaehed in the ciicurastances and the question, I am afiaid, 
must rest there foi the present 

Racial Discrimination in South Africa 

' 97 “^Mr B Das (a) Will Goieinment be pleased to state whether 
they bale come to some definite undei’standmg with the Govemigent of 
South Africa on the question of lacial disci imination ? 

(6) Do Goiernment contemplate the adoption of measures of retali- 
ation, in case South Africa does not recognise the rights- of Indians ? 

Mr J W Bhore The Goseinment of India have not yet reached 
an understanding vith the Union Goieimnent on the general question 
of racial discrimination 

(b) The Government of -India are not in a position to state what 
action thev mav consider it desirable to take in the eient of the negotia- 
tions which are nov in progress proving aboitne 

Mr B Das Is it not a fact that m South Africa a poU-tax is 
lei red on Indians by the South African Goieinment ? And if that be 
so, why should not the Indian Goicinment retaliate on the South 
African citizens residing m India b}' similar taxes/ 

Mr J W Bhore Mv Honourable friend has raised a question 
which is a leiv large one and which I submit to the Chaic does not 
arise on this question 

Sir Han Singh Gnur I^Iai I draw the attention of the Honourable 
Member to a cable I lecened last night from the South African Congress 
to the effect that the South African Government are putting into force 
a measure excluding Indians fiom aU areas except 30 miles from the 
coast lines and also creating residential areas for the habitation cf 
Asiatics exclusively Will the Government of India lepiesent to the 
South Union Goveinment to suspend all action prejudicial to the Indians 
till the negotiations contemplated aie concluded ? 

Mr J W Bhore The Gov^einment are not aware of the applica- 
tion of the measure to which mv Honourable fiiend refers I take 
it that he refers to the Bill which was introduced in the Union Parlia- 
ment just before it susiicnded fts ,last sitting We have telegraphed 
for a copv’ of that Bill and I undeJ^tnnd that the Bill is now on its 
way The moment it reaches us wo shall examine it and the Honour- 
able Member mav' rest assured that we shall take such steps as mav be 
necessary to safeguard Indian inteiests The suggestion which he has 
made will, if necessary, be consideied 

Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty Have the Government of India 
asked the South Afncan Government to suspend all legislative action 
till the negotiations are concluded ? Have the Government of India taken 
any steps to make this representation to the South Afncan Govern- 
ment ?- 

Mr J W Bhore To the best of my recollection, it has not been 
definitely put forward to them by the Government of India 
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Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty "Will the Government definitely 
put forward this suggestion ? 

Mr J W Shore If the Honourable Membei had listened to the 
reph H gave to Sii Hail Singh Qoui he would ha^e lealised that I 
haio alreadi gnen an assurance relative to this matter 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty While the Government of India tele- 
graphed for a copv of the Bill that has been recentlj’^ introduced in the 
Union Parliament, did they make a representation that the legislatne 
action must be suspended until the negotiations are concluded ? 

Mr J W Bhore No, Sir, foi the reason that the Bill has onlv 
been intioduced and will not be considered till the next Session 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty AVill the Government of India do 
«o ? 

Mr J W Bhore I have alieadv lephed to that question 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty Do they think that it is desirable 
to take a step of this natuie ? ‘ 

Mr J W Bhore Ma Honouiable friend is only repeating the same 
question in another form I have alreadv given a full leplv to the 
question that he is now putting in reply to Sir Han Singh Gour’s 
question 

Mr E K Shanmukham Ohetty Is not my Honourable fiiend also 
lepeating his answer in a diffcient form ? 

Mr J W Bhore If tlie Honourable Member will insist upon re- 
peating his question I must obi lously repeat mj’’ answer 

Mr B Das May I inquire. Sir, if the Goyernment of India ai^in any 
uay afraid of the Colonial Goyernment of South Africa or are in an^ 
wav dictated to by them ? 

Kumar Ganganand Smha May I Imow, Sir, since what date the 
negotiation is pioceeding ’ > 

Mr J W Bhore Mv recollection is that negotiations for a con- 
ference haie been proceeding since some time in Apiil last 
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Monday, 3lsi August, 1925 

Grant op the Franchise to Indians resident in Australia 

262 *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussam Khan With reference to 
the Government reply to the starred question No 46 asked in the Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1925,tegarding the giant of the franchise to Indians 
resident in Australia, -will the Government be pleased to state the result of 
the inquiries if completed ? 

Mr J W Shore The Gkjvemment of India are glad to announce 
that a Bill was intioduced in the Commonwealth Senate on 

the 12th June 1925 amendmg sub-section (5) of section 39 of the 

Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-1924, by adding after the word 
“ Asia ” the words “ (except British India) ” This measure will 

give the Commonwealth franchise to sjihjeets of British India at present 
domiciled in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held out by the 
Commonwealth Government to Mr Sastri on the occasion of his nsit 
to Australia in 1922 Ihe Bdl wa'< passed by the Senate and icaa for 
the first lime in the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Asia ” the words “ (except Biiti^h India) ” This measure will 

enjoy both the State and Commonwealth franchise throughout Austialia, 
except in Queensland and m Western Austiaha, where Indians do not 
enjoy tlie suffrage in respect of elections for the Lower House 

Bombardment op Medina 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain K ha n Sir, I have given private 
notice of the following question 

(a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the news 
from (1) Bombay, pubhshed in the issue of tJie Pioneer of the 
27th August 1925, page 3, under the headings “ The Bombaid- 
ment of Medina)”, “Bombay Mushm’s lesentment ”, (2) 
Jerusalem and Lucknow, published in the issue ot the 
Searchlight of the 25th August 1925, under the headings 
‘ ‘ Attack on Medina ”, “ Bombardment of mosques ”, “ Pro- 
phet ’s tomb in Danger ”, “ Medina’s Bombardment ” and 
‘ ‘ A message to klussahnans ” ) ? 

(&) If so,, are they in a position to give a detailed account of the 
statements made ? 

Sir Denys Bray Sir, I have not had time to look up the references 
the Honouiable Member cites but they all relate 
2 KooNj doubt to the disturbmg reports reeened ivithin 

the last few days of events in Al-hladina Government lost no time in 
telegraphing to His Majesty’s Consult at Jeddah and the High Commis- 
-sioners, Egypt, and Palestme, for the actual facts It may be some httle 
time before these can be ascertained with absolute certaintj- AU that is 
at present certam is that the disturbing reports are widely current, but 
I am glad to tliiTilr that this does not necessarily mean that they are true 
Indeed Sultan Bin Sand has issued a categorical dementi through his 
Agent m Cairo stating that only Shenfian troops at Salalih have been 
bombarded As soon as further facts are received I will take steps to have 
them published I ought perhaps to add this I have thought it fit to 
gn e the contents of the Cairo telegram m the form in which it was recen cd 
But I have been unable to verify Salakh, nor have the many Honourable 
liluslim Members I have consulted, and the name may have been mutilated 
in transmission 
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Tuesday, 15th Sepicmhei 1925 
RocKEFmp EB Foundation Scuoeaksiiip 

923 ’*'Mr B Das * 1 (a) lias the attention of Government been 
drawn to the references published m the Lcado, AIIahaDad, dated Jlay 26, 
1925, regarding the Rockefeller Medical Fellowships ? 

(Zj) Is it a fact that Government selected in November 1922 t]\e 
Indian doctors to whom Rockefeller Scholarships were awarded , if so v as 
it not the intention to utilize these doctors, after they returned from 
their Studies, for specialist work, where they were to be ot the greuiast use 7 

(c) Is it not a fact that almost all of these scholars ha\c now returned 
to India and that none of them has been given worlc of a specialist 
nature ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that although Dr ^lathur took the Doctorate in 

Pubhc Health from the John Hopkins University, he was on his return to 
India posted as Health Officer of Benares which is a junior type of public 
health appointment ? , 

(e) Is it not a fact that Dr l^an who also took the Doctorate in Public 
Health has been employed as an Assistant Surgeon, t e , in the same capacity 
as he was employed before he left India ? 

(f) Is it not a fact that Dr Ediban with the same record as that of 

Dr Khan was employed on retuim as an Assistant Surgeon in a 
dispensary i ' 

(g) Is it not a fact that Major Sokhey who was trained m bioche- 
mistry, on his.rctum, was reverted to military duty in Dera Ismail Khan ? 

(h) Is it not fact that Dr Mehta who wa^ specially trained in 
laboratory work has returned and is stiR without emplojunent ? 

2 Are the Government prepared to consider a definite 'scheme to use 
the services ofi such experts, and have Government taken any steps to en- 
sure that these highly trained doctors, who are all too rare m the country 
at present, are employed m specialist posts ? 

3 Do Government contemplate sending another batch of scholars 
and wiU it take steps to formulate a scheme before sending out a fresh 
batch ? 

4 Have Government received any representation or application from 
any of the five scholars who have already returned and if -so what action 
has been taken on them 1 

Mr J W Bhore 1 (a) Government have seen the comments which 
appeared in the Leader newspaper on the 25th and 27th May 1925 

(&) Five candidates were selected, but the General Director, Inter- 
national Health Board, Rockefeller Foundation, was informed that em- 
ployment under Government could not be guaranteed in any particular 
case though every endeavour would be made to give opportunities to them 
on completion of their studies to utilise their special training 

(c) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative and 
to the second part in the negative 

(d) Dr Mathur was awarded thg degree of Dr of Public Health and 
has been posted as Medical Officer of Health, Benares Municipahty The 
appointment is m the First Class of the Provincial Service of Medical 
Officers and not of a subordnaate or unpipqrtant character. 
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(e) and (/) Yes 

(g) Major Sokhey was reverted to military duty temporarily, but is 
now attached to the Haffikme Institute at Bombay to direct the Biochemi- 
cal section 

(7i) Dr Mehta has been employed by the Punjab (Government as 
District Medical Officer of Health, Montgomery 

2 and 3 As the Honourahle Member is no doubt aware public health 
and medical administration are now transferred provincial subjects and 
it IS not possible for the Gkiyemment of India to formulate a scheme foi 
utdising the services of sanitary specialists. In calling for nominations 
this year for fellowships of the Eockefeller foundation it has been im- 
pressed on all Local Governments that candidates should only be recom- 
mended if they can be reasonably assured of suitable employment on return, 

4 A representation was received from Dr Ediban and Local Govern- 
ments have been asked whether any of them can offer him a suitable 
appointment 
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APPENDIX I 

Acts passed hy hath Chambers of the Indian Legislature during Simla 
{August — September) session, 1925 

1 The Provident Funds Act, 1925 (XIX of 1926) 

2 The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XX of 1926) 

3 The Rehgious Endoivnients (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXI of 1925) 

4 The Salt Lav (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXII of 192^ 

5 The Legislative Members Exemption Act, 1925 (XXIII of 1925) 

6 The Sikh Gurdvaras (Supplementary) Act, 1925 (XXIV of 1925) 

7 The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925 (XXV of 1925) 

8 The Indian Carnage of Goods by Sea Act, 1925 (XXVI of 1925) 

9 The Opium (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXVII of 1925) 

10 The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1925 XXVIII of 1925) 

11 The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXIX of 1925) 

12 The Indian Limitation (Amendment) Act, 1925 fXXX of 1925) 

13 The Coal Grading Board Art 1925 (XXXI of 1925) 

14 The Ondli Courts (Supplementary) Act, 1925 (XXXTJ of 1925) 

15 The Crumna! Tribes t Amendment j Act, 1925 fXXXUI of 1925) 

16 The Coiron Transport (Amendment) Act 1925 (XXXTV of 1925) 

17 The Jfadri- Bcng”! Bombar Children (supplementary) Act, 1925 (XXXV cf 
1925) 

IS The Indian Port=: (Amendment; Act, 1925 (XXXTI of 1025) 

19 The Repealing ana Amenoing Act 192-5 <XXXV1J of 1925) 

20 The Transfer of Property ( Amencunent) Act, 1925 (XXXniT of 1925) 

21 The Indian Succesnon Act I92o i XX X i X of 1^^2oj 
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